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FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West  held  its  first  annual  meeting  in  the  Broome-street  Presbyterian  Church,  New- 
York,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  25, 1844.  Hon.  B.  F.  Butler,  President  of 
the  Society  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J. 
H.  Towne,  of  Boston. 

In  consequence  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  the  anticipated  public  exer- 
cises were  deferred.  By  a  previous  vote  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  it  was  decided 
that  a  public  anniversary  of  the  Society  be  held  in  the  city  of  New- York  in  the 
month  of  May,  1845. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  the  amendment  of  the  constitution 
proposed  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  making  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Society  mem- 
bers, ex-officio,  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  was  adopted. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

53rcsitjcnt. 
Hex.  B.  F.  BUTLER,  New- York  City. 

Uicc-3pccsitients. 

CmEF  Justice  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  .T. 
Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D  ,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
Rev.  NATHANIEL  HEWETT,  D.  D.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
J.  M   ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

39ircctors. 
Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  " 
Rev.  JOEL  PARKER,  D.  D., 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New- York  Ciiy. 
J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D., 
Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  W.  B.  LEWIS, 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
A.  M.  COLLINS,  Esq., 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Boston. 
SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY,  Esq.,  Boston. 
G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq., 
HENRY  EDWARDS,  Esq., 

Eircasurer. 
DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

©orrcspontjfits  Scccctacn. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

HcrofDfnQ  Sccrctacn. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City.  ' 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF    THE 


Society  for  tke  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 

at  the  West. 


Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  Tlie  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  a.« 
in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions 
may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President,  six  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies.  Thi- 
President  and  Vice-Presidents  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contributing 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.     Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
t    iiess,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agencies 
for  collecting  funds,  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  Institu- 
tions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  ;  fit  being  un- 
derstood that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  designations;)  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necesary,tt> 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided  the 
alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 
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HE  PORT. 


ORIGIN    OF    THE    SOCIKTY. 


The  Society  is  now  affording  assistance  to  five  Institutions  viz., 
Western  Reserve  College  with  its  Theological  Department,  Illinois, 
Wabash  and  Marietta  Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
— They  are  here  classed  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  founded. 
The  extremes  of  their  origin  are  1826  and  1^34 — and  that  origin 
in  every  case  is  traceable  to  the  increased  interest  in  the  "  Great 
West,"  which  gave  birth  to  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  other  kindred  organizations.  These  Colleges  were  all  projected 
by  religious  men,  most  of  whom  were  Home  Missionaries — they 
were  established  upon  religious  principles — have  grown  up  under 
religious  influences,  and  have  all  been  repeatedly  blest  with  the 
converting  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  their  infancy  they  were  not  only  all  approved  and  liberally 
aided  by  the  Eastern  churches — but  the  foundations  of  some  of 
them  were  laid  after  very  extensive  consultation  with  leading  benevo- 
ent  minds  in  these  churches.  For  a  term  of  years  they  went  on 
prosperously,  but  the  great  pecuniary  pressure  which  swept  with 
such  desolating  power  over  the  nation,  brought  upon  them  sudden 
and  disastrous  reverses.  Their  combined  losses,  arising  principally 
from  the  inability  of  benefactors,  both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West 
to  redeem  their  pledges,  have  not  been  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  These  pledges  were  made  in  good  faith,  and 
under  circumstances  which  fully  authorized  the  several  Boards  of 
Trustees,  with  ordinary  allowances  for  failures,  to  regard  them  as 
available  means.  And  they  would  have  been  most  cheerfully  re- 
deemed, had  the  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  made  them  continued. 
But  it  was  suddenly  and  most  unexpectedly  annihilated  and  those 
Institutions  were  left  with  a  combined  indebtedness  upon  them  of 
something  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

As  an  offset,  however,  they  still  have  a  combined  capital  for  edu- 
cational purposes  made  up  of  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  vested 
funds,  lands  &c.,  which  at  moderate  estimates,  at  the  present  time, 
amount  to  more  than   four  hundred  thousand  dollars.     It  is  not 
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maintained  that  the  management  of  these  Institutions  has  been 
faultless.  Mistakes  have  occurred,  which  more  experience  would 
have  prevented,  and  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  their  conduc- 
tors did  in  no  degree  partake  of  the  spirit  of  the  injlatrd  period. 
But  so  far  as  they  erred  here,  they  did  it  in  common  with  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  the  shrewdest  business  men  in  the  nation.  After 
the  most  liberal  allowance,  however,  for  mistakes  it  is  believed,  that 
the  eastern  churches  have  very  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  their 
past  donations.  They  have  not  been  ingulfed,  as  maf%  seem  to 
suppose — but  may  yet  be  made  eminently  available  for  the  purposes 
of  education. 

Under  the  above  mentioned  circumstances,  no  alternative 
seemed  left  to  the  different  Boards  of  Trustees  but  to  resort  to  a 
ruieous  sacrifice  of  property,  or  apply  still  farther  for  Eastern  aid. 
Agents,  accordingly,  came  on,  but  found  very  general  pecuniary 
prostration  among  old  patrons.  Some,  too,  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  more  should  be  done  for  western  Colleges.  Dis- 
couraging  reports  were  of  course  sent  back,  and  Boards  of  Trustees 
would  meet  and  raise  the  despairing  inquiry  "  Can  we  go  on."  And 
enemies  enough  were  always  at  hand  to  spread  abroad  the  taunting 
declaration — "  These  men  began  to  build  and  are  not  able  to  finish  !" 

Agents,  then,  must  be  continued,  or  the  Institutions  abandoned. 
Some  did  continue,  but  wept  in  secret  places  over  the  bitter  neces- 
sity that  kept  them  in  the  field.  Pulpits  were  closed  against  them, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  method  of  reaching  the  public  ear.  They 
were  in  danger,  too,  of  irritating  the  public  mind  by  pressing  in  any 
shape  their  successive  applications,  if  not  of  conflict,  among  them- 
selves. In  view  however,  of  the  labor  by-gone  years  that  would  be 
lost — the  money  that  would  be  sacrificed,  and  the  irreparable  in- 
jury that  would  result  to  the  great  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West — the  very  thought  of  abandoning 
such  enterprises  was  agonizing.  Then  they  would  rise  under  ♦he 
mountain  weight,  and  resolve,  in  the  strength  of  God,  to  persevere 
till  every  obstacle  was  overcome — believing  that  the  truth  on  their 
side  was  mighty  and  would  prevail,  provided  it  could  only  be  made 
to  reach  the  public  mind. 

But  relief  from  an  unexpected  quarter  was  at  hand.  In  the 
month  of  June,  1843,  a  Convention  of  Western  churches  was  held 
at  Cincinnati,  and  at  that  Convention  the  critical  condition  of  insti- 
tutions of  learning  at  the  West,  came  under  consideration.  The 
idea  afterwards  occurred  to  a   member  of  this  Convention,  of  unit- 


ing,  under  one  head,  the  several  agencies  of  those  institutions,  which 
had  been  operating  upon  the  eastern  field.  It  was  subsequently  as- 
certained that  a  similar  idea  had  occurred  to  an  eastern  asent,  as 
well  as  to  a  distinguished  pastor  of  an  eastern  church.  In  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  these  minds  were  brought  together,  and  through  a 
period  of  six  months  the  subject  was  discussed  in  private  circles 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi.  In  the  month  of  March,  1843, 
delegates  from  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Marietta  Colleges  and  Lane 
Theological  Seminary  met  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  searching  investigation  of  the  whole  case,  came  unani- 
mously to  the  conclusion  that  an  association  ought  to  be  formed  to 
promote  their  mutual  interests.  In  the  month  of  May  following,  the 
Presidents  of  Lane  Seminary,  of  Marietta  and  Illinois  Colleges,  to- 
gether with  a  professor  in  Wabash  College,  met  in  the  city  of  New- 
York — reviewed  the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  and 
concurred  in  all  its  conclusions. 

The  question  now  arose — "  Will  the  eastern  churches  sanction 
the  formation  of  an  association?"  Private  circles, public  meetings, 
and  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  the  eastern  States  were  then  extensively 
addressed  by  the  venerable  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  others.  The 
result  was,  that  delegates  met  in  the  city  of  New- York  on  the  30th 
of  June  1844^  and  organized  the  "  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West." 

MEETING    OF    THE    DIRECTORS. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Directors  took  place  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember following,  when  a  Corresponding  Secretary  was  chosen  and 
arrangements  made  for  the  collection  of  funds.  At  this  meeting  ap- 
plications for  aid  were  made  by  each  of  the  above-named  Institu- 
tions, and  after  a  full  consideration  of  their  case,  the  board  voted  to 
grant  them  assistance,  and  decided  that  the  manner  of  affording  it 
should  be  to  meet  deficiencies  in  annual  expenses  ;  so  that  the  seve- 
ral Faculties  should  be  enabled  to  retain  their  places,  the  Institutions 
kept  in  vigorous  operation,  the  ruinous  sacrifice  of  property  prevent- 
ed, and  time  given  to  secure  permanent  endowments.  It  was  thus 
decided  that  the  Society  should  not  appropriate  funds  for  the  removal 
of  debts.  This  was  thrown  entirely  upon  the  friends  of  the  differ- 
ent Institutions  in  the  West. 

RESULTS    OF    THE    FIRST    YEAR. 

1.  In  hundreds  of  pulpits,  a  presentation  of  Collegiate  andTheoIo- 


'TJcal  Institutions  has  been  secured,  with  all  their  bearings  upon  the 
permanent  well  being  of  society,  and  their  true  agency  in  the  work 
of  evanwelizincr  the  West.  It  is  believed  that  all  the  District  Asso- 
ciations in  the  Slate  of  Massachusetts  have  voted  in  favor  of  having 
this  subject  admitted  to  the  pulpits  under  their  charge.  And  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  New-Hampshire,  the 
object  was  presented  and  a  vote  immediately  passed,  to  take  up  col- 
lections in  its  behalf  in  the  different  churches  in  that  State.  Simi- 
lar action  has  been  taken  by  some  Presbyteries  and  Synods  that 
have  been  addressed.  In  not  a  few  instances,  agents  have  been  in- 
vited by  pastors  to  go  and  present  the  object  where  it  was  out  of 
their  power  to  comply.  A  point  of  exceeding  importance,  therefore, 
to  the  o-reat  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the 
West  has  been  secured  by  this  organization.  That  such  institutions 
as  this  Society  proposes  to  aid,  are  fundamental  and  vital  in  the  work 
of  evanorelizing  the  West-,  no  one  doubts.  But  if  no  public  exhibi- 
tion of  their  importance  is  made,  while  other  objects,  to  say  the 
least,  no  more  important,  holdentire  possession  of  pulpits,  and  thus 
keep  the  ear  of  the  churches,  the  former  will  be  gradually  thrown 
into  the  shade  and  neglected.  And  under  the  old  system  of  indi- 
vidual application,  appeals  were  as  generally  excluded  from  pulpits 
as  they  have  been  admitted  under  the  netc.  "  I  have  never  known, 
(says  one  of  the  most  observing  men  of  the  land,)  a  greater  revolu- 
tion in  public  sentiment  in  a  single  year,  than  in  regard   to  helping 


western  seminaries." 


2.  Pastors  have  extensively  encouraged  an  annual  presentation, 
so  lono-  as  the  reasons  which  gave  birth  to  the  Society  shall  demand 
its  continued  existence.  This  meets  the  growing  aversion  to  giving 
pledges.  In  prosperous  times,  they  were  freely  made,  and  extended 
over  a  series  of  years;  but  bitter  experience  with  regard  to  ina- 
bility to  meet  them  has  well-nigh  broken  up  the  system.  The 
aerents  of  these  western  Institutions,  therefore,  must  either  abandon 
the  field  altogether,  or  traverse  it  annually.  But  an  annual  appli- 
cation from  so  many,  the  churches  neither  would  nor  could  en- 
dure. How  long  would  they  bear  an  annual  application  from  the 
seminaries  of  learning  in  the  heathen  world,  provided  they  were 
presented  individually  and  successively  for  aid  ?  The  most  painful 
sensations  were  awakened  in  many  a  western  mind  in  view  of  the 
danger  that  so  many  individual  applications  would  speedily  and 
effectually  exclude  all  western  Institutions  from  the  eastern  field. 
The  combination  of  many  applications  in  one,  most  happily  meets 
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the  difficulty.  It  readies  also  the  case  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
permanent  funds,  but  are  willing  to  contribute  annually  for  imnie- 
diate  expenditure. 

3.  This  combination  has  also  secured  public  approbation  as  an 
economical  arrangement  for  the  collection  of  funds.  While  in  cer- 
tain  quarters  there  is,  no  doubt,  an  undue  sensitiveness  with  regard 
to  the  employment  of  agents,  and  while  the  origin  of  this  sensitive- 
ness is  evidently,  in  not  a  kw  instances,  traceable  to  a  covetous 
spirit,  yet  their  needless  multiplication  should  be  guarded  against  in 
the  most  scrupulous  manner.  It  needs  no  arguments  to  prove  that 
the  combination  of  five  independent  systems  of  agencies  into  one, 
already  secured,  is  an  economical  arrangement.  It  is  really  a  sim- 
plijication  rather  than  multiplication  of  benevolent  machinery. 

4.  Another  obvious  result  is,  a  judicious  expenditure  of  funds. 
This  expenditure  is  placed  by  the  constitution  at  the  disposal  of  a 
Board  of  Directors,  composed  entirely  of  eastern  men — pastors  and 
members  of  eastern  churches— whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the 
claims  of  such  Institutions  as  may  choose  to  apply  for  aid.  This 
has  been  found  to  be  a  very  acceptable  feature  of  the  Society,  as  it 
secures  appropriate  responsibility  and  gives  desirable  security  to  the 
churches  that  their  benefactions  will  be  made  to  flow  in  the  be?t 
channels. 

A  just  discrimination  is  essential  to  the  proper  application  of 
funds.  Causes,  numerous  and  of  peculiar  power,  operate  to  pro- 
duce attc7»pts  at  College-building  in  the  new  States.  These  at- 
ternpts  are  mainly  traceable  to  three  general  sources.  1.  Real 
interest  in  Collegiate  education,  arising  from  a  just  appreciation 
of  its  importance.  Where  this  exists,  and  every  thing  is  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  numerous  points  in  a  given  State  present  about  equal 
chances  of  success,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  many  attempts 
should  be  made  where  but  a  single  institution  is  needed.  2.  Er- 
roneous ideas  as  to  the  real  nature  and  cost  of  a  Collese.  With 
multitudes,  the  word  College  is  nothing  more  than  a  general  term 
for  seminaries  of  learning  of  somewhat  an  elevated  grade.  The 
thing  aimed  at  is  well  enough,  but  the  name  does  the  mischief.  It 
is  in  the  charter  and  in  the  language  of  the  people ;  and  it  so  binds 
donations  that  they  become  forfeit  unless  an  institution  is  built  that 
in  its  proposed  course  of  study,  the  titles  of  its  officers,  and  so  on, 
answers  to  this  name.  3.  The  spirit  of  speculation.  This  demands 
a  high  sounding  name,  as  a  more  modest  title  would  be  less  likelv  to 
affect  the  value  of  property. 
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The  consequence  of  all  is,  that  institutions  are  forced  into  ex- 
pansion, not  by  the  real  exigencies  of  the  country,  but  by  the  fear 
of  rival  influences.  They  come  into  disastrous  conflict ; — funds 
and  students  that  should  be  concentrated  at  a  single  point,  are  scat- 
tered to  several — the  energies  of  the  friends  of  education  are  di- 
vided and  sadly  misapplied,  and  a  necessity  for  foreign  aid  needless- 
ly created.  The  resulting  evils,  in  short,  are  well-nigh  innumerable, 
and  deeply  deplored  by  every  reflecting  mind.  If,  therefore,  these 
institutions  apply  for  eastern  aid,  it  is  the  indisputable  right  of  the 
churches  to  say  how  many  and  which  they  will  assist.  And  the 
appropriate  method  of  doing  this  seems  to  be  to  submit  the  case  to 
a  competent  board,  who  shall  be  held  responsible  for  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  impartial  decisions. 

5.  The  introduction  of  something  like  system  into  educational 
movements  at  the  West,  has  met  with  a  warm  response  at  the  East. 
If  we  analyze  that  sublime  whole,  "Foreign  Missions,"  we  find  it 
made  up  of  two  great  departments,  the  religious  and  the  educational. 
In  our  own  country,  these  two  departments  are  separately  prosecuted. 
There  is,  however,  just  the  same  propriety  in  classifying  such  educa- 
tional institutions  as  this  Society  aids  at  the  West,  under  the  head  of 
"  Home  Missions,"  as  the  seminaries  among  the  heathen  under 
that  of  "  Foreign  Missions."  It  is  in  its  nature  just  as  truly  a 
missionary  work  to  educate  youth  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi 
for  the  Gospel  ministry,  or  for  teaching  common  schools,  or  to  res- 
cue children  from  ignorance  and  from  Papal  and  other  delusions,  as 
it  is  to  do  the  same  work  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  or  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges.  And  could  this  work  in  the  West  only  have  the  be- 
nefit of  that  charm  \<^hich  is  justly  imparted  to  it  in  foreign  opera- 
tions by  that  blessed  word  "  missions,"  it  would  go  on  with  power. 
But  it  has  no  such  charm. 

One  of  the  above-named  departments,  by  means  of  the  American 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  kindred  organizations,  is  reduced  to  a 
system  which  is  at  once  simple,  efficacious,  and  safe.  Could  the 
educational  interests  of  the  West  be  reduced  to  something  like  such 
a  system,  it  would  be  like  the  rising  of  a  new  sun  on  that  broad  land  ! 

6.  The  reaction  of  the  Society  upon  the  West  has  already  been 
happy  and  powerful.  It  professes  to  help  those  who  help  themselves. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  if  not  impossible  for  men  to  work  with  their 
full  energy  in  a  despairing  state  of  mind.  All  that  was  needed  has 
not  been  accomplished  during  the  year ;  but  enough  has  been  effect- 
ed to  prevent  despair  and  awaken  hope  with  its  electric  power.     In- 
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creased  action  at  the  West  has  also  been  called  forth  by  enlarging  the 
field  of  effort  and  producing  a  cluster  of  great  objects  calculated  to 
expand  the  soul,  deepen  its  interest,  and  energize  it  with  the  idea  that 
there  is  a  work  on  hand  worthy  of  its  highest  and  noblest  powers. 
New  elements  of  strength  have  not  only  been  created,  but  new  com- 
binations formed,  and  formed  on  such  a  scale  and  with  such  objects 
in  view  as  justify  the  expectation  of  most  important  results.  Pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  this  Society,  there  had  been,  even  among 
the  institutions  which  received  its  aid,  no  concerted  action — no  di- 
rect mingling  of  sympathies — no  strengthening  of  hands  by  givino- 
unity  to  educational  movements.  A  western  Professor,  in  speaking 
of  the  formation  of  the  Society,  says,  "  It  is  a  new  era  in  our  histo- 
ry, and  God  give  us  grace  to  thank  him  for  it,  and  to  use  the  advan- 
tage thus  gained  with  diligence  and  wisdom." 

This  reaction  upon  the  West  also  appears  in  the  movements  of 
Boards  of  Trustees  with  regard  to  the  removal  oi  indebtedness  *  The 
Trustees  of  Western  Reserve  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  after 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  the  Society  for  the  aid  received,  and 
enumerating  their  losses,  passed  the  following  resolution  viz.,  "  That 
to  pay  the  debt  and  reinstate  and  endow  professorships,  the  Board 
will  make  an  effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  within 
four  years  from  the  first  of  January  next,  and  that  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  be  allotted  as  the  effort  of  the  *irst  year." 

The  Trustees  of  Illinois  College,  at  the  their  last  meeting, 
passed  the  following  resolutions  viz., — 1.  "  That  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Board  the  sum  necessary  to  meet  the  indebtedness  of  this  Col- 
lege ought  to  be  raised,  and  can  be  raised,  by  suitable  effort,  in  a 
reasonable  time,  within  the  bounds  of  the  State  oi  WWnois ;  provided 
a  sufficient  amount  be  realized  in  the  mean  time  from  the  '  Society 
for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological   Education    at  the  West,' 

*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  fixing  a  time  for  the  Institutions  now  receiving  its  assistance  to 
free  themselves  from  debt,  and  beyond  which,  if  not  thus  freed,  aid  could  not  be 
expected.  To  this  it  is  presumed  the  Institutions  aided  will  not  object,  provided 
the  time  be  of  reasonable  length.  Suppose  five  years  allowed,  and  the  debt  of 
$100,000  reduced  ^20,000  each  year  by  efforts  at  the  West,  while  deficiencies  in 
current  expenses  are  met  by  this  Society — then  at  the  close  of  this  period  these  In- 
stitutions will  all  be  disembarrassed,  and  have  in  their  possession  for  educational 
purposes  between  four  and  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  !  It  would  therefore  be 
difRcult  if  not  impossible  to  name  the  benevolent  entei-prise  involving  no  greater 
expense  that  promises  more  important  and  lasting  and  blessed  results. — Secre- 
tary. 
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to  meet  deficiences  in  the  current  expenses  of  the  Institution."  2. 
"  That  we  hail  with  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction  the  formation  of 
the  above-named  Society,  as  admirably  adapted  to  meet  the  peculiar 
and  distressincT  exigencies  of  this  institution,  and  as  another  and  ob- 
vious evidence  that  our  eastern  friends  are  ready  to  do  whatever  lies 
in  their  power  to  promote  the  moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the 
West,  and  that  we  are  ready  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  effort  as  soon, 
and  prosecute  it  as  fast,  as  can  be  done  with  a  due  regard  to  the  pe- 
cuniary situation  of  the  country." 

The  Trustees  of  Marietta  College  are  at  this  time  engaged  in  the 
vicTorous  prosecution  of  an  effort  for  the  removal  of  their  indebtedness. 

Soon  after  the  formation  of  this  Society,  an  agent  was  appointed 
by  the  Trustees  of  Wabash  College  to  traverse  the  State  of  Indiana 
and  do  whatever  could  be  done  for  the  raising  of  funds — and  his  la- 
bors were  to  have  a  special  reference  to  the  payment  of  their  debt. 
A  large  amount,  for  that  State,  has  already  been  subscribed,  and  a 
Professor  in  the  Institution  writes — "  We  confidently  expect,  should 
the  Association  aid  us  as  they  propose,  that  in  three  years  we  shall 
be  able  to  roll  off  the  debt.     We  shall  try^ 

The  same  determination  actuates  the  Trustees  of  Lane  Theolo- 
gical Seminary.  And  their  ability,  with  suitable  effort,  to  meet  their 
entire  indebtedness  within  a  reasonable  time,  can  hardly  be  questioned. 

It  should  also  be  stated  that  the  Secretary,  during  the  year,  has  vis- 
ited each  one  of  these  Institutions,  and  held  consultations  with  Facul- 
ties and  Trustees,  and  this  point  has  been  especially  urged  upon  their 
attention.  He  has  also  addressed  not  a  few  public  meetings  at  promi- 
nent points  in  the  W^est,  with  a  view  of  arousing  appropriate  feeling, 
and  calling  forth  vigorous  action  on  that  subject. 

Not  far  from  one  hundred  delegates  from  half  a  dozen  western 
States  and  Territories  were  present  at  the  Convention  held  at  Cleve- 
land in  June  last,  and  after  the  origin  and  objects  of  the  Society 
had  been  fully  spread  out  by  different  friends  of  the  cause,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  viz.,  "  That  the  Socie- 
ty for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 
.is  eminently  adapted  to  give  preeminence  and  rapid  extension  to 
God's  chosen  instrumentality  for  the  conversion  of  men,  as  well  as 
to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the  West,  and  hence  entitled  to 
our  confidence  and  earnest  co-operation."  A  similar  resolution  was 
also  unanimously  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Beloit  in  Wisconsin 
Territory,  and  composed  of  some  thirty  ministers  and  twenty  lay- 
men from  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Northern  Illinois. 
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RECEIPTS. 

About  two  months  of  the  financial  year  had  passed  before  the 
Secretary  left  his  home  in  the  West,  and  very  much  of  the  remainder 
has  been  occupied  in  labors  preparatory  to  the  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  tiie  enterprise.  With  a  trifling  exception,  all  other  agency 
has  been  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  different  Institutions,  and 
their  salaries  and  expenses  have  been  included  in  the  appropri- 
ations voted  to  each  by  the  Board  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
Every  agent  had  much  preparatory  work  to  do,  and  in  a  variety  of 
ways  labored  under  disadvantages,  especially  from  the  pre-occu- 
pancy  of  the  field  by  other  objects.  The  difficulty  was,  to  find 
vacant  months  or  Sabbaths,  when  this  cause  could  reach  pulpits 
without  interfering  with  some  other  good  cause  which  had  long 
been  in  the  field.  The  receipts,  however,  during  the  year,  have 
been  $17,004  7J.  This  is  a  generous  and  most  encouraging 
response  to  the  appeals  which  have  been  made,  but  it  falls,  notwith- 
standing, some  thousands  of  dollars  short  of  what  the  real  exigencies 
of  the  Institutions  demanded.  It  is  enough,  however,  to  infuse  into 
them  newness  of  life — and  also  to  inspire  the  Society  with  confi- 
dence as  to  the  success  of  '♦s  future  appeals. 

PPROPRIATIONS. 

The  above  amount  has  been  appropriated  in  the  following 
mannner  viz., 

To  Western  Reserve  College,         .         .  $  6039  12 

"     Illinois  College 3774  45 

"     Wabash      "               ....  204226 

"     Marietta     "               ....  200034 

"     Lane  Theological  Seminary.      .         .  1132  31 

$15,588  48 

The  balance,  $1416  23  has  been  expended  in  the  payment 
of  the  salary  of  the  Secretary,  travelling  expenses  and  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Society. 

ENCOURAGEMENT    FROM    THE    PAST. 

The  history  of  the  past  year  shows  conclusively  that  a  compara- 
tively few  thousand  dollars,  put  annually  into  the  Treasury  of  this 
Society,  is  sufficient  to  awaken  hope  over  a  vast  field  where  despair 
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was  beginning  to  prevail ;  to  revive  the  flagging  spirits  and 
exhausted  energies  of  that  noble  band  of  men  who  compose  these 
western  Faculties — men  who  are  able  to  do  a  vast  work  for  God 
and  their  country  on  that  field,  and  some  of  whom  have  already 
expended  the  better  portion  of  their  lives  and  energies  in  the  midst 
of  embarrassments  which  would  make  feebler  spirits  quail;  suffici- 
ent to  keep  them  at  their  posts  that  they  may  carry  on  the  work  of 
moral  and  intellectual  training  among  the  youth  of  that  great  val- 
ley, and  thus  prepare  antagonist  influences  at  this  season  of  peril, 
when  the  enemy  is  coming  in  like  a  flood,  and  the  crafty  Jesuit  is 
laying  deep  and  strong  the  foundations  of  his  educational  structures  ; 
sufficient  to  call  into  full  action  the  energies  and  resources  of 
thousands  of  the  friends  of  education  in  the  West,  who  might 
otherwise  give  way  to  discouragement — sufficient  to  secure  the 
permanent  existence  of  at  least  five  great  centres  of  light,  and 
fountains  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  that  may  throw  out  to  all 
time,  over  the  millions  of  that  land,  an  elevating  and  purifying  and 
saving  influence. 

If  we  fail  of  securing  the  advantages  gained  by  the  toils  and 
sacrifices  of  bygone  years,  the  wheels  of  our  educational  car, 
"  grating  horrible  discord,"  will  be  rolled  backward  to  a  most  fear- 
ful distance.  Rolled  backward  on  that  battle-field  of  the  world  !  At 
a  time  too  when  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness  are  in  earnest 
conflict,  and  in  the  issue  of  which  are  involved  the  dearest  interests 
of  such  millions  of  the  present  and  of  coming  generations  !  Rolled 
backward !  When  every  thing  which  should  awaken  the  hopes  as 
well  as  fears  of  philanthropists  and  Christians,  and  rouse  their 
miirhtiest  enerories — with  a  fearful  and  resistless  power  is  onward  ! 
Rolled  backward!  When  men  of  might,  from  the  aged  veteran  to 
the  youthful  associate  are  on  the  field,  and  for  years  have  been  grap- 
])ling  with  the  foe,  and  only  ask  that  they  may  be  so  sustained  that 
they  shall  not  be  compelled  to  sound  an  inglorious  retreat !  A  retreat 
rendered  doubly  inglorious  by  reason  of  the  comparative  ease  of  the 
conquest!  If  we  give  back  at  a  point  like  this — what  hope  of  final 
victory  ?  Rolled  backward  !  "  Never  !"  say  those  who  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggle — "  never,"  says  the  voice  of  the  gathering  mil- 
lions of  that  land,  as  it  rises  and  in  thunder  tones  rolls  from  one 
mountain  barrier  to  another !  And  who  can  doubt  that  eastern 
Christians  and  philanthropists,  who  have  nobly  carried  on  the  work 
thus  far,  and  whose  destiny  is  indissolubly  linked  with  that  of  the 
West,  will  say  "  never"  ? 
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Receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theo- 
logical Education  at  the  West,  for  the  year  ending  September 
25,  1844. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden, 35  00 

Milford 23  12 

New  Milford, 83  50 

Wethersfield, 109  82 

Litchfield 20  00 

NewHaven, 830  14 

Waterburv, 113  02 

Naugatucic, 2  00 

North  Haven, 17  55 

Guilford, 11  00 

WestBrook, 13  12 

Iladdam, 3  75 

Madison, 8  50 

Essex,  34  61 

Deep  River, 8  00 

Chester, 6  69 

Lyme, 29  00 

Saybrook, 59  10 

Salisbury, 23  25 

CollinsviUe, 27  55 

Canton, 35  25 

Watertown, 118  00 

Winsted, 22  68 

New  Hartford, 3  00 

Goshen, 33  25 

Warren, 6  00 

Kent, 17  00 

jShnron, 5  00 

Wolcottvillo, 5  00 

Derby, 28  00 

Norfolk, 24  37 

Clinton, 11  00 

Plymouth, 10  00 

New  Britain, 28  55 

Colebrook, 10  00 

Hartford, 533  00 

Bristol, J16  00 

South  Woodbury 15  00 

North  Woodbury, 75  00 

Harwinton, 2  00 

NewLondon, 2"5  00 

Danbury, 137  50 

Norwalk, 14175 

Westford, 51  12 

Stamford, 61  50 

Fairfield, 102  00 

Southport, 18  50 

Rrcens  Farms, 20  50 

Gl'Btenburv, 46  60 

Woodstock, 2  00 

Norwich 291  i8 

Greenwich, 263  00 

New  Canaan, 106  25 

Portland, 31  00 

Newiriglon, 35  15 

Berlin, 74  64 

Vernon n 265  00 

Duiham, 62  00 

Enfield 82  25 

Suffield, 32  38 

Manchester, 73  46 

Ridgefield, 87  61 

jiouthington, 100  00 

Brooklyn, 37  00 

KilUngly, 38  00 

Carried  forward,     4,952  31 


Brought  forvfard,     4,952  31 

Pomfret, 46  00 

Middletnwn, 95  00 

Sundry  Individuals, 10  50 

5,103 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Lowell, 179  69 

Stockbridge, 5  00 

Westfield 35  00 

Munson, 163  00 

Newhuryport, 77  00 

Andover, 142  37 

Pittsfield, 90  58 

Long  Meadow, 43  00 

Andover  West, 35  00 

Roxburv, 66  00 

State  of"  Mass.,  (in  books). .  50  0.» 

Foxboro', 133  75 

Dfcdham, 50  00 

Wrentham, 29  S5 

Ware 104  75 

East  Hampton, 15  00 

West  Springfield, 63  13 

North  Brookfield 72  00 

'  Woburn, 79  68 

Sturbridge, 63  85 

Brimfield, 58  85 

Cbarlestown, 55  84 

Enfield, 178  55 

South  Hadloy, 75  00 

Medford, 91  00 

Salem, 84  33 

Marblehead, 100  00 

Bradford 33  50 

Haverhill 14  00 

Westboro, 112  HO 

Boston, 2300  23 

Northampton, 58  4(1 

Springfield, 196  00 

Worcester 510  00 

f;ambridge, /O  00 

Cumbridgcport, 60  50 


NEW-YORK. 

Watertown, 49  56 

Clinton, 29  00 

Troy, 34  93 

Albany, 29  00 

Catski"ll 35  00 

New-York  City, 278  50 

Brooklyn, 837  81 

Collected  by  Pres.  White,..  2277  45 

Coll.  by  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,. .  630  00 

ByT.B., 9  00 


NEW-JERSEY. 

Newark, 448  20 

Caldwell, 50  25 

Bloomfield 42  00 

West  Bloomfield, 23  75 


81 


5,496 


4,210  25 


Carried  forward. 


564  20 
15,374  51 
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Brought  rorvrard,  15,374  51 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nnsliufi, lOG  02 

PorUmouth, 77  00 

Kcenc yi  78 

Kxetcr, 20  50 

Dover, 43  00 

280  30 

MAINE. 

Brunswick, 15  84 

Carried  forward,        15  84   15,654  81 


Brouglit  forward,        15  84  15,654  81 

Portland 13-2  50 

Bulli, 71  to 

219  31 


Providence,  R.  I., 

Middlebiiry  and  Cornwall,  \l^ 
Pliiludclpliia, 


333  C-i 

27  5!> 

769  35 


Total,     17,  04  71 
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PEOCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT 
THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  according  to  adjournment,  met  in  the  Lecture  Room 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  October  29th, 
1845,  at  5  o'clock,  P.  M.  In  the  evening,  by  previous  appointment,  a  discourse 
was  delivered  before  a  crowded  audience,  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  Prov.  19  :  2.  That  the  soul  he  without  knowledge,  it  is  not  good.  The 
discourse  was  characterized  by  comprehensive  views,  accurate  discrimination,  and 
practical  wisdom,  while  beauty  of  language  and  energy  of  delivery  carried  its 
weighty  considerations  with  great  power  to  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  A  copy  has 
been  requested  for  publication. 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  30th,  the  Anniversary  services  were  attended 
at  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the  Rev. 
Prof.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  took  the  chair,  and 
opened  the  meeting  with  prayer,  followed  by  a  few  impressive  remarks.  The  So- 
ciety, he  said,  had  its  origin  in  wise  forethought  and  genuine  benevolence.  Several 
years  since,  there  were  five  institutions  at  the  West,  manned  by  learned  and  capable 
officers,  located  in  the  most  promising  positions,  and  endowed  with  lands  and  pros- 
pective funds.  High  hopes  were  indulged  of  their  eminent  success  and  large  use- 
fulness. But  in  God's  good  providence,  these  expectations  were  destined  to  be  dis- 
appointed. A  series  of  commercial  reverses  and  disasters,  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  country,  swept  over  the  West,  clouding  the  brightest  prospects  and  destroy- 
ing the  most  stable  possessions.  These  institutions  were  the  first  to  feel  the  shock. 
The  lands  of  which  their  endowment  consisted,  became  valueless ;  the  pledges 
which  had  encouraged  them  with  abundant  resources  were  unfulfilled,  and  the  very 
means  of  subsistence  were  destroyed.  The  cry  for  help  came  back  to  us,  and  one 
after  another  these  institutions  presented  themselves  at  our  doors  for  aid.  At 
length,  for  the  sake  of  systematizing  and  concentrating  these  eiforts,  which  have 
now  become  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  these  institutions  from  utter  extinction, 
this  Society  was  formed,  designed  to  present  the  claims  of  all.  The  effect  has  been 
as  life  from  the  dead.  In  two  short  years,  between  $20,000  and  $30,000  had 
been  raised  for  their  aid,  and  this  had  been  the  means  of  raising  a  still  larger  sum 
on  the  Western  field  itself.  Never  had  the  application  of  a  similar  amount,  ac- 
complished more.  It  was  safe  to  say,  that  property  to  the  amount  of  $400,000  had 
been  saved  from  ruin. 

Nor  is  this  all :  the  moral  influence  of  thus  stretching  out  the  hand  to  help 
their  brethren  has  been  most  beneficial  to  the  churches  ;  and  a  new  spirit  has  been 
given  to  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  land.  In  every  point  of  view  the 
influence  of  this  Society  has  been  most  beneficial  and  important ;  and  shouldit  expire 
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to-morrow,  we  should  have  occasion  to  bless  God  for  what  it  has  accomplished. 
But  we  believe  it  will  not  expire  ;  that  it  is  not  to  subserve  a  mere  temporary  pur- 
pose ;  but  thai,  as  these  institutions  grow  beyond  the  need  of  its  help,  others  are  to 
be  taken  under  its  care,  until  the  whole  West  is  supplied  with  colleges  and  semi- 
naries of  learning. 

There  never  yet  was  a  young  people  able  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  literary 
institutions  they  needed.  It  was  true  of  New-England  :  her  Harvard,  Yale  and 
Dartmouth  owed  their  existence  to  foreign  munificence  ;  and  if  ever  similar  insti- 
tutions are  to  rise  up  in  the  West,  and  exert  a  like  power  in  molding  the  character 
of  that  vast  empire,  they  must  receive  their  first  impulse  from  abroad.  This  is 
what  the  Society  aims  to  do.  It  would  call  forth  new  Harvards,  Yales  and  Dart- 
mouths  at  the  West ;  and  he  could  not  conceive  of  a  more  noble  office  or  rational 
charity.  The  glory  of  founding  the  literary  institutions  of  a  great  nation  is  worth 
more  to  Governor  Yale  than  the  Presidency  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  more 
honorable  to  the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  than  the  dignity  of  peer  of  the  realm.  We 
would  repay  the  boundless  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  to  them,  by  giving  the  same 
institutions  to  the  West  which  they  gave  to  us. 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  this  is  an  institution  for  sectarian  purposes.  Far  from 
it.  We  would  provoke  to  love  and  good  works  other  denominations  that  are  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  so  well  able  to  sustain  similar  institutions.  We  shall 
rejoice  to  see  them  coming  up,  as  they  doubtless  will,  to  this  glorious  enterprise. 
We  would  unite  the  mind  of  the  East.,  in  forming  the  mind  of  the  West. 

Prof  G.  closed  his  remarks  by  adverting  to  the  eminently  religious  character  of 
the  colleges  already  planted,  and  hoping  that  the  combining  of  religion  with  learn- 
ing, which  constitutes  so  marked  a  feature  of  American  education,  would  render 
this  the  missionary  nation  of  the  world. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by  Rev.  TheroQ 
Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  now  read,  be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Beman,  sustained  this  resolution  by  an  eloquent  address,  and  was  eloquent- 
ly followed  by  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New-Haven,  Ct.,  and  Rev.  S.  H. 
Cox,  D.  D.,of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich  ;  after  which,  the 
Society  proceeded  to  elect  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen  : 

3Ptcsnient. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Uice  ^CPsfUcnts. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Esq.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  " 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New- York  City. 
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iBfc?ctors. 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  " 

Rev.  JOEL  PARKER,  D.  D., 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD, 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,    " 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 

Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS, 

How.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New-London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New-Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BflSHNELL,  D.  D,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  M.   COLLINS,  Esq., 

Hon.  SAMUEL  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Boston, 

G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq.," 

HENRY  EDWARDS,  Esq.,  Boston. 

Steasurec. 
ANDREW  WESSON,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

©orccspontjfna  Seccetar^. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  the  City  of  New- York,  in  the  month  of 
May,  1846. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

■SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OP  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST, 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may 
demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies.  The 
President,  Vice-Presidents  and  Recording  Secretary  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contributing 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  lime  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agenciea 
for  collecting  funds  ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  Institu- 
tions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner ;  (it  being  im- 
derstood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according 
to  the  designations ;)  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided 
the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


SECOND    REPORT. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Second  Annual  Report,  deem 
a  brief  review  of  the  past  essential  to  an  enlightened  judgment  as 
to  prospects  and  measures  for  the  future. 

The  providence  of  God  seems  at  once  to  have  created  a  necessity 
for  the  existence  of  the  Society  and  prepared  the  way  for  its  organi- 
zation. In  the  words  of  one  of  its  originators,  "  This  movement 
has  every  appearance  of  proceeding  from  God,  and  being  a  part  of 
his  plans  for  saving  the  West  and  our  land.  The  public  mind  was 
not  prepared  to  take  such  enlarged  views  when  our  efforts  for  the 
West  began.  Hence  God  permitted  five  leading  individual  enter- 
prises to  be  undertaken.  But  they  were  independent  of  each  other, 
both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West,  and  could  act  on  no  common  sys- 
tem, nor  could  they  concentrate  their  energies  to  form  either  the 
Eastern  or  the  Western  mind.  God  by  a  wonderful  coincidence  so 
cut  down  the  resources  of  all,  that  they  were  compelled  to  apply 
simultaneously  for  Eastern  aid.  But  the  old  system  of  individual 
appeals  had  so  affected  the  Eastern  mind  that  no  plan  was  possible 
which  did  not  combine  their  interests  in  one  cause." 

QUESTIONS    SETTLED. 

The  primary  question  to  be  settled  was,  whether  it  was  wise  to 
add  to  the  already  multiplied  benevolent  organizations  of  the  day. 
The  answer  to  this  question  was  brief  but  cogent.  "The  work  in 
contemplation  must  be  done,  or  the  sacrifice  of  high  and  sacred 
interests  is  inevitable.  It  cannot  be  done  without  an  organization  ; 
hence  the  demand  for  a  Society  is  imperative.  But  here  the  ques- 
tion arose,  "  Shall  its  aid  be  confined  to  the  West,  or  extend  to 
needy  and  valuable  Institutions  throughout  the  United  States  1"  Dif- 
ferent opinions  were  entertained  by  those  who  met  in  Convention 
for  its  organization,  but  after  full  discussion  the  decision  was  in 
favor  of  limitation  to  Western  Institutions.  Accordingly  Western 
Reserve  College  with  its  Theological  Department,  Marietta,  Wa- 
bash, and  Illinois  Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  were 
taken  under  its  patronage  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 
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Subsequently  another  question  arose,  viz.  :  Shall  the  aid  of  the 
Society  he  restricted  to  these  five?  There  were  those  who  main- 
tained that  no  other  Institution  would  be  needed  at  the  West  for  an 
indefinite  period.  Consequently,  when  these  were  provided  for,  the 
work  of  the  Society  would  be  done,  and  its  existence  should  cease. 
Others  believed  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  full  exigencies  of  the  case, 
an  organization  was  demanded  that  should  run  parallel  with  the 
American  Home  Missionary  Society  in  its  progress  westward.  The 
language  of  the  Constitution,  however,  as  originally  framed,  admits  of 
such  extension,  and  all  the  acts  of  the  Board  have  been  against  the 
idea  of  restriction  to  a  specified  number  of  Institutions.  The  degree 
of  extension  we  may  safely  leave  to  be  settled  by  the  future  develop- 
ments of  Providence. 

SIMPLICITY    OF    ORGANIZATION. 

On  every  account  it  was  deemed  the  part  of  wisdom  to  make  the 
experiment  of  a  Society  in  its  simplest  possible  form.  Hence  the 
almost  sole  reliance  for  giving  it  impulse,  was  at  first  placed  upon 
the  direct  contact  of  mind  with  mind  in  pulpits  and  public  assem- 
blies. To  secure  this  access  to  the  public  mind,  was  one  of  the 
objects  aimed  at  by  an  organization.  The  advocacy  of  the  cause 
during  the  first  year  was  committed  to  western  men,  and  with  a  sin- 
gle exception  officers  in  the  Institutions  aided.  The  West  could 
bring  into  the  field  no  stronger  men,  and  they  entered  upon  their 
work  under  the  full  conviction  of  its  indispensableness  to  the  salva- 
tion of  that  land.  They  were  aided  too  by  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  country  and  bitter  experience  of  sufferings  and  disabilities 
caused  by  the  want  of  adequate  means  for  the  successful  prosecution 
of  their  great  undertaking  at  the  West.  Their  labors  were  strongly 
influential  in  turning  the  tide  of  public  feeling  in  favor  of  a  neglected 
and  sinking  cause.  The  pecuniary  results  were  also  highly  encour- 
aging. 

SECOND    YEAR. 

One  agent,  who  was  expected  from  the  West  to  labor  for  the  en- 
tire year,  was  prevented  by  an  afflictive  providence  from  entering 
the  field.  Another,  of  whom  the  same  was  expected,  was  able  to 
devote  only  a  few  months  to  the  service.  From  causes  beyond  the 
control  of  the  Board,  very  much  of  the  agency  of  the  year  has  been 
performed  in  detached  portions,  and  consequently  under  great 'dis- 
advantages.    This   evil,  however,  admits   of  a  remedy  in    future. 
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Since  the  last  anniversary,  a  public  meeting  in  behalf  of  the  So- 
ciety has  been  held  in  the  City  of  Boston.  Upon  the  vast  assembly 
convened,  an  impression  was  made  in  the  highest  degree  favorable 
to  the  cause.  The  proceedings  of  the  meeting  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  and  have  been  widely  circulated.  This  pamphlet, 
together  with  the  First  Annual  Report,  and  occasional  notices  in  the 
religious  and  secular  papers,  has  constituted,  so  far  as  the  press  is 
concerned,  the  entire  reliance  of  the  Society  for  public  enlighten- 
ment during  the  year. 

THE    TREASURY. 

The  amount  paid  into  the  Treasury  during  the  year  ending  Oc- 
tober loth  was  $10,967  53.  To  this  may  be  added  available  sub- 
scriptions not  yet  paid,  $693  66 — making  the  resources  of  the  year 
$11,661  19.  Disbursements  have  been  made  in  accordance  with  a 
scale  of  appropriations  fixed  by  the  Board.  This  amount  fails  by  at 
least  one-half  of  meeting  the  necessities  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ; 
and  yet,  when  we  consider  that  a  large  portion  of  the  labor  performed 
was  merely  preparatory ,  it  affords  decided  ground  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  future.  Still  higher  encouragement  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  throughout  the  year  the  Society  has  been  steadily  gaining  in 
public  favor  as  an  indispensable  instrumentality  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  objects  which  it  has  in  view.  Very  many  cases  of  influen- 
tial individuals  might  be  cited  in  proof  of  this. 

Ecclesiastical  bodies  too  have  extensively  expressed  their  appro- 
bation, and  commended  the  Society  to  the  patronage  of  the  churches 
under  their  care.  This  is  true  of  the  Synod  of  New- York  and  New- 
Jersey,  and  the  Genera]  Associations  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts 
and  New-Hampshire.  These  four  bodies,  to  say  nothing  of  others  yet 
to  be  reached,  embrace  about  one  thousand  churches,  which  may 
all  ultimately  be  brought,  it  is  believed,  to  the  aid  of  the  cause. 

MEANS    TO    BE    USED. 

The  experience  of  two  years  shows  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
suitable  number  of  able,  judicious  and  faithful  agents  to  traverse  the 
field,  impart  information,  and  reduce  the  operations  of  the  Society 
to  a  system.  An  established  and  recognized  place  in  the  great  sys- 
tem of  benevolence  is  also  indispensable.  Without  this  the  Society 
must  ever  be  a  wandering  star  among  regular  orbs.  If  the  period 
of  its  revolutions  be  not  fixed  and  known,  its  return  will  not  be  an- 
ticipated, and  diminished  contributions  as  well  as  a  ruinous  loss  of 
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time  on  the  part  of  Agents  will  be  inevitable.     The  relative  amount 
of  expenses  will  also  be  essentially  increased. 

The  work  of  regular  organization  is  now  in  successful  progress. 
About  one-third  of  the  District  Associations  in  Massachusetts  have 
assigned  specific  months  for  the  collections  in  aid  of  the  cause. 
The  same  is  true  of  some  associations  in  Connecticut,  as  well  as  of 
individual  churches  and  clusters  of  churches  in  the  principal  towns 
and  cities  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  We  earnestly  solicit  the 
aid  of  pastors  and  churches  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work. 

WESTERN    OPINION. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  convention  of  Pres- 
byterian and  Congregational  churches  held  in  the  city  of  Detroit  in 
June  last. 

Resolved,  "  That  this  convention  hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
the  association  recently  organized  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West.  They  believe  such  an  In- 
stitution to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  present  and  prospec- 
tive exigencies  of  the  West,  an-d  that  the  one  lately  formed  has  been 
already  a  great  blessing  to  the  West,  in  consideration  not  only  of  the 
pecuniary  aid  which  it  has  rendered,  but  also  by  the  encouragement 
it  has  afforded  and  the  hope  it  has  inspired  for  the  stability  and  per- 
manence of  those  Institutions  which  are  confessedly  so  essential  to 
the  religious  prosperity  of  the  West." 

WESTERN    ACTION. 

The  reaction  of  the  Society  upon  the  West  constitutes  one  of  its 
most  important  features.  This  was  described  in  the  last  Report  as 
already  "  happy  and  powerful."  Resolutions  of  different  Boards  of 
Trustees  were  given,  in  the  same  Report,  to  show  their  determina- 
tion to  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves.  In  redemption  of  their 
pledges  they  have  obtained  during  the  year,  on  their  several  fields, 
subscriptions  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  to  the  amount  of  $25,000, 
This  amount  does  not  come  into  the  Treasury  of  the  Society,  but 
may  still  be  classed  among  the  results  of  its  operations  in  conse- 
quence of  the  courage  and  confidence  which  its  existence  inspires 
on  the  Western  field.  The  receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  two  years 
of  its  existence,  added  to  the  subscriptions  obtained  at  the  West, 
make  a  grand  total  of  more  than  $50,000. 

This  is  in  a  high  degree  encouraging;  and  yet  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  subscriptions  obtained  at  the  West  will  only 
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become  available  by  degrees,  and  that  just  so  far  as  the  receipts  of 
the  Society  fail  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  current  expenses  of  the 
Institutions,  new  indebtedness  will  accrue  to  absorb  what  is  realized 
on  the  Western  field.  Probably  one-half  of  all  that  has  been  sub- 
scribed thereduring  the  last  year,  will  be  thus  absorbed ;  consequently, 
should  the  deficiency  be  as  great  for  the  coming  year,  the  Institutions 
one  and  all  would  be  inevitably  subject  to  very  great  embarrassments. 

On  the  supposition,  however,  that  the  entire  deficiency  in  current 
expenses  were  met  by  the  Society  and  subscriptions  obtained  at  the 
West  for  four  successive  years,  at  the  rate  of  the  last  year,  the  whole 
indebtedness  of  the  Institutions  would  be  provided  for,  and  a  capital 
of  some  $400,000  set  free  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  education. 
The  western  portion  of  the  work  it  is  believed  can  be  done.  Almost 
every  thing,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Society,  and  every  thing  to  be  feared  from  its  failure. 

It  may  be  stated,  that  of  the  above-mentioned  $25,000  the  sum 
of  $10,000  was  reported  by  Western  Reserve  College  ;  and  this 
amount  would  have  been  increased  but  for  the  distressing  failure  of 
the  crops,  by  reason  of  which  the  people  on  the  Reserve  have  suf- 
fered in  their  property  lo  the  amount  of  several  millions.  The  con- 
sequent perplexity  and  embarrassment  are  still  so  great  that  opera- 
tions for  the  raising  of  funds  are  for  the  present  suspended. 

A    GREAT    -WORK    ATTEMPTED. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Society  was  a  great  work, 
viz.,  to  raise  five  Institutions  from  a  state  of  feebleness  and  despair, 
and  give  them  a  vigorous  and  permanent  existence.  They  are  all 
as  yet  in  comparative  infancy,  and  yet  we  can  speak  of  their  nearly 
three  hundred  graduates — of  some  two  hundred  and  fifty  trained  in 
the  Theological  Seminary,  and  of  young  men  by  the  thousand  who 
have  received  in  preparatory  departments  a  highly  finished  educa- 
tion, and  gone  out  to  act  as  teachers  or  fill  important  stations  in  the 
community.  We  can  speak  of  repeated  showers  of  divine  mercy  with 
which  all  these  Institutions  have  been  visited,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  hundreds  of  young  men  have  been  hopefully  brought  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  large  numbers  of  whom  are  now  preach- 
ing Christ  crucified  in  the  waste  places  of  the  West  or  on  heathen 
shores.  Marietta  College  during  the  last  year  enjoyed  a  precious 
revival,  which  left  but  one  or  two  young  men  in  connection  with  the 
Collegiate  Department  that  was  not  a  member  of  the  church  or  a 
hopeful  convert. 
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But  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  our  work,  we 
must  consider  the  favorable  locations  of  these  several  Institutions — 
the  period  of  their  existence  in  the  history  of  the  West — the  money 
and  labor  already  expended  for  their  benefit — the  obstacles  overcome 
and  their  accumulated  facilities  for  prosecuting  the  great  work  of 
Christian  education.     We  must  consider  the  noble  band  of  men  by 
which  they  are  officered — as  a  body  experienced,  wise,  energetic, 
learned,  and  ardently  devoted  to  their  high  calling.     We  must  look  at 
the  vast  and  increasing  and  plastic  masses  of  mind  to  which  they  have 
access.     We  must  think  of  them  not  only  as  direct  educators  of 
leading  minds  taken  from  and  thrown  back  into  those  masses,  but  as 
thinkers,  elaboraters  of  great  principles — wise  master-builders  em- 
ployed upon  the  mighty  fabric  of  Western  society.     We  must  view 
them  as  lecturers,  rousing  the  popular  mind  to  the  importance  of 
education,  or  preachers  of  the  glorious  Gospel  in  a  land  where  error, 
subtle,  blighting,  soul-destroying,  is  rife.     We  can  speak  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  years  of  such  labor  already  •performed.     "The 
results  therefore  of  what  has  been  done,  are  already  coming  in  a 
hundred-fold,  and  yet  these  trees  of  life  have  but  just  begun  to  bear." 

NATURE    AND    OBJECTS    OP   THE    SOCIETY. 

The  Society,  like  the  Institutions  which  it  aids,  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  its  beginnings  are  hopeful.  Let  it  be  perfected  and  brought 
into  full  play  ;  and  in  view  of  its  elements  of  power,  its  noble  objects, 
and  its  field  of  operation,  we  may  well  ask.  What  may  il  not  accom- 
plish ?  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  gather  into  them  clus- 
ters of  the  ablest  minds,  whose  energies,  individual  and  combined,  are 
employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  objects  among  the  highest  and 
noblest  of  human  pursuit.  This  Society  links  into  one  grand  com- 
pact individual  clusters — as  system  is  combined  with  system  in  the 
physical  universe. 

Organization  for  promoting  the  higher  departments  of  education 
has  long  been  used  by  the  Jesuits  with  a  wide-sweeping  and  tre- 
mendous power.  During  some  portions  of  their  history  they  have 
had  under  their  control  more  than  six  hundred  colleges  scattered 
through  almost  every  nation  upon  the  globe.  Here  was  an  array  of 
influence  for  the  subjugation  of  nations  more  terrible  than  fleets  and 
armies.  Protestantism,  it  is  true,  dreads  and  repudiates  the  central- 
ization which  soiinks  the  extremities  of  such  a  system  with  one  cen- 
tral despotic  mind,  as  to  merge  in  that  mind  all  individuality.  But  we 
may  have  a  system  pervaded  with  the  elements  of  Christian  freedom 
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and  framed  for  the  more  successful  accomplishment  of  humane  and 
heavenly  objects.  > 

Such  objects  God  in  his  providence  seems  now  to  be  bringing 
before  this  Society.  Upon  such  another  country  as  is  spread  out  for 
its  field  of  operation  the  sun  never  shone.  We  ask  in  vain  for  such 
developments  as  are  unfolding  themselves  in  that  wondrous  valley. 
The  humail  race  seems  as  if  gathered  into  one  vast  amphitheatre  to 
look  on.  What  we  do  there,  we  not  only  do  for  America  but  for 
Europe  and  the  world.  All  the  varied  influences  which  can  stir  the 
human  soul,  seem  brought  into  simultaneous  action,  both  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New,  to  swell  the  population  of  that  land.  From  al- 
most every  nation  under  heaven  the  currents  there  meet  and  com- 
mingle, and  their  wild  effervescence  is  like  ocean  surges.  How  shall 
we  infuse  into  this  living  mass  those  principles  of  order,  justice, 
purity  and  heavenly  truth,  that  shall  create  appropriate  affinities,  and 
produce  a  subsidence  at  once  safe  to  the  nation  and  life-giving  to 
the  world  ? 

QUESTION    ANSWERED. 

To  such  an  inquiry,  New-England,  from  all  her  "mountains 
and  streams,"  and  from  every  page  of  her  history,  sends  back,  in 
part,  the  answer,  "Educate,  educate,"  and  this  answer  finds  an 
echo  in  millions  of  hearts  throughout  the  land.  The  Jesuit,  too,  not 
to  be  outdone,  chimes  in.  Not  only  so  ;  with  all  his  experience  and 
skill  and  resources  and  energy,  he  hastens  to  secure  the  monopoly. 
But  happily,  the  weapons  of  this  warfare  are  to  us  familiar  wea- 
pons. Our  fathers  tried  them,  achieved  glorious  conquests,  and  be- 
queathed them  to  us.  If  the  Jesuit  can  here  "  take  the  sword," 
and  not  "  perish  with  the  sword,"  he  will  perform  the  crowning 
work  of  all  Jesuitical  achievement.  Let  him  try  it.  What  Ameri- 
can Protestant  heart  does  not  burn  for  the  contest  ? 

DEMAND    FOR    SYSTEM. 

But  the  work  is  so  great  in  itself,  and  multiplies  so  rapidly  on 
our  hands,  that  it  cannot  be  done  without  system.  Three  colleges 
only  were  founded  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  twenty-two  in 
the  eighteenth.  The  machinery  of  a  modern  organization  would 
then  have  been  worse  than  useless.  Not  so,  however,  under  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  present  century.  Some  of  the  causes  of  this 
increase  have  received  a  signal  check  in  the  pecuniary  reverses  of 
the  country,  but  most  of  them  will  continue  to  operate  with  great 
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power.  The  tide  of  emigration  will  continue  to  flow  with  accumu- 
lated streri]gtli — new  States  will  rise — the  public  domain  will  extend 
— indeed,  the  nation,  for  good  or  for  ill,  seems  destined  by  one 
mighty  stride  to  reach  the  Pacific.  A  vast  demand  for  the  means  of 
education  will  of  course  be  created.  Many  ill-projected  Institu- 
tions have  already  found  a  grave,  and  others  doubtless  will  follow  ; 
but,  after  due  allowance  for  bills  of  mortality,  the  living  will  be  nu- 
merous.    They  must  be  so,  or  our  ruin  as  a  nation  comes. 

It  is  with  only  a  portion  of  these  that  this  Society  will  have  to 
do.  But  the  history  of  the  American  colleges  abundantly  shows, 
that  the  planting  of  the  higher  Institutions  of  learning  has  been  the 
peculiar  vocation  of  such  churches  as  it  represents;  and  in  order 
to  the  perfect  fulfillment  of  that  vocation  in  the  West,  an  organiza' 
tion  seems  indispensable.  The  planting  of  churches  went  on  for 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society  was  called  into  being.  But  the  demand  for  it  became 
imperious  ;  and  it  now  groups  the  thousand  applications  for  aid  from 
feeble  churches  into  one  sublime  call.  Its  extended  and  blessed 
operations  are  among  the  leading  influences  which  create  a  demand 
for  an  educational  organization  that  shall  bring  similar  principles 
into  play,  and  reduce  to  system  the  co-ordinate  department  of 
Home  Missionary  work  at  the  West. 

TRUE    principle    STATED. 

It  should  never  be  forgotten,  that  applicant  Institutions  will  in- 
crease more  rapidly  than  those  which  are  aided  can  be  safejy  strick- 
en from  the  list  of  beneficiaries.  But  few  of  the  earliest  American 
colleges,  that  were  in  any  measure  dependent  upon  the  benevolent 
public,  have  yet  ceased  their  calls  for  aid.  Said  an  individual,  not 
long  since,  "  I  have  aided  a  certain  Western  Institution  for  twelve 
years,  and  a  college  that  cannot  go  alone  after  that  period  is  not 
worth  having."  But  such  a  principle  carried  out  would  seal  the 
destruction  of  every  college  upon  the  globe.  Under  its  operation, 
Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  and  Princeton,  would  long  since  have  existed 
only  ill  the  memory  of  the  past.  Two  of  these,  during  the  last  year, 
even,  have  had  their  agents  abroad,  and  Yale  received  its  most  splen- 
did benefactions  not  less  than  130  years  from  its  foundation. 

This  principle  would  also  carry  ruin  throughout  the  West. 
Western  Reserve  College  occupies  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
chain  of  such  Institutions  as  are  aided  by  this  Society.  But  in  its 
present  extremity   this  Institution  cannot  be  abandoned  by  the  East 
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without  endangering  its  existence.  We  would  bring  the  utmost 
pressure  upon  the  churches  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  at  the 
earliest  practicable  period  throw  upon  them  the  entire  responsibili- 
ty of  its  support.  It  is  even  a  standing  rule  of  the  Board,  that  depend- 
ence must  in  all  cases  cease  at  the  "  earliest  dates  possible;"  but  it 
would  be  in  the  highest  degree  unwise  to  cast  a  given  Institution 
off,  simply  because  so  brief  a  period  of  dependence  had  expired. 
The  same  spirit  of  impatience  would  lead  to  the  abandonment  of 
another  and  another,  till  our  whole  literary  cordon  would  perish  1  The 
great  principle,  then,  which  should  regulate  the  action  of  the  Socie- 
ty, no  doubt  is,  extreme  caution  in  the  reception  of  needy  Institutions, 
and  then  no  premature  abandonment. 

PURITAN    WISDOM. 

The  original  design  of  the  Puritans  was  to  establish  a  college  in 
each  of  the  New-England  colonies.  But  this  intention  in  the  New- 
Haven  colony  was  checked,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Dwight,  by  "  well- 
founded  remonstrances  from  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  who  very 
justly  observed,  that  the  whole  population  of  New-England  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  support  one  Institution  of  this  nature,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  a  second  would  in  the  end  be  a  sacrifice  of 
both."  Hence,  as  early  as  1644  contributions  in  wheat  were  sent 
from  the  colony  of  New-Haven,  "  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  schol- 
ars at  the  college  at  Cambridge ;"  and  the  establishment  of  Yale 
College  was  delayed  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Here  was  Puri- 
tan wisdom. 

In  the  exercise  of  similar  wisdom,  this  Society  was  organized. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Eastern  churches  will  do  immeasurably 
more  for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West,  by  giving  a  vigorous  and  permanent  existence  to  a  few, 
than  by  scattering  their  resources  among  a  multitude  that  would 
inevitably  conflict  with  each  other,  and  entail  upon  all  perpetual 
feebleness  and  inefficiency.  Let  the  Society  give  such  existence 
to  but  one  such  fountain  of  intellectual  and  moral  power,  and  its 
blessings  will  be  borne  onward  to  all  time.  But  it  may  be  called  to 
do  this  in  multiplied  instances.  Within  a  period  no  longer  than 
the  establishment  of  Yale  Collecje  was  under  discussion,  the  Great 
Valley  has  received  an  accession  to  its  population  of  about  ten  rail- 
lions  1 

MODIFICATION    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in  May  last,  a  Committee  was 
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appointed  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  so  amending  the  Consti- 
tution,'as  to  enable  the  Society,  with  appropriate  limitations,  to  extend 
aid  to  Institutions  at  the  West  of  a  lower  grade  than  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries.  Should  such  modification  be  adopted,  it 
would  give  the  Society  a  more  direct  and  extensive  bearing  upon  pop- 
ular education,  and  greatly  increase  the  power  of  its  antagonism  to 
the  educational  movements  of  the  Jesuits.  The  prevalence  oi popu- 
lar ignorance,  beyond  dispute,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  alarming 
features  in  our  present  condition  as  a  nation.  By  universal  consent 
our  national  fabric  rests  upon  two  grand  pillars,  intelligence  and 
YJrtue.  An  ignorant  people  cannot  govern  themselves.  We  have  no 
reason  to  fear  that  some  daring  usurper  will  rise  from  the  midst  of 
us,  and'  Samson-like,  lay  hold  of  the  pillars  and  prostrate  the  fabric. 
The  very  attempt  would  cause  national  indignation  every  where  to 
burst  out  like  devouring  fire.  If  the  fabric  ever  falls,  it  will  be  by 
gradual  decay  weakening  the  pillars,  till  they  are  unable  to  sustain 
the  superincumbent  weight.  But  every  mind  shrouded  in  igno- 
rance is  a  decayed  particle.  These  particles  too  are  beginning  to 
exist  by  the  million  !  Here,  then,  is  a  great  department  of  philan- 
thropic and  Christian  effort,  which  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  peril- 
ous to  neglect ! 

Not  a  few  have  regarded  the  Society  as  an  organization  "  born 
oat  of  due  time ;"  but  we  trust,  nevertheless,  that  it  bears  the  "  signs" 
of  a  heavenly  origin,  and  will  eventually  perform  its  full  share  of  the 
sublime  work  of  saving  the  West.  Once  more,  therefore,  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  patronage  of  the  friends  of  learning  and  religion,  and 
fervently  invoke  divine  aid  under  a  deep  consciousness  that  "  except 
THE  Lord  build  the    house,  they  labor  in   vain  that  build 


IT." 


In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  October,  1845. 


Auburn,  N.  Y., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  individual  in  Rev'd. 
Mr.  Fisher's  Chuicli, 

Auclover,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor's 
Parish,      .         .         . 

Agawam,  Mass.,  .... 

Boston: — 

Old  Snuth   Church,      • 

Park  Street,        "... 

Mount  Vernon,  "... 

Bowduin,  "  ... 

Central,  "... 

Essex  Street,      "... 

Pine  Street,         "... 

Robert  Farley,      .... 

E   Buck, 

Henry  Clark,         .... 

Thos.  P.  Cushing, 

James  Boynton,    .... 

J.  Field,         

South    Boston  :     Rev.   Mr.   Patton'i 
Church, 

Batavia,  N.  Y.,     . 

Brighton,  N.  Y.,   . 

Brooklyn,  N.Y., 

1st  Preaht.  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Pas- 
tor,  

2d  Presbt,  Church,  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer, 
Pastor,       .;.... 

3d  Presbt.  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Levifis, 
Pastor, 

Mr.  H.  W.  Ripley,        .... 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Rev.  Mr.  Seymour's 
Church 

Brookfield,  Conn.,         .... 

Colchester,  "  Rev.  Mr.  Arnold's 
congregation,     .         .         .         •         . 

Cliarlestown,  Mass.,  Winthrop  Church 
and  Society, 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Love- 
joy's    congregation,  .         .        , 

Concord  N.  H.  West  Parish, 

''         "      Rev.  Noyes'  congrega- 
tion,    

Concord,  N.  H.,  Ist  Cong.  Society, 
Rev.  Mr.  Bouton, 

Danbury,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Stone's 
congregation,  .         .         .         • 

Dudley,  Mass.,  Rev.  Dr.  Bates'  Ch., 

Dedham,  Mass.,  Rev.  Dr.  Barges' 
Church,      • 

Dalton,   Mass., 

Enfield,        "        in  part,      . 

East  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  Congreg. 
Church  and  Society,  by  Mr.  G.  Mer- 
riam, 

East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.,         .         .         . 

Fairfield,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Atwater 
Parish  collection,      .... 

Fairhaven,  Mass.,  .... 

Farmington,  Conn.,  by   S.  Hart,  Esq. 

Legacy,     Miss     Eunice     Wood- 

ruff, $100, 

Collection  in  Rev.  Dr.  Porter's 
congregation,        .        .        .      49  57 

Great    Bartington,    Mass.,  Rev.    Mr. 

Turner, 

Greenwich,   Conn.,   Rev.   Mr.    Coe'B 

Parish, 


$66  75 
14  50 

60  25 

20  OD 

953  00 

13-2  5U 

330  50 

223  00 

238  00 

315  00 

105  36 

50  00 

5  00 

5  00 

10  00 

5  00 

20  00 

36  18 

23  58 

13  39 

337  32 

251  34 

296  48 

3  00 

63  37 

5  45 

20  75 

37  37 

25  00 

11  75 

91  82 

20  00 

83  25 

56  44 

59  75 

10  00 

110  00 

20  00 

66  25 

48  00 

60  00 

149  57 

32  56 

281  75 

Greensfartns,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Porter- 
Parish,       

Hartford,  Conn.,    .... 

Hi  isdalo  Mass.,  by  two  individuals. 

Homer,   N.  Y.,      .  .        . 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Fitz'  Parish 
"         "        Rev      Mr.     Richards 
Parish, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.,      . 

Lowell,  Mass  ,  by  Rev.  Mr.  Burnap 
Young  Ladies' Benevolent  Soc,  Ap- 
pleton  street  Church,    ...    24  00 

Ladies  Charitable  Association,    10  75 

Monthly  Concert, 5  25 

Collected  by  Prof.  Allen,       .     102  46 


Lee,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Burr  pastor 

Lenox,  " 

Lifiyette,  N.  Y.  .         •        .         , 

Le  Roy,  " 

Milford,  Conn.,  Isl  Church,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Train's  Church, 

Meriden,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Perkins' 
parish, 

Middletown,  Conn.  Rev.  Mr.  Crane's 
Church, 

Millbury,  Masa.,  Rev.  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham,   

Marblehead,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Wm.  Reed,  . 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  1st  Church,  36  47 
"  ...         "  9  00 


New  London,  Conn.,   Rev.    Mr.    Ed- 
ward's congregation, 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock's congregation, 
Norwalk,    Conn.,     Rev.      Mr.    Hall's 
Church,  .        .         8  00 

"  "  •        .         .     123  00 


New  Fairfield,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Perry's 

congrpgation, 

Norwich,    Conn.,     Rev.     Mr.    Arms' 

Church,      .         .         .     28  68 

"  Bond's        "  ...   1-24  00 


New  Canaan,  Conn.,  Rev.  T.  Smith's 
parish 

New  Milford,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.  Green- 
wood's parish,  .  .  .  24  10 
and  by   Mr.  Whiting,         .        26  00 


North  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr. 
Wilcox's  cong'n,  .... 

North  Woodstock,  Conn.,  by  Mr.  Tho- 
mas Boutell,       .         •        .         .         . 

Newburyport,  Mass.,     •        .        .        , 

Niagara,  N.  Y., 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  the  several  Con- 
gregational Churches  and  Yale  Col- 
lege,   

New  York  City  : — 

Bleecker-street    Presbyt'n   Church 

Rev.  Dr.  Mason,    . 
Mercer-st.  Presbt.  Church.  Rev.  Dr 

Skinner,  .... 

West-st.  Presbt.  Church,  Rev.  M 

Holt, 

F.  P.  Schoals,  Esq. 


22  23 

520  00 

2  00 

36  43 

41  72 

15  on 

55  70 

142  46 
23  10 

18  00 
18  00 
13  25 

32  16 

30  31 

117  17 


15  77 
50  00 

45  47 

201  00 

54  95 

131  00 

6  25 

153  68 

96  00 

50  10 

15  00 

10  00 

124  50 

27  00 

544  00 

446  00 

543  00 

73  42 
25  00 
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Received   by  the   hands  of  Messrs. 
Leavitt,  Trow,  &  Co., 
NEWiiBK,  N.  J.: — 

Market  St.  Presbt.  Church  Rev.  Mr. 

Bradley, 

Second- St.  Presbt.  Church,  Rev.  E. 

Cheever, 

Third-st.  Presbt.   Church,  Rev.  Dr. 

Brinsmade 

First-sl.   Presbt.  Church,   Rev.  Dr. 

Eddy 

Oxford,  Mass.,    Rev.  Mr.  Bardwell's 

Church, 

Providence,  R.  I.,  Rev.  Dr.  Tucker's 
congret'n 54  00 

...        .        .        .        49  58 


Percipanny,  N.   J.,    Rev.   Mr.     Ford, 

Pastor, 

Pittsford,  N.  Y.,  . 

Philadelphia: — 
Ist  Presbt.  Church,  Rev.  Mr.  Barnes, 
3d  Presbt.        "    Rev.  Mr.  Brainard, 
—  Presbt.        "     Rev.  Mr.  Rood, 
Clinton-st.      "     Rev.  Dr.  Parker, 
Arch-st.  Church,  Mr.  Constable, 
Mrs.  Falconer,  .... 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  Parish  collection, 

Rochester,  N.Y.,  collection 

Stamford,   Conn.,    Rev.    Mr.   Alvord 
PTStor  •         »         •         •         • 

Stanwick,  Conn.,  Rev.  Mr.   Perkins 
Pastor..  .... 

Springfield,   Mass.,   Rev.  Dr.  Osgood 
and  Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  Pastors,     . 

"  Rev.  Mr.  Russell's  Church, 

Sutton,    Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Tracy,  Pas 
tor,  .        •         •         •    .     * 

Salem,  Mass.,  Parish  collection, 

Stoneham, "         "  " 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  "    collection,  . 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  E.  W.  Leavmworth, 
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"        by  Rev.  J.  A.  Root, 
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APPENDIX. 


ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY. 
Address  of  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Beman  rose,  he  said,  to  move  the  adoption  of  the  Re- 
port which  had  now  been  submitted  to  the  meeting.  He  had  consented 
to  do  this  with  much  reluctance,  because  he  had  not  had  time,  since  his 
return  from  tlie  great  West,  (the  field  of  our  operations,)  to  arrange  his 
thoughts,  to  appear  before  such  an  audience,  for  a  pubUc  address.  But 
he  would  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility  laid  upon  him,  for  lie  felt  a 
deep  interest  in  the  subject,  and  he  had  some  things  which  he  wished  to 
say,  and  which  ought  to  be  said,  respecting  the  sublime  enterprise  in 
which  we  have  engaged.  We  are  assembled,  Mr.  President,  for  a  grand 
purpose,  and  I  design  to  divert  your  attention  to  some  of  the  measures 
which  may  promote  its  accomplishment,  and  to  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  should  excite  a  deep  and  active  interest  in  its  progress  and 
final  success. 

Cast  your  eye  for  a  moment,  over  the  field  which  this  Society  has 
chosen  for  its  cultivation,  and  where  they  have  undertaken  to  accom- 
plish what  some  might  deem  impossibilities.  It  lies  between  the  great 
lakes  on  the  North  and  the  Ohio  river  on  the  South,  and  extending 
from  the  AUeghanics  on  the  East  to  the  Missisippi  on  the  West.  But 
this,  let  it  be  remembered,  is  only  our  present  limits.  Our  operations 
must  soon  pass,  with  the  tide  of  population,  the  mighty  Father  of  Wa- 
ters^ and  spread  out  before  us  a  territory  not  less  interesting  to  the  far^ 
and  to  the  still  farther  West.  We  must  keep  pace  with  existing  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  necessities  of  this  almost  literal  world.  We  must 
estimate  the  importance  of  this  country,  not  from  what  it  is  now.  in  its 
rude  state,  almost  as  it  came  from  the  hand  of  nature,  but  as  it  will  be, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be,  when  its  resources  are  thoroughly  explored  and 
fully  developed. 

Let  us  endeavor  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  future  from  what  we  know 
of  the  present;  and  in  this  estimate  we  should  include  soil,  mines,  fa- 
cilities for  commerce,  and  prospective  population. 

The  soil  of  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  is  the  richest  in  the 
world.  I  do  not  deem  this  remark  extravagant — I  say  deliberately,  the 
richest  in  the  world.  There  are  some  parts  of  it  which  have  not  their 
parallel  this  side  of  the  garden  of  Eden, — a  spot  now  blotted  from  the 
map  of  our  globe.  It  is  true,  that  a  small  proportion  of  it  only  is  yet  under 
cultivation.  We  have  the  almost  boundless  Prairie,  with  its  sod  yet  un- 
broken,— the  dense,  primeval  forest  which  has  never  echoed  to  the  sound 
of  the  axe-man, — the  oak-opening,  though  in  appearance  like  cultivated 
parks,  untouched  by  the  hand  of  art.  But  all  these,  as  we  look  upon 
them,  tell  us  what  they  will  be.  Plenty  follows  upon  the  very  plough- 
share of  the  husbandman.  If,  said  he,  I  have  ever  rejoiced  in  lookino- 
at  the  products  of  agriculture,  it  was  while  crossing  some  of  those  vast 
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prairies,  or  other  fertile  portions  of  tlie  west,  and  seeing  a  single  field  of 
waving  wheat,  already  white  to  the  harvest,  a  mile  square,  owned  by  a 
single  man,  and  yielding  not  less  than  five  and  twenty  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  or  while  gazing  upon  immense  forests,  I  had  almost  said,  of  In- 
dian corn  which  promised  not  less  than  sixty  or  eighty.  As  an  agricul- 
tural country,  no  part  of  this  land  or  any  other,  can  surpass,  and  very  few 
equal  the  great  valley.  Its  productions  are  already  immense,  affording 
us  some  data  by  which  we  may  estimate  what  they  will  be  in  a  century, 
or  even  in  hall' a  century  to  come.  This  territory  will  probably"be  one 
of  the  richest  farming  countries  on  the  surface  of  our  globe, — affording 
almost  every  production  needful  for  the  supply  of  human  wants. 

But  in  estimating  the  future  importance  of  the  great  West,  we  must 
not  overlook  its  exhaustless  and  unnumbered  mines.  These,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  discovered  and  partially  explored,  lie  on  the  borders 
of  the  vast  lakes  of  the  North,  and  stretch  along  the  margin  of  the 
Mississippi  river.  Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  unfold  abundance,  and 
these  mines,  when  fully  explored,  and  their  treasures  disinterred  and 
brought  into  the  market,  will  effect  a  great  change  in  the  existing  com- 
merce of  the  world  in  relation  to  these  articles.  They  will  probably  ex- 
ist, for  ages  to  come,  the  sources  of  great  wealth  to  the  western  country. 
Nor  are  these  useful  metals  the  only  treasures  which  lie  beneath  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  that  far-famed  valley.  In  some  localities,  iron  and  tin  abound, 
and  marble-quarries,  and  beds  of  coal  have  been  discovered.  The  sub- 
terranean treasures  are  hardly  less  A-aluable  than  those  which  now  exist 
upon  the  surface,  or  which  may  be  seen,  by  the  prophetic  eye,  as  cover- 
ing the  face  of  that  country  when  civilization,  and  the  arts,  and  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce  of  man  in  its  various  workings,  shall  make  it  what  it 
is  destined  to  be,  in  taste  and  wealth  and  beauty. 

The  commerce  of  that  country  must  be  immensely  great.  It  is  true 
it  lies  remote  from  the  Atlantic,  but  it  has  inland  seas  of  its  own.  It  has 
outlets  to  the  common  highwaj'  of  nations  by  large  navigable  rivers,  not 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world  ;  and  these,  in  connection  with  the 
great  chain  of  lakes  which  contain  half  the  fresh  water  on  the  globe, 
form  communications  with  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the 
South,  with  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  Northeast;  and,  by 
means  of  artificial  channels,  with  the  metropohs  of  the  Empire  State, 
and  the  emporium  of  continental  commerce  on  the  East.  Over  the  wa- 
ters of  these  mighty  lakes,  and  along  the  channels  of  these  majestic  riv- 
ers, and  along  the  line  of  these  extended  canals,  will  be  transported  the 
products  of  this  rich  soil,  and  the  wealth  of  these  exhavistless  mines,  and 
enlist  the  enterprise  of  nations  and  augment  the  commerce  of  the  world. 
But  I  need  not  dwell  upon  a  point  which  has  not  failed  to  attract  the  eye, 
and  fix  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  observer  of  this  great  valley,  in 
this  land  and  every  other  land,  as  connected  with  commercial  operations. 
As  to  i\\&  future  population  of  that  country,  it  must  be  immense.  The 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  West  now  embraced,  or  which  must 
soon  be  embraced,  in  the  field  of  our  operations,  can  sustain  more  than 
fifty  millions  of  inhabitants.     It  is  not  like  the  East, — it  is  almost  all  ca- 

f)able  of  cultivation.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  square  mile  of  waste 
and.  The  hand  of  art  will  reclaim,  and  convert  to  some  useful  purpose, 
almost  every  acre.  I  verily  believe,  that  it  is  capable  of  sustaining  a 
population  as  dense  as  that  of  China.  Indeed,  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity may  yet,  for  aught  I  know,  make  it  far  more  populous  than  that 
empire.  These  States  and  others  connected  with  them,  in  the  great 
Western  valley,  must,  in  the  process  of  time,  and  that  too  not  very  re- 
mote, command  the  balance  of  power  in  this  Republic,  and  sway  the 
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destinies  of  this  country.  The  West  is  a  young  giant, — in  his  infancy 
now,  but  he  is  destined  to  a  mature  future  manhood ;  and  we  may  well 
tremble  for  ourselves  and  this  land  of  our  Pilgrim-fatliers,  if  this  giant 
is  to  grow  up  and  thereuse  his  unlimited  power,  untrained  and  uneducated. 
It  is  not  for  the  West  alone,  butxlbr  the  East,  for  our  countrj^,  for  human 
rights  and  the  world,  we  are  acting  in  the  truly  Christian  enterprise  we 
have  undertaken.  There  is  a  future  empire  there  that  must  be  looked 
to,  or  the  stai  of  hope  for  this  land,  and  the  nations,  will  go  down  in 
darkness. 

The  speaker  remarked,  thai  it  might  be  thought  by  some,  that  a 
country  so  rich  in  resources  as  tiie  one  now  described,  should  be  able  to 
sustain  its  own  institutions  of  learning,  and  not  be  dependent  on  aid  from 
abroad.  He  would  reply  to  this  suggestion,  that  we  must  look  at  the 
West  as  it  now  is,  and  not  as  it  will  be  when  its  productions  are  matur- 
ed, an4i  its  wealth  is  available.  The  present  population  of  the  country  is 
far  from  being  homogeneous  in  its  character, — far  difl'erent  from  that  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  especially  from  the  population  of  New 
England.  The  natives  of  this  country  are  of  two  classes,  those  from  the 
East,  and  those  from  the  South.  These  two  races  are  distinct  in  their 
habits,  tastes,  manners,  modes  of  life,  and  industr}^  Remote  causes  are 
yet  in  operation  which  keep  them  di:«tinct.  It  will  be  the  work  of  time  to 
assimilate  them  so  that  they  shall  present  a  uniform  national  character. 
And  then  the  natives  of  the  old  world  abound  there.  Having  crossed  the 
great  waters,  and  landed  on  our  shores,  few  of  them  remain  with  us,  on 
the  Atlantic  borders,  but  the  impulse  of  emigration  carries  them  west- 
ward over  the  mountains.  And  here  we  have  on  this  great  field  a  con- 
gregation of  nations, — under  intellectual  and  moral  influences  as  diverse 
as  the  four  winds  from  which  they  came.  They  are  not  prepared  to  act 
together,  nor  to  act  efficentlj^  in  sustaining  schools  and  colleges  and  oth- 
er important  institutions  of  society, 

I  would  not  slander  this  people,  for  I  have  experienced  their  hospi- 
talities beyond  my  power  to  repay,  and  which  it  will  ever  be  my  plea- 
sure to  acknowledge, — but  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  that  the  people  are 
not  educated ; — they  are  comparatively  ignorant.  They  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  destitute  of  institutions  of  learning;  colleges,  academies,  and 
common  schools  do  not  exist  there,  and  bless  the  land,  and  accomodate 
every  district  of  country,  as  they  do  among  us.  And  why,  said  he,  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  This  country  is  still  in  its  infancy.  In  many  parts,  it  is 
still  a  great  wilderness.  The  dense  forests  have  hardly  begun  to  be 
levelled,  and  the  prairies  hardly  begun  to  be  broken  up.  All  is  on  a 
grand  scale, — but  it  is  the  magnificence  of  nature  and  not  of  art.  Its 
wealth  is  prospective,  just  as  was  the  wealth  of  this  country  when  our 
fathers  first  landed  on  these  shores.  The  people,  most  of  them  recent 
settlers,  are  unable  to  devote  the  labor  or  money  necessary  to  build  up 
and  sustain  the  institutions  of  learning.  They  are  doing  something,  but 
they  cannot  do  all  that  must  be  done.  Their  resources  are  often  de- 
manded to  erect  houses  for  their  own  shelter,  and  to  obtain  subsistence 
for  their  wives  and  children. 

The  speaker  adverted  to  the  state  of  religion  in  the  western  country, 
and  said,  that  the  people  needed  foreign  aid  in  this  respect.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  institutions  of  the  West,  literary  or  religious,  to  keep  pace 
with  the  tide  of  emigration  even  from  the  Eastern  Slates;  and  how  is  it 
possible  then,  single-handed  and  alone,  for  the  hosts  of  Europeans  that 
are  pouring  in  upon  them,  like  the  mighty  stream  of  their  own  Mississip- 
pi. This  Society  and  the  Home  Missionary  Society  were  both  of  them 
necessary  to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  existence  and  prosperity  of  the 
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West.  I  Iiave  traversed  the  ground  ;  I  have  looked  at  their  condition  ;  I 
have  anticipated  their  future  progresss  and  destiny ;  and  I  see  no  other 
hope  of  salvation. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  Dr.  B.  directed  the  attention  of  the  au- 
dience to  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Society.  If  it  be  asked  what  we 
are  doing,  or  what  we  purpose  to  do,  the  answer  can  be  given  in  a 
few  words.  We  are  afibrding  aid — and  aid,  too,  without  which  these  in- 
stitutions could  not  live — to  four  Colleges  and  two  Theological  Semina- 
ries. These  are  under  an  able  and  laborious  body  of  officers  who  are  exer- 
cising a  wide  and  salutary  influence  in  the  West.  One  of  these  Col- 
leges is  in  Jacksonville,  in  the  State  of  Illinois.  He  has  visited  this  du- 
ring his  recent  tour.  Its  situation  was  beautiful,  and  every  thing  around 
it  was  classical.  The  number  of  students  was  respectable,  and  the  Col- 
lege was  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the  community,  and  its  light 
should  be  neither  extinguished,  nor  obscured.  Another  College»under 
the  patronage  of  this  Society  is  at  Crawfordsville,  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana. He  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  this  institution  too,  and  was 
greatly  gratified  with  his  interviews  with  those  members  of  the  faculty 
who  were  at  home.  It  was  under  the  care  and  supervision  of  Eastern 
men, — devoted  to  their  professional  duties,  and  who.  he  doubted  not,  la- 
lorcd  more  hours  in  a  day  than  almost  any  man  in  this  assembly  !  This 
College  recently  experienced  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss  in  the  destruction 
of  its  edifice  by  fire,  and  from  this  severe  calamity  it  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered. It  is  an  important  institution  and  ought  to  be  sustained.  It  is  in  a 
prosperous  condition  as  to  students,  Hnd  has  educated  some  fi.-st-rate 
voung  men  who  are  doing  much  good  in  the  State.  Every  friend  of  In- 
diana should  feel  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  The  great  interests  of  know- 
ledge and  religion  call  upon  us  not  only  to  continue,  but  to  increase  our 
aid. 

In  addition  to  those  two  Colleges  in  the  far  west,  we  are  affording  as- 
sistance to  four  institutions  in  the  State  of  Ohio,  two  Colleges,  and  two 
Theological  Seminaries.  These  are  the  College  at  Marietta,  the  Wes- 
tern Reserve  College  at  Hudson,  and  the  theological  department  in  con- 
nection with  it,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  at  Cincinnatti.  As 
these  have  been  more  under  your  observation,  and  are  consequently 
much  better  known  than  the  former  two,  I  need  not  speak  of  them  par- 
ticularly in  this  connection.  Their  agency  is  needed,  and  they  are  doing 
much  good.  They  are  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society,  and  they 
cannot  live  without  our  aid. 

In  affording  assistance  to  Western  Colleges  and  Theological  Insti- 
tutions, we  have  entered  upon  a  great  and  good  work.  But  I  fully  be- 
lieve Providence  has  more  than  this  for  us  to  do.  The  field  is  a  large 
one,  and  is  still  opening  before  us.  We  shall  probably,  at  some  future 
day,  enlarge  our  operations,  and  reach  the  academies  and  high-schools 
of  the  land,  and  control  the  active  business  mind  of  the  nation.  Here 
it  is  that  the  Jesuit  is  at  work  at  the  West.  In  this  matter  he  has  out- 
stripped the  Protestant.  The  Romanist  cares  not  so  much  for  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  a  country,  as  the  control  of  those  who  are  to  take 
the  most  active  part  in  its  affairs  ;  and  he  especially  desires  to  have  the 
exclusive  education  of  females. — He  would  rather  have  the  instruction 
of  one  young  lady  than  of  twenty  young  men,  for  he  has  sagacity  enough 
to  see  the  influence  of  woman  upon  the  community,  and  especially  in  the 
subtle  and  Satanic  tactics  of  the  Romish  Church. 

But  I  must  conclude  my  remarks,  and  give  way  to  others  who  can 
better  entertain  and  interest  the  audience.  But  I  cannot  take  my  seat 
without  saying,  that  I  have  been  over  this  field, — I  have  explored  it  with 
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some  degree  of  accuracy,  and  have  seen  its  condition  and  importance  ; 
and  I  declare  to  you  before  high  Heaven,  that,  if  it  was  necessary,  we 
better  give  up  any  of  our  charities  rather  than  this.  Every  thing  de- 
pends on  this, — the  weal  of  our  country  and  of  the  world.  No  one  can 
justly  suspect  me  of,  undervaluing  Foreign  JMissions,  — but  if  it  were 
necessary  to  relinquish  one  in  order  to  prosecute  the  other,  let  that  cause 
be  suspended  rather  than  this  !  Neither  our  land,  nor  the  world  is  safe, 
if  we  give  up  the  West. 

Mr.  President,  brethren,  friends,  we  must  come  up  to  this  work,  and 
do  our  duty.  We  have  not  begun  to  do  it  yet.  God  and  our  country 
and  coming  generations,  call  upon  us,  and  we  must  not  sleep  on  our  part ! 
If  the  West  is  not  protected,  may  God  protect  us, — for  there  is  no  human 
help.  The  formation  of  the  character  of  the  West — intellectual,  moral, 
spiritual — is  the  most  solemn,  the  most  mighty,  the  most  glorious,  the 
most  sublime  work,  save  the  redemption  of  man, — and  the  one  is  but  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  other, — ever  undertaken  in  our  world.  I  sub- 
mit the  resolution  to  the  meeting. 


Dr.  Beman  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon,  whose  address  was 
in  substance,  as  follows :  ' 

JMr.  President: — The  vivid  and  impressive  delineation  in  which  the 
great  West  has  just  been  presented  to  our  view,  has  turned  my  mind 
from  the  particular  topic  on  which  I  was  proposing  to  speak.  The 
thought  has  suggested  itself  to  me,  as  I  have  been  listening,  that  for  some 
two  or  three  centuries,  ever  since  the  North  American  continent  began  to 
be  occupied,  or  even  to  be  explored,  by  European  enterprise,  the  history 
of  what  is  now  our  country  has  turned  chiefly  upon  the  conflict  among 
various  powers  and  principles  for  the  dominion  of  that  boundless  West 
which  has  just  now  been  so  skilfully  portrayed  before  us. 

Go  back  to  the  dawn  of  American  history — trace  out  the  annals  of 
discovery  and  of  settlement,  and  how  intense,  how  dramatic,  is  the  inte- 
rest that  hangs  over  the  problem  by  what  race  of  men,  by  what  forms  of 
society,  and  by  what  faith,  and  worship,  that  region,  the  richest  of  all  the 
earth  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  natural  resources,  was  to  be 
occupied. 

The  first  lodgment  upon  the  soil  of  what  we  call  our  country — the 
first  discovery  of  the  magnificent  Mississippi — the  first  occupation  of  any 
part  of  the  great  Central  Valley  of  our  empire — was  by  Spain,  the  same 
Spain  that  conquered  Mexico,  and  parcelled  out  South  America  into 
subjugated  provinces;  and,  for  a  while  it  was  uncertain  whether  North 
America  might  not  be  a  dependency  of  the  Spanish  crown.  The  destiny 
of  the  world  was  poised  in  that  uncertainty. 

France  also  made  her  lodgment.  Montreal  and  Q,uebec  were  settled 
by  Frenchmen  before  the  Mayflower  moored  in  the  Bay  of  Plymouth. 
French  explorers,  traders,  and  Jesuits,  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence, 
worshipped  at  Niagara,  sailed  along  the  chain  of  our  great  Mediterranean 
waters,  and  launched  their  canoes  upon  the  Mississippi,  itself  another  Med- 
iterranean rolling  to  the  ocean.  The  gigantic  scheme  of  American  em- 
pire planned  by  the  adventurers  and  statesmen  of  France,  was  such  as 
would  have  honored  the  genius  of  Napoleon.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  project : 
the  long  line  of  French  forts  and  trading  posts,  intermingled  with  mis- 
sion stations  of  French  Jesuits,  was  extended  from  the  icy  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  this  day 
the  remains  and  memorials  of  that  enterprise  lie  scattered  along,  like  the 
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fragmentary  relics  of  some  great  antediluvian  monster,  through  the  en- 
tire interior  of  the  continent. 

Meanwhile,  English  energy  was  laying  the  foundations  of  a  colonial 
empire  here.     The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  in  combination  with 
the  spirit  of  political  freedom  and  religious  independence,  planted  the 
thirteen  English  Colonies  along  the  Atlantic.     Thus  the  hatreds  and 
jealousies,  the  opposing  principles  and  clashing  interests,  that  divided 
the  nations  of  the  old  Avorld,  were  transported  to  these  primeval  forests. 
Popish  France  and  Protestant  England,  with  their  hereditary  animosity, 
their  commercial  rivalry,  and  their  political  and  social  contrariety,  came 
into  collision,  on  the  eastern  and  northern  frontier  of  New  England,  on 
the  waters  of  Lake  Champlain,  among  the  Indians  of  what  is  now  West- 
ern New  York,  and  along  the  tributary  streams  of  the  Ohio.     A  hundred 
years  ago  was  the  period  of  that  protracted  conflict  which  some  of  us  in 
our  childhood  have  heard  old  men  speak  of, — the  "  old  French  war,"  and 
the  yet  earlier  "  French  and  Spanish  war."     Spain  at  that  period  held 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commanded  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Georgia  to  Maine,  owned  the  sovereignly  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  over  all  that  magnificent  valley  drained  by  the  "  Father  of  Wa- 
ters," and  over  all  the  basin  of  the  lakes,  with  their  outlet  through  the 
St.  Lawrence,  France  was  perfecting  her  scheme  of  empire.    That  "old 
French  war,"  involving  on  the  part  of  our  ancestors  a  most  heroic  ex- 
penditure of  treasure,  of  suffering,  and  of  blood — for  in  none  of  these  par- 
ticulars did  it  fall  behind  even  the  conflict  of  the  Revolution — was  a 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  tHe  West,  and  thus  for  the  possession  of 
America.     In  that  struggle  was  involved  the  history  of  all  following 
ages.    The  result,  as  determined  under  Providence  by  the  energy  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  (or  rather  Anglo-Norman)  race,  was  the  overthrow  of  the 
French  empire  in  America.     That  the  West  did  not  become  a  province 
of  France  as  swayed  by  the  Bourbons,  and  the  theatre  for  ever  of  all 
ihose  influences  that  make  the  French  country  and  race  so  diverse  from 
our  own,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  persevering  heroism  with  which  our 
ancestors — moved  and  sustained  as  by  some  prophetic  impulse,  dimly  but 
devoutly  conscious  of  the  future — struggled  in  thatconflict.  To  that  hero- 
ism of  theirs,  under  Providence,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  certainty  that  one 
language — our  language — is  to  be  spoken  along  all  these  parallels  of 
latitude,  from  ocean  to  ocean ;  and  that  the  political  forms  and  institu- 
tions of  the  Anglo-American  race  are  to  be  established  over  all  that  field 
of  empire,  the  richest  and  fairest  that  the  sun  looks  down  upon. 

But  the  great  question  was  not  yet  settled.  No  sooner  was  the  power 
of  French  soldiers  and  Jesuits  broken  by  the  steady  valor  of  Puritan  arms 
and  the  deep  enthusiasm  of  Puritan  hearts,  than  another  act  of  the  drama 
commenced.  Shall  America  belong  to  the  American  people,  or  shall 
they  who  have  planted  themselves  here,  amid  so  many  dangers,  and 
whose  heroism  has  opened  the  broad  West  to  the  enterprise  of  their 
posterity,  go  on  to  redeem  the  land  from  the  wildness  of  nature,  and  to 
convert  its  resources  into  wealth,  that  a  foreign  parliament,  beyond  the 
ocean,  may  gather  up  that  wealth,  by  means  of  taxes  and  monopolies, 
and  may  oppress  the  land  itself  with  a  narrow  and  imperious  system  of 
government'?  The  West  has  been  won,  and  with  it  all  America,  but 
for  whom  and  for  what?  For  British  domination,  or  for  American 
freedom?  That  was  the  next  form  of  the  question.  Great  Britain,  in 
training  and  aiding  these  colonies  to  humble  the  power  of  France,  and  in 
thus  Ireeing  them  from  the  dangerous  proximity  of  their  ancient  enemies, 
had  made  them  a  match  for  herself;  and  then,  when  she  began  to  treat 
them  as  if  they  existed  for  her  and  not  for  themselves,  the  conflict  of  the 
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Revolution  followed  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  issued  in  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  States.  Thus  it  was  determined  that  the  great  West, 
into  which  the  pioneers  of  civihzation  were  then  just  beginning  to  de- 
scend from  the  Alieganies,  should  he  not  British  but  American — not  par- 
celled out  into  manors  and  lordships — not  covered  over  with  feudal  en- 
tails and  encumbered  with  rights  of  primogeniture — not  oppressed  with 
the  demoralizing  power  of  a  State  Church,  and  a  tithing  priesthood ; 
but  freely  opening  its  treasures  of  the  soil  and  of  the  mine,  and  trans- 
formed from  the  rudeness  of  nature  into  the  beauty  of  cultivated  fields 
and  smiling  villages  and  crowded  marts,  with  magical  rapidity,  under 
(he  influence  of  a  purely  American  civilization. 

Still  the  question  of  the  destiny  of  the  West,  involving  directly  the 
destiny  of  the  whole  continent,  and  more  remotely,  but  not  less  surely,  the 
destiny  of  the  world,  remains  the  grand  problem  of  American  history. 
Some  great  points  have  been  settled  heretofore,  but  the  intellectual  and 
moral  destiny  of  the  West  is  yet  to  be  determined.  Spanish  dominion 
over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  over  all  the  streams,  from  their  esttiaries 
to  their  head  springs,  that  pour  into  that  gulf  the  drainage  of  a  continent, 
is  no  longer  possible.  The  French  scheme  of  empire  has  passed  away 
for  ever ;  no  dynasty,  royal,  imperial,  or  republican,  can  restore  it.  The 
ascendency  of  the  English  language  on  our  soil,  and  of  the  old  Teutonic 
race,  is  separated  for  ever  from  all  dependence  on  the  British  isles,  and 
from  all  connection  with  British  feudal  institutions.  American  demo- 
cracy is  a  fact  not  only  of  the  past  and  of  the  present,  but  of  the  future 
also.  American  democracy  is  enthroned  in  the  West;  there  is  the  power 
that  places  its  own  fiivorites  in  the  chair  of  state,  and  sways  at  its  plea- 
sure our  federal  legislation  and  our  foreign  policy.  And  now  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  shall  be  the  tendency,  what  the  destiny,  of  that  democracy? 
— what  ideas,  what  moral  and  spiritual  forces,  shall  form  the  character 
and  control  the  fate  of  the  millions  who  from  age  to  age,  are  to  inherit 
the  inexhaustible  resources,  and  to  swarm  upon  the  plains  and  streams 
of  that  great  West?  The  same  question,  at  the  foundation,  which  was 
the  question  for  our  fathers  in  their  day,  is  the  question  for  us  in  our  day. 
The  Jesuit,  driven  off  by  arms  a  century  ago,  when  he  came  with  armed 
strength  under  the  lilied  banner  of  the  Bourbons,  has  returned  under  the 
banner  of  our  own  freedom,  to  renew  the  conflict  on  the  field  of  his  old 
defeat.  He  has  come,  as  before,  the  antagonist  of  all  those  ideas  and 
influences  that  came  in  the  Mayflower.  The  principle  which  he  repre- 
sents, and  of  which  he  is  the  emissary,  is  the  principle  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  bondage — the  principle  which,  wherever  it  prevails,  makes  men 
in  the  end,  if  not  immediately,  incapable  of  freedom.  Let  the  principle 
which  he  represents,  and  for  which  he  plots  and  labors,  prevail  through- 
out the  West ;  let  him  bind  the  souls  of  men  in  chains,  and  teach  them 
to  believe  and  act,  without  thinking,  under  the  dictates  of  priestly  au- 
thority ;  and  though  the  forms  of  our  freedom  may  remain,  the  spirit 
under  them  will  be  the  spirit  of  servitude.  Let  his  principle  prevail,  and 
all  is  lost. 

The  conflict  then  for  the  possession  of  the  West — the  old  conflict  of 
opposing  principles — is  renewed  in  our  day,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Our  fathers  met  the  question,  in  the  bloody  field — in  the  face  of  "  the  red 
artillery" — at  the  storming  of  the  bastion.  We  have  done  with  that ; 
and  for  the  present  at  least  the  enemy  has  done  with  it  too.  By  God's 
favor  we  may  now  say  in  reference  to  this  conflict  of  principles,  "  The 
weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual."  The  question  who 
shall  possess  the  great  field  of  "  time's  noblest  empire  " — the  question 
whether  Protestant,  Evangelical,  Anglo-Saxon  institutions,  or  iheinstitu-- 
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lions  and  influences  of  Rome,  shall  cover  that  field  and  mould  the  form- 
ing population — is  now  to  be  determined  by  another  sort  of  conflict  than 
that  in  which  our  fathers  expended  so  profusely  their  treasure  and  their 
blood.  Shall  the  Jesuit  gain  the  ascendancy  there  ?  Shall  the  power 
which  was  dispossessed  a  century  ago,  when  it  was  entrenched  and  in 
arms,  now  regain  the  ground  by  the  stealthy  process  of  priestly  inva- 
sion ?  The  Jesuit  has  not  forgotten  his  old  haunts  along  the  lakes  of 
the  Northwest,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  its  great  tributary 
streams.  And  why  should  he  forget  them  ?  Many  of  them  retain  to 
this  day,  and  will  retain  for  ever,  names  redolent  of  Romish  devotion,  and 
Jesuit  zeal;  and  every  name  calls  up  some  reminiscence  of  the  self- 
denials  and  the  toils  of  men  whose  memory  is  as  dear  to  the  sensibilities 
of  the  Roman  Catholic,  as  the  memory  of  Brainerd  and  of  Eliot,  to  ours. 
The  Anglo-Puritan  names  of  Plymouth  and  Salem,  of  Boston  and  Con- 
cord, of  Hartford  and  Providence,  speak  not  more  stirringly  to  us,  than 
those  old  French  Catholic  names  to  the  Papist.  Much  as  we  abhor  the 
principles  which  the  Jesuit  represents,  and  the  cause  in  which  he  serves, 
why  may  we  not,  in  the  spirit  of  a  generous  hostility,  honor  the  zeal 
which  brings  him  back  into  the  field  of  ancient  conflicts,  to  recover  in 
reliance  on  the  arts  of  peace  what  his  predecessors  lost  in  their  reliance 
on  the  arts  of  war.  Why  may  we  not  acknowledge  some  touch  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  tear  that  springs  in  the  Jesuit's  eye,  as  he  traces  the  spot 
w^here  ages  ago  the  wandering  missionary  of  his  order  gathered  the 
skin-clad  catechumens  in  the  wigwam  chapel,  and  having  taught  them 
to  mingle  their  Ave  Maria  with  their  war-whoop,  and  the  chanted  litany 
with  the  chanted  death-song,  breathed  his  last  prayer,  and  was  buried 
in  the  wilderness. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  all  our  Christian  enterprises  which 
have  in  view  either  the  welfare  of  our  own  country,  or  the  conversion  of 
the  world,  have  within  a  few  years  past,  assumed  somewhat  of  a  belli- 
gerent tone  and  attitude.  Our  Bible,  Missionary  and  Tract  Societies,  in 
every  field  in  which  they  operate,  have  been  compelled  to  contemplate 
the  movements  of  Rome  as  a  hostile  element,  with  which  they  cannot 
but  come  into  collision.  But  if,  in  reference  to  the  efforts  of  these  and 
kindred  associations,  clashing  every  where,  as  they  must  needs  clash, 
with  those  efforts  of  which  Rome  is  the  centre,  we  make  use  of  language 
borrowed  from  the  armed  and  deadly  strife  of  war,  it  is  not — no,  let  it 
never  be — in  the  spirit  of  persecution.  We  believe  indeed,  most  ear- 
nestly, that  the  prevalence  of  the  religious  institutions  and  principles 
which  our  fathers  planted  on  these  Atlantic  shores,  would  be  the  preva- 
lence of  the  gospel,  and  the  diff'usion  of  intellectual  freedom  and  force,  of 
moral  purity  and  advancement,  and  of  universal  enterprise,  activity  and 
■wealth;  and  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  no  less  earnestly,  that  the 
prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  this  land,  would  be  at- 
tended with  all  that  intellectual  darkness,  and  that  torpor,  and  stagnation, 
with  which  it  is  attended  elsewhere  and  always  ;  but  we  do  not  believe 
that  legislation  is  at  all  competent  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  We 
would  place  no  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  conscience — none  on  Roman 
Catholic  immigration.  We  welcome  Roman  Catl.olics  to  our  land,  from 
the  darkness  and  oppression  of  Papal  Europe,  that  we  may  guide  them 
and  their  children  in  a  better  way.  We  would  not,  if  we  could,  shut  out 
the  tide  of  emigration  that  sets  so  strongly  upon  our  shores.  We  would 
still  open  our  "  broad  armed  ports,"  and  say  to  the  teeming  Avorld,  Here 
is  room  enough  and  to  spare.  And  then  upon  the  rolling  surges  of  popula- 
tion, we  would  pour  the  light  of  truth,  and  all  the  blessings  of  freedom 
and  of  learning.     We  must  conquer  by  no  carnal  weapons.     We  must 
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seek  no  advantage,  by  any  sort  of  wrong  doing.    It  is  a  moral  conflict, 
fairly  arrayed,  and  as  such  we  must  meet  it 

In  this  conflict,  which  so  involves  the  destiny  of  the  world,  no  one 
agency  is  more  important  than  the  erection  and  support  of  institutions  of 
learning,  like  those  embraced  in  the  beneficence  of  this  Society.  The 
world  over,  as  the  men  of  learning  and  intellectual  influence  are,  so  will 
the  people  be,  especially  if  the  institutions  where  such  men  have  their 
training,  are  allied  in  their  principles  and  aims  with  the  interests  and 
sympathies  of  the  people.  Here  then  is  the  key  of  empire.  The  party 
which  gets  possession  of  that  moulding  influence  which  will  be  exerted 
by  the  men  of  education — the  party  which  holds  the  seats  of  the  highest 
and  best  education,  and  teaches  the  teachers  of  the  people — that  party 
will  have,  in  every  most  important  sense,  possession  of  the  West. 

The  Jesuits  who  come  hitlier,  understand  this  ; — and  when  I  speak  of 
the  order  of  Jesuits,  I  speak  of  all  that  constitutes  the  life  and  power  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy.  They  know  that,  among  such  a  people  as  ours, 
little  is  to  be  done  by  mere  priest-craft ;  they  see  that  we  are  too  shrewd 
for  that;  and  they  see  at  the  same  time,  that  the  American  mind  thirsts 
after  education.  Therefore  they  come,  full  of  love  and  zeal,  and  full  o 
democracy,  to  build  colleges,  and  to  teach.  Teaching,  rather  than  mere 
priestcraft,  has  been  from  the  beginning,  the  great  vocation  of  the  Jesuits. 
Called  into  being,  as  an  order,  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  Re- 
formation, their  ambition  has  been  to  be  a  learned  order,  and  to  bring 
the  world  into  the  most  absolute,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  bondage  by 
the  power  of  mind  acting  on  mind.  At  first  they  aspired  to  teach  the 
Princes  of  Europe.  And  now  they  come  among  us,  with  the  design  of 
forming  and  controlling  the  princes  of  our  race,  by  training  in  their 
schools  those  who  are  to  be  a  few  years  hence  the  guiding  minds  of  the 
great  West.  A  mere  priest,  such  as  satisfies  the  religious  wants  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  community,  is  not  'particularly  formidable.  The  trade 
of  priest  in  that  Church,  or  indeed  in  any  church  which  has  priests,  is 
very  easily  learned.  To  make  crosses,  to  consecrate  holy  water,  to  per- 
form ceremonies,  to  say  prayers,  to  find  the  lessons  for  the  day,  and  read 
them,  to  administer  sacraments  by  a  prescribed  ritual — all  this  is  the 
simplest  of  all  mechanical  arts ;  it  requires  no  training  of  the  intellectual 
faculties,  no  mental  power,  no  thought.  The  trade  is  merely  a  round  of 
functions  perfunctorily  performed.  Hence  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood has  always  been  characterized  by  ignorance.  It  is  true,  there  have 
always  been  men  of  great  intelligence  and  sagacity  m  the  Roman  priest- 
hood— men  for  the  high  places  of  council  and  of  power — men  qualified 
10  sway  the  mighty  forces  of  that  despotism  over  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious millions  ;  but  the  ordinary  Roman  priests,  in  every  land,  the 
mere  instruments  and  machinery  of  superior  power — the  operative  priests 
— have  never  been  remarkable  as  an  intefligent  body.  And  why  should 
they  be?  What  need  has  the  Pope  of  intelligence  in  them?  Intelli- 
gence implies  thought,  and  what  has  the  Papacy  to  do  with  thought  in 
its  inferior  instruments  ?  Thought  in  the  people,  or  in  those  who  have 
to  do  directly  with  the  people  ! — thought,  elastic,  kindling,  quickening  ! — 
it  is  what  the  court  of  Rome  dreads,  every  where  and  always, 
above  all  things  else.  In  mere  priests  then,  though  their  name  be 
legion,  there  is  little  to  be  feared.  No  !  such  as  they  are  not  the 
tacticians  who  plan  the  battle,  nor  the  engineers  who  are  to  secure 
the  victory,  in  this  war.  No  !  our  conflict  is  not  with  priests  as  such,  but 
with  teachers,  with  those  who  aspire  to  be  the  educators  of  our  educated 
minds,  and  through  these  to  control  the  people.     When  Rome  would  in- 
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vade  a  free  Protestant  country  to  bring  it  into  subjection,  she  is  wise 
enough  to  send,  not  the  mere  priest,  but  the  priestly  teaclier. 

Here  is  a  grand  distinction  between  a  priesthood  and  a  Christian  min- 
istry. Every  Christian  minister  is  a  minister  not  of  forms  but  of  the 
hving  word,  and  thus  a  teacher.  "  Apt  to  teach,"  is  one  of  his  essential 
qualifications,  which  if  he  lacks,  he  has  mistai<en  his  calling.  Thus  the 
Protestant  minister,  wherever  he  goes,  carries  with  him  the  elements  of 
intellectual  life  and  progress ;  under  his  ministrations,  learning  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  religion;  the  religion  of  which  he  is  the  minister,  is  a 
reading,  inquiring,  thinking  religion;  and  in  proportion  as  his  people 
become  religious,  they  become  intellectual,  and  begin  to  thirst  after  uni- 
versal knowledge.  It  is  because  our  country  had  such  a  ministry,  two 
hundred  years  ago, — it  is  because  our  country  has  been  so  long,  and  to 
such  an  extent,  supplied  with  such  a  ministry,  from  so  many  consecrated 
seats  of  learning, — that  Romanism  is  compelled  to  appear  among  us  in 
a  new  character,  and  to  operate  by  a  new  system  of  tactics.  Why  does 
not  that  hierarchy  expend  something  of  its  zeal  for  science  and  for  the 
intellectual  illumination  of  all  orders,  upon  Ireland,  or  upon  Spain? 
Surely  there  is  ignorance  enough  in  Ireland  to  demand  some  little  ex- 
penditure of  zeal,  for  its  removal.  For  centuries  Romish  influence  has 
had  lull  swing  in  Ireland.  i\.ges  ago.  Rome  might  have  taught  the  Irish 
peasantry  to  read  and  to  write  :  why  has  she  not  done  so  ? — why  is  she 
not  doing  it  now?  The  schools  and  colleges  that  Ireland  ought  "to  have 
— where  are  they ?  The  Pope  reserves  them  for  this  country.  Why? 
Because  the  labors  of  Protestant  Christian  teachers  here  have  made 
schools  and  colleges  the  indispensable  instrumentality  here.  What  will 
govern  Ireland,  will  not  convert  America.  Ireland  and  Spain  are  ex- 
amples to  us.  There  they  stand ;  dark  memorials  of  what  Roman 
Catholic  teaching  can  do  to  enlighten  and  to  save  the  nations  ! 

To  us  then  the  Jesuit  comes,  as  the  teacher — the  educator — the  man  of 
learning,  smooth,  polisjied,  accomplished,  gliding  with  sinuous  motion 
to  what  he,  with  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  recognizes  as  the  true  seats 
of  power  in  such  a  country.  He  must  be  met,  not  as  a  Dominican  armed 
with  instruments  of  torture — not  as  a  bare-foot  zealot,  with  an  army  of 
crusaders  at  his  heels — but  as  ihe  Jesuit  teacher  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  comes  to  Ibund  colleges  and  universities,  by  which  the  leading 
minds  of  the  West,  and  through  them  the  entire  people  of  the  West, 
may  be  taught  that  it  is  best  and  safest  to  have  their  thinking  done  lor 
them  at  Rome.  We  can  meet  him  successfully  only  by  founding  better 
colleges  and  universities  than  he  can  found.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
have  other  colleges  than  his ;  ours  must  be  better  than  his  ; — befter  in 
their  focilities  and  apparatus  for  acquiring  and  imparting  knowledge, 
better  in  the  extent  and  thoroughness  of  their  system  of  instruction, — 
better  in  their  well-established  reputation  and  their  hold  on  public  con- 
fidence,— better  in  their  sympathy  with  the  character  and  principles  and 
political  institutions  of  the  American  people.  This  we  can  surely  do, 
unless  we  become  recreant  to  our  name  and  history,  and  faithless  to  the 
great  trust  which  God  has  committed  to  us  for  our  posterity  and  for  the 
world.  But  in  order  to  do  this  we  must  have  deliberate,  well  planned, 
associated  effort.  To  do  this  we  must  have  some  fit  voluntary  organi- 
zation— such  as  this  Society — in  which  counsels,  inquiries  and  plans,  may 
be  matured  into  system,  and  by  which  scattered  desires  and  impulses  of 
individual  minds  may  be  concentrated,  and  scattered  contributions 
gathered  into  the  channel  of  a  perennial  stream.  In  our  movements 
thus  far,  we  have  endeavored  to  proceed  only  as  directed  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  as  sustained  by  his  people. — To  what  extent  the  move- 
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ment  as  managed  by  our  hands  will  be  permanent,  I  do  not  predict; 
but  I  will  say  that,  if  it  shall  fail  hereal'ter,  what  has  been  done  has  not 
been  lost.  Every  dollar  that  has  been  contributed,  is  now  yielding  its 
harvest. 

It  has  sometimes  been  thought  that  theparticular  enterprise  for  which 
this  Society  exists,  must  be  weak  for  want  of  a  hold  upon  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  religious  public.     But  are  not  the  Christian  College  and  the 
Theological  Seminary  as  really  Christian  institutions  as  the  Sabbath- 
School  ?     And  may  they  not  be  as  effectually  commended  to  the  reli- 
gious sympathies  of  an  enlightened  evangelical  community?     Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  are  a  natural  product  of  Protestant  Cliris- 
tianity,  the  Christianity  which  rests  upon  the  Bible.     Wherever  and  by 
whomsoever  that  kind  of  Christianity  is  planted,  there  you  see  institu- 
tions of  this  general  character  springing  up  to  perpetuate  Christianity  by 
perpetuating  the  right  sort  of  a  ministry.    We  have  heard  much  about 
''  the  apostolical  succession."    There  is  a  true  apostolical  succession,  very 
unlike  the  chimera  wliich  bears  that  name.     The  gospel  is  in  its  nature 
self-perpetuating,  and  was  designed  by  the  Saviour  to  be  so,     Wher- 
ever the  gospel  is,  there  are  churches  with  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
teaching  ministry;  and  those  churches  will  care  for  their  posterity  and 
for  the  world,  and  guided  by  their  teachers  will  take  pains  to  perpetuate 
that  teaching  ministry  through  following  ages.     This  is  the  true  apos- 
tolical succession.      Paul  defined  it  when  he  said  to  Timothy,    "  The 
things  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  among  many  witnesses,  the  same 
commit  thou  to  faithful  men  who  shall  be  able   to  teach  others  also." 
The  Apostle,  not  willing  that  the  ministry  of  the  living  word  should  die 
with  him,  had  taken  Timothy  and  others  as  his  pupils,  and  had  trained 
them  for  that  work  by  teaching ;  and  now,  not  Avilling  that  those  whom 
he  trained  should  be  the  last,  he  charges  Timothy  to  set  up  a  College,  as 
it  were,  and  be  a  teacher  of  Theology.     So  wherever  you  find  a  true 
Christian  minister,  you  find  one  who  is  not  willing  to  let  the  ministry  die 
in  his  hands.     There  is  a  divine  instinct  in  such  men  which  moves  them 
to  perpetuate  their  order,  |and  therefore  moves  them  to  provide  and  es- 
tablish such  institutions  as  shall  train  from  age  to  age  a  faithful  and  able 
teaching  ministry.  \ 

The  Roman  priesthood,  being  a  priesthood  rather  than  a  ministry,  a 
trade  rather  than  a  liberal  profession,  receives  its  training,  as  we  might 
naturally  expect,  apart  from  the  laity.     But  it  is  a  characteristic  feature 
of  our  Protestant  Colleges,  that  in  them  those  who  are   to  serve  the 
Church  in  the  ministry  of  the  gospel,  pass  through  a  liberal  course  of 
studies  in  promiscuous  intimacy  with  those  who  are  to  serve  their  coun- 
try in  other  professions  and  employments.     This  gives  a  blessed  power 
to  the  Colleges  of  our  country.    At  each  great  seat  of  learning,  young 
men  from  various  parts  of  the  land,  with  various  prospects  and  hopes, 
destined  severally  to  all  the  various  walks  of  intellectual  activity  and  in- 
fluence, come  together  to  be  companions  for  just  those  years  in  which 
the  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed,  and  the  most  endearing ;  they 
sit  on  the  same  benches,  drinking  instruction  and  excitement  from  the 
lips  of  the  same  teachers  ;  they  mingle  in  the  same  sports  on  the  play- 
ground, the  same  rambles  over  the  hills,  the  same  intellectual  strifes  and 
exhibitions;  they  worship  evening  and  morning  in  the  same  chapel; 
the  light  of  humble  piety  in  one  shines  into  the  conscience  of  all  the 
others ;  and  when  a  special  religious  influence  comes  down  upon  that 
little  world  of  various  minds,  and  thoughts  and  emotions  reaching  into 
eternity  begin  to  pass  from  mind  to  mind,  how  often  are  all  those  hearts 
moved  with  one  impulse  like  the  heart  of  one  man.    The  young  men  in 
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Buch  insiitutions  educate  each  other.  Those  destined  to  various  profes- 
sions and  to  the  most  diverging  paths  of  hfe,  exert  upon  each  other  in 
the  intimacy  of  their  intercourse  as  fellow-students  a  mutually  liberaliz- 
ing and  mutually  invigorating  influence.  And  long,  long  afterwards, 
amid  the  hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  life,  amid  the  sordid 
toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the  land, 
and  perhaps  in  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of  College  years,  and  of 
teachers  and  classmates  in  the  College  halls,  may  be  to  many  a  man  of 
high  position  and  commanding  influence,  like  the  subduing  remem- 
brance of  a  mother's  gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in  nightly  prayer  upon 
the  now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to  sin. 

Such  are  the  institutions  which  we  would  give  to  the  West,  for  the 
church,  and  for  the  republic.  Without  such  institutions,  the  West  is  lost ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the  West  with  an  educated  Christian  ministry, 
— far  more  impossible  to  supply  it  with  other  kindred  and  au.xiliary  intellec- 
tual influences,  from  the  institutions  of  the  East.  With  such  institutions, 
and  with  the  various  educational  and  religious  arrangements  which  such 
institutions  imply,  and  whicli  it  is  the  province  of  other  benevolent  or- 
ganizations to  promote,  the  West  is  saored,  and  becomes  the  broad  thea- 
tre of  the  triumph  of  those  principles  and  influences  which  came  in  the 
Mayflower.  The  destiny  of  the  West,  which  draws  after  it  the  destiny 
of  the  East  and  of  the  world,  turns  upon  this. 

The  concluding  Address  was  made  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Cox,  D.  D.  A 
mere  sketch  only  of  thisfelicitou's  and  eloquent  effort  can  be  given: — 

Dr.  Cox  remarked,  that  many  theories  had  been  broached  on  the  con- 
nection of  learning  and  religion  ;  that  they  were  often  dissonant,  but  that 
on  the  whole,  they  were  improving.  It  had  been  found  that  ignorance 
was  no  great  security  to  orthodoxj^,  and  that  the  pride  of  learning  did  not 
arise  from  learning,  but  from  the  Ibol  who  pretends  to  have  it. 

But  tlicories  apart,  he  continued,  there  is  one  thing  that  to  my  mind 
illustrates  the  connection — the  existence  of  this  Society.  Look  at  its  of- 
ficers— are  they  not  hterary  men  ?  Among  them  are  the  officers  of  our 
colleges,  and  men  who  are  known  everywhere  as  men  of  talent  and  learn- 
ing— yet  are  they  merely  literary?  How  you  would  slander  and  de- 
grade them  if  you  thought  they  were  learned  merely  for  the  sake  of  be- 
ing so,  and  held  not  their  knowledge  in  subserviency  to  higher  purposes  ; 
for  learning  without  the  gospel  is  a  functionless  angel,  that  has  lost  its 
■way,  and  is  wandering,  blind  and  confused,  amid  Ihe  darkness  cf  this 
world. 

There  was  a  venerable  man,  -whom  America  adopted  as  her  son,  and 
might  have  adopted  as  her  father ;  the  name  of  Witherspoon  should  be 
dear  to  Americans,  and  especially  to  you  as  Jerseymen.  Witherspoon 
said  "  Cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  contrary  to  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  not  coincident  with  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
cursed  be  all  that  learning  that  is  not  subservient  to  the  cross  of  Christ." 

I  lay  down  this  principle,  that  this  book  (the  Bible)  is  inspired,  and 
comes  from  the  heart  of  God,  through  human  amanuenses,  to  your  heart, 
and  aside  from  this  there  is  no  inspiration.  Revelation  is  one  system, 
and  the  supposition  of  anything  contrary  or  dissonant  might  make  you  a 
citizen  of  Nauvoo,  but  never  make  you  a  true  Christian. 

And  what  would  you  think  of  Mr.  McLane,  our  Minister  to  England, 
if  he  needed  an  interpreter  to  read  his  instructions,  and  had  to  act  upon 
a  mere  translation  ?   and   how  much  more  should  God's  ambassador 
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know  how  to  read  his  master's  instructions  in  the  language  in  which 
they  were  given  ?  Thus  God  has  bound  the  interests  of  learning  and 
religion  together,  to  keep  our  own  "  E  Pluribus  Unum"  inviolate  for- 
ever. 

The  roll  of  time  develops  new  combinations  and  changes,  as  the  ka- 
leidescope,  with  its  unchangeable  pebbles,  when  held  to  the  sun.  Em- 
pires rise,  and  flourish,  and  fall ;  and  the  poet  points  to  their  ruins,  and 
utters  the  elegy,  "  Q,uot  hominum  ibi  floruere." 

"  How  many  men  did  flourish  there, 
And  there  is  now  their  sepulchre." 

Fools  desire  liberty  for  its  own  sake,  that  they  may  do  what  they  list; 
but  wise  men  want  it  as  a  means  to  a  higher  end  ;  and  our  great  love  to 
this  republic,  that  it  leaves  men  free,  is  because  they  must  be  free  to 
feel  their  accountability.  I  do  not  indeed  believe  that  we  would  be  more 
free  from  persecution  than  other  sinners,  only  that  our  faith  demands 
perfect  liberty  of  conscience  for  all  forms  of  Christianity,  yea  all  forms 
of  reliffion.  We  would  be  intolerant  of  none,  not  even  of  the  World's 
Convention,  that  met  to  vote  God  ofl"  his  throne,  to  put  out  the  sun  and 
light  this  universe  with  tapers. 

°  And  our  only  hope  is  that  this  nation  is  to  be  an  exception  ;  else,  the 
arch  of  our  empire  comes  down.  We  have  had  our  birth-time,  and  con- 
flict and  glory ;  if  these  fail,  and  wealth,  and  luxury,  and  sin  follow,  then 
perhaps  we  may  expect  no  Gothic  hordes  upon  our  borders  from  some 
unknown  realm  ;  but,  if  such  a  catastrophe  ever  comes  on  our  children,  it 
•will  come  from  a  semi-civilized  people  full  of  military  ardor,  that  can  see 
all  things  but  Iheir  own  graves. 

As  scholars,  then,  and  as  Christians,  we  ask  you  to  join  in  a  coalition 
of  wisdom,  and  learning,  and  philosophy,  that  shall  be  a  blessing  to  the 
world,  and  on  which  the  blessing  of  God  shall  rest. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

September^  1843. 
Voted, — That  in  reference  to  any  Institution  applying  to  this  Board 
for  assistance,  it  shall  be  required, 

1.  That  the  authorities  of  such  Institution  shall  correspond  with  this 
Board  at  least  annually  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  such  Institution,  its 
financial,  statistical,  social  and  religious  state,  keeping  the  Board  apprised 
in  general  of  any  facts  connected  with  its  history,  which  may  have  a 
bearing  on  the  appropriation  of  the  Board. 

2.  That  the  Board  shall  be  informed  and  provided  with  the  appro- 
priate documents  in  relation  to  the  terms  of  incorporation  of  such  Insti- 
tution, its  officers,  trustees,  and  students,  that  the  Board  may  know  their 
true  condition,  and  so  appreciate  their  claims  for  the  assistance  desired. 

September,  1844. 
Voted, — That  hereafter  all  appropriations  in  aid  of  these  Western 
Institutions  shall  be  for  three  specific  purposes,  viz  :  1st,  for  the  support 
of  Instructors ;  2d,  for  the  purchase  of  books ;  3d,  for  the  purchase  of 
apparatus — and  the  moneys  granted  by  the  Society,  shall  not  be  appro- 
priated to  any  other  object. 

October,  1845. 
Voted, — That  it  be  a  rule  with  this  Board  not  to  receive  an  applica- 
tion for  aid  from  any  Institution,  unless  it  be  duly  authorized  and  authen- 
ticated by  its  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  committee  appointed  to  consider  the  expediency  of  so  altering 
the  Constitution  as  to  embrace  Academies  and  lower  schools  made  an 
elaborate  report,  which,  after  some  consideration,  was  recommitted  to 
the  same  committee,  with  instructions  to  report  a  plan  of  operations  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  report  which  they  have  now 
made. 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  preach  the  next 
annual  discourse,  and  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  his  alternate. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  according  to  adjournment,  met  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  Wednesday,  Oct.  28,  1846,  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was  deliv- 
ered by  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman,  D.  D.,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  from 
Gen.  4:9:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper  ?  The  discourse  was  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  occasion ;  comprehensive  in  its  views,  yet  dis- 
criminating and  pungent,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to  make  every 
listener  reprobate  the  principle  involved  in  the  inquiry  of  Cain,  and 
feel  that  in  an  interesting  and  even  fearful  sense,  he  was  his 
"  brother's  keeper."     A  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

On  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  29,  the  Anniversary  services  were 
attended  at  the  South  Church.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beman,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  took  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  Presi- 
dent of  Knox  College. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was  read  by 
the  Rev.  Theron  Baldwin,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Marietta 
College, 

Resolved,  That  the  Report  be  adopted,  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the 
Board. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  Edv^tin  Hall,  D.  D.,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
Eesolved,  That  the  duty  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  foster  Educational  Institu- 
tions at  the  West,  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  providence  of  God. 

These  resolutions  were  sustained  by  impressive  addresses  on  the 
part  of  the  movers,  who  were  followed  by  a  most  earnest  and  vigor- 
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ous  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  Society  from  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher, 
D.D.,  of  Boston. 

The  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Linsley  ; 
after  which  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  followine:  Officers  were  chosen  : 
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OFFICERS. 

^ccsfTJcnt. 
Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Uice^^i-csflfents. 
Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
J.  M.  ATVVOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  G.  W.  BLAG  DEN,  Boston. 
Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D..-  New-York  City. 
Rev.  L  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Rev.  A.  PETERS,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 
Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

33ircctovs. 
Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  ELTAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,   " 
Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD, 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New- York  City. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D  ,      " 
Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS, 
Rev.  S.  W.  FISHER,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 
Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 
Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE, 
G.  W.  CROCKETT,  Esq,       " 
Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  Westfield,  Mass. 
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ffiorresponlJinu  Secretarn. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

3^ecot1ifnfl  Seccctarn. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

2rr;asui*Ki". 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Troy,  N.  Y., 
on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  1847. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the 
next  annual  discourse,  and  the  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  his 
alternate. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOG- 
ICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated.  The  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long  only,  as,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may 
demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President,  Vice- 
Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Board 
of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and 
also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the 
offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary, 
shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contributing 
annually  to  its  funds. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of  moneys, 
when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all  agencies 
for  collecting  funds  ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the  several  Insti- 
tutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  manner  ;  (it  being 
understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  ac- 
cording to  the  designations  ;)  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society  when  they 
deem  it  necessary  ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  provided 
the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 


THIUD  REPORT. 


Our  last  Report  closed  with  the  inspired  declaration — Except 
THE  Lord  build  the  house  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it. 
There  seems  to  be  a  special  appropriateness  in  the  use  of  this  decla- 
ration when  we  remember  the  vastness  of  the  house  upon  which  we 
are  humble  laborers  under  the  great  Master  Builder.  SolomoUj 
when  weighed  down  under  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  projected 
Temple,  exclaimed—"  Who  am  I  that  I  should  build  him  an  house  ?" 
The  thought  which  oppressed  him  was  that  he  was  to  build  for  God — ■ 
and  of  course  for  ages. 

Whenever  we  strike  a  blow  upon  the  magnificent  structure  that 
is  going  up  in  the  West,  we  ought  in  like  manner  to  feel  deeply  that 
we  are  building  for  God,  and  building  for  ages.  However  humble 
the  particular  part  assigned  us — its  relations  to  the  great  building  in- 
vest it  with  a  high  and  solemn  interest.  Although  the  results  of  our 
past  labors  have  not  equalled  the  exigencies  of  the  cause,  yet  we  are 
cheered  with  the  thought  that  we  have  not  labored  "  in  vain."  These 
results  will  appear  in  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Society — in  the  state 
of  public  sentiment  at  the  East  with  reference  to  the  enterprise— and 
in  the  encouragement  given  and  the  resources  developed  at  the  West. 

the  treasury. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the 
year  have  been  $15,686  74.  The  balance  in  the  Treasury,  Oct.  15th, 
1845,  was  $348  04,  making  the  resources  of  the  year  $16,034  78, 
Disbursements,  after  deducting  expense  of  agencies,  &c.,  have  been 
made  to  the  several  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society  in 
such  relative  proportions  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Board  their  exi- 
gencies required. 

The  above  receipts  are  some  four  thousand  dollars  in  advance  of 
those  of  the  previous  year.  Very  little  has  been  realized  except  as 
the  result  of  direct  public  appeal  or  personal  solicitation  on  the  part  of- 
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agents.  A  lack  of  definite  information  in  reference  to  the  enterprise 
prevents  Pastors  from  presenting  the  cause  to  their  people.  It  is  in- 
dispensable therefore  that  some  agent  go  over  the  whole  field,  furnish 
information,  and  open  the  way.  In  respect  to  some  hundreds  of 
churches  this  has  been  done,  and  the  Society  is  just  beginning  to  reap 
the  benefit  in  voluntary  agency  on  the  part  of  Pastors.  The  same 
process  can  now  be  extended  to  other  churches,  while  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  subject  is  so  understood  and  appreciated  by  such 
as  have  been  visited,  as  to  justify  the  expectation  in  future  of  a  de- 
cided increase  of  receipts  from  voluntary  efforts.  It  is  a  cheering  fact 
that  over  large  districts  of  country  the  main  reliance  of  some  of  our 
established  benevolent  societies  is  on  such  efforts.  In  regard  to  one 
of  them  it  has  been  officially  stated,  that  of  all  the  churches'  which 
contribute  to  its  funds  not  more  than  one  in  ten  is  visited  by  an  agent. 
This  result  is  in  a  great  measure  secured  by  an  extensive  circu- 
lation of  periodicals.  In  some  years,  however,  nearly  one  quarter  of 
their  receipts  are  from  legacies.  This  Society  issues  no  periodical, 
and  is  as  yet  too  recent  in  its  origin  to  expect  much  from  legacies. 
Two  or  three  small  bequests,  however,  are  already  known  to  have 
been  made,  and  no  reason  is  known  why  thesemay  not  become  as  im- 
portant a  source  of  income  to  this,  as  to  other  societies. 

PITBLIC    SENTIMENT    AT    THE    EAST. 

Although  this  enterprise  lacks  some  of  the  popular  elements  ne- 
cessary to  give  it  universal  interest,  still  the  number  of  churches 
which  have  already  contributed,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  their  con- 
tributions, authorizes  the  belief  that  with  the  blessing  of  God  the  full 
exigencies  of  the  cause  may  ultimately  be  met.  A  change  has  come 
over  the  public  mind  which,  to  those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it,  is  as  obvious  as  it  is  interesting.  And  it  furnishes  an- 
other illustration  of  the  truth  that  whatever  the  churches  upon  which 
the  Society  depends  are  convinced  ought  to  be  done,  they  are  likely 
to  do. 

Under  the  conflicting  operations  of  the  old  system  of  individual 
effort  it  is  not  strange  that  pu/piis  should  be  shut,  and  the  public  mind 
prejudiced  against  appeals  in  behalf  of  Collegiate  education  at  the 
West.  The  churches  would  of  course  become  restive  under  the  al- 
most weekly  liability  to  such  appeals.  But  close  that  one  avenue  to 
the  Eastern  mind — the  pulpit — and  before  a  religious  enterprise  the 
whole  East  would  be  as  a  city  walled  up  to  heaven.     The  opening  of 
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this  avenue  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at 
the  West,  may  be  put  at  the  very  head  of  the  list  of  benefits  resulting 
from  an  organization.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  a  document  is  in  the 
course  of  preparation  by  a  distinguished  writer,  "On  the  connection 
between  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the  Church."  The  extensive 
circulation  of  such  a  document  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  important 
results. 

EFFORT  AND  ENCOURAGEMENT  AT  THE  WEST. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  Western  Re- 
serve College  had  obtained  a  subscription  of  $10,000,  but  that  the  ef- 
fort for  the  raising  of  funds  on  the  Reserve  had  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassment  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  crops.  The  oast  has  been  a  fruitful  year,  and 
the  effort  has  been  resumed  and  will  be  vigorously  prosecuted. 

Some  $6000  or  $7000  have  been  obtained  by  the  Trustees  of  Ma- 
rietta  College  since  the  Society  commenced  operations. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the  Trustees  of  Wa- 
bash College  appointed  an  agent  for  Indiana,  and  through  his  exer- 
tions  have  obtained  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $15,000 — enough 
under  certain  contingencies  to  meet  their  entire  indebtedness.  A  be- 
nevolent individual  in  Indiana  has  also,  during  the  last  year,  contrib- 
uted  $5000  to  constitute  in  part  the  foundation  of  a  Professorship  in 
the  College. 

The  Trustees  of  Illinois  College,  at  their  last  meeting,  adopted  a 
plan  for  liquidating  their  entire  debt,  by  the  sale  of  property.  The 
practicability  of  the  plan  is  yet  to  be  proved. 

The  Faculty  of  Wabash  College  write:  "The  amount  realized 
during  the  existence  of  the  Society  has  been  of  vital  importance.  It 
has  given  immediate  relief  to  the  officers  of  College,  and  allowed 
the  friends  of  the  Institution  at  home  to  lend  their  main  efforts  to  the 
liquidation  of  debts.  It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  condition  of  this  and  other  Western  Colleges  but  for  this  aid. 
Unless  God  had  raised  up  more  efficient  helpers  in  the  West  they 
must  have  been  crippled  or  destroyed  by  the  accumulating  burdens. 
The  importance  of  giving  these  Inbtitutions  a  vigorous  instead  of  a 
meagre,  drivelling  existence,  can  never  be  estimated  in  dollars  and 
cents." 

In  renewing  their  application  for  aid  they  say  :  "  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  important  aid  we  have 
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received  from  Eastern  patronage  through  your  Society.  And  we 
believe  that  in  the  day  when  a  just  estimate  shall  be  placed  upon 
means  appropriated  to  aid  the  West,  those  bestowed  by  your  Society 
will  claim  ren/  large  dividends  in  the  amount  of  good  done.  Indeed 
we  do  not  see  how  Wabash  College  could  have  survived  to  this  hour 
without  the  aid  thus  received." 

In  January  last,  the  President  of  Illinois  College  wrote  in  refer- 
ence to  paying  debts  by  the  sale  of  property  :  •'  If  the  property  must 
go,  it  must ;  but  I  shall  have  good  hope  of  saving  the  College  and 
sustaining  it  in  efficient  and  healthful  operation.  You  will  observe 
that  this  hope  rests  directly  on  your  Society.  But  for  the  aid  we  are 
now  receiving,  I  see  not  but  despair  must  settle  down  on  all  our 
prospects.  If  God  smiles  on  your  efforts  to  as  great  an  extent  as  we 
perhaps  have  reason  to  hope,  I  think  our  College  will  live  to  bless 
coming  generations." 

Under  date  of  March  last,  the  President  of  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege writes  :  "  The  last  appropriation  was  quite  unexpected,  and 
caused  joy  in  all  our  dwellings."  And  again  in  May  :  "  I  think 
there  is  manifestly  a  growing  confidence  in  the  College  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  is  seen  in  the  more  ready  sale  of  property  in  this  town, 
in  the  increased  cheerfulness  of  the  Faculty  and  their  families,  and 
in  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  students.  It  is  seen  in  repeated  favor- 
able expressions  of  public  sentiment,  and  in  increased  patronage." 

COMMITTEE    OF    INVESTIGATION. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  in  Oct.  1845, 
the  application  for  aid  in  behalf  of  Knox  College  having  been  re- 
newed, the  following  preamble  and  resolution  wei'e  adopted,  viz. : 

"  Whereas  upon  former  applications  from  the  agents  of  Knox 
Manual  Labor  College,  at  Galesburg  in  Illinois,  it  was  determined  by 
this  Board  that  at  present  it  is  not  expedient  to  aid  more  than  one 
Institution  in  that  State ;  and  whereas,  the  application  is  renewed^ 
and  this  Board  does  not  now  see  any  sufficient  reason  to  extend  aid 
to  that  College  ;  therefore. 

Resolved.  "  That  the  Consulting  Committee  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  committee  of  members  of  this  Board  who  shall  visit  the  West, 
and  especially  the  College  at  Galesburg,  and  inquire  thoroughly  into 
the  condition  of  that  College,  and  its  relations  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion and  evangelical  religion  in  that  State,  so  that  this  Board  may  be- 
better  prepared  for  action."     {Vide  Appendix.} 
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Accordingly  two  members  of  the  Board,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy, 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Towne,  of  Boston,  left 
for  the  West  in  July  last,  and  returned  after  an  absence  of  seven 
weeks  ;  having  discharged  with  great  fidelity  the  duty  assigned  in  the 
above  resolution.  Their  elaborate  report  has  shed  important  light  on 
difficult  questions  connected  with  the  prosecution  of  our  great  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  stimulated  us  to  renewed  and  vigorous  exertion. 
But  we  propose  to  bring  distinctly  to  view  some  considerations  which 
should  urge  us  onward  in  our  work. 

MOTIVES    TO    EFFORT. 

1.  Such  Institutions  as  the  Society  aids  are  an  indispensahle  ele- 
ment in  Christian  civilization. 

Amid  all  the  national  revolutions  and  changes  in  human  society 
for  600  years,  the  conviction  of  the  utility  and  necessity  of  Colleges 
has  continually  increased,  and  never  had  such  strength  and  preva- 
lence as  at  the  present  time.  And  every  thing  in  the  history  of  society 
and  the  developments  of  the  human  mind  authorizes  the  belief,  that 
the  strength  and  prevalence  of  this  conviction  will  go  on  increasing 
as  nations  successively  emerge  from  barbarism  and  rush  onward  in 
the  career  of  improvement.  The  Collegiate  system  has  undergone 
many  and  great  modifications  since  its  first  establishment — but  no 
man  thinks  of  annihilating  it  as  a  useless  appendage  to  civilized  so- 
ciety. Some  powerful  Christian  denominations  long  opposed  the  in- 
troduction  of  Colleges  into  their  own  bodies,  but  were  at  last  com- 
pelled to  throw  themselves  upon  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  now 
among  the  loudest  in  their  praise. 

As  in  the  human  system  the  blood  from  the  seat  of  life  courses 
through  the  arterial  system  to  all  the  extremities,  so  these  great 
and  permanent  fountains  in  society  send  out  influences  which  ramify, 
till  all  parts  of  its  interior  and  its  surface  feel  their  power.  Could 
those  ramifications  be  so  uncovered  as  to  convince  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  their  actual  existence,  it  would  work  a  revolution  in  society 
no  less  marked  than  that  produced  in  anatomy  by  the  discovery  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Ever  since  the  creation  of  man  the 
circulating  apparatus  had  performed  its  functions,  but  its  wonder- 
working agency  was  noiseless  and  invisible,  and  its  ramified  arteries, 
in  view  of  the  old  anatomists,  were  mere  "  air  tubes"  !  With  a  sim- 
ilar estimate,  do  multitudes  look  upon  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus, 
professors,  and  all  the  visibility  of  the  Collegiate  system. 
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How  false  is  this  estimate,  will  appear  by  the  following  facts,  cal- 
culated to  show  how  far  such  Institutions  constitute  the  motive  power 
of  civilized  society.  Facts  authorize  the  belief  that  not  less  than 
thirty-five  thousand  graduates  have  been  sent  out  from  American 
Colleges.  Of  these  some  eight  or  nine  thousand  became  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  Presidents  of  Col- 
leges,  more  than  four  hundred  Professors  in  Colleges  and  Theological 
Seminaries,  nearly  two  hundred  Governors  and  Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors, more  than  five  hundred  representatives  in  Congress  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  senators  ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  the  legal  profession 
generally,  nearly  four  hundred  Judges  of  Supreme  Courts.  Harvard 
College  has  produced  two  Presidents  and  one  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.  Nearly  seven  hundred  medical  degrees  have  been 
conferred  in  Yale  College  alone  since  1800  ; — and  then  think  of  the 
army  of  teachers  that  have  toiled  in  the  school-house  and  the  aca- 
demic hall,  and  the  authors,  too,  of  imperishable  renown  !  To  pass 
by  the  living,  let  us  look  among  the  honored  dead — at  an  Edwards 
and  a  Dwight  in  Theology ;  a  Marshall  and  a  Story  in  Jurispru- 
dence ;  a  Webster  in  Lexicography  ;  and  so  of  others  in  the 
various  departments  of  literature  and  science — men  who  made  their 
mark  deeply  upon  their  own  age,  and  the  power  of  whose  genius  will 
be  felt   through  all  succeeding  ages  ! 

The  authors,  the  teachers,  the  statesmen,  the  jurists,  and  minis- 
ters  of  the  everlasting  Gospel,  here  brought  to  view — what  an  array 
of  power  do  they  exhibit !  Could  we  look  at  them,  not  in  the  mass,  but 
as  individuals,  and  follow  each  one  out  to  the  bar,  the  bench,  the 
halls  of  legislation,  to  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  to  the  school- 
house  and  academic  hall,  to  all  the  walks  of  literature  and  science, 
to  the  pulpit,  the  family  circle,  the  individual  mind,  or,  through  the 
press  over  a  succession  of  ages  and  nations !  Each  mind  constitutes 
a  central  living  power,  impelling  other  minds,  and  on  every  hand 
throwing  out  strong  and  enduring  impulses  that  are  felt  through  the 
whole  framework  of  society. 

The  power  of  the  press  does  not  consist  in  types,  and  ink,  and 
paper,  and  machinery,  but  in  the  thought,  the  product  of  the  living 
and  cultivated  mind  ;  of  whose  circulation  it  becomes  the  vehicle. 
The  power  of  the  ministry  consists  not  in  the  material  and  fashion  of 
the  occupied  pulpit,  or  the  architecture  of  the  church  building ;  but 
in  the  ability  of  the  living  devout  teacher  to  utifold  the  great  system 
of  truth.     Now  it  is  the  sole  object  of  such  Institutions  as  the  Society 
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aids  to  train  mind  for  all  these  high  purposes  of  life ;  they  constitute, 
therefore,  unfailing  sources  of  blessed  power  inhering  in  the  very 
structure  of  civilized  and  Christian  society. 

2.  Such  Institutions  generally  originate  in  the  demands  of  the 
Church. 

We  will  confine  our  view  to  our  own  country.  Harvard,  which 
stands  at  the  head  of  American  Colleges  in  the  order  of  time,  had 
such  an  origin.  Its  founders  say :  "  After  God  had  carried  us  safe 
to  New  England,  and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessa- 
ries for  our  livelihood,  selected  convenient  places  for  God's  worship, 
and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed 
for  and  looked  after,  was  to  advance  learning,  and  perpetuate  it  to 
posterity ;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches 
when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  Sixty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  Harvard,  Cotton  Mather  says :  "  Our  fathers  saw 
that  without  a  College  to  train  an  able  and  learned  ministry,  the 
church  in  New  England  must  have  been  less  than  a  business  of  one 
age,  and  soon  have  come  to  nothing.  The  other  hemisphere  could 
not  have  sent  us  learned  men  enough  for  our  necessities,  and  without 
a  NURSERY  for  such  men  among  ourselves,  darkness  must  soon  have 
covered  the  land,  and  gross  darkness  the  people." 

Yale  College,  as  is  well  known,  had  a  similar  origin.  Ten  minis- 
ters met  at  New  Haven  in  the  year  1700,  and  agreed  to  found  a  Col- 
lege in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  Soon  after,  at  Branford,  they 
carried  their  agreement  into  effect.  This  movement,  as  they  tell  us. 
"  originated  in  their  sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for,  upholding  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men." 

"  Dartmouth  College  was  originated  in  the  warmest  spirit,  and 
established  in  the  most  elevated  principles  of  Christian  piety." 
Princeton  College  was  founded  by  the  Synod  of  New- York,  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  church  with  learned  and  able  preachers  of 
the  word.  , 

The  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society  had  a  similar  origin.  West- 
ern Reserve  College  was  founded  by  Domestic  Missionaries,  and  de- 
signed to  furnish  pastors  for  the  infant  churches  on  the  Reserve. 
Illinois  College  originated  in  the  union  of  two  independent  move- 
ments, one  emanating  from  Home  Missionary  operations  in  Illinois, 
the  other  from  a  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions,  at  Yale 
College.  The  site  of  Wabash  College  was  dedicated  to  God  in 
prayer  by  its  founders,  kneeling  upon  the  snow  in  the  primeval  for- 
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est.  Marietta  College  was  founded  "  mainly  to  meet  demands  for 
competent  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel."  The  same  might 
be  said  of  a  long  list  of  others  founded  by  our  own  and  other  Chris- 
tian denominations.  Indeed  there  are  but  few  exceptions  in  the  whole 
list  of  American  Colleges,  especially  those  which  have  given  a  liter- 
ary character  to  the  nation. 

3.  This  demand  of  the  Church  constitutes  in  society  an  elevating 
power  of  prodigious  strength,  and  one  permanently  operative. 

Civilization  is  rather  the  offspring  of  Christianity,  than  its  pro- 
genitor, or  even  its  handmaid.  As  a  modern  illustration  of  its 
power  in  this  respect,  the  Sandwich  Islands  rise  at  once  before  the 
mind.  What  else  could  have  availed  to  raise  a  nation,  within  a 
score  of  years,  from  the  very  depths  of  barbarism  and  idolatry,  to  a 
rank  among  civilized  nations  ?  How  brief  the  interval  between  our 
own  barbarous  and  idolatrous  original,  and  our  present  elevation  ? 
What,  under  God,  but  the  Gospel,  has  been  the  moving  power  in  all 
this  wondrous  transformation  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the  history  of  civ- 
ilization but  a  continued  and  uniform  illustration  of  the  same  great 
truth  ? 

The  power  here  brought  to  view,  is  also  permanently  operative  in 
society.  It  is  subject  to  no  mutations,  because  the  system  of  revealed 
truth,  from  which  it  emanates,  is  an  unchanging  system.  That  sys- 
tem stands  now,  and  must  ever  stand,  just  where  it  was  left  by  the 
'<  holy  men  of  God,  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost." 
The  heaviest  curses  are  denounced  against  him  who  dares  to  add  any 
thing  to  it  or  take  any  thing  from  it.  Its  light  emanates  from  the 
God  of  truth,  the  effulgent  centre  of  the  moral  universe,  and  pours 
directly  upon  the  dark  mind  of  man.  Its  heavenly  influence  per- 
vades his  corrupt  heart,  and  around  his  whole  soul  he  feels  cords  of 
divine  light  and  love  drawing  him  up  to  the  very  throne !  That 
throne  is  the  origin  of  this  elevating  power.  It  ever  has  been  so, 
and  ever  will  be.  Hence  no  degree  of  human  progress,  no  possible 
elevation  in  human  society,  can  make  the  system  of  truth  obsolete. 
That  the  sacred  volume  should  ever  be  "  behind  the  age  "  is  impos- 
sible. 

Oue  grand  peculiarity  of  this  system  of  truth  is,  that  it  brings 
the  very  same  power  to  bear  on  society  in  its  rudest  as  well  as  its 
most  cultivated  state,  and  upon  individual  man  in  his  most  degraded 
as  well  as  his  most  elevated  condition.  In  ihe  gospel  originate  the 
primary  impulses  of  civilization.  Hence  in  the  demands  of  the  church 
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we  must  expect  to  find  the  first  great  elevating  power  of  society. 
But  the  church  has  no  higher  demands  than  an  educated  and  devot- 
ed ministry.  This  demand  therefore  constitutes  the  very  starting 
point  of  those  great  movements  which  either  directly  or  indirectly  re- 
sult in  the  highest  grade  of  civilization. 

It  is  susceptible  of  proof  that  no  other  demands  will  bring  into  ex- 
istence, in  the  forming  periods  of  society,  those  institutions  which 
can  produce  not  only  a  learned  ministry,  but  elevate  olher  profes- 
sions. In  the  case  of  those  who  fill  these  professions,  the  prospect 
of  income  must  regulate  outgoes.  Their  original  investment  of  time 
and  money  and  toil  will  be  regulated  by  the  demands  of  society,  as 
the  profit  or  loss  on  a  given  investment  will  vary  with  these  demands. 
The  power  of  motive  to  make  the  investment  will  of  course  be 
subject  to  the  same  variation.  If  such  is  the  state  of  society  that 
the  quacic,  the  blustering  pettifogger,  and  the  noisy  politician,  are 
more  sure  of  patronage  and  power  than  those  who  are  profoundly 
versed  in  the  science  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  government,  where 
is  the  motive  to  pursue  the  toilsome  road  which  leads  to  these  acquisi- 
tions ? 

But  the  Church,  in  her  aggressive  movements,  sends  an  educated 
ministry  into  the  darkest  fields,  and  sustains  her  laborers  till  they 
can  enlighten  the  people,  organize  and  elevate  society,  and  impart  to 
it  a  self  sustaining  power.  This  is  what  gives  intense  interest  to 
Home  Missionary  operations  in  the  West,  and  to  similar  operations  in 
foreign  lands.  This  same  demand  for  an  educated  ministry  gives 
existence  to  institutions  in  which  such  ministry  can  be  trained,  and 
the  combined  action  of  the  two,  results  in  a  rapid  elevation  of  so- 
ciety. But  as  that  elevation  increases,  the  demands  upon  other  pro- 
fessions rise,  and  their  elevation  follows  in  the  train.  More  than 
half  of  the  graduates  of  Harvard  University,  for  the  first  sixty  years 
of  its  existence,  became  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  Nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  graduates  of  Yale,  for  the  first  twelve  years,  entered 
the  ministry,  and  a  trifle  less  than  one  half  during  the  first  thirty 
years.  Of  the  first  131  graduates  of  Illinois,  Wabash,  and  Marietta 
Colleges,  114  were  hopefully   pious. 

As  Institutions  advance,  the  proportion  of  those  who  devote  them- 
selves to  secular  pursuits  increases.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Do 
not  Colleges  in  the  same  degree  become  dissociated  from  the  church, 
and  cease  to  be  religious  objects  ?  By  no  means.  Well  has 
it  been   said    by   one  of  our  own  number,*   '=  The  Roman  priest. 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon. 
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hood,  being  a  priesthood  rather  than  a  ministry,  a  trade  rather 
than  a  liberal  profession,  receives  its  training,  as  we  might  na- 
turally expect,  apart  from  the  laity.  But  it  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  our  Protestant  Colleges,  that  in  them  those  who  are  to  serve 
the  church  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  pass  through  a  liberal 
course  of  studies  in  promiscuous  intimacy  with  those  who  are  to  serve 
their  country  in  other  professions  and  employments.  This  gives  a 
blessed  power  to  the  Colleges  of  our  country.  At  each  great  seat  of 
learning  young  men  from  various  parts  of  the  land,  with  various 
prospects  and  hopes,  destined  severally  to  all  the  various  walks  of  in- 
tellectual activity  and  influence,  come  together  to  be  companions  for 
just  those  years  in  which  the  most  intimate  friendships  are  formed, 
and  the  most  endearing  ;  they  sit  on  the  same  benches,  drinking  in- 
struction and  excitement  from  the  lips  of  the  same  teachers ;  they 
mingle  in  the  same  sports  on  the  piay-ground,  the  same  rambles  over 
the  hills,  the  same  intellectual  strifes  and  exhibitions  ;  they  worship 
evening  and  morning  in  the  same  chapel;  the  light  of  humble  piety 
in  one  shines  into  the  conscience  of  all  the  others  ;  and  when  a  spe- 
cial religious  influence  comes  down  upon  that  little  world  of  various 
minds,  and  thoughts  and  emotions  reaching  into  eternity  begin  to  pass 
from  mind  to  mind,  how  often  are  all  those  hearts  moved  with  one 
impulse,  like  the  heart  of  one  man  !  The  young  men  in  such  institu- 
tions  educate  each  other.  Those  destined  to  various  professions  and 
to  the  most  diverging  paths  of  life,  exert  upon  each  other,  in  the  inti- 
macy of  their  intercourse  as  fellow-students,  a  mutually  liberalizing 
and  mutually  invigorating  influence.  And  long,  long  afterwards, 
amid  the  hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  life,  amid  the  sor- 
did toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of  the 
land,  and  perhaps  in  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of  College 
years,  and  of  teachers  and  classmates  in  the  College  halls,  may  be 
to  many  a  man,  of  high  position  and  commanding  influence,  like  the 
subduing  remembrance  of  a  mother's  gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in 
nightly  prayer  upon  the  now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to 
sin." 

The  elevating  power  of  Colleges  is  also  seen  in  the  relative  influ- 
ence which  they  exert  in  systems  of  general  education.  It  is  a  very 
common  theory  that  in  constructing  systems  of  education  for  the 
West,  we  should  first  secure  the  universal  establishment  of  common 
schools,  then  the  requisite  number  of  academies,  and  leave  Colleges 
and  Theological  Seminaries  to  be  produced  by  the  natural  operation 
of  existing  influences.     Were  education  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
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State,  this  theory  might  possess  some  plausibility.    But  as  things  are, 
it  is  worthless. 

In  the  early  periods  of  every  new  State,  in  addition  to  the  living 
ministry,  we  need  those  central  minds  whose  presence  the  higher  In- 
stitutions alone  can  secure.  We  need  them  to  shape  the  very 
system  which  shall  give  prevalence  to  common  schools.  We  need 
them  to  enlighten  and  give  impulse  to  legislators  and  others  who 
frame  and  execute  the  laws  and  control  educational  resources.  They 
are  needed  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  Pupils,  after  having  re- 
ceived the  impress  of  their  large  and  gifted  minds,  can  leave  a  simi- 
lar impress  upon  multitudes  in  the  academy  and  the  common 
school. 

Influential  minds  that  elevate  masses  do  not  thrust  up  those 
masses  to  a  higher  level,  but  draw  them  up  to  their  own  level ;  and, 
other  things  being  equal,  the  higher  the  level  they  occupy,  the 
greater  the  results  which  they  produce.  A  College  manned  by  highly 
cultivated  minds  is  not  a  passive  existence  generated  by  influences 
below,  and  elevated  only  as  those  influences  act.  It  has  an  inherent 
life,  and  the  power  of  tliat  life  is  felt  through  all  the  subordinate 
parts  of  an  educational  system. 

When  a  Romish  system  of  education  is  to  be  constracted,  the 
first  man  on  the  ground  is  the  Jesuit  Professor.  His  eagle  eye  runs 
over  the  field  and  fixes  on  the  locality  where  he  can  best  generate 
the  central  power  that  is  ultimately  to  be  felt  through  all  its  extent. 
He  is  the  living,  moving  spirit,  that  from  the  outset  grasps  the  whole 
system,  and  all  the  parts  as  they  come  successively  into  being  are  in- 
stinct with  life  derived  from  that  fountain  head.  The  very  first 
part  too  which  he  creates,  is  the  higher  Institution, — his  own  imme- 
diate instrumentality  to  be  used  in  the  construction  of  all  the  subordi- 
nate parts. 

When  the  Jesuits  by  their  educational  movements  turned  back  the 
Reformation  in  Germany,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Ranke,  "  their 
labors  were  above  all  devoted  to  the  Universities."  From  the  three 
metropolitan  centres,  Vienna,  Cologne,  and  Ingoldstadt,  they  spread 
out  in  every  direction,  and  turned  their  attention  to  "  Latin  schools," 
and  then  to  "  schools  for  the  poor."  They  thus  secured  "  the  first 
enduring  anti-protestant  impression  made  on  Germany." 

The  very  first  Institution  of  a  higher  order  than  common  schools 
established  hy  the  Pilgrims,  appears  to  have  been  Harvard  University. 
In  the  words  of  Cotton  Mather,  this  was  the  "  nursery'^  for  educated 
men.  It  was  the  generator  of  educational  power.  Eleven  years  after  its 
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foundation,  it  was  ordered  in  all  the  Puritan  colonies,  "  that  where  any 
town  shall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families,  they  shall 
set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  masters  thereof  being  able  to  instruct 
youth  so  far  as  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  University."*  The  opera- 
tions of  the  college  for  eleven  years  would  suffice  to  produce  teach- 
ers for  these  grammar  schools. 

The  above  views  are  coincident  with  experience  at  the  West. 

The  Faculty  of  Wabash  College  write  : — "  Colleges  seemed  to  us 
the  illuminating  centres,  so  that  if  these  could  be  assisted  to  act  con- 
stantly and  powerfully,  all  inferior  schools  would  rise  and  prosper 
under  their  influence.  We  see  this  result  now  taking  place  largely 
and  strikingly  in  the  sphere  over  which  this  College  exerts  influence. 
Every  advance  we  make  is  felt  in  every  district  and  village  school, 
in  every  educational  interest  far  around  us."  More  than  two  hun- 
dred teachers  have  been  sent  out  from  Marietta  College.  In  addition 
to  graduates,  between  four  and  five  hundred  young  men  have  receiv- 
ed a  highly  valuable  education  at  Illinois  College,  and  gone  out  as 
teachers,  or  finally  reached  the  learned  professions,  or  important  sta- 
tions in  the  community.  Similar  statements  might  be  inade  with  re- 
gard to  the  other  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society.  The  graduates 
of  none  of  the  Colleges  would  probably  constitute  more  than  a  tenth 
part  of  the  students. 

The  Faculty  of  Illinois  College  write : — "  We  hold  that  nothing 
can  be  done  for  the  cause  of  general  education  in  the  West  so  effi- 
cient, as  to  raise  up  and  nurture  into  vigorous  life  a  constellation  of 
Western  Colleges,  constituted  after  the  Puritan  model,  and  so  truly 
liberal  in  their  course  of  instruction,  and  so  truly  Protestant  and 
American  in  their  character,  that  the  Jesuits  can  hold  no  competition 
with  them,  and  will  even  be  shamed  out  of  the  attempt.  This  is  per- 
fectly practicable.  Does  any  reasonable  man  suppose  that  Jesuit 
Colleges  can  create  any  alarm  in  direct  competition  with  such  a  con- 
stellation of  Protestant  Colleges  as  those  of  New  England  ?  As  well 
mio-ht  we  dread  the  competition  of  their  wax  candles  with  the  light  of 
the  sun.  Their  influence  is  only  to  be  dreaded  in  competition  with 
such  starveling  Colleges  as  those  which  are  now  asking  for  a 
pittance  from  the  hand  of  benevolence  to  keep  them  from  dying  out- 
right." 

"  Our  Colleges  are  the  heart  of  the  system  of  education.  Colleges 
and  Universities  have  been  the  educators  of  Christendom.      No  hu- 

*  Bancroft's  History  of  the  U,  S.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  458. 
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man  power  can  create  for  this  A  good  system  of  common  schools,  ex- 
cept by  a  slow  and  gradual  process.  Changes  are  to  be  wrought  in 
the  whole  structure  of  society,  and  to  the  rapid  and  certain  production 
of  those  changes,  a  sound  and  vigorous  College  influence  is  indispen- 
sable." 

While  it  is  true,  however,  that  the  real  creating,  propelling  power 
in  a  system  of  education  descends  rather  than  ascends,  those  who 
look  upon  the  interests  of  the  different  departments  as  opposed  to 
each  other,  are  ignorant  of  the  true  sphere  and  appropriate  work  of 
either.  They  are  all  needed  to  promote  a  common  purpose,  and  all 
succeed  best  where  all  are  best  sustained. 

But  Colleges  not  only  originate  in  the  demands  of  the  Church,  but  ,^ 
they  must  be  sustained  through  the  agency  of  the  Church,  i.  e.,  through 
the  power  of  religious  principle. 

'*  It  was  a  solemn  sense  of  duty,  it  was  the  power  of  religious 
faith  and  principles,  which  animated  and  sustained  the  Puritans  in 
their  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  good  learning."  The  building  of 
Colleges  in  the  West  demands  the  exerci>^e  of  a  vigorous  faith,  ac- 
companied with  sacrifices  and  self-denial  such  as  will  never  be  made 
except  from  religious  principle.  The  main  impulse  in  all  such  cases 
must  come  from  above — must  originate  in  views  that  take  hold  on 
eternity.  This  must  be  true  of  trustees,  faculties,  agents,  and  contri- 
butors. The  mind  which  first  gives  way  to  doubt  and  despondency 
in  the  prosecution  of  such  enterprises  at  the  West,  is  almost  certain 
to  be  one  that  is  a  stranger  to  the  power  of  religious  faith.  Despair 
comes  over  such  a  mind  vherever  difficulties  so  accumulate  that  the 
ordinary  calculations  ofiusiness  would  not  indicate  the  desired  result. 

We  look  almost  in  vain  to  Legislatures  for  efficient  action  in  this 
great  work.  Large  resources  are  placed  at  their  control  by  Congress, 
which  7night  be  so  used  as  to  confer  untold  blessings  upon  the  West. 
But  the  people,  to  a  great  extent,  are  irreligious  and  uneducated.  The 
representatives  that  rise  out  of  these  masses  are  likely  to  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  their  constituents.  But  if  ignorant  of  systems  of  edu- 
cation themselves,  how  can  they  be  competent  to  frame  them  for  the 
people  ?  Or,  if  competent,  with  hearts  and  hands  full  of  party  schemes, 
will  they  find  time  in  the  brief  hours  of  their  legislative  life  ? 

But  they  are  also  the  representatives  of  all  creeds,  opinions  and 
interests,  and  sure  to  constitute  of  similar  materials  the  Boards  of 
Trust  to  which  they  commit  the  management  of  public  funds. 
Harmony  and  efficiency  of  action  oh  the  part  of  these  Boards  are 
out  of  the  question — and  then  the  Institutions  which  they  control  must 
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feel  political  agitations  and  fluctuate  with  them.  And  constant  rota- 
tion in  ofRce  here,  is  much  like  the  revolving  instrument  of  death. 
It  is  emphatically  true  therefore  at  the  West,  that  the  Church  must 
educate  for  herself  and  for  the  State,  and  not  the  State  for  the  Church. 
Often  indeed  has  it  been  hailed  as  a  peculiar  triumph,  when  the 
State  has  granted  her  even  the  legal  poioer  to  do  her  own  work. 

If  the  foregoing  views  are  correct,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Society, 
so  far  as  it  operates,  supplies  the  West  with  a  vital,  generating  and 
elevating  power.  This  is  a  point  of  great  importance.  That  portion 
of  our  country  should  no  doubt  be  ever  made  to  feel  that  the  care  of 
its  own  destiny  rests  mainly  with  itself  The  East  is  not  to  sustain 
Churches  and  found  Colleges  ivith  the  aid  of  the  West,  but  the  West 
is  to  do  it  with  the  aid  of  the  East.  We  cannot  furnish  brick  and 
mortar  and  lumber  to  fll  the  West  with  church  and  college  build- 
ings. The  grand  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  affording  aid,  should  be  to 
secure  the  true  geneiating  and  propelling  power  of  society.  That 
power  is  the  living  mind.  Furnish  this,  and  every  thing  else  is  in 
effect  secured  ; — the  man  of  God,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  every 
good  work,  and  made  the  living  centre  of  a  little  moral  system  ;  the 
instructor,  profoundly  versed  \n  all  departments  of  human  knowledge, 
and  provided  with  the  appliances  essential  to  his  work.  To  aid  in 
furnishing  such  mind  is  the  object  of  this  Society.  Mere  buildings, 
as  to  style  and  expense,  may  be  adapted  to  the  newness  of  the  coun- 
try. There  may  be  a  "  Log  College,"  but  the  instructors  who 
■occupy  it  should  be  after  the  "  highest  style  of  man." 

It  is  farther  obvious  that  the  question  n'hether  such  a  work  shall 
be  prosecuted  does  not  turn  upon  present  pecuniary  "  loss  and  gain." 
It  rises  above  all  considerations  that  respect  rherely  the  comparative 
expense  of  educating  a  given  number  of  young  men  at  the  East  and 
at  the  West.  "  The  common  exigencies  of  every  extensive  society 
require  colleges  within  itself  Education  is  a  vital  function  of  every 
people,  and  can  no  more  be  transferred  than  the  beating  of  the  heart 
or  the  heaving  of  the  lungs."  If  the  East  wishes  to  keep  the  young 
giant  of  the  West  in  a  state  of  perpetual  infancy  and  dependence,  let 
her  refuse  to  supply  organic,  vital  power. 

This  power  should  be  supplied  at  the  appropriate  period  of  exist- 
ence. As  the  child  is  the  miniature  of  the  man,  so  should  society  in 
its  infancy,  as  far  as  possible,  be  the  miniature  of  its  maturity.  In  the 
human  system  there  is  a  gradual  and  proportionate  development  of 
•all  the  organs  from  infancy  to  manhood.  They  are  not  supplied 
successively  and  in  full  maturity.     How  strange  to  have  a  body 
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without  an  arm  till  it  was  prepared  to  receive  one  of  perfect  muscular 
development ! 

The  causes  which  produce  the  developments  of  society  in  the 
West  are  so  multifarious  and  diverse  in  their  operations,  that  it  is  no 
doubt  vain  to  look  for  a  perfect  and  uniform  order  of  development. 
And  yet  society  every  where  has  certain  great  and  fixed  laws,  and 
consequently  permanent  and  uniform  wants.  As  far  therefore  as  we 
can  bring  those  laws  to  operate  in  its  infancy,  we  hasten  its  maturity 
and  give  it  stahility.  Did  the  patrons  of  this  Society  possess  entire 
control  of  all  the  influences  that  are  to  give  shape  to  society  in  the 
West,  they  could  not  hope  to  subject  all  its  wild  and  fearfully  accu- 
mulating elements  to  fixed  laws,  and  bring  out  all  its  gigantic  propor- 
tions in  harmonious  development.  Much  less  can  this  be  expected 
when  the  moulding  influences  are  but  partially  in  our  hands.  Still 
it  is  an  inspiring  thought  that  those  influences,  so  far  as  they  apper- 
tain to  the  vital  functions  of  society,  are  pre-eminently  at  our  control. 
To  plant  permanent  Institutions  of  learning  is  the  peculiar  vocation 
of  Puritan  churches.  It  has  been  said  with  great  force  and  perfect 
truthfulness,  "  God  calls  them  to  it,  their  whole  history  enforces  it." 

This  is  not  all.  God  in  his  providence  is  now  opening  to  them 
in  the*  boundless  West  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  vocation,  such  as 
has  not  been  witnessed  since  "the  mornino-  stars  sana:  together" 
over  the  new  creation  !  We  are  now  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
times  of  our  Puritan  fathers  to  form  something  like  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  greatness  of  the  work  which  they  achieved.  But  like  early 
navigators  they  were  confined  to  the  coast,  while  the  illimitable  ocean 
is  the  theatre  of  our  efforts.  Let  us  then  understand  the  "  signs  of 
the  times,"  and  in  the  strength  of  God  go  up  to  the  great  conflict  be- 
tween  the  powers  of  light  and  of  darkness  in  our  beloved  land  ! 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding   Secretary. 
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Receipts  of  the  Society  for  the  year  ending  October,  1846. 


Abington,  Ct.,  IMrs.  Lyons, 

Abington  Centre,  Mass., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher's  Ch., 

Andovcr,  Mass 

Augusta,  N.  Y., 

Auburn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.,      73  95 
i«        "         2(1  "  17  50 


RptKpl    Ct    •••• 

Rpthlpm    Ct 

Bridgewater,  Ct.,  Rev. 

Mr.  Kilborne,, 

BosTO.N,  Mass.  : 

Bowdoin-street  Church.... 

211  35 

Od  South 

(i 

291  4-2 

Central 

(< 

266  50 

Essex-street 

cc 

187  34 

Mount  Vernon 

IC 

272  00 

Park-street 

cc 

185  00 

Suffolk-street 

u 

12  00 

Pine-street 

u 

64  00 

Salemstreet 

(i 

237  86 

1  00 

N.  Dana  &  Son, 

■  •  ■ 

•■•••• 

20  00 

Other  DonaiioriS, 

... 



49  52 

$1  00 
50  00 
37  74 
173  50 
34  50 


91  45 
34  05 
41  75 
52  75 
11  16 
7  11 
1  00 


Bradford,  Mass.,  Miss  Emerson,    5  00 
Rev.  Mr.   Munroe's  Church,  38  84 
Teachers  and  Pupils  in   Fe- 
male Academy 55  00 

Bloomfield,  N.  J., 

Beverly,  Mass., 

Brighton,  N.  Y., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  : 

1st  Presbyt'n  Ch.,. 215  41 

2d  "        "     76  90 

3d  "        "     125  00 

South    "        "     27  59 


1,797  99 


Bethany,  Ct., 

Bradford,  Vt., 

Bedford,  N.  H 

Boscawin,  N.  H., 

Bennington,  Vt., 

Bergen,  N.  Y.,  E.  Parish,. . . . 

Batavia,  N.  Y. , 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.,. 
2d         " 


79  32 
5  64 


Clyde, N.Y 

Cazenovia,  N.  Y., 

Cornish,  N.  H., 

Charleslown,  Mass. : 

Ist  Cong.  Church, 36  53 

Winthrop     "        22  00 


98  84 
40  00 
67  75 
10  00 


444  90 
4  00 
12  15 
51  35 
40  24 
2-2  91 
1  00 
23  00 


Clinton,  N.Y 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y., 

Colebrook,  Ct., 

Chelsea,  Mass., 

Cambridgeport,  Mass., 

Clinton,  Ci., 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Rev.  Mr.  Noyes,. 

Colliiisville,  Ct 

Canterbury,  N.  Y., 

Cabotsville,  Mass., , 

Durham,  Ct., 

Deep  Kiver,  Ct., 

Danbury  Ct., 

Dover,  N.  H., 

Dudley,  Mass 


84  96 
4  50 

30  00 
4  92 


58  53 
30  50 
157  50 
50  32 
47  58 
55  52 
20  00 
10  00 
13  00 
6  00 
23  00 
23  25 
23  75 
47  74 
4-2  08 
36  50 


Essex,  Mass., 

Eldridge,  N.  Y., 

East  Plain,  Ct., 

East  Haven,  Ct., 

Ells woi th,  Ct., 

East  Hampton,  Mass., 

East  Randolph,  Mass., 

East  Boston,  Mass 

Enfield,  Mass. : 

By  Mr.  R.  McEwen, 44  00 

Benevolent  Society, 100  00 

Essex,  Ct., 

Elington,  Ct., 

Exeter,  N.  H., 

Fair  Haven,  Ct., 

Fayetteville,  N.Y 

Framingham,  Mass., 

Falmouth,  Mass., 

Farmington.  Ct.,  Rev.  Dr.  Porter's  Ch., 

Fairfield.  Ct., 

Fulton,  N.  Y., 

Geneva,  N.  Y., 

Goshen,  Ct., 

Greenville,  Ct., 

Great  Barrington,  Mass., 

Greenfield,  Mass., 

Hadley,  Mass.,  1st  Church 17  00 

2d       "        65  00 


Hatfield,  Mass., 

Harpersfield.  N.Y. : 

Rev.  S.  WiUiston,  D.  D.,.. 
Hartford,  Ct.  : 

Rev.  Dr.  Hawes'  Church,. 

4th  " 

North  " 


31  82 

9  50 

9  00 

15  89 

7  00 

27  00 

31  00 

20  97 

144  00 

47  OO 

5  00 

35  00 

47  04 

15  66 

46  50 

73  25 

36  38 

17  05 

46  00 

64  74 

23  59 

304  50 

100  00 

14  80 

82  00 

45  70 

5  00 


274  00 

6  00- 

95  92 


Hopkinton,  Mass., 

Haddam,  Ct. 

Harwinton,  Ct., 

Housatonicville,  Mass., 

Hampton,  N.  H....... 

Hollis,  N.  H., 

Jordan,  N.  Y., 

Ipswich,  Mass.  : 

Rev.  Mr.  Fitz's  Church 59  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Kimball's  "     30  00 

Ithaca,  N.  Y., 

Kingsboro,  N.  Y., 

Lee,  Mass., 

Leicester,  Mass., 

Litchfield ,  Ct., 

Lyme,  Ct., 

Lenox,  Mass., 

Lebanon,  Ct., 

Legiange.  N.  Y., 

Lima,  N.  Y., 

Long  Meadow,  Mass., 

Munson,  Mass.  : 

Dea.  A.  \V.  Porter 100  00 

Parish  Collection, 87  50 


Merrimack,  N.  H.,.. 
Manchester,  N.  H... 

Meriden,  Ct., 

Marlboro',  Mass.,... 

Madison,  Ct., 

Madison,  N.  Y., 

Middlebury,  Ct 

Mount  Carmel,  Ct.,. 
Medford.  Mass...... 

Milton,  Mass. 


375  92 

40  00 

27  75 

40  00 

30  00 

41  52 

31  75 

17  75 

89  00 

39  00 

149  25 

86  76 

73  00 

66  00 

27  75 

43  00 

12  00 

7  00 

4  86 

11  70 

187  50 

10  00 

98  25 

37  62 

15  00 

22  05 

25  60 

11  80 

16  00 

87  60 

31  24 
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Middlebury,  Mass., 67  00 

Milford,  Ct., 28  00 

Marblehead,  Mass.  : 
Rev.  Mr.  Lawrence's  Ch.,...  58  75 

Mrs.  Wra.  Reed, 50  00 

108  75 

Middletown,  Ct.  : 

1st.  Chuich, 91  37 

Ladies'  Society  of  do., 30  00 

Soutli  Cliurcli 9  00 

130  37 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y., 49  00 

North  Bridgewater,  Mass.  : 
Rev.  Mr.  Couch's  Church,..     41  45 
Rev,  Mr.  Huntington's  "  ..     28  05 

69  50 

Northampton,  Mass. : 

FirstChurch, 9100 

Edwards'"     28  75 

119  75 

North  Haven,  Ct. 7  68 

New  Canaan,  Ct., 88  12 

Newburyport,  Mass.  : 
Mrs.  Mary  Greenwood,....     100  00 

North  Church, 131  95 

Temple-street  Church,....      41  18 
Federal-street        "       ....      57  00 

330  13 

Now  Bedford,  Mass.,  Rev.  Mr.  Pren- 

tis'Church, 40  50 

Natick,  Mass  , 35  25 

North  Brookfield,  Mass., 60  43 

Norfolk,  Ct., 60  00 

North  Branford,  Ct., 8  74 

North  Woodbury,  Ct., 34  72 

Northford   Ct., 6  79 

North  Madison,Ct., 6  00 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  2d  Church,...     78  00 
"  1st      •'       ...     20  21 

98  21 

Norwich,  Ct.  : 

IstChurch, 41  02 

2d      "        133  00 

5th     "        16  00 

Greenville  Church 33  50 

223  52 

Niagara,  N.  Y., 38  00 

New  Marlborough,  Mass., 19  45 

New- York  Mills,  N  Y., 28  00 

New  Hartford,  N.  Y., 29  83 

.North  Braintree,  Mass., 62  23 

New  London,  Ct, 168  00 

North  Weymouth,  Mass.  : 

Rev.  I.  Emery's  Cong., 51  25 

Rev.  Mr.  Perkins'    "      ....    25  76 

77  01 

North  Goshen,  Ct.,  Miss  C.  B., 1  00 

North  Danvers,  Mass., 39  52 

New  Haven,  Ct.  : 

Centre  Church 259  00 

Chapel-street  Church, 23  00 

North  "        160  75 

College  "        68  00 

Church-street,    "         17  50 

Prea't  T.  D.  Woolsey, 25  00 

553  25 

Newbury,  Mass.,  Rev.  L.  Withington,      74  10 

Norwnlk,  Ct, 90  37 

New-York  Citv  : 

S.  M.  Beckley,  Esq., 50  00 

Mercer-street  Church, 619  91 

Bleecker-street    "         282  00 

Central  "        99  00 

Edward  Crary ,  Esq., 25  00 

Rev.  Mr.  Bidwell 100 

Mrs.  Campbell, 100 


Miss  Campbell, 100 

A  friend,  J.  J.  B., 13  51 

2d  Pres.  Church,  Pearl-st....     63  00 

1155  42 

North  Woodstock,  Ct., 12  00 

New  Britain,  Ct., 22  00 

Newark,  N.  Y., 15  07 

Newark,  N.  J.  : 

Central  Church, 25  32 

1st  "  129  22 

2d  "  50  56 

3d  "  96  23 

Hon.  Theo.  Frelinghuyscn, 
from  the  estate  of  Misa 
Augusta  Forman,  deceas- 
ed, left  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Douglass,  for  benevolent 
purposes, 150  00 

451  33 

Oxford,  Ct. 6  00 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  by  Rev. 

Albert  Barnes, 50  00 

Orange,  N.  J.,  1st  Church, 27  19 

2d        »       ....     14  00 

41  19 

Orange,  Ct., 8  23 

Ogden,N.  Y., 74  75 

Pittsfield,  Mass., 143  37 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

1st  Presb.  Church, ,....  540  00 

Clinton-street  Church, 31  00 

571  00 

Providence,  R.  I. : 

Richmond-street,  Church,...  58  47 
Rev.  Dr.  Cleveland's  Ch.,...  72  25 

130  72 

Portland,  Me.,  High-st.  Church, 85  00 

Poughkcepsie,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Mr.  Lud- 
low's Church, 25  81 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y., 6  00 

Portsmouth,  N.  H., 109  45 

Roxbury,Ct., 48  05 

Richmond,  Mass.,  Miss  C.  H.  Pierson,       2  00 

Rushville,  N.  Y., 45  34 

Roxbury,  Mass., 109  00 

Reading,  Mass., 70  50 

Ridgefield,  Ct.,  Collections,...     65  61 
By  Mr.  C.  P.  Mackintree,. ..      1  00 

66  61 

Rockport,   Mass., 50  00 

Rochester,  N.  Y. : 

BrickChurch, 44  50 

Washington-street    Church,    35  00 
1st  Presb.  Church 43  00 

122  50 

South  Abington,  Mass., 57  32 

Southin'ton,  Ct., 174  18 

South  Woodbury,  Ct., 19  19 

Saybrook,Ct., 78  33 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y., 32  50 

Schoharie,  N.Y., 19  33 

Salem,  Mass.  : 

Rev.  Mr.  Session's  Church,    42  25 
Tabernacle  Church, 72  61 

114  86 

South  Braintree,  Mass., 9  16 

Sudbury,  Mass., 13  35 

Saxonville,  Mass., 6  78 

Sherburne,  Mass 20  37 

South  Reading,  Mass. 24  25 

Scottsville,  N.  Y., 10  75 

South  Coventry,  Ct., 4  00 

Springfield,  Mass.,  South  Ch.,     18  76 

Rev.  Dr.   Osgood's  Church,    36  95 

55  71 

Sandisfield,  Mass., 14  00 
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Soutlibury,  Ct 6  00 

Stockbridge,  Mass.  : 

Ladies'  Society 25  00 

Soc.  for  Educai'n  at  tho  West  4J  00 

65  00 

South  Berwick.  Me., 40  00 

Stratham,  N.  H., 28  01 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  1st  Church, 39  00 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y., 13  50 

Tyringham,  Mass., 6  00 

Thompson,  Ct.,  Mr.  Gray, 3  00 

Torringlbrd,  Ct., 13  OJ 

Utica,  N.  Y. : 

First  Presb.  Church, 14  00 

Westminster      "         21  00 

Ref.  Dutch  "        36  00 

71  00 

Unionville,  Mass, 30  00 

Vernon  Centre,  Ct 113  73 

Vernon,  Ct.,  Rockvil!e  Society, 77  00 

Victor.N.  Y., 4  75 

Weymouth,  Mass., 8  02 

Wrentham,  Mass., 41  75 

Woburn.  Mass., 37  56 

Westville,  Ct., 50  00 

Winstead,  Ct., 40  00 

Waterbury,  Ct.,  A.  Benedict,     10  00 

Dea.  Brown, 5  00 

B.  Bronson,  Esq., 5  00 

Other  donations 69  02 

89  09 

Woodbury  South,  Ct 20  00 

Woodbury  North,  Ct., 13  00 

West  Haven.  Ct., 35  63 

West  Springfield,  Mass., 22  16 

Warren,  Mass., 38  00 

Worcester.  Mass.  : 

Union  Church, 200  64 

Central  Church 144  08 

South         "        36  00 

A  Friend, 5  00 

385  72 

Williamstown,  Mass., 37  13 

West  Randolph,  Mass., 50  50 

Williamsburgh,  Mass., 72  42 


Wayland,  Mass., 13  25 

Ware,  Mass., 64  25 

Worthington,  Ct., 15  52 

Washington,  Ct.,  Mrs.  Beach, 1  00 

Winchester,  Ct., 6  00 

Woodbridge,  Ct., 12  75 

Wallingford.Ct., 57  07 

Westfiild,  Mass., 50  71 

Westbrook.Ct 12  20 

WestKillingly,  Ct 11  19 

Watertown,  Ct., 103  83 

Wells,  Mass 52  22 

Webster,  Mass , 26  03 

West  Bloomfield,  N.  J 16  00 


Donations  in  Books,  &c. 

New   Haven,  Ct.,  Prof.   Olmsted   in 

Books, 10  00 

Norwich,  Ct.,  Mrs.  Reynolds,  3  reams 

paper, 12  00 

Hanover,  N.  H.,  a  lot  of  paper, 3  00 

Rev.    Silas    McKeen,    "  Turretin's 

Theo."3  vols. 
Dea.  Solomon   Bliss,  "  Park-street 
Lectures." 
Bradford,  Vt.,  Dea.  Oliver  Hardy,  a 

vol.  Sermons. 
North  Haven,  Ct.,  6  doz.  Locks,  from 

Clinton  Factory, 18  00 

Waterbury,  Ct.,  Invoice  of  Buttons 
from  Mr.  E.  E.  Pritchard's  fac- 
tory,      25  25 

Do.,    do., 8  50 

33  75 

Bristol,  Ct.,  6  Brass  Clocks,  from  Capt. 

Monros-s'  factory, 13  50 

6  Clocks  from  Mr.  Boardman's  Fac'y       13  25 
6  Clocks  from  Messrs.   Brewster  & 

Ingraham's  Factory, 27  00 

3  Clocks  from  Messrs.  Birge  &  Ful- 
ler's Factory, 19  00 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Stationery, 3  00 


ExpENDiTUREsybr  the  year. 

Amount  disbursed  to  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  together  with 

expense  of  Agencies  and  of  Committee  to  visit  the  West, .••.•••    13,194  61 

Salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secretary,  services  of  Financial  Agent,  printing, 

ofSce  rent,  and  incidental  expenses, 2,492  13 

Cash  on  hand, 348  04 

$16,034  78 


}t5-  Correction. — On  page  7,  the  disbursements  of  the  year  are  given  ns  the  receipts,  and 
the  present  balance  in  hand  as  the  balance  of  the  previous  year.  Read — receipts  of  the  year, 
815,730  21  ;  balance  in  hand,  Oct.  1845,  $304  56,  making  the  resources  of  the  year  the  name  as 
there  stated. 


APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  THIRD  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley,  D.  D. 

In  moving  the  adoption  of  the  Report  Dr.  Linsley  said : — 

There  is  no  people  that  ought  so  justly  to  appreciate  the  relation  of 
Colleges  to  the  other  great  interests  of  society,  as  the  people  of  these 
States,  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims.  Our  ancestors  entertained  the 
most  enlightened  views  on  this  subject,  and  the  resolution  and  public 
spirit  to  carry  out  their  views  to  the  most  glorious  results.  We  have  en- 
tered into  their  labors,  and  are  gathering  their  rich  and  abundant  fruits. 
The  Colonies  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  in  their  earliest  infan- 
cy, laid  the  foundations  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  and  they  did  this,  as  the 
charters  of  those  institutions  intimate,  pre-eminently  with  a  view  to  pro- 
vide for  their  churches  a  thoroughly  educated  ministry.  They  manifest- 
ly regarded  the  movement  for  this  purpose,  as  that  without  which  all 
other  endeavors  to  lay  wisely  the  foundations  of  society  in  this  new  world 
would  prove  abortive. 

Who  ever  heard  before  of  an  attempt,  at  so  early  a  period  in  the  an- 
nals of  any  community,  to  accomplish  such  ditficult  and  costly  enter- 
prises ;  and  where  in  any  other  case  were  such  personal  sacrifices  made 
to  secure  success  1* 

Now  I  ask,  Did  these  remarkable  men  overrate  the  importance  of  the 
work  in  which  they  engaged?  Did  ihey  begin  it  too  soon,  or  prosecute 
it  with  too  much  ardor  and  self-sacrifice?  These  questions  can  be  an- 
swered only  by  a  careful  study  of  the  results  of  their  labors :  and  to  de- 
velope  these  adequately,  would  require  volumes.  In  fact,  their  history  is 
the  history  of  this  nation,  in  all  its  great  and  diversified  interests.  Fully 
expand  the  bright  record  of  our  highest  and  best  institutions  of  learning, 
and  you  write  the  history  of  our  later  Colonial  acts,  of  our  Revolutionary 
struggle,  of  our  National  and  State  Constitutions,  of  the  general  admin- 
istration of  law,  and  in  a  word,  of  all  the  leading  departments  of  social  and 
professional  life.  These  are  the  immediate  and  obvious  temporal  results ; 
but  eternity  alone  can  disclose  what  mind,  educated  and  sanctified  in 
these  institutions,  has  done,  and  is  doing  for  the  race — for  the  cause  of 
liberty,  truth  and  righteousness,  and  for  human  salvation  in  all  lands. 
How  then,  can  any  American  ever  undervalue  the  higher  institutions  of 
education?  How,  especially,  can  any  child  of  New  England  ever  do 
this  ?  How  can  he  fail  to  sustain  with  open-handed  liberality  those  which 

*  See  Pearce's  Annals  of  Harvard  CoU.  A  Graduate  of  the  College  divides  hia 
home  lot,  and  deeds  one  half  to  the  College,  another  donor  gives  a  few  sheep,  an- 
other a  few  yards  of  home  manufactured  cloth,  and  others  give  their  choice  family 
plate — the  gifts  of  richer  ancestors. 
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adorn  his  own  native  bills,  or  withhold  the  blessings  of  such  institutions 
from  the  newer  and  less  favored  portions  of  our  country  1 

The  seminaries  for  the  dissemination  of  sound  learning,  both  secular 
and  sacred,  which  you  are  invited  to  assist  in  sustaining  in  the  West,  are 
framed  after  your  own  best  models  ;  and«God  has,  in  a  most  remarkable 
manner,  placed  upon  them  the  seal  of  his  approbation.  Dr.  Griffin  once 
said  concerning  one  of  our  Eastern  Colleges,  in  its  most  favored  spiritual 
state,  that  he  hoped  about  75  per  cent,  of  its  students  were  the 
friends  of  Christ.  I  believe  that  a  statement  even  more  favorable  than 
this  might  be  made  of  any  one  of  the  Colleges  aided  by  this  Society,  at 
almost  any  period  of  its  history.* 

I  think  I  have  proved  my  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  cause  in 
which  this  Society  is  engaged,  by  my  sacrifices  of  ease  and  personal 
comfort  through  a  series  of  years  to  promote  it.  In  addition  to  former  la- 
bors, I  have  spent  the  last  fifteen  months  in  the  service  of  the  Society, 
chiefly  among  the  churches  of  Massachusetts;  and  I  here  allude  to  this, 
chiefly  that  I  may  publicly  testify  to  the  kindness  with  which  I  have 
every  where  been  received,  both  by  pastors  and  people.  Our  cause  is 
highly  appreciated,  and  our  appeals  in  its  behalf  have  been  cheerfully 
and  liberally  responded  to  by  all  classes  ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say,  not 
the  least  liberally  by  the  humbler  and  poorer  classes.  Few  at  the  East 
seem  disposed  to  deny  the  importance  of  good  educational  institutions  at 
the  West.  But  there  is  one  view  of  this  matter  that  our  Eastern  bene- 
factors cannot  fully  realize.  Your  earliest  Colleges  were  planted  in  the 
midst  of  an  intelligent,  homogeneous,  and  highly  religious  community — in 
the  midst  of  schools,  of  churches,  of  sanctuaries  of  worship,  and  all  the 
blessings  of  Christian  education.  Alas!  through  the  neglect  of  early 
Home  Missionary  and  Educational  movements  in  the  West,  how  wide- 
ly diverse  from  this  is  the  condition  of  things  there  !  If,  amid  the 
social  order  and  moral  illumination  of  the  East,  Colleges  are  regarded 
as  necessary  spiritual  light-houses,  what  must  be  their  importance  and 
influence,  amidst  the  darkness  of  disorganized  and  neglected  communi- 
ties in  the  Great  Valley?  Language  has  no  power  to  express  the  happy 
changes  which  have  passed  under  my  own  eye  during  the  last  ten  years, 
as  connected  with  the  institutions  whose  cause  I  plead. 

I  will  here  notice  one  or  two  objections  to  our  movements  in  behalf  of 
the  higher  institutions  of  education.  It  is  said  our  efforts  go  to  benefit 
the  few  to  the  neglect  of  the  many.  "  We  have  long  enough,"  says  one, 
"aimed  to  elevate  a  email  number  of  select  minds  ;  we  want  now  to  or- 
ganize an  instrumentality  which  shall  reach  and  bless  the  masses." 

But  did  any  institution,  or  any  system  of  influences,  which  human — 
nay  which  divine  wisdom  ever  devised,  bear  more  directly  on  the  masses, 
even  the  darkest  masses,  than  that  system  which  gives  to  them  an  edu- 
cated and  evangelical  ministry  1  What  should  precede  such  a  ministry, 
or  what  can  be  a  substitute  for  it  ?  Talk  you  of  reaching  and  elevating 
the  masses  without  it,  by  some  cheaper  and  more  direct  process?  Do 
you  rely  on  the  agency  of  the  common  school  or  the  labors  of  the 
press?  The  whole  history  of  civilized  and  Christian  society  demon- 
strates the  unsoundness  of  your  position.  These  influences  do  not  origi- 
nate the  higher  seminaries  and  a  competent  evangelical  ministry,  but  fol- 
low in  their  train.     Says  Dr.  Stowe  of  Lane  Seminary  (and  I  know  not 

*  About  seven  out  of  ten  of  the  Graduates  of  Marietta  College  have  become 
professional  teachers,  or  preachers  of  the  Gospel. 
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whose  testimony  is  worth  more  on  such  a  subject),  "  I  have  labored  much 
in  the  West  for  common  schools,  and  not  altogether  without  success,  but  I 
have  never  yet  seen,  either  there  or  elsewhere,  a  good  common  school,  ex- 
cept in  connexion  with  the  labors  of  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ."  Reach 
the  masses  in  the  West  by  some  means  more  effectual  than  those  which 
providefor  them  competent  spiritual  teachers  and  guides'?  How?  By  fill- 
ing their  cabins  with  the  best  issues  ofthe  religious  press — with  Bibles,  and 
good  books,  and  Tracts  ?  A  blessed  work,  no  doubt,  and  fraught  with  bless- 
ings to  thousands.  But  remember  that  in  that  broad  Valley,  there  are  half 
a  million  of  people  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  read  at  all ;  and  there  are  half 
as  many  more  who  read  imperfectly,  and  cannot  be  persuaded  to  look  upon 
any  printed  page  less  exciting  than  that  of  a  novel  or  a  newspaper.  Good 
will  be  done,  here  and  there,  by  other  instrumentalities,  and  they  are  not 
to  be  disparaged,  or  their  appropriate  influence  discouraged.  But  for  the 
masses  of  ignorant  and  unchristianized  mind,  nothing  can,  as  a  general 
fact,  be  expected  to  rouse  them  to  a  spiritual  life,  but  that  ministry  which 
God  has  pre-eminently  appointed  and  employed  in  all  regions  and  in  all 
ages  for  this  high  end.  Never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  was  there  a  people,  to 
whom  a  living  and  powerful  ministry  was  more  important  than  to  the 
people  ofthe  West.  Mind  there,  is  indeed  to  a  great  extent  uncultivated; 
but  it  is  not  torpid.  It  is  active  and  free  and  shrewd.  Where  the  eye  is 
closed  to  "  the  book  of  knowledge  fair,"  the  ear  is  wide  open  to  the  music 
of  the  living  voice.  A  people  who  get  their  political  creed  from  the 
stum.p,  must  derive  their  religious  knowledge  largely  from  the  pulpit. 
In  a  reading  community  the  press  has  great  power  ;  and  it  has  a  power 
every  where  in  our  country,  which  makes  it  fit  that  it  should  be  employed. 
Bui  we  are  accustomed  to  say  in  the  West,  if  you  wish  to  win  a  western 
man  to  your  purpose,  do  not  write  him  a  letter  or  send  him  a  pamphlet ; 
go  and  see  him,  and  if  you  can  speak  well  and  to  the  purpose,  you  may 
gain  him. 

Another  objection :  You  are  too  much  in  haste  with  your  Colleges 
at  the  West :  let  them  grow  up  with  the  country,  as  the  country  de- 
mands, and  is  able  to  appreciate  and  sustain  them.  "  Too  much  in  haste !" 
We  have  lost  more  than  tongue  can  express  by  delay  and  by  languid 
movements  already.  No  bad  institution  or  influence  in  that  vast  field 
lingers.  The  great  foe  of  God  and  man  has  mustered  his  hosts,  and  is 
marching  rapidly  to  the  onset.  He  hopes  to  finish  the  conflict  before  we 
fairly  begin  it.  The  crisis  of  our  destiny  is  upon  us.  What  have  we  to 
gain  by  procrastination  ?  Nothing  better  than  defeat  and  shame.  The 
East  began  to  build  her  Colleges  much  earlier  in  her  history,  than  the 
West  has  done  in  hers,  though  needing  them  far  less.  New  England  had 
founded  two,  when  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  scarcely  exceeded  that 
of  some  single  counties  in  Ohio.  And  although  some  might  then  have 
thought  that  she  was  making  too  much  haste  in  this  great  enterprise, 
yet  who  thinks  so  now  ?  If  New  England  may  chide  the  West  for  haste, 
while  in  sight  of  her  hundreds  of  destitute  churches,  and  her  millions  of 
neglected  and  perishing  souls,  what  might  not  old  England  have  said  to 
her,  when  her  Agents  for  Colleges  visiled  her  shores,  and  pleaded  the 
cause  of  her  infant  institutions  in  her  congregations?  The  philanthro- 
pists of  the  mother  country  did  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  plea  of  these 
institutions,  but  gave  them  efficient  aid.  They  gave  this  aid  to  all  the 
early  Colleges  of  the  Colonies,  and  did  it  again  and  again.*  The  noble 
gift  of  Gov.  Yale  is  familiar  to  all. 

*  President  Davies  collected  at  one  visit,  "£01  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
£1200. 
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Before  concluding  these  remarks  I  will  advert  to  one  difficulty  which 
is  felt  in  a  portion  of  the  eastern  mind,  in  regard  to  our  movement.  There 
are  those  who  survey  the  western  field  ;  they  hear  of  the  richness  and 
productiveness  of  the  soil,  of  its  abundant  mineral  resources,  and  of  the 
rapid  advance  of  our  population,  and  they  cannot  understand  why  we 
should  need  their  further  aid  in  our  educational  efforts.  It  is  not  strange 
that  tljis  embarrassment  should  arise  in  the  mind  of  an  individual  who 
has  never  himself  explored  the  West,  nor  carefully  considered  the  mate- 
rials and  the  structure  of  society  there.  I  should  entirely  transcend  the 
limits  appropriate  to  this  occasion,  if  I  were  to  enter  on  a  full  explana- 
tion of  this  matter.  I  will  merely  offer  a  single  remark,  and  that  is,  that 
I  have  never  found  this  objection  in  the  mouth  of  any  eastern  man  who 
has  been  personally  conversant  with  the  intellectual  and  religious  condi- 
tion of  western  communities,  or  who  has  carefully  studied  the  details  of 
the  Home  Missionary  enterprise  in  that  region. 

The  Western  States  are  indeed  rich  in  soil,  in  resources,  only  begin- 
ning to  be  developed,  and  in  prospective  wealth;  but  aside  from  the  fact 
that  those  of  them  which  are  farthest  advanced  are  all  deeply  involved 
in  debt,  and  under  a  severe  system  of  taxation,  and  that  their  citizens 
have  yet  to  bear  many  of  the  burdens  peculiar  to  a  country  comparative- 
ly new,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  whole  West  is  still  a  vast 
Home  Missionary  field.  The  oldest  States  are  even  more  destitute — far 
more  so  in  proportion  to  population,  of  good  churches  and  competent 
evangelical  ministers,  than  the  newer  States  and  Territories,  and  demand 
and  receive  at  this  moment  more  missionary  aid.  This  simple  statement 
discloses  the  grand  cause  of  our  weakness  for  every  great  and  benevo- 
lent enterprise.  With  a  rapidly  increasing  but  unevangelized  population 
— a  population  drawn  together  from  every  nation  under  heaven,  with 
every  diversity  of  sentiment,  and  early  predilection  and  prejudice,  and 
among  those  scarcely  a  majority,  perhaps,  who  regard  religion  at  all, — 
divided  by  every  conceivable  form  of  sectarian  organization — how  can 
there  be  those  intellectual  views,  that  harmony  of  counsel,  and  that  en- 
ergy of  action,  which  are  necessary  to  give  strength  and  success  to  costly 
benevolent  enterprises?  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  our  weak- 
ness in  that  Valley  in  sustaining,  unaided,  the  movements,  whether  reli- 
gious or  educational,  necessary  to  our  salvation,  that  weakness  is  o.  fixed 
fact,  which  every  good  man  there  knows  and  intensely  feels,  and  which 
no  Inend  of  God  or  his  country,  at  the  East,  can  safely  disregard.  You 
may  imagine  that  the  West,  if  left  to  herself,  and  destitute  of  that  con- 
centrated moral  power  which  springs  from  such  institutions  as  the  East 
enjoys,  will  in  some  way  work  out  her  own  salvation;  and  Jesuits  and 
infidels  on  that  field  of  conflict  may  find  their  account  in  ministering  to 
your  delusion,  but  it  is  my  deep  conviction  that  such  a  consummation  can 
never  be.  It  is  not  because  there  are  not  mighty  energies  of  mind  there, 
that  would  readily  lend  themselves  to  Christian  culture  :  it  is  not  because 
there  are  not  vast  resources  of  prospective  wealth  there,  which  the  Gos- 

Eel,  if  preached  in  its  power,  might  sanctify  for  the  service  of  Christ:  no, 
ut  because  the  god  of  this  world  now  holds  and  wields  these  resources, 
and  not  the  church  of  Christ,  and  there  is  no  self-recovering  power  in 
that  land.  True,  there  are  noble  and  self-sacrificing  spirits  there.  They 
will  do  what  they  can,  but  they  must  not  be  expected  to  work  miracles. 
Hitherto  they  have  labored  and  prayed  in  hope.  Stand  by  them  and 
strengthen  their  hands,  and  they  will  put  forth  new  energies,  raise  to 
Heaven  more  fervent  prayers,  and  God  will  give  them  success.  The 
triumph  is  as  sure  as  the  result  will  be  glorious.     But  tell  them  they  are 
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well  able  to  bear  their  own  burdens,  and  rebuke  their  further  application 
to  you  for  aid  in  their  great  moral  and  educational  movements,  and  the 
heart  of  the  West  is  instantly  broken.  Her  power  to  do  or  suffer  for 
God  is  gone,  and  then  her  death  struggle  will  begin.  Iniquity  will  come 
in  like  a  flood;  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and  luxury,  and  excess,  and 
profaneness,  "frightfully  intermingled  with  poverty,  and  crime,  and  guilt, 
and  shame,  will  lash,  as  with  scorpions,  the  besotted  millions  of  that 
doomed  land ;"  and  when  these  have  finished  their  ministry  of  wrath, 
and  the  West  shall  go  down  to  the  bottomless  abyss,  and  the  waves  of 
desolation  shall  sweep  over  her — what  shall  become  of  the  East  ?  She 
must  now  abide  the  destiny  of  the  West,  and  sink  with  her  to  the  same 
fathomless  depths  of  perdition. 

Address  of  Rev.  Edwin  Hall,  D.  D. 


Almost  the  first  thing  which  the  founders  of  New  England  did,  after 
erecting  their  cabins,  organizing  their  churches,  and  clearing  a  few  acres 
of  the  forests  around  them,  was,  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  eslabiish- 
menl  of  a  College.  They  were  laying  the  foundations  of  society  for  many 
generations;  and  they  determined  that  these  should  be  laid  in  intel- 
ligence and  religion.  They  wanted  men  qualified  to  sit  at  the  helm  of 
government,  to  frame  and  administer  the  laws.  More  especially,  they 
wanted  their  churches  supplied  with  a  well  educated  ministry.  They  did 
not  believe  that  ignorant  men  could  become  profitable  religious  teachers, 
nor  that  ignorance  was  any  recommendation  in  a  lawgiver  or  magistrate. 

The  forecast  with  which  they  acted, — considering  their  poverty,  and 
the  embarrassments  and  perils  of  a  new  settlement, — was  amazing. 
Why,  sir,  Harvard  College  was  founded  when  only  some  twenty-five 
towns  were  begun  to  be  settled  in  Massachusetts.  Boston  was  then  a  small 
village,  of  "  no  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  houses,"  yet  the  history  of 
New  England  shows  that  Harvard  College  was  founded  not  one  moment 
too  soon. 

Harvard  had  already  grown  venerable  with  age,  and  had  in  a  great 
measure  supplied  the  pulpit,  the  bench,  the  bar,  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion, in  New  England,  for  nearly  sixty  years ;  when  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut supposed  that  their  necessities  required  them  to  establish  a  Col- 
lege of  their  own.  Why,  sir,  Massachusetts  .then  had  a  population  of 
seventy  thousand  souls!  and  the  people  of  Connecticut  then  numbered 
thirty  thousand !  They  had  some  forty  churches,  and  the  settlements 
were  extending.  "  Our  churches,"  said  they,  "  have  become  numerous, 
and  the  calls  for  a  learned  ministry  urgent ;  and  great  inconvenience  at- 
tends the  education  of  youth  at  the  distant  College  in  Cambridge."  It 
icas  distant,  then.  There  were  few  villages  and  few  clearings  on  the 
route.  People  who  would  travel  to  any  distance  in  New  England  then, 
must  be  content  to  go  much  of  the  way  by  Indian  trails,  and  guide  them- 
selves through  the  forest  by  paths  •'  blazed  "  on  the  trees. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  must  have  a  College.  Accordingly,  in  the 
year  1700,  ten  ministers  "  having  been  agreed  on  and  nominated  to  stand 
as  trustees,"  met  at  Branford,  and  each,  laying  on  the  table  a  number  of 
books,  said,  "  I  give  these  books  for  founding  a  College  in  Connecticut." 
So  Yale  College  rose  into  being. 

When  I  have  taken  the  triennial  catalogues  of  Harvard  and  Yale, 
and  read  the  names  of  the  men  whose  history  is  so  identified  with  the 
early  history  of  our  churches,  our  legislatures,  our  courts  of  justice,  and 
with  every  thing  that  has  adorned  and  blessed  our  land,  I  venerate  the 
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wisdom  of  the  early  founders  of  these  institutions.  I  praise  God  that  he 
crowned  their  counsels  and  efforts  with  so  much  success.  New  England 
tells  her  own  story.  She  is  herself  the  monument  of  the  wisdom  and 
forecast  of  her  founders. 

The  immense  utility  of  such  institutions  is  now  no  matter  of  doubtful 
experiment.  New  England  would  almost  as  soon  be  persuaded  to  try  to 
dispense  with  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  with  the  showers  of  rain,  as  to  try 
to  do  without  her  Colleges.  Especially  is  it  a  matter  settled,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt,  that  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel,  to  be  permanently  use- 
ful amid  our  intelligent  people,  must  be  thoroughly  instructed  and  trained. 

Are  these  lessons  of  experience  to  be  lost,  while  we  are  laying  the 
foundations  of  society  in  the  West?  It  would  be  the  idlest  of  all  dreams 
to  hope  that  any  system  of  flying  agencies  and  temporary  expedients, 
is  to  serve  that  Western  field.  No  one  places  his  ultimate  reliance  on 
these.  We  must  have  the  stable  institutions  of  the  Gospel  planted  there 
as  our  fathers  planted  them  here :  the  sanctuary  and  the  regular  minis- 
tration of  the  Word. 

How  can  this  be  done  ?  Sir,  the  Gospel  is  to  be  given  to  that  wide  West- 
ern field  ;  and  given  by  the  instrumentality  mainly  of  the  churches  at  the 
East.  Who  supposes  that  the  mingled  emigrants  now  pouring  into  that 
wide  valley,  from  almost  every  nation  and  tongue  and  religion  under 
heaven,  are  to  rear  the  institutions  of  true  religion?  They  will  not  do  it. 
They  know  not  how  to  do  it.  Religion  of  some  sort,  or  of  a  thousand 
sorts,  they  will  have;  but  they  will  not  rear  the  institutions  of  true  reli- 
gion. Foundations  of  some  sort  will  be  laid — laid  for  generations  to 
come;  and  Rome  will  not  spare  her  men  or  her  treasure  to  lay  them. 
The  opportunity  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  cultivate  that  field  will  soon 
be  past ;  and  if  lost,  who  can  estimate  that  loss  ? 

We  stand  at  a  point  of  amazing  interest  to  our  country,  and  to  the 
world — at  the  formation  of  the  character  of  the  great  West:  the  crisis  of 
the  destiny  of  its  teeming  millions  perhaps  for  ages  upon  ages.  A  period 
of  more  momentou-3  interest,  of  more  tremendous  responsibilities  than 
that  occupied  by  the  Pilgrims  on  the  rock  of  Plymouth :  of  more  fearful 
peril  to  the  destinies  ol^  our  children,  our  country,  and  the  world,  than 
that  occupied  by  our  fathers  in  the  Revolution.  To  me,  the  pouring  in 
of  these  hordes  of  emigrants,  seems  already  like  the  gathering  of  the 
hosts  for  the  battle  of  the  .great  day.  And  how  are  we  to  give  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  West?  How  are  we  to  plant  the  institutions  there,  which  under 
God  shall  make  that  fertile  land,  morally,  what  our  fathers  made  the  rocka 
and  hills  of  New  England?  Can  we  send  Home  Missionaries  enough  ? 
Can  we  continue  to  supply  the  Western  churches  with  pastors  trained  in 
New  England  ?  Even  now  the  mighty  press  of  emigration  to  the  West 
has  gone  beyond  our  efforts  to  give  them  the  Gospel.  What  will  it  be  in 
ten  years,  or  in  twenty  years  hence  ?  Rome  does  not  expect  long  to  send 
a  sufficient  supply  of  missionaries.  She  is  rearing  her  colleges — she 
means  to  train  up  her  legions  on  the  field ;  and  not  only  her  legionary 

{)riests,  but  she  means  also  to  train  the  future  legislators  and  judges,  the 
awyers  and  the  physicians  of  the  West.  She  means  to  secure  that  field, 
which,  if  secured,  will  give  her  the  dominion  of  the  world.  And  what 
shall  we  do?  Send  more  missionaries  ?  Yes,  tenfold  more,  if  possible; 
send  colporteurs;  send  Sabbath  school  agents ;  send  them  all.  Butwlien 
all  is  done,  churches  must  be  gathered  and  sustained  on  the  field.  This 
is  God's  plan.  This,  under  God,  must  be  our  main  reliance.  But  how  is 
that  wide  field  to  be  furnished  with  missionaries  for  the  next  fifty  years  ? 
How  are  those  infant  churches,  eo  soon  to  be  numbered  by  thousands,  to 
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be  supplied  with  an  able  ministry  ?  Who  dreams  that  this  can  long  be 
done  by  pastors  trained  at  the  East?  They  must  be  raised  up  on  the 
ground ;  men  indigenous  to  the  soil ;  young  men  at  home  in  the  West, 
assimilated  to  the  character  of  the  people,  and  inured  to  the  climate. 

Can  this  be  done  without  establishing  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing? And  is  it  possible  for  those  scattered  and  feeble  churches  to  rear 
these  institutions  without  some  present  aid  ?  Our  fathers  could  do  it 
here,  notwithstanding  their  poverty,  because  they  were  a  homogeneous 
population.  They  came  for  the  very  purpose  of  founding  for  their  poste- 
rity a  home  of  freedom,  intelligence,  and  religion.  They  settled  as  or- 
ganized societies.  Their  first  concern  was  to  rear  the  sanctuary  and  the 
school ;  and  they  were  all  united.  As  emigrants  pushed  on  a  short  dis- 
tance into  the  wilderness,  for  some  generations  they  settled  in  colonies  ; 
and  their  first  concern  was  still  to  rear  the  church  and  plant  the  school- 
house  by  its  side.  When  the  settlements  began  at  length  to  reach  the 
valleys  of  Vermont,  and  the  central  parts  of  Eastern  New-York,  then,  in 
the  spirit  of  indomitable  enterprise,  the  emigrant  family  mounted  its 
covered  wagon,  sundered  all  ties,  and  pushed  on  alone.  The  old  churches 
of  New  England  sent  out  missionaries  to  look  after  the  scattered  sheep  in 
tlie  wilderness.  If  they  had  not  done  so,  Vermont  and  Western  New- 
York  and  Northern  Ohio  would  have  grown  up  without  the  Gospel.  The 
people  in  the  new  settlements  were  still  homogeneous:  they  had  been 
nurtured  amid  the  institutions  of  learning  and  religion.  They  needed 
but  to  be  gathered  by  the  missionary,  and  soon  they  were  able  to  sustain 
their  own  cliurches  and  rear  their  own  colleges. 

But  when  the  tide  of  emigration  reached  the  great  lakes,  and  choked 
up  the  passes  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  case  was  altered.  All  nations  and 
all  religions  began  to  pour  into  that  moving,  living  stream.  The  sons 
and  daughters  of  New  England  in  the  great  West  find  themselves  few 
and  far  between,  amid  a  population  who  knew  not  their  fathers,  nor  the 
institutions  and  the  happiness  of  their  native  New  England.  Sir,  they 
must  have  help.  For  some  time  yet  these  churches  will  continue  to  need 
missionary  aid.  They  must  have  help  to  sustain  for  a  while  the  few  col- 
leges which  have  been  planted  at  distant  and  important  posts,  or  these 
colleges  will  expire,  perhaps  never  to  revive ;  or  revive  to  pass  into  other 
hands — when  all  is  lost. 

Sir,  it  is  my  deep  conviction,  that  no  enterprise  connected  with  the 
salvation  of  the  West,  and  the  salvation  of  our  country,  is  more  important 
and  indispensable  than  the  maintenance  of  these  Western  Colleges,  for 
a  little  season,  till  they  shall  be  surrounded  by  churches  who  can  sustain 
them,  and  send  out  alumni  who  can  plead  their  cause.  What  unknown 
agency  God  may  employ,  what  depths  of  mercy  there  may  be  to  remedy 
our  neglect,  1  know  not;  but  looking  at  human  instrumentalities,  and 
judging  from  the  known  and  ordinary  ways  of  divine  Providence,  it  is  my 
deep  conviction,  that  these  institutions  for  training  up  the  future  ministry 
of  the  West,  rnust  now  be  sustained,  or  the  West  is  eventually  lost.  No 
future  generations  can  do  our  work.  No  future  resources  or  expenditures 
can  remedy  the  want  of  a  wise  forecast  and  liberality  now.  The  respon- 
sibility which  God  has  laid  upon  us,  we  must  sustain ;  or  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  will  reap  the  bitter  consequences  of  our  su- 
pineness  and  parsimony,  in  fruits  of  woe. 

Sir,  my  heart  rejoiced  when  I  heard  of  the  formation  of  this  Society. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  now  the  work  can  be  done.  Now  the  efforts  of  the 
Eastern  churches  can  be  drawn  out  and  concentrated  on  the  proper 
points.    The  whole  work  will  not  fail  through  the  multitude  of  indiscrim- 
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inate  and  often  ill-judged  applications  for  aid  for  seminaries  in  the  West. 
We  may  now  hope  that  a  fevv  of  the  more  important  institutions  may  be 
sustained.  When  these  shall  be  able  to  sustain  themselves,  then  we  may 
push  our  enterprise  further  west,  till  what  we  can  do  in  our  day  to  bless 
and  save  our  country  shall  be  achieved.  And  is  it  presuming  too  much, 
to  speak,  as  this  resolution  does,  of  the  dtihj  of  the  Eastern  churches  to 
foster  the  rising  institutions  of  the  West — that  West  which  is  soon  to 
cover  us  by  its  shade? 

Oh,  sir,  I  sometimes  think  how  blessed  the  eyes  which  shall  look  on 
this  American  land  one  hundred  years  hence,  when  it  shall  be  filled  up, 
and  filled  with  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  if  we  are  faithful  to  our  trust.  And 
I  sometimes  think,  with  anxious  sadness,  upon  the  dismal  prospect,  if  our 
great  work  of  home  missions  and  of  the  full  establishment  of  Christian  in- 
stitutions shall  fail  of  its  end.  If  this  country,  so  soon  to  number  its  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  is  to  be  given  up  to  darkness,  whence  shall  the  light 
arise  ?  The  resources  of  the  world  would  seem  insuiBcient  to  recover 
this  field,  if  once  lost. 

But  1  love  to  indulge — and  I  trust  in  God's  merciful  designs  towards 
this  land,  that  I  may  safely  indulge — in  brighter  visions  :  and  when  these 
briijhter  visions  pass  before  my  mind,  I  fancy  one  of  these  Colleges,  now 
kept  in  existence  by  the  fostering  aid  of  this  Society,  sending  out  its  cata- 
logue, starred  with  the  names  of  men  who  shall  have  served  their  gener- 
ation well,  and  left  their  monuments  around.  I  sometimes  love  to  think 
of  the  alumni  of  one  of  these  Colleges,  a  hundred  years  hence,  return- 
ing from  their  fields  of  labor  in  the  ministry,  at  the  bar,  in  the  medical 
profession,  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  and  on  the  anniversary  of  their 
common  mother,  mingling  their  fraternal  greeting,  and  lifting  up  their 
united  voices  in  praise  to  God.  And  when  such  visions — visions  of  no 
uncertain  realization,  if  God  bless  your  labors — when  such  visions  pass 
before  my  mind,  I  am  ready  to  exclaim.  May  God  bless  every  one  who 
has  it  in  his  heart  to  do  what  he  can  now  in  laying  the  foundations  of  so 
much  good. 

Address  op  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston. 

This  Address  can  only  be  given  in  substance,  as  furnished  by  a  re- 
porter. 

Dr.  B.  remarked  that  he  had  supposed  he  had  done  his  part  in  speak- 
ing in  behalf  of  this  Society.  But  so  deep  were  his  convictions  of  its 
unspeakable  importance — its  vital  necessity  in  the  work  of  securing  the 
evangelization  of  our  country — that  if  he  could  do  any  thing  to  advance 
its  interests,  it  should  be  done  most  cheerfully. 

Dr.  Beecher  said  the  only  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  hold  which  we 
can  obtain  on  Eastern  mind  for  this  object  is  like  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  the  character  of  God  appear  interesting.  It  lies  in  the  sub- 
limity and  comprehensiveness  of  the  subject.  Take  a  cube  of  gold. 
There  is  not  much  in  its  appearance  that  is  interesting.  But  beat  it,  it 
may  be  only  a  small  portion  of  it,  into  leaf^  and  it  will  cover  the  walls 
and  pillars  of  this  temple  with  dazzling  splendor.  The  Tract  Society 
undertakes  a  noble  enterprise.  Its  operations  are  widely  extended,  its 
tracts  and  books  widely  dispersed,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  an  impression, 
to  produce  an  interest,  to  create  an  excitement  even,  by  reports  of  the 
good  accomplished  by  the  distribution  of  a  single  tract,  or  the  circulation 
of  a  single  book. 
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But  whence  came  these  books  and  tracts  1  Who  are  the.  men  who 
produced  them?  Where  did  they  acquire  the  mental  furniture  and  dis- 
ciphne,  the  power  and  habit  of  concentrating  thought,  of  investigation, 
of  reasoning,  of  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  trulli,  which  made  these 
books  and  tracts  what  they  are  ?  And  whence  the  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  by  which,  at  the  same  time,  through  a  multitude  of  other  channels, 
their  influence  was  deeply  felt,  on  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  on  the 
world  ? 

Again,  whence  came  the  pastors  who  led  their  people  to  effort  in  the 
Tract  cause  7  Nay,  whence  the  men  who  originated  the  plan  of  the 
Tract  Society,  and  whence  its  prominent  agents  and  secretaries? — 
One  word  answers  these  inquiries.  It  is  the  College  !  The  College  is 
the  cube  ;  the  Tract  Society  is  the  gold  leaf! 

A  similar  view  may  be  taken  of  other  benevolent  operations.  Good, 
evident,  tangible  results  make  it  easy  to  interest  observers  in  them.  Nay, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  persuade  many,  in  relation  to  either  of  the  great  be- 
nevolent societies,  that  it  embraced  in  itself  all  the  vital  elements  neces- 
sary for  the  conversion  of  the  world,  while  the  fact  was  that  those  several 
societies  were  essential  parts  of  one  great  whole — mutually  dependent 
on  each  other — and  all  absolutely  powerless  and  dead  without  the  class 
of  iiifiuences  which  it  is  the  province  of  this  Society  to  secure  and  advance. 

Go  into  a  manufactory  at  Lowell.  You  enter  one  of  the  rooms  full 
of  complicated  machinery;  and  amid  its  perpetual  whirl  and  bustle  and 
noise  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine  that  the  whole  moving  power  of  the 
establishment  is  in  that  room.  You  pass  to  another  and  another  room, 
and  view  with  like  interest  its  varied  operations  and  results,  and  amid  its 
din  and  evolutions  every  thing  is  calculated  to  bring  to  the  mind  the  im- 
pression that  this  room  contains  the  grand  source  of  power  in  the  estab- 
lishment. But — it  is  in  neither  of  these.  You  have  not  seen  it.  It  is 
all  unobserved.  It  does  not  come  into  your  mind.  It  is  in  the  water- 
wheel,  far  down  out  of  sight.  This  it  is  that  imparts  life  and  motion  to 
the  whole.     This  is  the  great  source  of  power. 

So  there  is  more  sublime  utiliiy  in  the  idea  of  a  College  than  many 
minds  apprehend.  Its  power,  often  unobserved  and  unknown,  is  at  the 
inception  and  accomplishment  of  almost  every  grand  achievement.  Who 
understands  the  influence  of  these  institutions  in  securing  the  successful 
issue  of  the  American  Revolution?  Who  framed  the  Constitution  of  our 
country?  Whose  hand  traced  the  features  of  our  government?  When 
British  statesmen  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  docu- 
ments prepared  by  our  fathers  in  the  course  of  negotiations,  they  were 
utterly  astonished,  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  were  the  product 
of  no  ordinary  minds,  and  that  they  had  not  known  whom  they  had  to  do 
with.  The  writers  of  these  documents  were  trained  in  our  colleges. 
******* 

Take  the  simple  comprehensive  term  "God."  It  is  a  small  word. 
Look  at  it !  Endeavor  to  fathom  the  depths  of  its  import.  Who  can  un- 
derstand it?  Yet — "  Of  him — and  through  him — and  to  him — area// 
things  1"    ********* 

So  of  a  College,  (in  a  subordii;ate  sense  to  be  sure,)  in  its  appropriate 
sphere  it  may  with  truth  be  said — "  Of  it — and  through  it — are  all 
things!" — it  is  the  summit  and  centre  of  human  thought.  *  *  *  That 
is  the  sublimity  of  a  College. 

Take  the  catalogue  of  Yale  College,  trace  the  influence  of  its  grad- 
uates from  generation  to  generation,  in  the  various  departments  of  soci- 
ety, and  through  all  their  relations  to  time  and  to  eternity.       *       *      * 
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How  Stupendous  the  results  of  a  single  College  !  Who  can  measure 
its  importance  ? 

But  if  such  are  the  results  oi'one,  what  will  it  be  to  secure  the  benign 
influence  of  a  thorough  New  England  College  to  each  of  (he  new  Slates 
of  the  West?  to  make  them  s^uns,  dispelling  the  darkness  of  a  thousand 
varied  forms  of  error  and  delusion,  and  diflusing  their  genial  influences 
through  centuries  to  come?  Who  can  estimate  ihe  result  of  such  an 
operation  on  the  destiny  of  our  country  and  the  wo-^ld  ?  Who  can  have 
a  heart  to  look  forward  to  the  thickening  conflict  for  the  supremacy  of 
truth  and  error  in  our  world,  without  having  done  what  he  could  to  se- 
cure this  object? 

The  only  thing  I  can  say  is,  that  the  East  has  not  begun  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  Colleges  at  the  West. 

The  idea  that  we  can  move  loo  early,  or  prosecute  too  vigorously  .this 
enterprise,  is  preposterous.  The  thing  to  be  deplored  is,  that  we  did  not 
begin  earlier  and  move  faster.  Had  I  this  day  500.000  dollars  to  appro- 
priate for  the  greatest  benefit  of  mankind,  I  would  invest  it  to  secure  such 
institutions,  of  the  highest  order,  in  the  new  States.  It  has  often  been  to 
me  a  wonder  that  no  Eastern  mind  has  fully  entertained  the  sublime  idea 
which  belongs  to  a  real  College  at  the  West. 

Think  of  it.  We  can  expend  200,000  dollars  a  year  upon  the  heathen. 
(And  who  would  diminish  aught  of  that  expenditure  ?)  Yet  nothing  in 
the  history  of  the  past  warrants  the  expectation  of  results  from  this  ex- 
penditure, bearing  on  the  ultimate  conversion  of  the  world,  to  be  com- 
pared with  those  to  be  expected  from  the  thorough  doing  of  this  work  for 
the  education  of  the  West. 

Do  what  you  will  by  other  means,  by  any  or  by  all  other,  to  save  this 
country,  and  to  bring  it  to  exert  its  proper  influence  in  the  conversion  of 
the  world ;  do  what  you  will — and,  neglecting  this — all  your  effbrls  are 
like  the  combining  the  various  parts  of  a  complicated  machine  without 
giving  it  a  moving  power.  It  is  like  putting  together  the  various  parts 
of  a  watch  without  a  main-spring. 

Strange  that  here,  in  the  midst  of  our  multitude  of  colleges,  and  re- 
joicing in  their  multifarious  fruits  and  blessings,  we  should  fail  to  feel  the 
importance,  the  necessity  of  providing  the  same  institutions  to  rear  the 
teachers,  the  ministers,  and  the  statesmen  who  are  to  train  the  mind  and 
to  mould  the  character  of  the  Western  population,  and  to  fill  so  large  a 
place  in  framing  the  laws  and  deciding  the  destiny  of  the  whole  country. 

But  it  seems  that  none  but  those  who  have  personally  mingled  in 
Western  scenes,  and  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  new  States,  can  fully  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  en- 
terprise. Let  my  brethren  kiioic,  as  I  have  done,  the  agony  of  struggling 
with  the  evils  resulting  from  the  want  of  appropriate  educational  institu- 
tions there;  let  them  wade  with  me  through  the  dark  waters  of  discour- 
agement incident  to  such  a  slate  of  things,  struggle  with  its  tfials,  and 
survey  the  fearful  destiny  which  it  portends,  andlhere  will  be  no  lack  of 
zeal  in  this  cause. 

At  any  rate,  it  is  the  sober,  settled  conviction  of  my  soul,  that  I  have 
now  made  no  statement  at  all  exaggerating  its  importance,  none  which  I 
would  wish  to  recall  if  assured  thai  this  were  my  last  opportunity  to  utter 
a  word  for  God  and  his  cause  upon  the  earth.  Most  deeply  am  I  per- 
suaded that  among  all  the  enterprises  now  commanding  the  attention  of 
the  church,  with  reference  to  the  conversion  of  the  world,  there  are  few 
which  involve  so  much  of  the  instrumentality  essential  to  that  end.  as 
this  enterprise  for  securing  Puritan  Educational  Institutions  for  the  West. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    THE    REPORT  OF  THE   COMMITTEE 
APPOINTED  TO  VISIT  THE  WEST. 

The  undersigned,  a  Commitiee  from  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  the  Promolion  of  Collegiate  and  Tlieoiogical  Education  at 
the  West,  entered  upon  their  commission  with  no  little  diffidence  and 
reluctance.  As  the  duties  which  it  imposed  were  somewhat  peculiar,  and 
their  instructions  quite  indefinite;  they  felt  deeply  the  delicacy  of  their 
situation.  ******** 

Passing  across  the  State  of  Michigan  from  Detroit  to  St.  Joseph's, 
and  over  Lake  Michigan  to  Chicago,  Illinois,  we  began  early  to  make 
inquiries  as  to  the  two  Colleges  located  in  that  State,  viz.  Knox  College 
at  Galesburg,  and  Illinois  College  at  Jacksonville.  The  latter  is  already 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  and  the  former  has  repeatedly  ap- 
plied for  aid. 


KNOX  COLLEGE. 

Galesburg,  where  it  is  located,  is  situated  in  what  is  called  the  "  Mili- 
tary Tract."  Drawing  a  circle  from  this  place  a.s  its  centre  of  fifty  miles 
radius,  and  it  will  embrace  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  thirty  miles  of  the  Rock  River,  and  more  than  seventy  of 
the  Illinois;  also  fifteen  county  seats,  as  well  as  many  other  towns  and 
villages.  Every  thing  about  the  place  wears  the  aspect  of  thrift,  neat- 
ness, and  promise.  It  has  few,  if  any,  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  tempta- 
tion and  immorality.  It  is  about  one  hundred  miles  north  of  Jacksonville, 
the  seat  of  Illinois  College.  ****** 

It  was  not  the  design  of  the  founders  of  this  College  originally  to 
apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Institution  was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Ten  thousand  acres  lying  in  a 
body  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  Galesburg  was  located. 
But  the  pecuniary  reverses  of  the  country  have,  in  a  great  measure,  pre- 
vented the  rise  and  the  sale  of  lands.  The  surrounding  country  has  done 
something,  but  little  however,  from  the  great  difficulty  of  securing  money 
in  a  country  so  new  and  so  thinly  populated.       *  *  *  * 

Alter  certain  reservations  for  the  town  and  for  collegiate  and  theolo- 
gical uses,  the  purchase  was  divided  into  farms,  appraised  upon  the  ave- 
rage of  five  dollars  per  acre.  The  resources  of  the  College  have  been 
principally  derived  from  the  sale  of  these  farms.  In  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  high  price  paid  for  these  lands,  the  privilege  was  granted  to 
the  purchasers  of  the  first  forty  farms,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
each,  of  keeping  two  students  for  each  farm,  in  some  department  of  the 
Institution,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.        *  *  *  * 

The  College  was  fully  organized  in  1841,  and  in  June  last  a  class  was 
graduated,  con-isting  of  nine  members.  In  1843,  a  building  which  had 
cost  more  than  $5000,  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  people  of  Galesburg 
and  vicinity  contributed  $3500  to  repair  the  loss.  Two  other  buildings 
have  been  erected  suitable  for  chapel,  lecture-rooms,  library,  &c.,  &c., 
capable,  in  addition,  of  accommodating  about  forty  students.  These  are 
now  occupied,  are  very  respectable  buildings  of  brick,  and  are  beautifully 
situated,  with  ample  grounds  around  them.         *  *  *  * 

The  male  and  female  departments  in  the  Institution  are  kept  distinct; 
having  no  necessary  connection  with  each  other,  except  that  they  are 
both  under  the  same  corporation,  and  the  teachers  in  the  College,  when 
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not  otherwise  engaged,  irivc  occasionnl  instruction  to  the  members  of 
the  Female  Academy.  The  boarding-houses  and  recitations  ol"  the  two 
are  kept  entirely  separate  and  distinct.    ***** 

The  Philosophical  and  Cliemical  Apparatus  are  very  respectable.  In 
1843.  si.xteen  hundred  volumes  were  obtained  for  the  Library,  and  $500 
worth  ol' books  secured  in  Europe,  have  since  been  added.  Tlie  manual 
labor  feature  of  the  College  is  relinquished,  though  facilities  are  given 
to  any  student  who  wishes  them,  to  cultivate  land  or  engage  in  other 
occupations.  The  course  of  study  is  designed  to  be  as  e.xtensive  and 
thorough  as  ihat  pursued  at  any  other  Western  College,  It  compares 
very  well  with  the  course  at  Illinois  College.      *  *  *  * 

The  town  of  Galesburg,  the  College,  and  indeed  that  whole  section 
of  country,  are  marked  with  strong  anli-slavery  principles.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gentlemen  with  whom  your  Committee  conferred,  declared  that 
they  were  not  peculiar  nor  ultra  in  their  views  on  this  subject,  nor  did 
they  intend  the  College  should  be.  They,  in  common  with  the  College,. 
and  the  community  at  large,  contribute  to  the  funds  of  all  our  great  bene- 
volent institutions,  such  as  the  American  Board,  Home  Missionary,  and 
Tract  Societies.  *  ****** 

Your  Committee,  after  the  most  minute  inquiry,  were  obliged  to  con- 
clude that  this  College  was  founded  in  good  faith,  and  not  for  pecuniary 
gain.  They  also  find  that  its  condition  is  such,  that  it  neither  requires 
nor  expects  a  large  appropriation.  Whether  under  all  these  circum- 
stances it  will  be  best  to  decline  its  application,  tiie  Board  nmst  decide. 
Upon  this  point,  the  Committee  do  not  feel  called  upon  in  this  place  to 
express  any  opinion,     f  Vide  p.  40.] 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE. 

As  Illinois  College  is  already  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
many  particulars  may  be  omitted  in  our  Report,  which  it  might  periiaps 
be  desirable  to  mention,  if  the  claims  of  the  Institution  wereTiow  for  the 
first  time  to  be  presented  to  your  consideration.  Jacksonville,  where  it 
is  located,  is  easy  of  access  by  water,  and  the  other  great  thoroughfares 
of  business,  and  is  also  a  healthful  spot,  and  one  of  the  most  flouTishing 
villages  in  the  West.  It  wears  every  appearance  of  intelligence,  indus- 
try, and  good  morals.  The  population  of  the  village  is'' about  2500. 
Besides  the  College  and  the  institutions  connected  with  it,  there  are  also 
in  the  village  a  Female  Academy,  and  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb;  an  Asylum  for  the  Insane  is  shortly  to  be  established.  The  prin- 
cipal college  edifice  stands  on  rising  ground,  about  a  mile  from  the  centre 
of  the  village^  and  commands  an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding 
country.      *****  **° 

The  College  Library  (of  less  than  3000  volumes),  is  made  up  mostly 
of  second-hand  books.  A  good  College  library  is  the  more  needful  in  that 
country,  where  but  few  literary  societies  exist  with  large  collections  of 
books,  and  men  of  research,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  studies,  must  rely 
almost  solely  on  such  means  as  the  College  may  aflfbrd.  And  permit  us 
to  suggest,  that  if  men  of  strong  minds  and  ardent  temperaments,  men 
inspired  with  a  generous  love  of  investigation,  are  set  down  on  these 
Western  Prairies,  with  few  books  to  consult,  and  compelled  to  think  out 
<br  themselves  every  problem  which  they  may  be  called  upon  to  solve, 
we  rnust  not  deem  it  strange  if  occasionally  they  are  found  somewhat 
erratic  in  their  movements.  The  Philosophical  Apparatus  belonging  to 
this  College  was  obtained  at  Paris,  at  great  expense,  and  is  reported  to 
be  one  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 
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The  Medical  Department  is  already  established,  with  buildings  for 
its  accommodation;  and  the  library  attached  to  this  school  is  highly 
respectable,  embracing  the  best  modern  works,  upon  the  various  branches 
of  medical  science.  ******* 

It  is  but  too  well  known  to  the  Board  that  this  College  is  laboring 
under  heavy  pecuniary  embarrassments.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Trustees, 
held  June  25th,  1S46,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  sufficient 
amount  of  property  held  by  the  College  should  be  devoted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  its  debts.  The  property  thus  set  apart  has  been  divided  into 
three  hundred  shares,  and  offered  to  subscribers  on  certain  specified  con- 
ditions. As  an  evidence  of  the  interest  felt  in  the  College,  it  may  be 
stated  that  Irom  one  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  shares  will  be  taken  in  the 
State  of  Illinois. 

The  Report  here  represents  that  "the  Committee  made  the  most  dili- 
gent and  thorough  inquiry  respecting  certain  existing  rumors  unfavorable 
to  the  College,  and  were  pleased  to  find  that  so  far  as  they  had  any  foun- 
dation, they  respected  incidental  evils  that  were  fast  disappearing,  and 
which  the  constituted  guardians  of  the  Institution  were  endeavoring,  in 
all  suitable  ways,  to  remove  entirely. 

Your  Committee  would  farther  say,  that,  if  this  Institution  could 
be  relieved  of  its  pecuniary  embarrassments,  they  know  of  nothing  which 
can  prevent  its  realizing  ultimately  the  most  sanguine  expectations 
of  its  early  friends;  and  hence  they  hesitate  not  to  recommend  it  most 
heartily  to  the  continued  confidence  and  patronage  of  the  Board.  When 
we  contemplate  the  auspices  under  which  it  was  founded;  the  self-deny- 
ing toil  and  noble  sacrifices  that  have  been  expended  upon  it;  the  place 
which  it  has  already  attained  in  the  affections  of  some  of  the  best  minds 
in  the  West;  the  interesting  community  in  the  midst  of  which  it  is 
planted  ;  the  many  and  fervent  prayers  by  which  it  has  been  conse- 
crated to  the  cause  of  learning  and  of  God ;  the  happy  influence  it  is 
destined  to  exert,  if  it  be  sustained,  on  the  generations  which  are  ad- 
vancing so  rapidly  to  fill  the  great  valley,  and  through  them  on  the 
country  at  large  and  the  world  ;  we  cannot  for  a  moment  entertain  the 
thought  of  its  failure.  The  extinction  of  this  College  would  be  the 
quenching  of  one  of  the  greater  lights.  The  stars  of  less  magnitude 
would  hardly  shine  through  the  deepening  shadows  that  would  imme- 
diately fall  upon  that  land.  The  friends  of  learning  would  be  disheart- 
ened. Popery  would  exult  over  the  catastrophe.  The  enemies  of  pure 
Protestantism  of  every  description  would  rejoice.  It  must  not  fail.  Let 
the  Institution  assume  the  dignified  position  of  permanency,  and  it  will 
soon  rise  above  the  other  difficulties,  and  at  no  distant  day  be  regarded 
by  the  people  generally,  or  at  least  by  that  class  to  whom  society  must 
look  for  every  social  improvement,  with  something  of  that  reverence  and 
affection  which  we  are  accustomed  to  feel  towards  older  but  similar  insti- 
tutions at  the  East. 


WESTERN  RESERVE  COLLEGE. 

The  last  institution  visited  by  your  Committee  was  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  Ohio.  We  were  pleased  with  the  general  appearance 
of  the  institution.  The  College  buildings,  three  in  number,  are  substan- 
tial edifices,  and  well  constructed  for  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  the 
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presented  for  the  patronage  of  Eastern  Christians  and  patriots  thai  has 
stronger  claims,  or  one  cause  which,  if  pernutted  to  languish  for  want  of 
aid,  will  he  more  sure  to  entail  wide  and  permanent  evils  on  every  inte- 
rest and  department  of  western  society. 

And  your  Commillee  do  now,  with  growing  interest  in  the  object  of 
this  Society,  commend  it  to  the  warm  attachment  of  this  Board,  and 
throuo^h  them  to  the  churches  and  ihe  community  which  they  represent. 

A.  D.  EDDY, 
J.  H.  TOWI^E. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  MINUTES  OF  THE  BOARD. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  October  29th,  1845. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Rev.  N.  S.  S.  Beman, 
D.  D.,  for  his  excellent  sremon  preached  last  evening  before  the  Society,  and  that 
a  copy  be  requested  for  publication. 

The  Report  of  the  Western  Committee  was  read  and  accepted. 

Voted,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Board  be  presented  to  the  Committee  for  the  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  with  which  they  have  discharged  the  duly  intrusted  to  them. 

Voted,  That  pans  of  the  Report  be  published  in  connection  with  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society,  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee. 

A  communication  was  read  from  N.  CoiBn,  Esq.,  Treasurer  of  Illinois  College, 
in  reference  to  a  plan  adopted  by  the  Trustees  of  that  Institution  for  the  liquidation 
of  its  debts  by  the  sale  of  property.  The  subject  was  referred  to  a  Committee  of 
three,  who,  through  their  Chairman,  Hon.  A.  M.  Collins,  presented  the  following 
Report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  Committee,  having  had  the  plan  under  consideration  in  connection  with  the 
condition  of  the  College  generally  in  relation  to  its  pecuniary  affairs,  are  pleased  to 
find  from  the  evidence  furnished  that  the  College  is  perfectly  solvent ;  and,  as  all 
efforts  to  raise  money  at  the  West  by  direct  donations  suflEicient  for  the  payment  of  its 
debts  have  failed,  they  fully  approve  of  the  decision  of  the  Trustees  to  devote  that 
part  of  their  disposable  property  for  the  payment  of  the  debts  which  they  have  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  Believing  the  plan  to  be  safe  to  those  icho  shall  take  the  stock 
offered,  and  that  it  will  free  the  Institution  from  its  present  embarrassments,  they 
cheerfully  recommend  the  same  to  the  friends  of  learning  at  the  East  for  their  co- 
operation. 

Voted,  That  the  Committee  appointed  to  report  on  the  expediency  of  extending 
our  operations  so  as  to  include  academies  and  lower  schools,  be  discharged  from  the 
further  consideration  of  that  subject. 

Voted,  That  it  is  expedient  to  make  a  grant  in  aid  of  Knox  College,  in  Illinois, 
on  condition  that  the  Trustees  shall  make  all  reasonable  efforts,  within  the  present 
year,  to  effect  an  arrangement  by  which  the  right  of  gratuitous  tuition,  held  by  the 
purchasers  of  the  first  forty  farms  sold  in  the  township  of  Galesburg,  or  by  their 
legal  representatives,  shall  be  in  some  way  converted  into  a  charitable  fund ;  and 
that  the  Trustees  shall,  withiti  the  specified  time,  make  all  the  effort  in  their  power 
to  release  the  College  from  all  outstanding  claims  against  it,  and  shall  report  the 
result  of  their  efforts  to  this  Board  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

Voted,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Board,  it  is  not  expedient  for  any  Institu- 
tion aided  by  this  Society  to  contract  debts  for  purposes  not  absolutely  necessary. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST— HELD  AT  TROY,  N.  Y. 

The  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was  delivered  on 
Wednesday  evening,  Oct.  27,  1847,  in  the  Second-street  Presby- 
terian Church,  by  the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D.,  of  New  Haven, 
Ct.,  from  Acts  xix.  9,  10,  Disputing  daily  in  the  school  of  one 
Tyrannns.  And  this  continued  by  the  space  of  two  years. 
Dr.  B.  regarded  this  passage  as  exhibiting  the  first  attempt  to 
extend  the  Christian  religion  by  an  alliance  with  institutions 
of  learning,  and  claimed  it  as  a  warrant  from  apostolic  exam- 
ple for  the  great  enteipriseof  patriotism  and  Christian  philan- 
thropy undertaken  by  the  Society.  With  great  clearness  and 
power,  he  set  forth  the  tendency  of  Christianity  to  produce  a 
class  of  learned  men.  and  to  establish  for  itself  seats  of  learn- 
ing, and  also  the  usefulness  of  learned  Christian  men  and 
seats  of  Christian  learning  in  promoting  the  interests  and  se- 
curing the  advancement  of  Christianity.  A  copy  of  the  Dis- 
course has  been  requested  for  publication. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  in  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  on  Thursday  mm-ning,  Oct.  28.  at  9 
o'clock,  and  devoted  the  day  to  the  business  of  the  Society.  In 
the  evening  the  Anniversary  exercises  were  held  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  Rev.  C.  A.  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  of  Yale 
College,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  in  the  absence  of  the  Presi- 
dent, took  the  chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
the  Rev.  E.  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston.  In  introducing  the  exer- 
cises of  the  evening.  Dr.  Goodrich  made  a  statement  of  the 
objects  and  plans  of  the  Society. 

Every  young  people,  he  said,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves 
adequate  Educational  Institutions,  had  been  obliged  to  depend  on 
the  aid  of  older  and  more  wealthy  communities.  Of  this  fact  the 
history  of  New  England  was  a  striking  illustration.  It  was  the  grand 
purpose  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  to  plant  in  this  country  those 
forms  of  civil  and  religious  polity  in  which  we  now  rejoice  as  the  glory 
of  our  land.     For  this  end  they  made  those  sacrifices  which  have  en- 
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shrined  their  names  as  the  noblest  benefactors  of  their  race.  To  attain 
this  end  they  regarded  the  higher  scliools  of  learning  as  indispensable. 
In  this  view  tiiey  were  all  of  one.  mind.  Yet  look  at  the  ohlestof  those 
States.  Her  University  with  endowments  now  amounting  to  more  than 
600.000  dollars,  and  with  Apparatus,  Library,  &c.,  reaching  to  near  a  mil- 
lion !  What  name  indicates  the  source,  ti-om  which  came  a  large 
share  of  its  early  endowments?  That  name  is  Harvard.  Next  comes 
Connecticut,  with  her  Yale,  named  for  the  Governor  of  the  British  East 
India  ('ompany.  Then  New  Hanipsiiire,  whose  College  was  endowed  by 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth  ;  and  Maine,  with  her  College,  honoring  the 
name  of  Buwdoin,  a  distinguished  merchant  of  Boston.  If  the  peo- 
ple of  these  Stares,  with  their  peculiarly  homogeneous  character  and  their 
singular  unanimity  in  the  appreciation  of  education,  could  not  found 
suitable  Colleges  for  themselves,  it  would  seem  exceedingly  unreasonable 
to  expect  it  of  any  young  people,  and  especially  of  communities  consti- 
tuted of  elements  widely  diverse  in  habits,  character,  education,  and 
even  language.  Obviously,  the  cause  of  education  in  such  communi- 
ties must  find  patrons  abroad  or  it  will  be  likely  to  be  sadly  neglected. 

Those  who  undertook  the  founding  of  the  early  seats  of  learning  in 
this  country,  did  so  as  an  essential  part  of  their  labor  to  diffuse  the 
blessings  of  Christianity,  and  to  plant  the  institutions  of  civil  liberty. 
Acting  in  this  s])irit,  those  of  kindred  sympathies  in  New  England  and 
the  Middle  States  seek,  by  similar  means,  to  give  the  stamp  of  know- 
ledge and  the  fear  of  God  to  their  children  in  the  West,  and  to  the  mil- 
lions from  other  lands,  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  By  the  organi- 
zation of  this  Society,  we  seek  to  make  available  to  the  greatest  practi- 
cable extent  the  educational  sentiment  which  exists  at  the  West ;  to 
stimulate,  in  connection  with  Puritan  principles,  the  friends  of  sound 
learning  there  to  do  all  they  can  in  this  direction,  while  we  endeavor 
to  supply  the  deficiency  in  their  ability  to  do  what  c/ear/;/  must  he  done. 
To  ask  of  what  benefit  are  the  Colleges  to  be,  which  we  thus, secure  to 
the  West,  is  like  asking  what  benefit  does  the  sun  confer  on  this  planet. 
We  receive  through  the  influence  of  such  institutions  so  large  a  share 
of  the  blessings  which  we  enjoy,  in  all  the  varied  interests  of  our  coun- 
try, that  we  do  not  comprehend  our  dependence,  and  these  blessings 
are  so  intimately  connected  with  our  happiness  in  all  our  relations,  so 
multitudinous  and  so  widely  diffused,  that  from  their  very  number  and 
extent  Ave  are  in  daffger  of'  lightly  esteeming,  or  of  overlooking  them 
altogether. 

Take  the  example  of  a  single  intellect.  What  were  the  influences 
requisite  to  form  such  a  mind  as  that  of  De  Witt  Clinton  1  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  advantages  which  have  resulted,  and  which  are  to  result,  to  the 
State  of  New-York  and  to  the  whole  country,  from  the  application  of 
his  mind  to  a  developmentof  the  resources  of  the  State  and  to  facililate 
its  intercommunication?  Yet  these  benefits,  in  their  untold  variety  and 
extent,  must  be  traced  to  these  higher  institutions  of  learning.  If  it  be 
asked  what  has  made  New  England  what  she  is.  in  regard  to  most  of 
that  which  makes  her  what  is  desirable,  or  what  has  diffused  through 
the  Middle  States  the  larger  share  of  their  blessings,  the  same  conclu- 
sion is  reached. 

What  planted  that  church  on  the  hill  ?  Whence  originated  the  school 
systems,  bringing  education  to  all  the  population?  From  the  "Colleges, 
founded  to  educate  a  learned  Christian  Ministry,  came  the  influences 
which  procured  these  results.  To  tiie  same  source,  too  you  must  as- 
cribe most  of  the  activity  and  thrift  in  mechanica,  manufactures,  and 
commerce. 
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Look  over  rocky  New  England  !  It  has  been  said  that  her  only- 
productions  for  export  were  her  granite  and  her  ice.  But  her  Coilegea 
have  made  her  the  exporter  of  a  far  richer  treasure  ihan  tiiese.  Tliat 
treasure  is  mind;  mind  that  is  felt  in  its  operations,  originating,  guid- 
ing, fashioning,  agencies  of  improvement  or  of  blessing  in  all  the 
departments  of  society  and  of  laumanity,  throughout  the  land  and 
througiiout  the  world. 

Shall  these  influences  from  the  Eastern  and  the  Middle  States  ba 
extended  through  the  new  empires  which  are  now  so  rapidly  rising  in 
the  West,  and  s"\veiling  the  number  in  ourgalaxy  of  States,  or  shall,  op- 
posite and  hostile  influences  so  mingle  with  the  elements  of  society  there 
that  soon  the  great  experiment  which  we  are  making  before  the  nations 
shall  I'ail  1  The  Society  would  do  what  lay  in  its  power  to  prevent  so  dire- 
ful a  result,  by  aiding  the  West  to  secure  the  institutions  which  have 
been  in  the  East  the  great  generators  of  saving  influence. 

If  the  effort  shall  be  successful,  we  must  be  indeed  a  great  people ; 
a  high  destiny  is  before  us ;  the  power  of  our  example,  as  well  as  the 
direct  influences  which  go  out  from  us,  shall  be  for  tialvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth. 

But  let  us,  of  the  Atlantic  slope,  not  forget  that  we  are  soon  to  be 
but  as  the  hem  of  the  garment  to  this  great  nation— the  mere  fringe 
skirting  its  borders.  Already  the  heart  of  this  country  beats  in  the 
Valley^of  the  Mississippi.  To  control  the  destinies  of  this  country,  to 
determine  the  character  of  its  institutions  by  the  power  of  numbers,  is 
ours  no  longer. 

But,  by  the  providence  of  God,  we  have  in  this  Society  an  Agency, 
which,  if  we  will  wisely  and  diligently  use  it,  will  afford  us  the  far 
higher  honor  of  educating  the  mind  that  is  to  sway  the  destinies  of  this 
land,  and  make  its  impress  on  the  world. 

Every  year  that  this  people  simply  lives^  in  its  present  civil  and 
social' relations,  it  is  reading  a  lesson  to  the  nations  of  the  earth,  on  the 
subject  of  popular  government,  free  civil  institutions,  and  religious 
liberty.  And  it  is  the  part  of  the  country  which  we  seek  to  aid,  it  is 
the  West,  which,  for  better  or  for  worse,  according  to  the  education 
we  give  it,  is  to  read  this  lesson  with  prodigious  power,  to  edification 
and  salvation,  or  the  sad  reverse.  If  the  masses  there  shall  be  left  to 
grow  up  untaught,  or  be  trained  under  anti-Christian  influences,  the 
wide-spread  mischief  and  ruin  will  be  irreparable.  But  if  all  the  mind 
of  the  mighty  West  shall  be  educated  under  such  influences  as  we 
seek  to  impart,  in  giving  them  these  Christian  Colleges,  then  indeed 
shall  we  have  nobly  contributed  to  accomplish  the  high  aim  for  which 
our  fathers  came  to  this  land.  Emphatically  do  we  now  occupy  the 
high  vantage-ground  for  preparing  our  country  to  be  indeed  "  tl*e  light 
of  the  world."  and,  for  its  benign  influence,  "the  joy  of  the  whole 
earth." 

All  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev,  Theron  Baldwin. 
The  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass., 
and  the  Hon.  Robert  Wilkinson,  of  Ponghkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  fol- 
•  lowed  the  reading  of  the  Report  with  addresses,  characterized 
by  comprehensive  views — adaptation  to  the  occasion — effec- 
tive reasoning — an  eminently  Christian  spirit — and  a  fervid 
eloquence  that  moved  every  heart. 
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The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Chairman — after 
which  the  Society  proceeded  to  elect  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

^  33;tsttient. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  Newark,  N.  J. 

■lTice=i3i"csitirnts. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN.  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH.  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  AT  WOOD.  Esq..  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN.  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE.  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D..  New  York  City. 

Rev.  I   S.  SPENCER.  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Ro.xbury.  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUt^L  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Ma.«s. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Sifcctors, 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn. 
Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 
Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  Philadelphia. 
Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D..  Newark,  N.  J. 
Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D..  New  York  City. 
Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,      " 
Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS,  Brooklyn. 
Hon.  R.  WILKINSON,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 
Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.  •'  ■• 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
.    Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS,  "  " 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 
WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.  " 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 
Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New  York  City. 

ffiorresjponTJinfl  SecrctarB. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN. 

S^ecortifnu  Sccretarj. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New  York  City. 

STrcasurev. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New  York  City.  • 

In  accordance  with  a  recommendation  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  the  Society  voted  to  amend  the  fourth  article  of  the 
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Constitution  by  adding  the  words  *'  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at 
one  time  shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life." 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October,  1848. 

The  Rev.  Horace  Bushnell,  D.  D.,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  was 
appointed  to  deliver  the  next  annual  discourse,  and  the  Rev. 
T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  his  alternate. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF   THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE   PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE   AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated.  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner, 
and  so  long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
the  exigencies  of  the  Institutioog  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  PrcBi- 
dent,  Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex  officio 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by 
contributing  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the 
appropriation  of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  several  Institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions 
designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  desig- 
nations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it 
necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified 
and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


FOUETH  EErOM. 

The  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Fourth  Annual  Report^ 
would  make  a  devout  acknowledgment  of  that  Divine  favor 
which  has  spared  their  entire  number  during  the  past  year, 
and  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  all. the  success  which  has 
hitherto  crowned  their  humble  efforts  in  this  cause.  They 
would  also  breathe  a  prayer  that  on  the  present  occasion,  and 
in  all  their  future  movements  in  reference  to  the  great  interests 
of  the  Society,  they  may  be  guided  by  the  illumination  of  the 
Spirit  of  truth. 

"A  College,"  it  has  been  said,  "is  a  tree  of  centuries."  Of 
the  truth  of  this  remark  the  old  world  furnishes  numerous 
illu:tralions,  and  our  own  country  is  not  without  them.  Har- 
vard is  now  somewhat  advanced  in  its  third  century  ;  William 
and  Mary  has  a  little  more  than  completed  its  century  and  a 
half,  while  Yale  College  falls  but  a  few  years  short  of  this  period. 
The  first  centennial  celebration  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey 
occurred  a  few  months  since. 

These  ancient  trees  began  early  to  scatter  their  seed  upon 
American  soil,  but  it  germinated  only  here  and  there  during 
the  last  century.  Although  the  present  century  has  witnessed 
a  most  prolific  growth,  yet  many  of  the  species  have  sprung 
up  in  such  close  proximity,  or  from  a  soil  so  sterile,  that  they 
are  destined  to  a  sickly  existence  or  an  early  death.  And  in 
respect  to  those  which  have  a  sufficient  richness  of  soil  and 
scope  of  territory  to  insure  a  perpetuated  vitality,  the  growth  is 
so  slow  as  to  force  from  many  the  exclamation — "a  quarter  or 
a  third  of  a  century  in  age,  and  no  farther  advanced  !"  Hence 
they  would  abandon  the  tree  of  centuries,  and  turn  their 
resources  and  efforts  to  the  cultivation  of  something  which  can 
be  brought  to  a  speedier  maturity.  "An  hundred  years  old, 
and  no  taller  !"  said  the  fabled  gourd  to  a  venerable  palm,  to 
whose  very  top  it  had  climbed  in  a  single  summer.  "  Every 
summer  of  my  life,"  replied  the  palm,  "  a  gourd  has  climbed  up 
around  me  as  proud  as  thou  art,  and  as  short-lived  as  thou 
wilt  be." 

The  professed  object  of  this  Society  is  to  cultivate  the  tree 
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of  centuries  on  the  magnificent  domain  of  the  West,  And  it 
may  yet  cause  many  a  noble  specimen  to  tower  there,  and  be 
the  glory  of  the  land,  long  after  a  himdred  generations  of 
gourds  sliall  have  withered  around  their  trunks. 

At  the  close  of  another  year  we  have  gathered  here  to  look 
at  the  condition  of  the  institutions  now  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  Society,  and  inquire  what  measures  can  be  adopted 
to  give  increased  vigor  to  their  growth.  As  their  existence  is 
to  be  measured  on  the  scale  of  centuries,  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  anticipate  any  very  striking  changes  within  the  lapse 
of  a  single  year.  The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Society,  how- 
ever, brings  us  to  a  post  of  observation  sufficiently  removed 
from  our  starting  point  to  justify  the  exy)ectation  of  real  and 
perceptible  advancement.  We  propose  now  to  occupy  that 
post  for  a  moment  in  order  to  take  a  retrospective  view  of  our 
operations. 

The  design  of  the  Board,  from  the  first,  has  been  to  grant 
aid  in  such  amounts,  and  on  such  conditions,  as  should  effec- 
tually prevent  any  undue  reliance  on  the  East,  and  to  the  ut- 
most extent  practicable  secure  the  development  of  Western 
resources.  They  have  been  careful  in  all  their  operations  to 
keep  the  idea  prominent,  that  the  East  was  not  to  found  in- 
stitutions with  the  aid  of  the  West,  but  that  the  West  was  to 
do  it  with  the  aid  of  the  East.  A  brief  view  of  the  past  and 
present  pecuniary  condition  of  the  several  Institutions  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Society,  will  make  it  obvious,  we  trust, 
that  this  partiailar  -part  of  our  operations  has  been  prosecuted 
with  most  encouragmg  success. 

Western  Reserve  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  of 
more  than  $32,000.  It  is  not  strange  that  its  guardians  should 
sometimes  sink  into  utter  despair  as  to  their  ability  to  remove 
this  indebtedness,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  an- 
nual expenses  of  the  Institution.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1847, 
a  circular  was  addressed  by  the  Trustees  of  this  College  to  its 
"  friends  and  patrons  "  on  the  Reserve,  from  which  we  make 
the  following  extracts. 

"  Western  Reserve  College  has  now  completed  the  twentieth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  recent  increase  of  its  numbers  furnishes  encour- 
aging proof,  that  as  a  literary  Institution  it  commands,  more  and  more, 
the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  community.  Its  pecuniary  affairs, 
however,  remain  in  an  exceedingly  embarrassed  condition.  *  *  By  the 
failure  to  redeem  obligations,  the  College  has  suffered  a  loss  of  about 
$30,000,  and  by  depreciation  in  the  value  of  property  of  nearly  $20,000. 
The  subscriptions  which  are  paid  have  been  collected  slowly  through 
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a  period  of  fifteen  years,  and  the  payments  have  been  received  chiefly 
in  lands,  and  other  property  unproductive  of  yearly  income.  It  has  not 
therefore  been  in  the  power  ol  the  Trustees  to  accumulate  productive 
funds.  *  *  The  annua!  expenses  of  the  Institution,  when  the  Board  of 
Instruction  is  full,  are  about  $8,0U0.  The  students  of  the  Theological 
Seminary  and  many  of  the  students  in  the  College  pay  no  tuition.  The 
income  from  that  source  is  therefore  small,  being  but  about  ^2,000  a 
year.  Hence,  aboutt  $6,000  annually  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  cur- 
rent expenses,  either  by  yearly  collections,  or  by  the  sale  of  College 
lands.  Notwithstanding  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Board,  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  meet  this  necessity,  and  a  debt  has  been  una- 
voidably incurred  in  sustaining  the  departments  of  Instruction  of  nearly 
$35,000. 

"  To  meet  this  indebtedness  the  Board  of  Trustees  have  now  in  their 
possession  land  and  other  property,  valued  when  given,  at  more  than 
$50,000.  A  rigid  cash  appraisal  has  recently  been  made,  in  which  their 
present  value  is  estimated  at  about  $40,000.  Besides  this  property 
about  $60,000,  since  the  organization  of  the  College,  have  been  invested 
in  College  buildings,  grounds,  cabinet,  apparatus,  library,  observatory, 
and  instruments.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  was  given  for  this  purpose, 
and  after  the  use  and  wear  of  years,  these  necessary  facilities  for  Col- 
lege instruction  are  still  valued  at  $40,000. 

"  The  College  has  therefore  accumulated  property,  above  its  pre- 
sent liabilities,  to  the  value  of  $45,000,  but  consisting  chiefly  of  the 
necessary  means  (named  above)  for  the  accommodation  and  instruction 
of  students,  and  hence  not  productive  of  income  for  the  support  of  in- 
structors. To  place  both  the  College  and  the  Seminary  in  a  safe  con- 
dition, the  Institution  needs  an  addition  of  $100,000  to  its  present  funds. 
This  addition  would  produce  an  annual  income  of  $6,000. 

"  The  friends  of  the  Institution  are  mvited  by  the  Trustees  to  unite 
with  them  in  a  strenuous  effort  to  raise  this  sum  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.  The  work  was  commenced  Jan.  1st,  1845,  and  prosecuted 
for  six  months  with  good  success,  the  subscriptions  for  that  period  being 
about  $10,000.  Owing  to  the  extreme  drought  of  that  year  the  effort 
was  suspended  for  twelve  months,  but  is  now  resumed  with  fair  pros- 
pects of  success.  As  an  encouragement  to  this  effort  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West 
engage.s  to  furnish  annual  aid,  according  to  its  ability,  for  current  ex- 
penses. It  is  not  expected  that  this  aid  will  meet  the  entire  annual 
deficiency,  but  as  it  is  rendered  in  cash  it  aflfords  essential  relief  It  is 
very  desirable,  however,  that  the  necessity  of  looking  to  the  East  for 
aid  may  cease  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  presumed  that  a  proper  self- 
respect  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this  region  will  not  permit  them  to 
rely  for  the  support  of  their  Institutions  on  the  bounty  of  a  distant 
community  longer  than  necessity  requires. 

"  It  is  believed  that  here,  equally  as  at  the  East,  many  can  be  found 
who  have  intelligence  to  appreciate  the  influence  of  such  an  Institution 
and  its  relations,  not  merely  to  the  present  time,  but  to  all  generations 
to  come,  and  largeness  of  heart  to  make  noble  sacrifices  in  its  behalf. 
Its  present  ample  provision  of  buildings  for  students  and  for  scientific 
purposes,  and  alsoof  extensive  College  grounds,  is  due  almost  wholly 
to  the  liberality  of  this  region.  And  the  moral  and  intellectual  ascend- 
ency of  the  Reserve — the  efforts  and  self-denial  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  sustained  the  College — and  its  own  well-earned  reputation — 
all  demand  that  it  should  soon  be  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  ultimate 
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failure.  The  work  can  be  done  if  all  the  friends  of  the  College  unite 
their  efforts,  according  to  their  ability,  for  its  support.  It  will,  be  done 
if  patient  perseverance  and  faitiiful  effort  may  be  blest  for  its  accom- 
plishment." 

In  a  letter  received  a  few  days  since,  the  President  of  the 
College  states  that  the  subscription  now  stands  at  $38,000, 
and  that  as  it  must  reach  $40,000  before  the  *lst  of  Jan.  1848, 
in  Older  to  be  bitiditiff,  the  remaining  $2,000  would  doubtless 
soon  be  added.*  This  subscription,  however,  cannot  furnish 
immediate  relief  to  the  College,  because,  1st.  The  most  of  it 
wasmade  expressly  for  permanent  endowments,  in  the  hope 
that  the  Society  would  bs  able  to  meet  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent expenses  of  the  Institution.  2d.  A  large  portion  of  it  is 
payable  in  real  estate,  and  cannot  be  made  available  for  cur- 
rent expenses.  3d.  The  first  instalment  on  the  cash  subscrip- 
tions is  not  yet  due. 

Should  the  Trustees  ultimately  succeed  in  accomplishing 
what  they  have  undertaken,  it  would  constitute  a  noble  exhibi- 
tion of  the  intelligence  and  Christian  liberality  of  the  friends  of 
learning  and  religion  scattered  over  the  Reserve.  Their  sub- 
scriptions since  our  last  anniversary  exceed  in  amount  what 
Yale  College  received  .during  any  one  year  for  the  first  one 
hundred  and  twenty  of  its  existence.  A  few  facts  in  reference 
to  the  ])resent  condition  of  the  Reserve,  will  set  this  statement 
ill  a  still  stronger  light. 

From  recei]t  investigations,,  made  with  more  than  ordinary 
thoroughness,  it  appears  that  of  the  210  townships  on  the 
Reseive,  which  has  been  called  "the  New  England  of  the 
West,"  55,  containing  a  population  of  51,171,  have  not  any 
Congregational  or  Presbyterian  church  within  their  limits,  and 
are  to  a  great  extent  without  church  organizations  of  any  kind. 
At  the  time  of  the  investigation  alluded  to,  the  churches  on  the 
Reserve  in  sympathy  with  the  College  did  not  much  exceed 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  and  they  had  a  reliable  ministerial 
force  of  only  eighty,  while  fifty  of  these  during  the  previous 
year  received  aid  either  from  the  American  Home  Missionary 
Society  or  the  Connecticut  Missionary  Society,  leaving  only 
thirty  as  the  number  sustained  wholly  by  their  parishes  ! 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  as  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege has  an  evangelical  basis,  and  was  founded  for  religious 
purposes,  and  is  under  the  guidance  of  religious  influence,  its 
patrons  must  be  mainly  looked  for  among  those  who  fully 
sympathize  with  its  principles  and  aims.  But  at  the  most  lib- 
eral estimate  they  would  not  probably  constitute  more  than  one 

*  This  has  since  been  done. — Secretary. 
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sixth  of  the  entire  population.  Surely  we  have  great  encou- 
ragement to  aid  those  who  wi^l  put  forth  such  efforts  as  they  are 
now  making  in  their  infancy  for  the  estabhshment  of  a  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institution  that  shall  bless  not  only  the 
present  but  coming  generations. 

Illinois  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  which 
in  1846  had  increased  to  $28,000.  Early  measures  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  Trustees  for  its  liquidation  by  subscriptions  obtained 
in  that  State  ;  a  successful  beginning  was  made,  but  the  Trus- 
tees at  their  meeting  in  1846  resolved  "  that  property  must  pay 
the  debts."  Accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  the  College 
buildings,  and  33  acres  of  land  on  which  they  are  erected, 
together  with  Library,  Apparatus.  &c.  &c.,  in  which  had  been  ^ 
invested  more  than  ^50,000,  all  the  College  property  was  set 
apart  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of  debts  then  .existing,  and 
formed  into  a  stock  of  300  shaies,  to  be  sold  at  $100  each,  and 
the  proceeds  applied  directly  to  that  object. 

This  plan  for  the  liquidation  of  debts  was  submitted  by  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College  to  this  Board  at  its  last  annual  meet- 
ing in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  fully  approved.  From  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  to  the  Trustees  in  July  last,  we 
learn  that  160  shares  of  the  College  stock  had  then  been  sold', 
amounting  to  $16,000,  and  that  $13,511  90  had  been  applied 
during  the  year  then  closed  to  ihe  payment  of  debts.  It  appears 
also  that  the  experiment  thus  far  shows  that  the  property  of  the 
College  set  apart  for  this  specific  object  is  amply  sufficient  for  its 
present  debts.  The  Trustees  therefore  can  now  virtually  t 
present  the  Institution  as  a  College  out  of  debt. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  College  was  laid  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Illinois,  at  its  meeting  in  Jacksonville,  in  April 
last,  whereupon  the  followitig  resolutions  were  adopted,  viz. — 

1.  "  That  the  support  of  Colleges  in  this  and  other  Western  States 
of  the  Union,  is  a  truly  Christian  enterprise. 

2.  "  That  we  regard,  with  deep  interest  and  gratitude,  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Society  at  the  East,  for  promoting  Collegiate  and  Theologi- 
cal Education  at  the  West,  and  that  we  consider  it  the  duty  of  minis- 
tera«.nd  churches,  in  our  connection,  to  co-operate  with  that  Society  in 
procuring  pecuniary  aid  for  those  Colleges  which  it  is  endeavoring  to 
sustain. 

3.  "  That  for  the  sake  of  system  and  permanence,  in  pursuing  this 
object,  we  recommend  to  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in  our  connec- 
tion, to  give  this  subject  a  prominence  in  their  stated  annual  calls  upon 
the  liberality  of  the  community,  which  its  importance  in  the  scale  of 
benevolent  operations  demands." 
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Resolntions  similar  to  the  above  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Congregational  Association  of  Illinois,  which  subse- 
quently met  at  Galesbnrgh,  recommending  the  cause  of  Colle- 
giate Education  to  all  the  ministers  and  churches  in  their  con- 
nection. In  pursuance  of  this  recommendation,  the  Congre- 
gational church  in  Jacksonville  voted — 

1.  "  That  this  church  will  give  to  the  cause  of  Collegiate  Education 
the  same  prominence  that  it  does  to  the  cause  of  Missions, — Foreign 
and  Domestic. 

2.  "  That  the  Pastor  be  requested,  once  at  least  in  each  year,  to 
preach  upon  the  subject  of  Collegiate  Education  as  a  Christian  enter- 
prise; and  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  procure  subscriptions  to  aid  the 
Trustees  of  Illinois  College  in  sustaining  that  Institution." 

Resolutions  like  the  above  augur  well  for  the  ecclesiastical 
bodies,  and  the  infant  and  rising  churches  of  the  West.  They 
carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  the  Puritans,  when  every  family, 
in  each  of  the  Colonies  of  Connecticut  and  Plymouth,  "gave 
to  the  College  at  Cambridge  twelve  pence,  or  a  peck  of  corn, 
or  its  value  in  unadulterat-ed  wampum-peag."*  To  found 
and  sustain  such  Institutions,  was  regarded  in  those  early 
days  as  a  great  Qiiissionary  enterprise,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  in  the  progress  of  ages  such  movements  have  so  far,  in 
-popular  estwiatio7i,  lost  their  missionary  aspect.  "It  was 
,the  power  of  religious  faith  and  principles  which  animated  and 
sustained  the  Puritans  in  their  efforts  to  promote  good  learn- 
ing." So  now,  "  our  Colleges  ought  to  lie  warm  on  the  heart 
of  the  Church,  and  live  in  her  prayers  and  sympathies."  We 
can  hardly  expect  prayer  and  sympathy,  however,  while  no 
efforts  or  sacrifices  are  made  for  their  benefit. 

Let  a  generation  grow  up  without  doing  any  thing  for 
such  Institutions,  and  while  they  may  rejoice  to  have  power- 
ful preachers—  skilful  physicians — learned  teachers — profound 
jurists  and  eminent  statesmen,  they  are  likely  to  think  as  little 
abont  the  College,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for  them,  as 
they  do  about  the  far-off  manufactory  which  they  never  saw, 
but  upon  which  they  are  dependent  for  the  utensils  they  use, 
or  the  fabrics  they  wear  !  It  is  therefore  a  fact  of  great  interest, 
that  the  infant  churches  and  communities  of  the  West,  by  the 
very  necessities  of  their  condition,  are  made  to  understand  the 
bearings  which  the  higher  institutions  of  education  hav^on 
the  progress  of  society — and  are  urged  by  motives  of  great 
power  to  put  a  vigorous  hand  to  tlie  work  of  founding  and  sus- 
taining them.  Donations,  however,  of  even  "  twelve  pence  or  a 
peck  of  corn,"  cannot  be  expected  from  "each  family  "  in  the 

*  Bancroft. 
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heterogeneous  communities  of  the  West.  If  resolutions  Hke 
those  above  quoted  should  he  carried  into  effect,  the  individuals 
and  families  with  which  they  would  be  influential,  would 
compose  but  a  mere  fraction  of  the  whole.  Hence  their  weak- 
ness, and  their  need  of  foreign  aid. 

Wabash  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  of 
more  than  $17,000,  the  most  of  which  had  accrued  from  losses 
by  fire.  Stimulated  by  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the 
Trustees  appointed  an  agent  to  traverse  the  State  of  Indiana, 
in  behalf  of  the  College.  It  was  at  first  decided  to  make 
an  effort  to  raise  $60,000,  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  in 
the  course  of  five  years.  This  plan  however  was  prudently 
abandoned,  and  an  effort  commenced  to  pay  the  debt  of 
the  College,  as  a  primary  step.  The  College  had  borrowed 
$8,000  from  the  "  Sinking  Fund"  of  the  State.  This  debt, 
with  unpaid  interest  added,  amounted  in  Jan.  1847,  to  $10,620. 
The  efforts  of  the  agent  in  obtaining  subscriptions  were  suc- 
cessful. Partial  collections  were  early  made,  and  depreciated 
"State  Bonds"  purchased,  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  re- 
ceived at  par  by  the  State  in  liquidation  of  its  claims  upon  the 
College.  At  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  a  law  was 
passed  b}^  which  the  Commissioners  of  the  Sinking  Fund  were 
authoiized  to  settle  with  the  College  by  receiving  " State 
Bonds"  at  par  with  the  interest  on  the  same  for  $10,400  of  this 
indebtedness,  but  on  the 'condition  that  the  College  should 
receive  one  scholar  free  of  tuition  from  each  county  in  the 
State  for  five  years — the  selection  to  be  made  by  the  County 
Commissioners  upon  the  same  principle  as  selections  are  made 
for  the  State  University.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  have 
accordingly  issued  their  circular  •'  To  the  County  Commis- 
sioners of  the  several  counties  in  the  State  of  Indiana,"  to  select 
and  send  in  students. 

The  liabilities  of  the  College  are  now  reduced  to  about 
$5,000,  for  the  payment  of  which  the  Trustees  hope  to  make 
collections  on  old  subscriptions.  Still  greater  progress  would 
have  been  made  in  the  liquidation  of  debts  had  the  Society 
been  able,  as  was  hoped,  to  meet  the  full  deficiency  in  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Institution.  The  Trustees  have  been 
compelled  to  supply  this  lack  from  year  to  year  by  drawing 
upon  the  capital  of  the  College. 

It  was  stated  in  our  last  Report  that  a  benevolent  individual 
in  that  State  had  contributed  $5,000,  in  part  to  constitute  the 
foundation  of  a  Professorship  in  the  College.     An  effort  was 
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also  commenced  some  months  since  to  procure  permanent 
funds  in  the  form  of  scholarships — but  of  its  success  we  are 
not  informed.  The  Tiustees  feel  encouraged  to  believe  that 
if  the  patronage  of  the  Society  is  continued  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  they  can — with  the  blessing  of  God  on  their 
own  earnest  efforts — succeed  in  placing  Wabash  College  upon 
a  permanent  fonndatinn.  Here,  as  in  Ohio  and  throughout 
the  West,  the  main  reliavce  for  the  support  of  such  Institu- 
tions is  on  the  churches  that  sympathize  with  them.  But  there 
are  as  yet  only  a  little  more  than  100  churches  in  Indiana  upon 
which  Wabash  College  can  rely,  and  the  great  majority  of 
these  are  new  and  feebfe.  The  i\.  H.  M.  Society  sustained 
fifty-nine  missionaries  in  that  State  during  the  last  3^ear — and 
yet  the  number  of  men  who  minister  to  these  churches,  com- 
posed of  pastors,  stated  supplies,  and  those  without  charge, 
did  not  theia  probably  exceed  seventy-five.  This  makes  the 
number  of  those  which  are  wholly  sustained  by  their  own 
churches  exceedingly  small. 

Marietta  College. 

The  Society  found  this  Institution  involved  in  a  debt  of 
$18,000.  Since  that  time,  by  the  application  of  funds  in  pos- 
session of  the  College,  it  has  been  reduced  to  $9,601).  Some 
$7,000  have  also  been  contributed  by  friends  of  the  Inslitnuioii 
in  and  around  Marielta  for  the  erection  of  necessary  buildings 
and  other  purposes.  Important  aid  has  been  imparted  by  the 
Society  to  this  struggling  Institutioli ;  but  it  still  became  evi- 
dent that  if  it  lived  and  prospered  a  successful  appeal  must  be 
made  in  its  behalf  to  the  friends  of  education  at  the  West.  In 
this  condition  of  affairs  the  leading  friends  of  the  College  in 
Marietta  were  consulted,  and  it  was  found  that  although  the 
citizens  of  that  place,  at  different  periods,  had  taxed  themselves 
to  the  amount  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  dollars 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  Institution — they  were  dis- 
posed to  make  a  liberal  effort  once  more,  provided  a  plan  could 
be  devised  by  which  the  permanent  and  prosperous  existence 
of  the  College  could  be  secured.  Since  that  time  the  Trustees 
have  issued  a  circular  to  the  friends  of  the  College  at  the  West, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract  r 

"  After  a  careful  estimate  of  the  property  of  the  Institution,  and  of 
its  probable  income  and  expenditures,  the  Trustees  resolved  to  make  an 
effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  to  condition  the  sub- 
scriptions upon  success  in  raising  at  least  $25,000  before  the  first  day 
of  August,  1848.  This  latter  sum  has  been  fixed  upon,  not  as  the  sum 
which  the  highest  usefulness  of  the  Institution  would  require,  but  as 
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the  lowest  possible  sum  which  will  settle  the  question  of  its  permanent 
existence.  In  making  this  effort,  it  was  proposed  to  raise  at  least 
$10,000  in  Marietta.  The  work  has  been  commenced,  and  at  the 
present  date  (August  6th)  pledges  for  more  than  $11,000  have  been 
received  from  our  citizens,  the  whole  conditioned  as  above.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  their  zeal  and  liberality  will  be  responded  to  in  a 
kindred  spirit  by  the  friends  of  education  abroad.  The  importance  of 
this  Institution  maybe  judged  of,  not  merely  from  its  admirable  location, 
the  healthful  moral  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  deep  in- 
terest felt  by  the  citizens  of  the  town  in  its  welfare,  but  also  from  the 
fact,  that  although  it  has  graduated  but  ten  classes,  the  annual  average 
of  its  alumni  is  greater,  with  a  single  exception,  than  that  of  any  College 
in  the  State  to  whose  statistics  the  undersigned  have  access.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  educated  in  the  regular  course,  it  has  given  a  scientific 
and  business  education,  more  or  less  complete,  to  numerous  young  men, 
and  has  furnished  to  the  State  a  body  of  teachers,  probably  not  less 
than  four  hundred  in  number.  The  reputation  of  the  Institution  it  is 
believed  has  been  constantly  rising,  until  Providence  has  opened  before 
it,  if  it  can  be  sustained,  a  field  of  incalculable  iisefidness.'''' 

A  letter  of  a  recent  date  from  the  President,  says — "  Our  sub- 
scription is  going  forward  with  encouraging  tokens  of  success, 
yet  we  have  been  made  most  deeply  to  feel  that,  Except  the 
Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that  build  it" 

That  the  noble  effort  which  the  scattered  friends  of  this 
College  are  making  for  its  benefit,  may  be  placed  in  its  proper 
light,  we  will  quote  the  language  of  one  who  has  been  familiar 
with  the  details  of  its  past  history,  and  is  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  field  upon  which  it  has  to  depend  for  support. 

"  The  position  of  Marietta  College  is  in  some  respects  peculiar.  Al- 
though Marietta,  where  it  is  located,  was  the  first  town  settled  in  the 
West,  and  the  country  around  it  has  been  settled  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  years,  the  Institution  is  still  at  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and  ex- 
ceedingly destitute  Home  Missionary  field.  If  with  a  radius  of  fifty 
miles  you  were  to  describe  a  circle  around  Marietta,  you  would  not  pro- 
bably include  more  than  fifteen  churches — connected  with  the  denomina^ 
tions  that  sympathize  with  the  College — that  could  give  an  adequate 
support  to  a  pastor  without  Home  Missionary  aid.  And  yet  in  all 
efforts  to  secure  .funds  for  the  Institution,  you  must  look  to  the  churches 
(and  their  pastors)  within  that  circle  as  your  main  dependence. 

"Now,  when  in  respect  to  Colleges  reared  in  the  midst  of  an  old  and 
wealthy  community,  and  in  the  bosom  of  churches  that  have  sustained 
the  Gospel  without  aid  from  abroad  for  centuries,  we  see  how  tardily 
the  work  of  endowment  goes  on ;  with  what  reason  can  we  expect  that, 
in  disorganized,  uneducated,  and  but  partially  Christianized  commu- 
nities, this  work  can  be  accomplished  seasonably,  and  without  foreign 
aid?  I  have  known  the  history  of  most  of  our  literary  institutions  at  the 
East,  and  the  amount  of  eff"ort  put  forth  in  their  behalf  by  the  districts 
of  country  contiguous  to  them  respectively,  but  I  have  never  known, 
in  any  one  of  these  cases,  acts  of  liberality  that  would  bear  a  fair  com- 
parison with  some  which  I  have  witnessed  toward  similar  objects  in  the 
West.     In  cases  not  very  infrequent,  the  amount  given  has  borne  a  very 
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large  proportion,  to  the  whole  amount  of  property  possessed  by  the  do- 
nor. In  some  instances,  it  has  been  not  one  tenth  of  his  income,  but 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  whole  estate  of  the  benefactor." 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

The  debt  of  this  Institution  at  the  organization  of  the 
Society  was  about  ^12,000.  This  has  since  been  somewhat 
reduced,  but  no  general  effort  has  been  made  for  its  Hquidation,iii 
consequence  of  the  well-icnown  suit  some  time  since  instituted 
against  the  Seminary,  and  still  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio.  The  Institution  owns  60  acres  of  land  in  fee  simple, 
and  holds  40  acres  on  perpetual  lease.  In  consequence  of  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  direction  of  the 
Seminary,  the  reliance  of  the  Trustees  for  its  permanent  endow- 
ment is  very  much  upon  these  lands.  But  its  income  from  this 
source  cannot  at  present  be  increased,  because  the  7-ight  of  the 
Trustees  to  sell  or  lease  these  lands  is  one  of  the  points  involv- 
ed in  the  pending  law-suit.  Tiie  case,  however,  is  now  refer- 
red to  the  Court  in  bank,  atid  will  unquestionably  be  decided 
during  the  ensuing  winter. 

The  above  named  Institutions  have  been  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  Society  from  its  first  organization.  And  from  the 
preceding  view  of  their  past  and  present  pecuniary  condition, 
we  think  it  manifest  that  the  influence  of  the  Society  has  been 
the  very  reverse  of  what  some  have  feared,  viz.,  that  it  would 
produce  at  the  West  an  undue  reliance  on  the  East  for  aid. 

This  reliance,  however,  is  still  real  and  just.  We  have 
stated  what  the  scattered  friends  of  learning  and  religion  are 
striving  ^o  c/o,  but  it  is  not  yet  accomplished;  and  if  the 
Institutions  were  now  to  be  abandoned,  they  would  speedily 
reach  a  crisis  in  their  history  well  nigh  as  perilous  as  that 
Kvhich  most  of  them  have  just  passed. 

Knox  College. 

This  Institution  was  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society  a  year  since.  A  general  description  of  it  was  pub- 
hshed  in  the  appendix  to  our  last  Annual  Report.  It  was 
cliartered  as  a  "  Manual  Labor"  College.  Ten  thousand  acres 
of  vacant  land  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  it  was 
located.  Its  founders  had  no  intention  of  applying  for  any 
foreign  aid.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the  Insti- 
tution was  on  the  sale  of  lands.  The  committee  appointed  by 
this  Board  to  visit  the  College  reported,  that  they  found  its 
condition  such  that  a  large  appropriation  Avould  neither  be 
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required  nor  expected  ;  and  reason  was  given  them  to  hope 
that  no  aid  at  all  would  be  needed  except  for  a  short  period. 

The  first  appropriation  was  made  on  certain  conditions, 
which  were  published  in  onr  Third  Report.  From  information 
received  it  appears  that  the  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Trus- 
tees to  meet  the  wishes  of  this  Board  have  not  yet  been  complet- 
ed. The  productive  fund  of  $23,000,  at  the  control  of  the  Trus- 
tees when  the  College  was  received  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society,  has  been  somewhat  increased  during  the  year.  An 
academy  building  has  also  been  erected  50  feet  by  36  and  t-wo 
stories  high.  Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the  erection 
of  a  main  College  edifice.  The  Institution  is  represented  as 
in  a  highly  prosperous  condition. 

Wittenberg  College. 

"  The  object  of  this  Institution  shall  be  the  promotion  of 
religion,  literature,  and  science  in  general ;  but  especially 
the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and  talents  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church." — {Const. 
Art.  I) 

An  application  for  aid  in  its  behalf  was  presented  to  the 
Board  at  its  annual  meeting  in  1846.  At  the  next  meeting,  in 
May  last,  it  was  resolved, 

"  That  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Fisher,  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
now  residing  at  Cincinnati,  with  Professors  Stowe  and  Allen,  of  Lane 
Seminary,  be  requested  to  visit  Wittenberg  College,  and  institute  an 
investigation  in  respect  to  its  location,  principles,  aims,  prosj:)ective  use- 
fulness and  means  of  support — and  also  in  respect  to  its  relations  to  the 
interests  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  and  the  German  mind  generally  at 
the  West,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic — together  with  the  import- 
ance of  extending  aid  to  this  Institution  viewed  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
Lutheran  churches,  and  the  great  cause  in  which  the  Society  is  en-r 
gaged — and  that  the  Committee  be  requested  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Board." 

The  Report  of  this  Committee  has  been  received  [  Vide 
Appendix^  and  adopted  by  the  Board,  and  an  appropriation  of 
$600  made  to  the  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Revivals. 

The  President  of  Western  Reserve* College  writes  :  "  Dur- 
ing the  last  term  a  very  pleasant  state  of  religious  interest 
existed  in  the  College  congregation.  The  members  of  the 
church  were,  as  a  body,  greatly  revived  and  refreshed.  Sev- 
eral of  the  students,  it  is  believed,  were  made  the  subjects  of 
saving  grace;  and  two  persons  belonging  to  the  College  con- 
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gregations  also  indulged  hope  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  Ten  hopeful  conversions  have  occurred  among  the 
students  of  Wabash  College  during  the  year ;  and  in  the  sev- 
eral departments  of  Knox  College  it  is  hoped  that  not  less  than 
thirty  individuals  have  passed  from  death  unto  life. 

The  Treasury. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account  it  appears  that  the  receipts 
of  the  year  have  been  $14,113  62.  The  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury Oct.  29th,  1846,  was  ^348  04  ;  making  the  resources  of 
the  3^ear  1 14,461  66.  This  is  somewhat  less  than  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  previous  year — as  a  less  number  of  churches  have 
been  reached  ;  and  yet,  through  a  diminished  expense  in 
agencies,  more  has  been  realized  by  the  Institutions  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Society.  We  feel  that  there  is  occasion  for 
devout  gratitude  to  God  in  view  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished— although  it  has  fallen  very  far  short  of  what  the 
exigencies  of  the  case  seemed  imperiously  to  demand. 

The  state  of  the  Treasmy,  however,  viewed  by  itself,  or  in 
connection  with  the  movements  which  are  encouraged  at  the 
West,  fails  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the  present  position  and 
future  prospects  of  the  Society.  We  have  already  stated  that  its 
professed  object  wsis  the  cultivation  of  the  "/ree  of  centuries:'' 
As  the  comparative  slowness  of  growth  in  such  a  case  results 
from  the  nature  of  the  tree,  we  might  anticipate  a  correspond- 
ing slowness  in  the  accumulation  of  means  to  quicken  that 
growth.  But  this  Society  has  had  special  difficulties  to  en- 
counter. The  very  reverses  in  which  it  had  its  origin  had 
destroyed  confidence  in  the  West,  and  produced  a  general 
distrust  of  its  movements.  Some  educational  bubbles,  blown 
up  at  the  expense  of  the  East,  had  burst,  and  increased  this 
distrust.  Many  entertained  the  belief  that  enough  had  already 
been  done  for  Western  Colleges,  and  there  was  every  where  man- 
ifested an  exceeding  restiveness  in  the  public  mind,  caused  by 
repeated  and  conflicting  appeals  for  aid. 

Change  of  FeeLing. 

From  this  state  of  perfect  distrust,  however,  there  is  now 
some  danger  that  theie  will  be  a  vibration  to  the  opposite 
extreme.  The  rivers  and  mines,  and-  exuberance  of  soil,  and 
steamboats,  and  fields  of  corn  and  wheat,  have  so  risen  in  the 
estimation  of  many,  that  a  connection  with  the  TFes?— instead 
of  bringing  impoverishment  over  the  East — will  raise  it  to  the 
lieight  of  affluence,  and  still  leave  sufficient  behind  to  sustain 
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all  the  churches,  and  schools,  and  colleges,  which  that  rising 
empire  can  ever  need  ! 

One  simple  question,  however,  Wijo  owns  the  West  ? 
is  enough  to  bring  the  intelligent  and  candid  mind  to  the  only 
propet  point  of  vision.  Conclusions  utterly  at  variance  with 
the  truth,  in  reference  to  the  available  ability  of  the  West  to 
found  and  sustain  the  higher  educational  Institutions,  will  be 
reached  by  every  one  who  does  not  keep  distinctly  before  his 
mind  the  heterogeneous  character  of  Western  population  ;  its 
recent  immigration,  and  the  consequent  unorganized  state  of 
society — absorbing,  in  a  thousand  ways,  what  little  is  left  to 
the  emigrant  from  the  expenses  of  removal  and  provision  for 
his  immediate  and  indispensable  wants ;  also,  the  immense 
and  ignorant  masses  that  are  unable  to  appreciate  the  higher 
educational  Institutions,  together  with  the  multitudes  who  hate 
and  dread  those  of  an  evangelical  character.  The  large  ad- 
mixture, too,  of  foreign  population,  not  yet  Americanized,  and 
to  a  vast  extent  made  up  of  adherents  to  Rome,  who,  with  the 
experience  of  ages,  aided  by  European  funds,  and  a  zeal  that 
knows  no  abatement,  and  a  unity  that  has  ten-fold  power  in 
the  fragmentary  West,  would  un-Americanize  all  Americans, 
And  still  more,  perhaps,  denominational  influences,  that,  to  a 
most  lamentable  extent,  waste  the  energies,  and  divide  the  re- 
sources, of  those  who  are  professedly  laboring  for  the  same 
great  end. 

Grounds  of  Encouragement, 

In  our  last  Report,  the  free  access  which  had  been  gained 
to  Eastern  pulpits,  was  mentioned  as  one  of  the  signs  of  en- 
couragement. There  are  others  to  which  we  may  now  allude, 
viz.,  1.  The  conviction  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  in  the 
churches  that  Colleges  founded  upon  Christian  principles,  and 
conducted  under  evangelical  influences,  are  a  legitimate  and 
essential  part  of  the  great  system  of  means  which  is  to  evan- 
gelize the  West.  2.  That  our  permanent  and  main  reliance,  for 
providing  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry, 
must  be  upon  Institutions  of  learning  planted  on  that  field.  3. 
That  in  the  special  adaptation  to  that  field  of  labor  of  young 
men  trained  on  the  spot,  as  well  as  in  the  indispensableness  of 
such  Institutions  to  the  proper  organization  of  society  at  the  West, 
we  find  reasons  for  their  establishment,  which  rise  above  all 
pecuniary  considerations,  such  as  the  com'parative  expense  of 
educating  at  the  East  and  at  the  West.  Hence,  the  idea  which 
once  had  such  prevalence  and  power  has  become  well  nigh 
exploded,  viz.,  that  the  students  who  would  be  likely  to  need 
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a  collegiate  and  theological  education  had  better, /o?- Me  5a^-e 
of  economy,  be  educated  on  this  side  of  the  Alleghanies  ;  and 
the  estabUshment  of  Institutions  at  the  West  be  delayed  for 
long  years  to  come.  Hence,  also,  the  public  mind  has  settled 
down  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  Society  has  undertaken  a 
work  which,  iii  some  way,  ought  to  he  done.  And  there  is  a 
growing  conviction,  it  is  believed,  that,  all  things  considered,  the 
method  which  has  been  adopted  for  doing  it  is  the  best  that 
could  be  devised. 


Phases  of  Benevolence. 

In  this  changing  and  advancing  age,  the  great  work  of  be- 
nevolence is  constantly  presenting  new  phases.  If  the  Church, 
therefore,  would  prosecute  her  grand  effort  for  the  conversion 
of  the  world  with  the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  she  must 
obviously  adapt  her  machinery  to  these  phases.  The  wisdom 
of  the  great  and  good  men.  who  projected  our  prominent  bene- 
volent organizations  consisted  in  securing  such  adaptation  ; 
and  our  highest  wisdom  consists  in  doing  the  same  thing  for 
the  present  age.  Hence,  if  7ieed  be,  we  should  unhesitatingly 
modify  old  machinery  or  construct  new,  just  as  we  would  re- 
model the  old  church  or  the  mercantile  establishment,  or  con- 
struct the  new,  in  order  to  meet  the  advancing  spirit,  and  the 
increasing  business  of  the  times.  Indeed  old  machinery  must 
do  ne7v  work,  or  new  machinery  must  be  created  ;  otherwise 
the  Church,  in  her  benevolent  movements,  will  inevitably  and 
mournfully  fall  behind  the  age,  and  thus  fail  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  world  ! 

The  manifest  leadings  of  Divine  Providence  were  believed 
to  be  followed,  in  the  organization  of  this  Society.  An  exigency 
arose  in  respect  to  educational  interests  at  the  West,  which  no- 
thing else,  to  human  view,  could  meet.  The  question  is  some- 
times asked  :  "How  long  is  it  likely  to  exist?"'  It  may  be  an- 
swered, "  so  long  as  the  providence  of  God  shall  seem  to 
demand  it.^^  The  Directors  would  not  wish  for  it  a  longer, 
nor  the  churches  which  sustain  it,  a  shorter  duration. 

The  Board  would  here  take  occasion  to  express  their  regret, 
that  the  Society  is  about  to  lose  the  valuable  services  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Linsley,  D.D.,  late  President  of  Marietta  College ; 
who  has  accepted  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry.  The  present 
favorable  position  which  the  Society  occupies  before  the  pub- 
lic, is  very  much  owing  to  his  able  advocacy  of  its  interests, 
and  his  judicious  and  efficient  labors  ill  its  behalf,  continued 
for  more  than  two  years. 
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Publications  of  the  Society. 

Every  year  adds  to  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  Board,  for 
moving  the  pubhc  mind,  and  bringing  the  Society  to  its  true 
position,  among  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  day.  In  our 
last  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  a  document  in  preparation, 
on  the  connection  between  Colleges  and  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  first  idea  of  such  a  document  was  suggested  by 
a  repetition  on  the  part  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.D.,  in  an  ad- 
dress in  behalf  of  the  Society,  of  the  remark  of  the  venerable 
Dr.  Dwight,  that  the  man  who  would  show  to  common  minds 
the  connection  between  Colleges  aiid  the  interests  of  the 
churchy  would  be  a  benefactor  of  his  species.  Dr.  Todd  was 
solicited  to  make  this  attempt.  The  result  has  been  the  pro- 
duction of  six  "Plain  Letters,  addressed  to  a  Parishioner,"  in 
which  those  difficulties  and  objections  almost  universally  felt 
by  common  minds,  that  have  not  studied  the  subject,  are  frank- 
ly met,  and  most  satisfactorily  disposed  of,  by  familiar  and 
varied  statements,  and  clear  and  forcible  reasoning.  The  effect 
of  the  "  Letters  "  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  were  de- 
signed, has  been  so  happy,  that  a  stereotype  edition  has  recently 
been  issued. 

As  the  purchase  of  books  for  libraries  is  embraced  in  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  Prof.  N.  Porter,  Jr.,  of  Yale  College,  by 
solicitation,  has  prepared  a  "  Plea  for  College  Libraries,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  wants  of  Western  Institutions,  in  a 
Letter  to  a  Friend."  As  it  will  soon  be  issued  from  the  press, 
no  analysis  will  be  here  attempted.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by 
a  variety  of  statement  and  illustration,  the  indispensableness 
of  libraries  to  such  Institutions  is  clearly  set  forth,  and  the 
argument  urged  with  great  force  for  furnishing  the  intellectual 
armories  of  the  West  with  those  powerful  weapons,  that  they 
may  ever  be  accessible  to  the  champions  of  the  truth  in  that 
Valley  of  Decision. 

A  benevolent  individual  has  also  offered  a  preniium  of 
$100  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the 
Puritans,  as  compared  v/ith  that  of  the  Jesuits."  This  offer  it 
is  hoped  will  call  into  action  many  powerful  pens.  Extensive 
infidelity  has  prevailed  in  reference  to  the  possibility  of  inter- 
esting the  great  mass  of  the  members  of  our  churches  in  col- 
leges. The  past  history  of  the  Society,  however,  favors  the 
opposite  conclusion.  The  people  must  have  light  on  this,  as 
on  all  other  subjects,  before  they  will  move  in  its  behalf.  One 
of  the  greatest  benefits  of  the  Society  results  from  the  fact  that, 
thiough  an  organization,  great  principles  and  truths  can  be 
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liold  before  the  public  mind  till  they  make  an  impression. 
The  Society  is  thus  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  becomes 
capital  of  great  value  to  the  colleges  of  the  West — to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  at  the  East. 

4.  Under  the  head  of  encouragements  we  should  not  omit  to 
mention  the  remarkable  liberality  to  colleges  in  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  States,  which  has  manifested  itself  within  a  few 
years  past.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  splendid  benefactions 
made  to  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  Yale,  Williams,  Am- 
herst, Cambiidge,  Dartmouth,  Bowdoin,  and  the  University  of 
Vermont.  These  benefactions  are  not  eflects  without  a  cause. 
The/rwi^  of  these  trees  of  centuries  begins,  to  "shake  like 
Lebanon" — and  the  names  of  the  far-sighted  and  venerable 
men  who  planted  them  are  more  and  more  honored,  and  imi- 
tators of  their  noble  deeds  are  multiplying  through  the  land. 
The  accumulated  results  which  these  Institutions  have  pro- 
duced, can  be  made  visible  to  the  masses  that  have  almost 
unconsciously  shared  in  them;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  hid- 
den chain  that  connects  these  results  with  their  causes  can  be 
revealed  to  the  common  gaze.  Since  our  last  anniversary  the 
first  centennial  celebration  of  the  College  of  New  .Jersey  has 
occurred.  On  that  occasion  the  gathered  fruits  of  a  century 
were  brought  to  view.  As  specimens  of  the  vocation  and 
standing  of  the  2700  graduates  which  the  Institution  had  sent 
forth,  it  appeared  that  there  had  been  1  President  and  2  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  U.  S.,  4  .Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the 
U.  S.,  15  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Courts  of  the  States,  6  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet,  120  members  of  Congress,  20  Governors  of 
States,  54  Presidents  and  Professors  in  Colleges,  and  438  Minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel.  And  one  out  of  three  of  these  2700  gradu- 
ates had  become  a  man  of  mind,  of  influence,  and  of  reputation, 
whose  power  within  his  circle  had  been  deeply  felt. 

The  numerous  annual  literary  festivals,  too,  that  occur  in 
our  land  have  a  powerful  influence  in  turning  public  attention 
to  these  high  sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  Year 
by  year,  at  a  hundred  points,  they  bring  together  the  great 
"  brotherhood  of  scholars."  There  the  Alumni  gather  from  all 
their  fields  of  labor  and  influence,  to  exchange  friendly  greet- 
ings, revive  reminiscences  of  college  life,  and  get  new  impulses 
in  their  high  and  varied  callings. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  such  occasions  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  dutiful  sons  of  each  Institution  should  combine  to 
secure  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  existence  and  increasing 
the  fame  and  influence  of  their  Alma  Mater.  Hence,  on  their 
associated  Alumni  the  older  Colleges  of  our  country  place  theiv 
chief  reliance  for  support,  and  for  that  accumulation  of  facili- 
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ties  for  the  work  of  education  which  shall  keep  them  constant- 
ly adapted  to  the  advanced  state  of  science,  and  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  age. 

The  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society  are 
yet  too  young  to  enjoy  extensively  the  combined  influence  of 
Alumni.  These  are  few  in  number,  and  their  wealth,  as  well 
as  that  influence  which  controls  wealth,  is  yet  to  be  acquired. 
They  are  however  making  successful  beginnings.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Alumni  of  Illinois  College  (of  whom  less  than 
eighty  are  in  the  land  of  the  living),  at  their  last  meeting, 
resolved  on  an  efibrt  to  raise  $10,000  in  the  course  of  five  years 
to  found  an  Alumni  Professorship  in  that  Institution. 

5.  Another  ground  of  encouragement  to  which  we  would 
allude  is  the  increased  demand  for  mind,  in  all  departments 
of  human  effort.  Much  of  our  last  Report  was  devoted  to  the 
demands  of  the  church  for  cultivated  intellect.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  this  demand  will  be  constantly  on  the  increase. 
as  nations  rush  onward  in  the  career  of  improvement.  Each 
succeeding  age  distances  the  preceding.  New  sciences  are 
bursting  into  life,  and  new  applications  of  the  principles  of 
science  to  the  practical  purposes  of  life,  are  every  where  revo- 
lutionizing society.  The  mind  will  at  once  recur  for  illustra- 
tions to  the  steamer,  plunging  along  its  ocean  pathway,  pro- 
pelled by  a  mysterious  agent  under  the  control  of  mind — to  the 
railroad-train,  rushing,  like  the  rolling  thunder,  over  mountain 
and  valley — to  the  press,  multiplying  indefinitely,  and  almost 
with  the  quickness  of  thought,  the  products  of  mind— and  to 
the  telegraph,  transmitting  intelligence  from  country  to  coun- 
try as  the  electric  chain  flashes  from  cloud  to  cloud  !  We 
may  almost  say — "  the  former  things  are  passed  away,"  and 
that  in  one  sense,  at  least,  we  have  a  "  new  earth,"  if  not  a 
"new  heaven."  One  important  feature  marks  all  these  move- 
ments, viz.,  that  they  give  a  constantly  increased  ascendency  to 
mind  and  skill  over  mere  muscular  force.  Hence  there  is 
every  where  a  demand  for  mind — mind  in  the  inventor,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  operator.  This  demand  is  indeed  be- 
coming world-wide. 

But  the  higher  institutions  of  learning,  such  as  are  aided 
by  this  Society,  are  great  rmrseries  of  tnind,  and  with  an 
increasing  urgency  they  are  called  on  to  supply  the  intellectual 
wants  of  the  world.  By  reason  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  science  to  the  common  purposes  of  life,  they  are  con- 
stantly multiplying  their  pomts  of  contact  ivith  society,  and 
thus  becoming  more  and  more  identified  with  the  great  and 
complicated  movements  of  the  age.  New  departments,  devoted 
to  practical  science,  have  been  recently  created  at  Harvard  and 
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Yale ;  and  a  Professorship  having  the  same  end  in  view  has  been 
established  in  Western  Reserve  College.  The  inference  from 
all  this  is,  that  the  co?nmn7iiti/  will  more  and  more  see  the  im- 
portance of  these  ListitiUions  in  their  varied  relations  to  the 
best  interests  of  society,  and  consequently  be  more  and  more 
ready  to  aid  in  founding  and  sustaining  them.  And  never 
was  there  a  more  glorious  opportunity  olfered,  than  is  furnished 
by  this  Society  to  the  merchant  princes  and  great-hearted  men 
of  the  East,  to  identify  their  names  and  influence  with  the 
very  structure  of  Western  society — an  influence  that  shall  be 
as  deathless  as  that  society  itself.  How  many  individuals  are 
able  to  adopt  some  one  of  the  Institutions  under  our  patronage, 
and  furnish  it  with  facilities  for  accomplishing  an  amount 
of  good,  in  view  of  which  they  might  greatly  and  eternally 
rejoice  ! 

Railroads  and  Colleges. 

The  inquiry,  however,  will  doubtless  arise  in  many  minds — 
Why  not  delay  their  establishment  at  the  West  till  that  country 
can  provide  for  its  own  intellectual  wants  ;  or,  at  least,  till  after 
it  has  been  supplied  with  common  schools  and  academies  ? 
But  who  would  delay  the  construction  of  railroads  at  the  West, 
till  the  unaided  resources  of  the  country  can  produce  them ; 
or  till  after  the  universal  construction  of  common  roads  and 
bridges?  Long  before  any  such  period  arrives,  the  capital  of 
the  older  States  lays  the  iron-track  in  the  far-otf  wilderness. 
But  the  laying  of  that  track  imparts  instant  motion  to  stagnant 
society — gives  vigor  to  all  the  sinews  of  industry — developes 
the  hidden  stores  of  wealth,  and  gives  to  an  awakened  and 
renovated  people  the  means  of  filling  their  land  with  a  thou- 
sand miiior  improvements.  Now  the  higher  Institutions  of 
education  are  to  intellectual  and  moral  development  at  the 
West,  what  the  railroad  is  to  agriculture  and  commerce  ;  and 
they  are  needed  long  before  the  tmaided  resources  of  the  country 
can  produce  them.  They  are  the  great  generators  of  educa- 
tional power,  and  produce  the  elevating  and  propelling  forces 
of  society.  A  recent  writer  calls  them  "  the  wholesale  ware- 
houses from  which  intelligence  and  thought  are  distributed,  all 
over  the  land." 

Popular   Instruction,  and  the  Higher  Institutions. 

The  relations  of  popular  instruction  to  the  higher  Institu- 
tions of  learning  are  believed  to  be  entirely  misapprehended 
by  multitudes.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the  order  of  existence, 
the  lower  schools  must  precede  the  higher,  and  that  the  latter 
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are  to  be  regarded  merely  as  the  offspring  of  the  former.  We 
cannot  here  do  better  than  to  quote  from  a  recent  energetic 
writer  :*  "  What  the  mind  has  not  received  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  impart.  Tiie  reservoir  must  not  be  made  to  depend 
on  fountains  that  are  lower  than  itself  The  springs  which 
are  to  supply  the  thirst  of  the  people  after  knowledge  are  to  be 
sought  in  higher  altitudes  than  those  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  occupy.  *  *  *  Common  schools,  without  Colleges  to 
sustain  them,  must  inevitably  run  themselves  out,  yea,  and 
run  the  age  out  with  them,  if  the  age  continues  to  depend  on 
them.  *  *  *  Common  schools,  together  with  those  of  an  inter- 
mediate rank,  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  light  than  as  off- 
shoots from  Colleges.  Such  schools  never  did,  and  probably 
they  never  can,  independently  and  spontaneously  vegetate  in 
any  form  of  human  society.  They  must  be  j)receded  by  In- 
stitutions of  a  higher  order.  This  is  a  well  ascertained  law 
in  regard  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  all  systems  of  education. 
The  inception  is  with  a  few  individual  minds  ;  and  the  first 
public  development  is  in  founding  a  College.  The  first  dollar 
appropriated  bylaw  in  New  England  for  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion was  to  endow  a  College,  and  the  next  step  was  to  create 
by  law  her  noble  system  of  common  schools — a  system  which 
for  two  hundred  years,  like  the  springs  of  our  mountains,  has 
been  diffusing  health  and  freshness  over  the  whole  aspect  of 
society." 

The  above  quotations,  in  our  view,  present  the  true  phi- 
losophy of  systems  of  education.  And  this  consideration  im- 
parts great  force  to  the  appeals  of  this  Society.  All  over  the 
West  these  systems  now  exist  in  \he\x  forming  state,  and  they 
need  just  such  men  as  Colleges  throw  into  the  new  States  to 
give  them  the  proper  shape.  They  need  the  infusion  of  that  vital 
power  which  can  alone  emanate  from  the  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  statute-books  of  many  of  the  Western  States 
are  filled  with  the  lifeless  framework  of  institutions  and  edu- 
cational systems.  Here;  then,  is  a  point  where  the  forming 
West  can  be  reached  with  a  blessed  and  wide-spreading  power. 

Now  IS  .THE  TIME  TO  APPLY  THAT    POWER.       But  who    shall 

apply  it  ?  "  All  that  I  have  wondered  at,"  said  an  earnest 
and  intelligent  advocate  of  this  Society,  "  is,  that  the  Puritan 
churches  have  not  seen  that  their  great  vocation  is  to  use 
this  power.  God  calls  them  to  it— their  whole  history  en- 
forces it.  What  we  want  then  is  a  deeper  conviction  on  this 
subject — a  conviction  that  shall  call  out  freely,  joyfully,  exult- 

*  Rev.  Worthington  Smith,  D.  D. 
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ingly,  all  Iheir  strength.     So  deep  is  mine,  that  if  I  had  the 
control  of  millions,  I  would  use  it  to  establish  these  great  moral 
light-houses,  on  a  plan  to  illuminate  and  save  the  West." 
In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Correspondbig  Secretary. 
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DISBURSEMENTS    DURING    THE    YEAR. 

Dividends  to  the  several  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  together  with  expenses  of  Agen- 
cies, salary  of  Secretary,  compensation  to  Treasurer,  printing,  office-rent,  and  inci- 
dental expenses 14,324  39 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Oct.  28,  1847 137  27 


14,461  66 


APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D. 

In  every  enterprise  of  intelligence,  said  Dr.  Peters,  there  is  thought 
before  action.  And  in  the  thought  and  purpose  of  the  actor,  the  end 
is  before  the  means.  He  first  sees  something  to  be  done,  and  then 
adapts  his  machinery  and  agencies  to  its  accomplishment.  This  is  in- 
telligence, as  opposed  to  mere  instinct.  This  is  wisdom.  It  is  the  phi- 
losophy of  benevolent  action,  and  of  all  practical  religion;  and  he  is  the 
wisest  and  best  of  intelligent  beings,  who  best  employs  the  means  at  his 
disposal  to  do  the  will  of  God. 

Permit  me  then  to  invite  your  attention,  for  a  few  moments,  to  the 
structure  of  our  Society.  It  is  itself  but  a  means  to  an  end ;  and  I 
think  there  are  manifest  points  and  marks  of  wisdom  in  its  adaptation 
to  do  the  thing  for  which  it  was  designed  by  its  founders,  and  to  do  it 
well, — to  do  it  now.  and  to  perpetuate  the  doing  of  it,  until  it  shall  be 
done. 

None  of  us.  I  take  it,  Mr.  President,  doubts  that  we  have  something 
to  do.  We  have  selected  our  object,  and,  by  the  organization  of  this 
Society,  have  put  ourselves  in  an  attitude  to  seek  its  attainment.  It 
seemed  to  us,  at  first,  to  be  worthy  of  our  best  endeavors  ;  and  the  more 
we  reflect  upon  it.  the  more  does  it  loom  up  into  magnitude,  glory,  and 
importance.  We  perceive  it  to  be  worthy  of  any  amount  of  wisdom 
that  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  its  attainment.  It  is  a  great  end  for 
which  to  labor ;  an  enterprise  of  high  and  momentous  bearings. 

And  it  is  a  work  which  belongs  to  us,  of  the  present  day,  to  com- 
mence and  to  prosecute.  The  Divine  Providence  has  thrown  it  upon 
our  hands  note,  and  in  faithfulness  to  the  throne  of  God  and  the  best  in- 
terests of  man,  it  cannot,  must  not,  be  delayed  nor  intermitted.  The 
teeming  millions  of  our  great  land  must  be  provided  with  the  higher 
Institutions  of  learning. 

Among  these,  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  are  admitted  to 
be  indispensable.  And  it  so  happens  that  these  are  precisely  the  insti- 
tutions, which,  most  of  all,  need  the  fostering  care  of  religious  bene- 
volence. 

The  profits  and  honors  to  be  derived  from  the  secular  pofessions  are, 
perhaps,  a  sufficient  encouragement  (after  the  College  has  sent  out  her 
sons)  to  provide  suitable  schools  and  other  advantages  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  their  professional  studies.  But  the  College  itself,  and  the  School 
of  Theolog}',  need  other  encouragements.  They  are  essentially  religious 
institutions,  and  are  not  wont  to  flourish  in  any  country,  when  separat- 
ed from  the  religious  idea  to  which,  in  most  cases,  they  owe  their  origin. 
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and  from  which  is  derived  their  highest  inducement,  and  their  greatest 
usefulness  among  men.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  our  own  country. 
Our  first  Colleges,  in  the  early  days  of  New  England,  were  founded, — 
as  our  fathers  expressed  it, — •'  that  the  Church  might  never  want  a 
learned  and  pious  ministry.''  And  this  idea  has  been  kept  up.  Most 
of  our  Colleges  have  originated  in  it.  Religiotis  frinciple  has  called 
them  into  being  and  sustained  them.  And  to  meet  the  demands  of  re- 
ligion.  they  have  been  so  endowed  as  to  render  them,  to  a  great  extent, 
charitable  institutions.  This  is  necessary  to  make  them  available  to' 
the  poor  as  well  as  rich;  and  though  it  is  grateful  to  acknowledge 
that  state  patronage  has,  in  some  instances,  been  liberally  bestowed, 
yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  in  all  cases,  where  this  patronage  has 
been  so  given  as  to  remove  the  College  from  its  religious  aims  and  im- 
pulses, it  has  induced  feebleness  and  inefficiency,  in  respect  to  education 
itself,  by  diverting  it  from  those  self-inspiring  ends  and  uses,  w-hich 
alone  can  give  life  and  energy  to  the  College  system.  History  and  all 
the  lessons  of  our  experience,  have  accordingly  taught  us,  that,  if  we 
would  secure  the  highest  ends  of  education,  both  in  its  attainments  and 
its  uses,  we  must  see  to  it  that  our  Colleges  are  kept  under  the  control 
of  enlightened  and  liberal  religious  principle.  But  to  accomplish  this 
they  must  be  founded,  and  sustained,  and  directed,  by  liberally  and  re- 
ligiously educated  men. 

If,  then,  Colleges  and  Theological  Schools  are  needed  in  our  new 
States,  Avhich  shall  possess  the  elements  of  efficiency  and  power  to  se- 
cure the  right  education  of  the  people,  there  must  somewhere  be  found, 
among  religious  and  enlightened  men,  individual  and  voluntarily  asso- 
ciated patronage  sufficient  to  plant  and  sustain  them. 

Where  shall  this  patronage  be  found  ?  There  are  individuals  in  all 
the  States  and  Territories  of  the  West,  who  see  the  need  of  it,  and  who, 
if  they  were  able,  w-ould  gladly  plant  the  institutions  required.  There 
are  also  enlightened  and  benevolent  minds  in  the  older  States,  who  see 
and  feel  the  same  necessities.  But  who  shall  originate  the  plan  ?  Who 
shall  plant  the  College  ?  If  the  Western  man  undertakes  it,  he  is  met 
by  a  score  of  competitors,  some  swayed  by  local  preferences,  some  stim- 
ulated by  the  hope  of  gain,  some  urged  by  party  or  sectarian  zeal,  and 
each  claiming,  for  his  own  plan  and  position,  the  favor  and  patronage 
of  all  the  good  and  the  generous  throughout  the  land.  Hence  have 
risen  up,  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio,  fifteen  or  more  of  what  they  call 
Colleges,— all  enfeebled,  and  some  of  them  rendered  utterly  useless  by 
their  injudicious  multiphcation.  And  there  are  tendencies  to  similar 
results  in  all  the  Western  States. 

The  Western  man,  therefore,  however  well  devised  may. be  his  plan, 
or  judicious  his  location,  with  all  the  strength  of  appeal  which  he  can 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  benevolence  of  the  East,  so  long  as  he  acts  alone, 
or  only  through  such  agencies  as  he  brings  from  the  West,  is  every- 
where met,  both  in  the  West  and  in  the  East,  by  counteracting  influ- 
ences, which  rendoj  it  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  make  a  Western 
College  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Nor  can  benevolent  men  in  the  East,  go  and  do  this  work  in  the  new 
States ;  and  for  similar  reasons.  And  such  is  the  nature  of  the  work, 
that  we  cannot  bring  it  home  to  do  it.  "  If  you  wish  your  potatoes 
hoed,"  said  the  Irishman,  "  bring  them  on."  Equally  absurd  would  it 
be  for  us  to  expect  to  educate  the  sons  of  the  West  in  our  own  Institu- 
tions,    They  are  not  here,  and,  with  all  the  facilities  of  travelling  that 
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can  be  imagined,  they  will  not  come  to  us,  in  sufficient  numbers  to  an- 
swer the  necessities  in  question. 

If,  then,  we  alone  can  do  the  work  neither  there  nor  here,  and  if  the 
West,  without  us,  cannot  do  it,  then' the  grand  desideratum^  the  condi- 
tion, sine  qua  non,  is  co-operation  between  the  East  and  the  West,  on 
a  scale  sufficiently  extensive,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  ensure  suc- 
cess. And  this  is  the  very  thing  designed  to  be  effected  by  this  Society. 
It  is  to  unite  the  appropriate  and  the  best  energies  of  the  older  and  the 
new  States  in  harmonious  co-operation,  to  concentrate  them  upon  the 
most  important  points  of  the  West,  and  thus  to  plant  and  cherish  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Schools  when  and  where  they  may  be  most 
needed,  and  to  aid  them  in  succession,  until  they  shall  have  in  themselves 
the  elements  of  strength,  of  expansion,  of  improvement,  and  of  con- 
tinuance. 

For  such  a  purpose  as  this  our  Society  was  called  into  being,  as  by 
the  voice  of  God.  It  was  felt  to  be  needed.  A  hundred  beginnings 
had  been  already  made,  moved  in  some  instances  by  religious  principle, 
and  a  high  sense  of  duty;  in  others,  by  the  hope  of  worldly  emolument, 
and  the  multifarious  impulses  of  a  discordant  and  enterprising  people. 
But  they  were  without  concert.  Their  conflicting  applications  came  to 
us  from  every  portion  of  the  West.  Benevolent  men  were  interested 
in  their  appeals.  They  wished  to  aid  the  general  cause.  But  what 
they  gave  was,  in  many  cases,  scattered  and  lost  in  ill-directed  and  im- 
practicable efforts,  and  good  men  were  becoming  weary  of  the  work,  in 
the  exhaustless  multiplicity  of  its  demands. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  it  became  necessary  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  causes,  which  were  threatening  not  only  to  weaken,  but  even  to  de- 
stroy the  benevolent  sympathy  of  the  East  in  the  great  cause  of  West- 
ern education.  Western  men  desired  it,  and  we  saw  the  necessity  of 
an  organization  to  harmonize  the  diverging  and  scattered  action  which 
was  wasting  itself  in  this  impracticable  way. 

Our  object  was  to  protect  the  churches  of  the  East  against  the  ill- 
judged  and  discordant  appeals  of  the  West  (with  which  we  were 
thronged),  and,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  Society  representing  the  Eastern 
churches,  to  welcome  all  worthy  applications  from  the  West,  and  com- 
bine them  into  one,  and  thus  commend  them  to  our  churches,  on  the 
effective  and  economical  plan  of  a  single  and  concentrated  agency, 
which  should  have  its  place  among  the  other  agencies  of  our  great  Be- 
nevolent Societies. 

In  this  way  it  was  designed  to  cut  off  at  once,  as  far  as  possible,  all 
useless  drafts  upon  Eastern  benevolence,  and  to  provide  a  channel 
through  which  the  purer  streams  of  sympathy  and  fellowship  might 
flow  on  undisturbed,  with  the  copiousness  and  strength  of  a  mighty 
river. 

Our  first  endeavor,  it  is  true,  was  to  provide  for  a  present  demand. 
And,  to  some,  it  may  have  appeared  that  this  was  enough.  They 
looked  upon  the  present  as  a  crisis,  of  peculiar  ulaims,  which  might 
never  occur  again.  The  impression  was  cherished,  I  doubt  not,  that 
if  we  could  pass  this  crisis  in  safety,  artd  sustain  a  fiew  institutions  that 
now  needed  aid,  then  the  West  would  be  able  to  provide  for  itself 

Such  an  impression  was  perhaps  natural  and  reasonable.  It  was  a 
crisis,  urgent  and  perilous.  But  experience,  Mr.  President,  and  a  more 
far-reaching  survey  of  the  field.  I  think,  must  have  taught  us  all,  that, 
in  the  rush  of  events  through  which  our  country  is  hurrying  on  to  its 
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destiny,  when  one  crisis  of  this  kind  is  past,  another  comes.  We  are  to 
look  for  its  coming  again  and  again.  There  is  ever  a  West  beyond  the 
West,  and  our  struggle,  in  the  enterprise  to  which  we  have  put  our 
han^s,  is  to  be  intense,  and  watchful,  and  long-continued.  The  enemies 
that  we  drive  from  their  entrenchment  in  one  position,  retreat  only  that 
they  may  rally  and  encounter  us  again.  We  are  not  going  to  "  con- 
quer a 'peace'''' by  s.  single  victory.  No,  Sir.  The  possession  even  of 
the  "  Halls  of  theMontezumas,"  maybe  but  the  occasion  of  fiercer  and 
more  desperate  conflicts. 

Though  I  have  made  this  allusion,  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  cruelties  of  the  battle-field,  and  garments  rolled  in  blood. 
Our  warfare  is  not  with  flesh  and  blcod.  but  against  the  principalities 
and  powers  that  have  arrayed  themselves  to  oppose  the  empire  of  light 
and  truth.  They  will  dispute  the  progress  of  the  church  of  the  living 
God.  inch  by  inch.  And,  brethren,  look  at  the  field !  What  is  it  now? 
Oregon  and  Texas  have  been  added  to  it  in  a  single  year.  And  what 
will  it  be?  Who  shall  pretend  to  conjecture  what  extent  of  domain 
may  yet  be  wrested,  or  in  some  way  procured,  from  our  neighbors  on 
the  South,  by  the  grasping  ambition  and  avarice  of  our  government? 
And  whatever  injustice,  oppression,  or  cruelty  may  mark  the  means  by 
which  we  are  even  now  compelling  its  surrender,  Christian  principle 
still  binds  us  to  provide  lor  our  own.  And  in  doing  this,  we  may  not. 
as  the  lawyers  say,  "go  behind  the  fact,"  that  it  is  our  own. 

The  field  then  will  be  whatever  the  ambition  of  ihe  people,  (mad 
though  it  be.)  and  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  shall  make  it.  If 
it  shall  embrace  the  whole  American  Continent,  by  whatever  means,  it 
will  be  our  duty  to  go  forth  and  stud  the  land  with  the  Institutions  which 
we  propose.  And  the  people  !  They,  too,  are  coming  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe.  Scourged  by  famine  or  oppression  from  their  own 
lands';  or  allured  by  the  prospect  of  worldly  gain,  they  are  coming ! — 
Irish,  German,  Swiss,  French,  Italians,  Danes,  Norwegians — "  Par- 
thians,  and  Medes,  and  Elamites."  and  what  not?  They  are  coming! 
and  we  are  yet  to  speak  to  them,  in  their  own  tongues,  and  educate 
them  to  speak  "  in  our  tongue,  wherein  we  were  born,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God." 

If,  then,  we  need  such  an  organization  now  to  supply  the  present 
demand,  much  more  will  it  be  needed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  new 
States  that  are  yet  to  be  formed,  and  filled  with  people,  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  We  began  with  perhaps  hcenty 
millions  of  people ;  but  our  v\-ork  will  not  be  done  until  we.  in  connexion 
with  otner  concurrent  instrumentalities,  shall  have  supplied ^re  hundred 
millions  with  these  "  trees  ot  centuries,"  as  our  Secretary  has  aptly  de- 
nominated them,  and  made  them  sufficiently  numerous  to  enlighten  and 
bless  the  people,  in  all  their  coming  generations. 

Let  us  not  fear,  then,  to  strike  our  hands  for  a  permanent  enterprise. 
This  is  not  a  work  to  be  done  in  a  day,  nor  in  one  generation.  It  be- 
longs to  us  and  our  children,  and  "  to  them  who  are  far  off",  even  to  as 
many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call ;"  and,  standing,  with  heavenly 
wisdom,  '•  in  the  top  of  high  places,  by  the  way  in  the  places  of  the 
paths"  [of  men],  let  us  cry  •'  at  the  gates,  at  the  entry  of  the  city,  at  the 
coming  in  at  the  doors,"  and  wait  lor  the  coming  generations  of  men, 
on  these  wide  fields,  '*  rejoicing."  with  God.  ''  in  the  habitable  part  of 
his  earth,  and  having  our  delights  with  the  sons  of  men,"  that  we  may 
bless  them  with  Institutions,  whose  instructions  shall  be  righteousness, 
and  who  shall  speak  only  of  "excellent  things." 
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I  need  only  add,  that  this  Society  interferes  with  no  other  work  of 
benevolence  that  is,  or  may  be,  conducted  on  the  same  field.  Common 
School  Societies  may  be  multiplied,  and  unite  and  concentrate  their 
energies  to  the  largest  extent.  There  is  no  interference.  Our  fields 
are  marked  and  distinct.  The  Home  Missionary  Society  will  be  astir, 
as  it  has  been,  on  the  same  field,  with  still  increasing  resources,  and,  as 
we  trust,  with  the  more  signal  presence  and  power  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
prosecuting  its  noble  enterprise.  Churches  will  be  planted  there,  and 
Sabbath  Schools  conducted;  and  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies  will  be 
there,  with  their  subsidiary  aids.  But  they  will  all  leave  the  field  of 
this  Society  unincumbered  and  unprovided  for.  And  more  than  this. 
They  will  not  cease  to  call  upon  us  with  one  voice  to  '-come  over"  and 
help  them.  The  necessity  of  this  Society  has  been  made  apparent  by 
the  operations  to  which  I  have  now  relerred.  The  churches  of  our  land 
have  begun  a  great  work,  and  these  arc  the  agencies  by  which  they  are 
carrying  it  on.  But  the  higher  their  endeavors,  and  the  more  extended 
their  operations,  the  more  do  they  see  the  need  of  more  effective  and 
systematic  provisions  to  educate  the  leading  minds  of  the  people.  They 
all.  with  one  consent,  fall  back  upon  us  lor  supplies.  Who  will  raise 
up  the  missionaries  ?  Who  will  write  the  books  ?  Who  will  announce 
and  defend  the  great  conservative  principles,  on  which  all  these  enter- 
prises depend  for  their  success?  Who  will  keep  up  the  tone  of  the 
Academies,  and  even  of  the  Common  Schools,  if  the  Colleges  and  The- 
ological Seminaries  are  left  without  the  means  of  properly  cultivating 
the  minds  and  hearts,  so  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  every 
good  work  connected  with  the  advancement  of  society,  and  the  salva- 
tion of  men? 

We  are  accordingly  welcomed  to  our  work.  This,  Mr.  President, 
has  been  our  experience.  The  more  the  object  of  our  Society,  and  its 
permanent  importance,  are  understood,  the  more  cordially  are  they  em- 
braced ;  and  she  has  already  taken  her  place  among  the  great  sisters 
of  charity,  which  have  been  born  of  Zion,  in  our  day,  to  a  life  that  is 
immortal,  until  their  work  shall  be  done.  TThen  will  their  elements  be 
dissolved,  only  to  be  re-united  in  one  fold  eternal,  with  one  Shepherd. 

If  you  and  I,  Mr.  President,  were  caught  up  in  the  visions  of  God, 
as  Isaiah  was.  to  an  elevation  from  which  we  might  look  down  upon 
the  coming  events  of  time,  as  one  looks  upon  a  landscape  from  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  we  should  regard  these  enterprises  with  a  far  higher  inte- 
rest than  we  now  feel.  We  need  to  cherish  a  stronger  and  more  abi- 
ding confidence  in  the  certainty  of  the  coming  glory  of  the  Church  and 
the  triumphs  of  grace  in  the  wole  earth.  Our  humble  endeavors  would 
then  be  seen  to  partake  of  the  magnitude  and  glory  of  their  coming  re- 
sults, and  in  confident  faith  in  the  promises  of  God,  would  enable  us  to 
sing  the  song  of  triumph  in  the  midst  of  our  conflicts,  and  to  say — '-this 
is  the  victory,  even  our  faith." 

Address  of  Hon.  Robert  Wilkinson. 

If,  sir,  there  be  any  one  fact  that  should  be  regarded  as  a  "  fixed 
fact,"  established  and  confirmed  by  all  our  experience  as  men  and  aa 
citizens,  and  by  the  experience  of  all  other  men  and  all  other  nations, 
it  is  this — that  mere  intellectual  culture  gives  no  security  for  liberty  or 
happiness. 

"  Who  would  he  free,  must  first  be  wise  and  good," 
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was  sung  by  England's  greatest  poet,  who  was,  as  well,  her  distin- 
guished advocate  for  freedom,  two  hundred  years  ago ;  and  embodies  a 
principle  just  as  important  to-day  as  it  was  then,  and  just  as  important 
for  all  coming  time  ae  it  is  to-day,  because  it  has  its  deep  foundation 
in  the  truth  that  changes  not. 

Why,  sir,  the  times  of  the  Second  Charles — doubtless  one  of  the 
basest  kings  that  was  ever  suffered  to  pollute  a  throne — were  times 
brilliant  with  profound  and  varied  learning.  But  where  then  was  civil 
liberty  1  Bartered  in  the  brothel  for  French  gold.  And  where  then 
was  religious  liberty  ?  Moaning  an  outcast  in  the  unsheltered  field,  or 
sighing  from  the  dungeon  of  Bedford  jail. 

Look  at  France ! — the  France  of  '92  and  '94 — one  vast  volcano, 
spouting  cataracts  of  fire;  and  look  at  Paris,  itself  the  crater  of  that 
volcano,  and  you  behold  the  world's  focus  of  intellectual  light.  But 
where  then  was  civil  and  religious  liberty  ?  Suspended  from  the  lamp- 
post, or  writhing  beneath  the  guillotine. 

We  start  tlien  to-night  with  what  seems  to  us  an' indisputable  truth, 
that  unless  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  in  a  man  or  in  a  people,  keeps 
pace,  at  least,  with  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  the  harvest  of  such 
wretched  husbandry  will  be  death,  only  and  alway.  Nay  more — that 
an  enlightened  mind,  when  the  companion  of  a  darkened  spirit,  is  not 
only  evil  continually,  but  evil  more  abundantly.  It  will  be  Byron, 
belching  obscenity.  It  will  be  Shelley,  gnawing  his  tongue  in  blasphemy. 
It  will  not  be  Milton  and  Cowper,  ascending  to  Heaven's  gate  in  praise. 
Why,  I  suppose  that  Newton,  and  Chalmers,  and  Washington,  and 
Edwards,  all  together,  knew  very  little  compared  witli  him  who  was 
once  the  "  son  of  the  morning  ;"  and  yet,  were  his  knowledge  increased 
a  thousand-fold,  we  see,  intuitively,  that  his  influence  would,  if  possible, 
be  a  thousand-fold  more  pernicious. 

And,  sir,  in  this  connection,  permit  me  to  dwell,  for  a  moment,  on  a 
strange  and  most  fatal  infatuation  that  has  pervaded  the  head  and  the 
heart  of  our  beloved  country.  It  is  this.  That  there  is  something  in 
the  very  genius  and  nature  of  our  political  institutions  that  is,  of  itself, 
and  of  necessity,  conservative.  Something  quite  behind  and  beyond 
the  people  themselves.  Some  inscrutable,  yet  inexhaustible,  maga- 
zine of  national  security,  lying  away  down  somewhere,  deep  below  and 
out  of  sight,  on  which  we  may  fall  back  as  an  ultimate  bulwark  of 
defence,  when  all  other  defence  shall  fail  ue.  And  what  is  the  practical 
operation  of  this  very  deplorable  error  ?  Why,  just  this — that  our 
"  officers"  are  no  longer  "  peace,"  and  our  "  exactors"  are  no  longer 
"  righteousness."  That  men  of  all  parties  attain  the  highest  places  in 
the  land,  who  had  much  better  remained  in  their  more  congenial  ele- 
ment among  the  lower  places.  Let  it  be  our  prayer  and  our  labor  that 
this  cloud  of  delusion  may  pass  away  before  it  burst  in  ruin  on  our 
heads ;  and  that  this  great  nation  may  know  and  act  upon  the  know- 
ledge that  the  foes  of  God  will  not.  and  cannot,  if  they  would,  be  the 
friends  of  man.  Surely,  it  is  time  for  us  to  learn  that  it  is  not  the 
excellence  of  our  institutions  that  can  elevate  and  preserve  our  people, 
but  that  it  is  the  moral  excellence  of  our  people  that  must  elevate  and 
preserve  our  institutions.  Surely  it  is  high  time  to  see  that,  as  by  a 
law  of  nature's  God,  the  water  in  the  aqueduct  can  rise  no  higher  than 
the  fountain ;  so,  by  a  like  law,  the  representatives  of  the  people  will 
rise  in  virtue  and  intelligence,  not  one  inch  above  the  level  of  those 
who  promote  them,  and  that  a  base  and  hollow-hearted  demagogism 
can  be  the  only  offspring  of  a  base  and  degraded  constituency. 
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And  now,  sir,  it  is  just  because  we  cherish  the  hope  that  the  Colle^ 
giate  Institutions,  referred  to  in  your  Report  of  this  evening,  will  be  so 
conducted  as  to  promote  the  education  of  the  heart,  at  least  as  much  ag 
that  of  the  head — the  advancement  of  pure  Christian  principle,  pari 
passu,  with  that  of  sound  learning — that  we  look  upon  them- as  full  of 
promise  and  of  hope.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  misery  of  man 
— there  is  but  one  balm  for  the  healing  of  the  nations — and  that  is  found 
only  in  the  blessed  gospel  of  the  ever  blessed  God.  Yes;  "sent  from 
heaven,  however  little  thought  of,  locked  up  in  that  small  neglected 
volume,  the  Bible,  lies  the  germ  of  all  moral  elevation — the  only  secret 
for  making  base  spirits  noble,  and  fallen  spirits  holy."  And  did  we 
believe  for  one  moment  that  the  Colleges  at  the  West,  all  or  any,  would 
be  left  to  fall  under  the  control  of  infidelity  or  error,  even  charity  would 
cease  to  pray  for  them.  Benevolence  itself  would  close  the  hand  and 
the  heart  against  them.  No ;  it  is  because  we  are  well  persuaded  that 
every  stone  and  timber,  in  those  edifices  of  hope,  has  been  laid  in  holy 
faith,  and  watered  with  the  tears  of  holy  prayer,  that  our  hands  and  our 
hearts  are  opened  for  their  support.  In  this  regard  our  motto,  sir,  is 
that  of  your  own  time-honored  State — 

"  Qwi  transtulit  sustinet." 

And  this  turns  our  thoughts  to  the  East  as  the  source  of  light  and  of 
prosperity. 

It  was  but  a  few  days  ago  that  a  traveller,  someAvhat  weary  and 
wayworn,  was  permitted  by  a  merciful  Providence  to  plant  his  foot  for 
the  first,  and  it  may  be  for  the  last  time,  on  the  Pilgrim's  Rock.  And  if, 
among  the  deep  emotions  that  came  thronging  from  his  heart,  there 
was  one  aspiration  that  predominated  above  all  others,  it  was,  that  the 
spirit  of  those  much  enduring  Fathers  might  come  down,  even  now, 
with  mighty  and  overmastering  power,  upon  every  soul  that  claims 
the  honor  of  their  ancestry. 

"  Westward  the  star  of  Empire  takes  its  way  ;" 

but  unless,  in  all  its  course,  it  shall  shine  with  the  light  from  heaven, 
that  first  shone  from  it  in  the  East,  it  will  sink  in  the  darkness  that 
shall' know  no  dawning. 

Yes.  I  repeat  it.  With  the  descendants  of  the  Pilgrims  of  1620, 
East  and  West  and  North  and  South,  rests  the  tremendous  alternative 
whether  that  star  of  Empire  shall  rise  higher  and  higher,  and  shine 
brighter  and  brighter,  until  all  the  darkness  of  earth  shall  be  dispelled 
by  its  beams,  or  whether  it  shall  pass  away,  swift  and  eccentric  as  the 
portentous  meteor,  and  be  lost  for  ever  ••  in  the  realms  of  chaos  and  old 
night." 

And  what  was  the  teaching — what  the  heaven-directed  mission  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  of  whom  it  has  been,  not  extravagantly,  said,  that 
they  were  the  seed-wheat  which  God  winnowed  from  the  chaff  of  all 
Europe?  What  their  teaching?  Why,  mainly  this — that  all  human 
liberty,  then  and  now,  first  and  last,  is  for  those  and  those  only  who 
fear  God  and  regard  man. 

Sir,  those  men  and  their  principles  and  motives  have  received,  and 
— shame  on  a  sottish  world — burning  shame  on  many  in  it  who  claim, 
to  be  freemen — are  still  receiving  much  contempt  and  contumely. 
We  come  not  here  to-night  to  plead  in  their  defence.     But  we  do 
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appeal  to  unquestioned  witnesses  for  that  defence.     Let  then  a  dis- 
tinguished  Unitarian    Theologian,  who   is,    as  well,    a   distinguished 
American  Historian,  now  speak;  and  let  all  others,  friends  or  Ibes,  be 
still — only  bearing  in  mind  that  "  the  head  and  front  of  their  offending"  ■ 
is  Calvinism. 

''  We  are  proud,"  says  the  learned  author,  '•'  of  the  free  States  that 
fringe  the  Atlantic.  The  Pilgrims  of  Plymouth  were  Calvinists.  The 
best  settlers  in  South  Carolina  were  from  the  Calvinists  of  France. 
William  Penn  was  a  disciple  of  the  Huguenots  of  Holland.  The  ships 
that  first  brought  colonists  to  Manhattan  were  filled  with  Calvinists. 
He  that  will  not  honor  the  memory  and  respect  the  influence  of  Calvin, 
knows  but  little  of  the  origin  of  American  liberty." 

And  now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  duty,  which  Providence  itself  has 
bound  upon  us,  of  aiding  the  Collegiate  Institutions  of  the  West — a 
duty  which  abler  and  better  men  have  here  and  heretofore  so  effectu- 
ally enforced — it  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  mode  of  secur- 
ing the  needed  aid.  And  here  we  limit  ourselves  to^a  single  thought 
— the  duty  of  saving  from  our  own  abundance  that  we  may  lay  up  in 
store  for  our  brethren  in  their  deep  necessity.  And  here  we  say,  advis- 
edly, were  one-half  of  what  is  worse  than  wasted,  even  by  professors 
of  religion,  who  sympathize  with  us — nay,  were  one  tithe  of  the  income 
of  a  single  year  of  the  business  men  in  a  single  city  thrown  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  Colleges  at  the  West,  such  a  contribution  would  give 
to  them  all  needed  strength  and  permanency  and  enlargement.  We 
spoke  of  saving  for  this  object;  and  in  the  language  of  the  Roman 
orator,  as  quoted  by  Ihe  great  and  magnificent  Burke,  "  Non  intelligunt 
ho:;iines  quam  magnum  vectigal  sit  parsimonia" — no,  men  do  not  un- 
derstand how  vast  a  revenue  may  be  derived  from  a  wise  frugality. 
And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  they  will  not  understand  how  much 
"more  blessed  it  is  to  give"  to  the  necessitous  than  to  hoard  for  our- 
selves.    A  word  by  way  of  illustration. 

John  Wesley,  when  he  began  to  gather  in  the  rich  and  abundant 
harvest  of  souls  that  God  had  given  him,  is  reported  to  have  said,  and 
with  no  little  anxiety — What  now  shall  my  people  do  ?  If  converted 
they  will  become  economical — then  wealthy — then  covetous — and  then 
ruined  for  eternity.  For  "no  covetous  man  who  is  an  idolater  hath  any 
inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God."  What  then  is  the 
remedy?  Why,  let  them  give — let  them  give.  And  did  Wesley  prac- 
tice what  he  preached  ? 

"He  lived  passing  rich  on"  thirty  "pounds  a  year."  Nay,  sir, 
though  it  spoils  the  poetry,  on  £28.  His  return  of  plate  was,  "  two  sil- 
ver teaspoons  at  London,  and  two  more  at  Bristol,  and  shall  buy  no 
more  plate  while  the  poor  want  bread."  And  at  last  the  good  old  man, 
Arminian  as  he  was,  lay  down  to  die.  He  left  about  enough  to  bury 
him,  and  had  given  away  £20,000  sterling. 

And  there  was  William  Grimshaw,  with  a  slice  of  bjead  for  his 
day's  provision,  trudging  over  the  moors  and  through  the  wolds  of 
Yorkshire, 

"  From  morn  to  dewy  eve  a  summer's  day," 

in  search  of  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness ;  and  deeming  it  no  great 
hardship  to  sleep  in  a  hayloft,  and  preach  twenty  to  thirty  times  a  week. 
And  here  let  me  tell  you,  if  you  have  read  our  own  Home  Missionary 
as  you  ought  to  have  done,  you  have  become  acquainted  with  men. 
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not  a  few,  of  a  kindred  spirit,  in  our  own  Mississippi  Valley.  But  to 
return. 

And  there  too  was  William  Romaine,  in  London,  found  guilty  of 
•the  somewhat  anomalous  sin  of  overcrowding  his  church,  and  there- 
fore dismissed  from  it  by  his  Rector — and  then  getting  license  to  preach 
after  seven  o'clock  at  night— and  waiting  with  his  vulgar  crowd  of 
hearers  sometimes  till  after  seven  in  the  rain  and  cold — and  then 
preaching  in  the  dark  with  a  single  candle  in  his  hand,  because  they 
would  not  light  the  church  for  him,  nor  suffer  it  to  be  lighted — and  then 
dragged  into  the  courts,  and  finding  (thank  God  for  English  law!)  a 
friend  in  Lord  Mansfield,  who  decided  that  he  should  preach  at  night. 
No  thanks  to  the  patrons  of  the  genteel  religion,  for  they  did  what  they 
could  to  freeze  him  out,  and  drown  him  out,  and  starve  him  out.  But 
he  would  not  stay  out.  Not  he.  For  he  stuck  to  his  homespun  coat 
and  contrived  to  live  on  £18  a  year. 

And  what  more  of  these  men  of  the  true  apostolic  line,  and  their 
coadjutors,  "of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy?"  Whai  more? 
Why  they  shook  England  to  its  centre.  They  aroused  the  sea-girt  isle 
from  the  slumber  of  a  hundred  years;  and  all  because  '-their  prayers 
and  their  alms  went  up  together  before  God  !" 

And  now,  my  brethren,  shall  we  follow  their  example  ?  and  shall 
we  reap  their  reward  ? 


REPORT    OF   THE    COMMITTEE    APPOINTED    TO    VISIT 
WITTENBERG  COLLEGE.     Vide  p.  19. 

The  undersigned,  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Society  for  aiding  Western  Colleges,  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  expediency  of  granting  an  application  for  aid  on  the  part  of 
the  Trustees  of  Wittenberg  College,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty 
visited  the  town  of  Springfield,  and  spent  some  time  in  an  examination 
of  the  institution  there  located.  Their  attention  was  first  directed  to 
the  want  of  such  an  institution  at  this  point.  The  Lutherans  in  this 
country  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  the  English  and  German  Lu- 
therans. The  English  Lutherans  have  several  minor  institutions  in  the 
United  States  for  the  education  of  their  youth  and  the  training  of  min- 
isters ;  only  one  of  these,  however,  is  very  flourishing  or  of  much  as- 
sistance to  the  denomination  in  supplying  them  with  ministers.  This 
is  the  College  and  Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  Pa.  The  students  of  this 
Seminary  are  all  absorbed  by  the  increase  of  the  denomination  at  the 
East — west  of  the  AUeghanies,  there  is  a  large  Lutheran  population, 
very  inadequately  supplied  with  pastors.  There  are  three  or  four 
Synods  in  Ohio.  The  Synod  of  nortliern  Ohio  has.  for  in^ance,  thirty- 
seven  ministers  and  111  congregations,  averaging  more  three  congre- 
gations to  a  pastor,  and  more  than  seventy  church  members  to  each 
congregation.  The  Miami  Synod,  in  the  southwestern  part  of  this 
State,  has  twenty-five  ministers,  all  but  two  of  which  have  more  than 
one  congregation,  and  six  have  four  congregations  each.  It  has  about 
3000  church  members.  There  is  a  Synod  west  of  this  State,  covering 
most  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  which  is  small  but  increasing.  These 
Synods  are  all  in  connection  with  the  General  Synod. 

There  is  another  Lutheran  Synod,  not  in  connection  with  the  Gen- 
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eral  Synod — the  German  Lutheran.  It  has  fifty-two  ministers,  171 
congregations,  ani^  19,978  communicants.  Some  years  ago  it  estab- 
lished a  Theological  Seminary  at  Columbus,  in  this  State.  But  it  was 
found  impossible  to  sustain  it  on  the  exclusive  principle  of  teaching 
nothing  but  German^  and  it  is  now  entirely  abandoned.  This  large 
body,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  from  immigration,  must  therefore  de- 
pend upon  the  old  country  for  a  supply  of  pastors,  or  upon  the  Semi- 
naries of  the  English  Lutherans.  At  present  there  is  a  prejudice  in  this 
body  against  the  English  Lutherans  connected  with  the  General  Synod. 
put  as  the  children  become  Americanized,  they  will  not  for  many 
years  tolerate  German  preachers,  and  will  undoubtedly  prefer  English 
preaching.  As  this  change  takes  place,  they  will  be  obliged  to  look  to 
the  American  Lutherans  for  aid  in  supplying  them  with  pastors.  In- 
deed the  young  men  from  the  Seminary  who  speak  German  can  now 
find  access  to  a  great  many  of  these  churches — ultimately  they  must 
all  be  thrown  open  to  English  preaching.  The  exclusively  German 
preachers  are  very  generally  tinctured,  if  not  saturated,  with  the  anti- 
evangelical  views  prevalent  in  Germany,  and  hence  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  young  men  of  German  origin,  speaking  the  German  as  their 
vernacular,  or  with  fluency,  to  go  in  among  them  and  preach  Christ. 

Besides  this  body,  there  are  a  great  many  German  and  Lutheran 
churches  wholly  independent  of  any  ecclesiastical  connexion.  For 
instance,  there  are  seven  such  churches  in  this  city,  some  of  which  are 
exceedingly  large,  embracing  nearly  or  quite  a  thousand  communicants. 
One  such  church  in  this  city  has  400  male  communicants,  besides  a 
much  larger  number  of  female. 

The  increase  of  Germans,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  in  this 
region  and  farther  west  is  immense.  And  unless  something  efficient 
is  done  for  them,  they  must  remain  as  they  generally  are,  mere  for- 
malists in  religion,  in  spite  of  their  profession  of  Protestantism. 

The  German  Catholics,  too,  can  be  reached  most  readily  by  truly 
converted  German  preachers.  And  our  Methodist  brethren  in  this  city 
have  been  very  successful  in  this  way. 

The  Committee  are  therefore  fully  of  the  opinion,  that  a  Lutheran 
College  and  Seminary  is  greatly  needed  in  this  valley — 

First,  to  supply  the  American  Lutherans. 

Second,  to  operate  among,  and  ultimately  supply  the  German  Lu- 
therans. This  latter  body  can  be  reached  by  the  students  from  such  a 
Seminary,  1st.  Because  they  are  of  the  same  national  descent.  2d. 
They  embrace  the  same  creed,  the  Augsburg  Confession.  3d.  They 
generally  speak  the  same  language,  of  which  the  Germans  are  pas- 
sionately fond  ;  and 

Third,  to  act  on  German  Catholics. 

The  location  for  such  an  institution.  Springfield  is  ninety  miles 
north  of  this  city,  and  in  the  western  part  of  Ohio.  It  is,  ^erefore,  ex- 
ceedingly central  for  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  even  eastern  Illinois.  It  is 
accessible  by  railroad  from  the  north  and  south,  and  by  the  national 
road  east  and  west.     The  position  is  therefore  a  good  one. 

The  College  is  organized  by  its  charter  on  a  University  basis.  We 
found  the  eastern  wing  of  the  main  college  building  (of  which  we 
send  a  drawing)  already  up,  and  beautifully  situated  in  a  park  of  some 
twenty  acres,  all  of  which  is  paid  for. 

There  are  at  present  only  three  members  of  the  Faculty  on  the 
ground.     The  president  receives  $400  salary — each  professor  $300. 

It  was  opened  for  students  in  October,  1845,  and  has  had  in  con- 
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neclion  with  all  the  departments — Preparatory,  Collegiate,  and  Theo- 
logical— 140  students.  The  highest  number,  at  any,  one  time,  in  con- 
nection with  it,  is  now  there,  viz.,  eighty-seven.  The  Freshmen  class 
numbers  seven ;  the  Sophomore,  four.  Twenty-nine  students,  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  in  the  Lutheran  church,  two  for  the  ministry  in 
our  own  church,  and  one  for  the  Protestant  Methodist  church,  are  now 
studying  Theology.  The  Directors  are  appointed  by  the  Lutheran 
Synod  under  Avhose  patronage  the  College  is  placed,  or  who  may  pa- 
tronize it. 

The  Institution  depends  for  funds,  first,  to  complete  the  erection  of 
buildings,  and  second,  to  create  a  permanent  fund, 

1st.  On  the  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  Springfield  and  vicinity.  They 
have  done  much,  and  are  prepared  to  do  more,  as  the  Institution  is  viewed 

with  favor  by  all  classes  of  the  citizens  and  ministers,  except  the  — . 

This  we  ascertained  by  personal  inquiry  among  men  of  influence  there. 

2d.  On  the  members  of  the  denomination  connected  with  the  three 
Synods  of  Ohio,  under  whose  patronage  the  College  is  now  placed. 

3d.  On  the  liberality  of  the  denomination  at  the  East  and  South. 
The  Trustees  have  sent  out  two  agents  into  these  last  two  fields,  one  to 
collect  for  building,  the  other  for  the  permanent  fund.  Many,  indeed 
most  of  the  subscriptions  are  made  for  three  or  four  years,  and  in  a 
way  that  commends  itself  to  the  Committee.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  fully  realized  immediately.    . 

4th.  On  the  tuition  of  students. 

The  Institution  is  out  of  debt  and  has  yet  only  $1200  funded.  There 
is  a  small  library  of  2500  books,  a  great  many  of  them  in  German,  a 
few  Theological.  There  is  no  philosophical  or  chemical  apparatus, 
save  one  poor  old  electric  machine. 

The  Professors  are  now  sustained  by  the  interest  of  the  $1200,  by. 
the  tuition  fees,  and  by  collections  in  the  churches. 

With  the  acting  President  and  Professor  of  Theology,  the  Com- 
mittee were  much  pleased.  In  evangelical  views,  in  piety,  and  in  lit- 
erary qualifications  lor  his  post,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  correct- 
ness of  the  high  estimate  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  own  denomination. 

The  three  Professors  are  young  men,  who  in  time  may  become 
successful  teaclaers. 

It  may  be  well  you  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  one  fourth 
of  the  preaching  of  the  ministers  connected  with  this  enterprise  is 
in  German.  The  German  is  taught  in  the  College  as  a  living  language. 
It  is  the  vernacular  tongue  of  many  of  the  students,  and  all  the 
students  have  regular  rhetorical  exercises  in  it  every  week. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Institution,  with  true  German  independence, 
only  go  so  far  as  they  have  means,  and  are  resolved  to  have  no  debt. 
They  desire  assistance  only  for  the  present,  expecting  with  confidence 
that  after  tftree  or  four  years  the  enterprise  will  be  able  to  sustain 
itself. 

The  Committee  were  well  satisfied  with  the  evangelical  character 
of  the  men  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  and  they  know  that  it  is  viewed 
with  great  favor  by  the  evangelical  pastors  of  Springfield,  except  from 
local  rivalry,  the 

After  looking  at  the  whole  subject  in  detail,  the  Committee  have 
come  to  the  following  conclusions : 

1st.  That  this  Institution  is  of  an  evangelical  character,  sufficient  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  great  body  of  those  who  contribute  to  the  funds 
of  the  Western  College  Society. 
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2d.  That  its  location  is  excellent  for  influence  upon  the  churches  of 
the  Lutheran  connexion. 

3d.  That  it  is  now  greatly  needed,  and  every  year  the  necessity  for 
such  an  institution  will  increase.  Indeed,  we  know  not  what  is  to  be- 
come of  this  immense  Lutheran  population,  without  some  institution  of 
this  kind,  Avhere  ministers  may  be  trained  for  ihat  church. 

4th.  That  there  is  a  fair  prospect  in  a  few  years,  of  placing  it  on  an 
established  basis,  with  funds  sufficient. 

5th.  That  if  successful,  (as  wfe  think  it  will  be,)  it  will  become  an 
instrument  of  much  good  to  the  West. 

In  view  of  these  conclusions,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the 
enterprise  is  worthy  of  aid.  They  would  like  to  receive  $3000  or  $4000 
in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years — $1200  of  it  this  year.  The  Com- 
mittee would  recommend  an  appropriation  of  $600  this  year,  and  at 
that  rate  for  the  next  three  or  four  years,  .when  the  enterprise  will  be 
no  longer  an  experiment. 


Cincinnati,  Aug.  22d,  1847. 


SAMUEL  W.  FISHER, 

C.  E.  STOWE, 

D.  H.  ALLEN. 


GERMAN  LIFE  IN  AMERICA. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  three  years  ago  the  Bev.  Edward  Heng- 
stenbers'.  brother  of  the  celebrated  professor  of  this  name,  made  a  visit 
to  the  United  States,  in  the  capacity  of  Dom-candidat,  as  it  is  termed ; 
an  honorary  appointment  from  the  Prussian  government,  provided  for 
by  a  particular  endowment,  which  enables  and  requires  the  subject  of 
it  to  perform  a  tour  of  ecclesiastical  observation  in  some  foreign  part  of  the 
Church,  a  year  or  two,  before  permanent  settlement  at  home,  the  results 
of  which  are  expected  to  become  of  general  benefit  in  the  way  of  subse- 
quent public  report.  Mr.  Hengstenberg  spent  a  year  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  during' which  he  made  a  very  full  circuit  of  the  country, 
taking  the  West  Indies  and  Texas  also  in  his  tour.  The  result  of  all 
his  observations  has  been,  it  now  appears,  that  the  case  is  such  as  ad- 
mits of  no  hope  that  any  thing  can  be  done  successfully  to  uphold  either 
the  German  nationality  or  Christianity  as  a  general  separate  interest. 
The  German  emigration,  millions  strong,  presents  on  all  sides  a  per- 
fectly chaotic  character,  and  there  is  not  the  least  prospect  that  it  can 
be  organized  into  any  shape,  that  may  at  all  deserve  to  be  regarded  as 
a  colonial  extension  of  the  life  of  Germany  itself  over  into  the  new 
world.  It  is  destined  clearly  to  be  overwhelmed  and  lost  in  the  ocean 
of  English  life,  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  For  the  transatlantic 
German,  this  is  naturally  a  startling  and  somewhat  depressing  reflec- 
tion. Mr.  Hengstenberg  is  evidently  made  sad  by  it,  and  yields  to  it 
only  as  to  the  sense  of  some  stern  reality  which  it  is  in  vain  to  resist. 
Since  his  return,  he  has  given  his  views  and  conclusions  to  the  public, 
in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Evangelical  Church  Journal  conducted  by 
his  brother  in  Berlin.  The  translation  here  given  starts  with  the  num- 
ber for  the  24th  of  March  last,  where  the  writer  comes  to  consider 
more  nearly  the  social  and  religious  posture  of  his  emigrant  country- 
men.—  Weekly  Messenger. 
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The  Germans  in  America. 

Translated  from   Hengstenberg's  Kirchen-Zeitung. 

What  now  does  experience  teach  with  regard  to  the  posture  of  this  immense 
mass  of  German  life,  thus  transplanted  to  the  North  American  continent,  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  predominant  English- American  life  with  which  it  is  there  surrounded? 
The  answer  is  short  and  simple — the  writer  himself  was  loth  to  believe  it,  till  he 
found  it  forced  upon  him  by  a  survey  of  the  actual  field  ;  short,  simple,  and  un- 
qualified :  The  first  is  in  the  way  of  being  utterly  overwhelmed  by  the  last  ;  over- 
whelmed with  scarce  a  show  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  its  representatives  ;  with 
hardly  an  attempt  made  by  them  to  save  even  the  best  and  brightest,  that  once  be- 
longed to  their  own  nationality  ;  without  so  much  as  a  sigh  over  the  fair  ancestral 
heritage,  which  the  force  of  circumstances  is  thus  constraining  them  to  resign  ; 
nay,  most  mournful  of  all,  with  free,  impatient  welcome  on  their  own  side,  breaking 
through  all  barriers,  and  bartering  away  language,  sentiment  and  custom,  for  what 
the  stranger  has  to  give  them  in  return — proud  to  be  joined  to  this  and  clear  of 
that,  and  actually  ashamed  of  their  former  selves!  Some  few  there  are,  of  course, 
whose  German  heart  is  made  sad  by  all  this ;  but  they  are  very  few  ;  and  even 
these  are  owls  only  that  wail  forth  notes  of  sorrow,  not  active  workers  who  lay 
themselves  out  in  efforts  to  preserve  and  build. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  facts,  which  confirm  this  judgment  on  the  prospects  of 
the  German  nationality  in  America.  , 

We  turn  first  to  the  past ;  and  here  it  is  a  melancholy  satisfaction  to  find,  that 
the  view,  though  by  no  means  itself  cheering,  is  such  still  as  should  cause  the  pre- 
sent generation  to  blush.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  descendants  of  the  early  emigrants 
have  for  a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  kept  themselves  German,  main- 
taining the  German  language,  German  worship,  German  schools,  and  even  German 
judicial  transactions.  The  writer  can  by  no  means  say,  indeed,  that  the  style  of 
German  nationality  which  revealed  itself  to  his  attentive  observation  among  his 
countrymen  there,  was  particularly  attractive.  It  is  a  remarkable  people,  these 
Germans  that  still  continue  German,  on  the  fruitful  plains  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
along  the  rich,  broad  valleys  of  the  Susquehannah  and  its  tributary  streams ;  one 
feels  himself  among  them  carried  back  a  century  and  a  half;  where  they  were  then, 
they  remain  still ;  the  German  element  there  is  turned  into  stone,  with  much,  how- 
ever, the  very  marrow  of  it  probably  irrecoverably  lost.  They  speak  German ; 
but  such  German  !  a  scarcely  intelligible  jargon,  made  up  of  all  posssible  German 
dialects,  and  corrupted  continually  more  and  more  with  all  sorts  of  anglicisms. 
They  have  warded  off  the  English  language,  but  not  the  self-seeking  character  of 
the  American,  his  bent  toward  material  interests,  his  devotion  to  the  principle  of 
utility.  They  are  almost  universally  in  good  circumstances,  and  even  rich ;  the 
German  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  with  their  large  houses  and  barns,  and  their  ad- 
mirably cultivated  fields,  are  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  all  America  ;  but 
they  are  close  and  covetous,  along  with  this  absolutely  opposed  to  all  improvements, 
all  progress,  and  particularly  all  higher  education.  Toughly  wedded  with  the  old, 
they  reject  every  innovation  with  the  words :  "  What  was  good  enough  for  our 
fathers,  is  good  enough  for  us  !"  For  what  is  high  and  noble  they  have  no  sense  ; 
the  proper  advantages  of  the  German  character  over  the  American,  the  inwardness, 
and  wealth  of  imagination,  and  sentiment  and  warm  feeling,  which  pervade  the 
true  German  life,  are  sought  for  among  them  in  vain.  Excuse  and  explanation, 
that  all  this  indeed  is  found  in  the  consideration,  that  the  original  settlers  in 
this  case  were  entirely  destitute  both  of  property  and  cultivation  ;  and  this  trait  of 
tough  conservatism  has  had  at  least  so  much  good  effect  also,  that  they  have  held 
fast  to  the  language  of  their  fathers  as  well  as  to  something  of  their  manners.  Their 
admission  of  English  elements  into  their  language  and  character,  made  it  more 
easy  for  them  besides,  in  their  peculiar  circumstances,  to  preserve  the  German  ; 
without  self-conscious  culture,  it  was  only  as  half-German  they  could  hold  their 
position  at  all. 

Even  here,  however,  it  has  been  but  a  compromise  at  last,  for  temporary  de- 
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fence  ;  for  about  fifteen  years  past,  all  has  been  in  transition  ;  this  is  now  advanced 
to  a  sort  of  rushing  speed,  betokening  the  final  crisis ;  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  till 
the  last  trace  of  German  speech  and  German  life  is  gone.  They  resisted  the  im- 
provement of  their  German  schools,  and  now  a  law  is  passed  requiring  these  to 
give  place  to  English  "common  schools,"  securing  thus  a  complete  victory  of  course 
to  the  foreign  invasion.  Churches  with  German  worship  are  growing  less  nu- 
merous every  year  ;  mainly  through  the  fault  of  the  ministers.  Judicial  proceed- 
ings in  the  German  language,  have  now  also  come  to  an  end.  Since  the  Ger- 
man element  sustained  a  full  defeat  in  its  last  struggle,  the  bitter  contest  on  the 
subject  of  schools,  all  conscious  opposition  to  the  change  which  is  going  forward 
has  ceased  ;  there  is  no  longer  any  resistance,  and  consequently  no  room  farther  to 
to  dream  of  any  victory.  A  full  third  part  of  the  German  inhabitants  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, still  make  use  of  the  German  language. 

There  is  less  fidelity  to  boast  of,  on  the  pprt  of  the  older  German  settlements, 
as  compared  with  these  Pennsylvanians.  Without  entering  now  into  the  confes- 
sional side  of  the  case,  the  writer  holds  the  proportion  in  which  the  congregations 
have  given  up  German  worship,  to  be  a  fair  measure  of  the  general  apostacy  ; 
since  those  who  take  no  interest  in  the  Church  have,  as  a  matter  of  course,  still 
more  readily  parted  with  their  German  nationality.  In  the  State  of  New- York, 
whose  Lutheran  Synod,  formed  only  forty  years  since,  was  originally  all  German, 
there  are  now,  out  of  eighty-five  congregations,  only  fourteen  (of  which  six  belong 
to  the  city  of  New-York,)  that  are  provided  with  German  preaching ;  in  Mary- 
land, out  of  forty-six,  only  nine  (five  of  them  in  Baltimore)  ;  out  of  twenty  in 
Virginia,  none  ;  out  of  eleven  in  North  Carolina,  none  ;  in  South  Carolina,  out  of 
thirty,  only  one.  In  the  younger  States,  where  moreover  a  large  part  is  of  persons 
born  in  Germany,  the  proportion  is  still  more  unfavorable  ;  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  union  congregations  of  the  two  confessions,  Lutheran  and  Reformed,  in 
Ohio,  there  are  but  about  forty  that  have  German  preaching,  and  the  number  is 
growing  less  every  year. 

The  observations  of  the  writer  have  convinced  him,  that  it  is  a  rare  thing,  in 
the  case  of  the  recent  emigration,  throughout  all  America,  the  seaports  not  excepted, 
for  the  children  of  the  emigrants  to  be  able  to  make  use  of  the  German  language  for 
the  purposes  of  conversation.  He  has  himself  met  with  hundreds  of  cases,  where 
children  were  wholly  unable  to  converse  in  German  with  their  own  parents,  whose 
tongues  had  been  too  stiff  to  suit  themselves  to  the  new  language  ;  so  that  it  was  hard 
for  them  to  exchange  thoughts  at  all.  The  first  generation  born  in  America  may  be 
looked  upon  as  lost  to  German  nationality.  The  lower  class  of  Germans,  emi- 
grating late  in  life,  seldom  acquire  more  than  fragments  of  English  ;  the  writer  has 
met  with  a  number,  who,  after  a  residence  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  in  the  country, 
were  not  able  to  speak  a  word  of  English.  Young  people,  from  eighteen  to  thirty- 
five  years  of  age,  are  usually  acquainted  with  both  languages  ;  but  become  at  the 
same  time  more  anglicised  in  their  mode  of  expression  every  year.  In  the  case  of 
those  who  had  come  over  in  still  earlier  life,  it  was  found  that  they  had  very  often 
(those  who  were  children  always)  lost  almost  every  recollection  of  their  native 
tongue  ;  they  were  English  Americans  in  their  speech  and  whole  appearance. 


PRESIDENT  STURTEVANT'S  DISCOURSE. 

Extracts  from  a  Discourse  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Broadway  Tab- 
j^  ernacle,  (iV.  Y.)  by  Bev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  President  of  Illinois  College. 

President  Sturtevant  argued  the  urgent  duty  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  aid  in 
sustaining  Christian  Seminaries  of  learning  at  the  West : 

1.  As  the  only  way  in  which  the  church  can  ever  provide  an  adequate  supply 
of  enlightened  and  evangelical  ministers. 

2.  As  the  founding  and  sustaining  of  Colleges  in  the  West  is  the  only  means 
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of  extending  over  those  States  the  blessings  of  an  efficient  system  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

3.  The  West  must  have  Colleges  as  the  great  organic  power  of  society.  The 
fact  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  most  opposite  systems  are  contending  in  fierce 
and  mortal  strife  for  ascendenry  and  dominion  over  this  great  naiion.  On  one 
side  is  a  godless  infidelity  which  would  prostrate  in  its  path  every  altar  of  God, 
annihilate  our  Sabbaths,  leave  our  Bibles  neglected  and  forgotten,  drive  religion 
from  the  holy  sanctuary  of  the  family,  shut  up  the  portals  of  immortality,  and  leave 
us  as  a  people  to  the  brutalizing  and  debasing  worship  of  Mammon  and  of  pleasure. 
'I'his  desolating  system  is  aggressive  too,  and  iis  adherents  are  as  active  and  as 
proselyting  as  thougli  they  really  had  some  valuable  advantage  to  olTer  to  their 
countrymen.  They  feel  that  their  consciences  cannot  be  quite  easy  while  there  are 
any  altars  of  God  in  the  land,  or  any  who  pay  their  worship  on  them.  They  glory 
in  the  power  of  steam,  and  would  extend  the  telegraph  across  the  continent  and 
speed  the  railroad  car,  but  these  are  their  highest  improvements.  They  would 
break  the  bands  of  God  asunder  and  cast  his  cords  from  them.  Shall  this  be  the 
creed  of  our  country  ?  Shall  this  be  the  creed  of  that  most  splendid  abode  which 
God  has  fitted  up  for  ihe  residence  of  human  beings — the  valley  of  the  Mississippi? 
Forbid  it,  merciful  Heaven  ! 

On  another  side  are  the  legion  hosts  of  superstition  and  Papal  despotism.  Shall 
this  Lear  sway  over  these  vast  regions  which  our  children  will  own  as  their  home  ? 
Shall  the  Bible  be  banished  from  their  houses,  and  the  crucifix  and  the  legends  of 
the  saints  take  its  place  ?  Shall  this  Roman  hierarchy,  which  ground  Europe  in 
the  dust  so  many  dark  and  hopeless  centuries,  and  in  resistance  to  wliich,  so  many 
of  our  pious  ancestors  have  endured  the  dungeon  ajid  the  stake — shall  this  Roman 
hierarchy  gain  more  in  ihi^  land  of  the  Pilgrims  than  she  lost  in  the  Lutheran  reform- 
ation ?  If  she  gains  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Lakes,  she  gains  what  is 
equivalent  to  all  Europe.  Shall  this  splendid  prize  be  hers,  and  the  blessed  heritage 
of  freedom  to  worship  God,  no  longer  be  the  birthright  of  our  children  ? 

Li  another  direction  we  may  see,  here  and  there,  a  scattered  band  of  humble 
spiritual  worshippers.  They  would  give  God's  blessed  Bible  to  every  child,  and 
teach  him  to  read  it;  they  would  make  every  family  a  sanctuary  of  God,  and 
every  father  the  priest  of  his  own  house.  This  system  would  make  every  hill  and 
valley  vocal  with  the  songs  of  a  spiritual  worship,  hold  up  lo  every  perishing  sin- 
ner the  Lamb  of  God  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  and  impart  lo  every 
human  being  that  glorious  immortal  freedom  wherewith  Christ  doth  make  his 
people  free. 

Which  of  these  three  systems,  so  widely  different,  shall  he  the  system  of  our 
beloved  land  in  all  coming  time?  Nay,  the  question  is  within  still  narrower  limits 
than  this.  It  lies  entirely  between  superstition  and  spiritual  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  free  gospel  of  Chiist  on  the  other.  For  though  infidelity  may  scoff 
at  superstition  and  boast  of  her  enlarged  intellectual  freedom,  she  is  at  last  the 
readiest  and  most  efficient  helper  of  spiritual  despotism,  the  only  helper  by  whose 
aid  I  do  solemnly  believe  it  possible  Rome  should  ever  triumph  in  this  land  of  the 
Pilgrims.  The  notion  that  any  people  will  long  be  without  religion,  is  a  wild  day- 
dream of  these  infidel  enthusiasts.  Anarchy  in  the  state  is  not  more  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  military  despotism,  than  the  destruction  of  a  pure  religious  faith  is 
followed  by  some  form  of  degrading  superstition  and  grinding  spiritual  tyranny. 

What  then  is  the  great  organic  power  by  which  this  coiittsl  is  to  be  decided  and 
the  foundation  principles  of  Western  society  laid  down  for  all  coming  time  I  To 
this  question  history  and  experience  give  but  one  answer.  That  power  is  found  in 
educational  systems  as  centralized  in  the  College  or  University.  On  a  mere  Jirst 
view  of  such  a  case  as  this,  what  should  wise,  large-hearted  Christian  men  do 
to  save  the  nation  from  a  threatened  danger  ?  What,  but  to  found  their  schools 
of  learning — place  over  them  enlightened,  pious,  able,  and  faithful  men,  to  train  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  youth,  destined  for  the  learned  professions  and  for  other 
influential  positions  in  society,  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  evangelical  truth 
and  free  society?  And  who  does  not  see,  that  if  we  obtain  the  education  of  these 
leading  minds  in  society  in  Seminaries  after  the  Pilgrim  model,  we  obtain  for  the 
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princii)les  of  the  Reformation  an  absolute  and  perpetual  ascendency?  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  Rome  is  permitted  to  train  the  influential  minds  in  her  Semi- 
naries and  under  the  influence  of  her  priesthood,  the  conflict  is  equally  decided  in 
her  favor?  Rome  understands  this  subject  well.  She  clearly  sees  what  the  issue 
is,  and  that  it  is  by  the  control  of  the  educational  system  through  Colleges  and 
Universities  that  the  fate  of  the  whole  battle  is  to  be  decided.  She  sees  and  knows 
well,  that  in  the  comparative  supineness  and  inaction  of  Protestants  in  reference  to 
this  great  interest,  her  Colleges  and  high  Female  Seminaries  are  the  towers  of  her 
strength.  She  remembers  well,  that  it  was  by  her  influence  in  the  Universities  that 
she  regained  her  power  over  nearly  half  Europe,  which  at  one  time  seemed  hopelessly 
lost  to  her  by  the  Reformation.  The  fact  is  perhaps  not  so  generally  known,  that 
the  time  was  when  in  Austria  itself  not  one  in  thirty  of  the  population  adhered  to 
the  Papacy,  and  for  nearly  a  generation  scarcely  a  man  was  found  to  enter  the 
Romish  Priesthood.  But  meanwhile  the  Jesuits  had  gone  abroad,  and  they  ob- 
tained a  conirolling influence  in  the  Universities,  and  in  a  single  generation  Austria 
was  lost  to  the  Reformation  and  regained  to  the  Roman  hierarchy.  And  what  is 
she  now?  Drunk  with  the  sorceries  of  Rome,  she  is  the  gi-ave  of  all  religious  free- 
dom and  the  persecutor  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Ranke,  the  philosophic  historian 
of  the  Papacy,  ascribes  this  result  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  her 
Universities,  and  through  them  on  her  whole  system  of  education. 

My  Christian  brethren,  I  make  the  assertion  deliberately,  solemnly,  understand- 
ingly  ;  history,  experience,  and  facts  sustain  me  in  it : — Do  what  you  will,  plan  as 
you  will,  this  is  a  conflict  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  education  ;  and  by  these, 
or  by  the  want  or  the  inefficiency  of  them,  is  the  fate  of  this  whole  mighty  conflict  to 
be  decided.  Every  intelligent  Romanist  knows  this,  and  it  is  time  every  Protestant 
knew  it,  for  every  Protestant  should,  on  such  a  question  as  this,  be  intelligent.  For 
Protestants  to  be  at  this  time  neglecting  the  work  of  collegiate  education  in  the  West, 
or  to  be  doing  it  feebly, timidly,  and  inefficiently,  is  perfectly  suicidal ;  it  is  shameful, 
my  brethren,  reproachful  both  to  our  intelligence  and  our  liberality. 

It  adds  no  small  force  to  this  consideration,  that  the  field  is  now  ours.  The 
great  mass  of  the  Western  population  are  now  turning  their  eyes  towards  Protestant 
Seminaries  of  learning,  as  towards  the  rising  sun  of  their  hopes.  And  if  they  be- 
hold these  Seminaries  drooping,  meagerly  sustained,  and  inefficient  in  their  action, 
they  will  turn  away  with  indignation  and  disgust,  and  reluctantly  commit  their 
children  to  papal  educators.  My  hearers,  let  me  tell  you  the  whole  truth  on  this 
great  subject.  There  is  no  cla.ss  of  men  who  enjoy  half  the  advantages  for  estab- 
lishing and  sustaining  popular  and  efficient  Seminaries  of  learning  at  the  West,  as 
those  of  Puritan  principles.  It  is  well  understood  that  the  founding  of  such  insti- 
tutions is  their  office,  their  calling  ;  they^are  known  and  recognized  as  the  educators 
of  the  nation.  Shall  we  act  worthily  of  this  high  calling,  or  shall  we  dishonor  and 
forsake  it?  Let  every  man  answer  this  question  to  his  conscience  and  his  God. 
Let  hiiTi  answer  in  deeds,  not  in  words. 

4.  Once  more,  we  must  have  Colleges  at  the  West  as  the  great  conservative 
power  of  society. 

The  foundation  of  religion  and  government  in  this  country,  is  tiie  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment.  Every  man  claims  it,  and  to  none  can  we  consent,  for  one  moment, 
that  it  be  denied.  And  yet  never  can  it  be  well  with  any  people,  unless  society 
rests  upon  fixed,  settled,  unchanging  principles.  The  unsettling  of  fundamental 
principles,  whether  in  church  or  state,  is  the  esssential  idea  of  anarchy.  What  sober 
man  has  not  deplored  the  tendency  to  such  anarchy  in  this  age,  and  somewhat  pe- 
culiarly in  the  West  ?  What  is  our  remedy?  I  answer,  the  only  power  which 
can  prove  an  antidote  to  this  diseased  Tendency  of  the  public  mind,  is  found  in  a 
sound  healthful  Christian  system  of  liberal  education.  A  system  of  education  in 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  the  freedom  of  the  mind  shall  be  fully  recognized  and  re- 
spected ;  and  yet,  on  the  other,  through  the  whole  course  of  its  training,  that  mind 
shall  be  held  fast  to  the  great  foundation  principles  of  free  Christian  society  by  the 
adamantine  links  of  an  irresistible  logic  ;  a  system  of  education  too,  in  which  the 
fervent  prayers  and  pious  lives  of  godly  teachers  shall  attend  the  labors  of  the 
understanding  :  and  where  the  Holy  Ghost,  sent  down  from  heaven,  shall  set  upon 
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the  forming  youthful  mind  th^  blessed  seal  of  life  eternal.  The  infidelity,  the  folly, 
and  the  radicalism  of  this  age,  are  to  be  met  in  and  by  our  Colleges,  just  as  French 
infidelity  was  encountered  by  the  venerable  President  Dwight,  at  the  beginning  of 
.his  administration  in  Yale  College,  not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit  and  the  floly  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven.  The  gospel  is  of  God  ; 
it  fears  not  (he  intensest  light  of  day.  And  the  high  province  of  the  Protestant 
College  is  to  place  our  youth  destined  for  all  the  professions  in  the  very  focus  of 
that  illumination,  and  hold  them  fast  to  the  eternal  truths  of  God  by  the  power  of 
conviction  and  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  And  if  the  church  is  neglecting 
this  work,  let  her  not  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of  radicalism  and  infidelity.  She 
is  neglecting  the  only  remedy  which  God  has  given  her  against  these  evils.  It  is 
a  remedy,  too,  which  must  and  will  succeed  wherever  it  is  applied.  We  must  ap- 
ply it  vigorously  and  faithfully  at  the  West,  or  else  let  us  cease  to  mourn  over  West- 
ern radicalism,  anarchy,  and  infidelity. 

It  is  therefore  an  effort  of  present  and  most  urgent  necessity,  to  raise  up  Institu- 
tions to  do  for  the  mighty  West  what  Yale,  and  Dartmouth,  and  Williams,  and  Am- 
herst have  done  for  New  England  ;  to  call  forth  from  the  bosom  of  the  Western  church 
a  learned  and  pious  ministry  ;  to  send  life,  and  health,  and  vigor  through  the  whole 
system  of  popular  education,  and  to  erect  there  fortresses  of  evangelical  truth 
which  may  be  expected  to  arrest  the  fatal  progress  of  Popery  and  Infidelity,  and 
found  society  on  the  lasting  basis  of  religious  freedom  and  evangelical  truth.  The 
sun  shines  not  on  such  another  missionary  field  as  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

Whether  the  calls  be  too  numerous  or  not,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  one  thing  those 
who  have  labored  in  this  work  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  do  know,  they 
cannot  hold  their  peace,  and  it  must  not  be  expected  of  them.  We  must  speak 
that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we  have  seen.  We  must  lift  up  our  voices,  and 
plead  with  our  brethren  for  the  neglected  cause  of  Protestant  education  in  the 
West,  till  our  tongues  are  silent  in  death.  We  dare  not  otherwise  meet  our  Judge 
in  the  hour  of  final  adjudication,  lest  the  blood  of  our  brethren  and  our  countrymen 
be  found  in  our  skirts. 

The  Seminaries  of  learning  for  which  I  plead  owe  the  greatest  obligations  to  the 
Society  whose  claims  I  present  to  you  to-day.  It  is  not  possible  for  me  to  see  how 
several  of  them  could  have  continued  in  existence  to  the  present  time  without  its 
fostering  aid.  It  has  thus  far  saved  them  from  extinction.  But  the  aid  they  have 
received  has  fillen  greatly  short  of  their  absolute  necessities.  The  men  who  are 
connected  with  those  Institutions,  have  struggled  and  are  still  struggling  with  dif- 
ficulties with  which  our  Eastern  friends  have  little  conception.  We  have  been  of- 
ten pained  and  sick  at  heart.  We  have  seen  Institutions  of  learning  struggling 
for  a  bare  existence,  which  ought  to  have  been  full^of  vigor  and  able  to  impart  their 
own  energy  to  all  around  them.  We  hear  men,  the  enemies  of  our  religion  and 
our  God,  sneer  at  our  v/eakness  and  inefficiency,  and  giving  their  influence  and 
their  time  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood.  We  have  seen  able  and  excellent  fellow 
laborers  driven  from  the  field  for  want  of  support.  We  have  seen  others  weary  of 
combating  these  unexpected  difficulties,  dispirited  and  desponding  for  the  want  of 
the  aid  which  we  needed  and  have  confidently  hoped  to  receive.  We  have  seen 
our  libraries  meagre  and  stinted,  and  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  enter- 
prising student.  But  I  forbear.  I  stand  here  a  living  witness  that  the  cause  needs 
far, /ar  more  efficient  aid  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  The  church  must  enter 
on  this  work  with  a  larger  heart  and  more  liberal  hand. 

We  cannot  but  entreat  that  this  sacred  cause  maybe  borne  in  solemn  and 
prayerful  remembrance  in  all  portions  of  our  land,  and  that  when  men  are  about 
to  bestow  upon  the  cause  of  learning  of  that  abundance  which  God  has  given 
them,  or  when  they  are  about  to  close  up  their  accounts  with  this  world  by  making 
their  last  will  and  testament,  they  will  remember  the  struggling  infant  Seminaries 
of  the  great  West,  and  do  for  them  what  Harvard  and  Yale  did  for  the  Colleges  of 
the  infant  colonies  of  New  England. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Orange  Street  Chapel 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  25th,  1848,  at  3  o'clock,  P.  M.  _ 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society, 
was  delivered  in  the  North  Church,  by  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Condit, 
D.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  from  1  Chron.  xii.  32, — Andof  thechil- 
dren  of  Issachar,  which  had  understanding  of  tlie  times  to 
know  what  Israel  ought  to  do.  The  discourse  was  an  able 
and  effective  plea  for  Christian  Education  at  the  West,  by 
which  Dr.  C.  intended  the  establishment  and  endowment  of 
those  higher  Institutions  of  learning,  which  shall  furnish 
really  educated  mind,  and  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
educational  spirit  shall  be  awakened,  and  all  the  subor- 
dinate departments  of  the  system  more  thoroughly  or- 
ganized  and  supplied.  He  maintained  that  the  appropriate 
agency  for  effecting  this  work,  was  the  Church.  A  copy  of 
the  discoiu'se  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  session  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  which  continued 
through  the  whole  of  Thursday,  was  one  of  unusual  interest. 
At  the  previous  meeting  of  the  Board  in  May,  two  of  its  mem- 
bers, Henry  White,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  and  the  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes,  in  their  intended  tour  to  the  West,  were  requested  to 
visit  as  many  of  the  Institutions,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Society,  as  lay  in  their  way. 

Mr.  White  made  a  verbal  report  of  his  visit  to  Marietta 
College — expressing  high  gratification  in  view  of  its  location — 
the  ability  and  thoroughness  of  its  instructions — its  high-toned 
moral  and  religious  influence — its  lifelike  appearance  and  its 
prospective  usefulness.  Mr.  Barnes,  in  a  letter,  says : — '•  I 
made  all  the  inquiry  which  I  could  about  Beloit  College,  and 
visited  the  Catholic  College  at  Sinsinewa  Mound,  though  that 
does  not  come  under  our  patronage, — and  the  Colleges  at  Da- 
venport,  Galesburg,   Jacksonville,    Crawfordsville,  and  Lane 
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Theological  Seminary.  I  am  very  favorably  impressed  in  re- 
gard to  the  location  and  prospects  of  all  these  Institutions,  and 
think  the  welfare  of  the  West  depends  much  on  their  being 
sustained.  I  think  our  Society  is  doing  a  great  work,  and 
that  it  ought  to  be  more  appreciated  and  better  sustained  than 
it  is.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could,  in  a  letter,  say  any  thing 
about  those  Institutions  in  particular,  that  would  be  of  value. 
I  had  no  idea  of  the  West  till  I  saw  what  I  did  of  it,  and  I  feel 
that  I  know  very  little  about  it  now.  I  have  a  general  im- 
pression of  GREATNESS  whicli  I  had  not  before,  and  think  I 
can  better  appreciate  the  necessity  of  effort  to  bring  it  under 
wholesome  and  saving  influences.  I  received  the  impression 
from  all  that  I  saw,  that  the  West  is  safe  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism  and  evangelical  Christianity,  if  the  churches  will 
do  what  they  may  easily  do,  and  what  I  trust  they  will  do." 

An  application  for  aid  was  presented  by  the  Trustees  of 
Beloit  College,  in  Wisconsin,  whereupon  it  was 

Resolved, — That  Beloit  College  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Institutions 
aided  by  this  Society. 

The  Rev.  T.  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  City  of  New- York, 
was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse,  and  the 
Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston,  his  alternate. 

The  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the  Society  were  held  on 
Thursday  Evening,  in  the  Centre  Church.  The  President, 
Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D,,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  took  the 
chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  Asa 
D.  Smith,  of  the  City  of  New- York. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  was 
presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
win, and  the  Report  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  published 
under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

Addresses,  evincing  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  and  characterized  by  comprehensive  views,  clear  logic, 
and  earnest  and  effective  delivery,  were  then  made,  by  the 
Rev.  Charles  White,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  Colleg  cn- 
diana,  and  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  meeting  v/as  closed  with  prayer  and  the  Apostolic 
benediction,  by  the  Rev.  Emerson  Davis,  D.  D.,  of  Westfield, 
Mass. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  Officers  were  chosen  : 
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^rcsfOent. 
HcN.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D..  Newark.  N.J. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D..  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  AT  WOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D..  New- York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

■Rev.  a.  PETERS.  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  " 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Wixtctots.] 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  ALBERT  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D..  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D.,     " 

Rev.  WM.  B.  LEWIS,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

R.  WILKINSON,  Esq..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq.,  »  " 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS.  "  " 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq.,       " 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

©orteHPontJins  Seccetarj. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City, 

2tvecoclJing  Secretarj. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New- York  City. 

Sccasurtr. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New- York  City. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  ¥.,  in  Oct.,  1849. 


CONSTITUTION 

OP   THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE    PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND 
THEOLOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated,  The  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner, 
and  so  long  only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society, 
the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Board  of  eighteen  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have 
power  to  fill  its  own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The 
President,  Vice-Presidents,  and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by 
contributing  annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time 
shall  constitute  a  Member  for  Life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the 
appropriation  of  moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ 
all  agencies  for  collecting  funds;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the 
claims  of  the  several  Institutions ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions 
designated  by  the  donors  shall  be  appropriated  according  to  the  desig- 
nations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Society  when  they  deem  it 
necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be  deemed  necessary  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society,  provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified 
and  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 


FIFTH  EEPOHT. 


The  Directors,  in  presenting  their  Fifth  Annual  Report, 
would  devoutly  recognize  the  good  providence  of  God,  which 
has  spared  them  another  year,  and  permitted  them  here  to 
assemble  and  review  its  labors. 

The  Christian  often  finds  himself  in  circumstances  pecu- 
liarly calculated  to  make  him  covet  life.  He  is  then  ready  to 
mourn  over  the  proximity  of  the  grave  to  the  cradle,  and  longs 
perhaps  for  more  than  antediluvian  longevity,  that  he  may 
make  his  influence  felt  along  the  track  of  centuries,  or  be 
spared  to  witness  the  scenes  that  are  opening  on  the  world  ! 
We  have  no  reason,  however,  to  expect  that  the  Creator  will 
ever  eradicate  from  the  human  constitution  the  seeds  of  early 
dissolution,  and  thus  literally  reverse  the  laws  of  life.  And 
3^et  there  is  a  sense  in  which  He  has  already  done  it.  By  the 
wide  fields  of  usefulness  which  in  his  providence  He  is  opening 
on  every  hand,  and  the  multiplied  facilities  for  entering  those 
fields  which  distinguish  the  age  in  which  we  live.  He  is  invest- 
ing life  and  the  work  of  life  with  a  constantly  increased  inter- 
est and  solemnity.  A  year  with  us  is  not  an  antediluvian 
year.  Virtually  it  as  much  exceeds  the  latter,  as  the  year  of 
the  planet  which  apparently  sweeps  in  its  circuit  the  utmost 
verge  of  creation,  exceeds  that  of  one  which  performs  its  an- 
nual revolutions  in  very  neighborhood  of  the  central  orb. 
We  are  here  then  on  a  solemn  and  interesting  errand — to  review 
the  labors  of  such  a  year,  so  far  as  they  respect  tliis  one  instru- 
mentality which  it  has  been  our  privilege  to  employ  for  the 
enlightenment  and  salvation  of  men,  and  the  glory  of  God. 

We  propose  to  call  attention  first  to  two  prominent  features 
of  the  Society,  viz. :  that  it  is  an  Eastern  Society,  and  that  it 
is  designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  Western  effort. 

1.  It  is  dill  Easterji  Society.  Not  a  Western  vote  affects  the 
decisions  of  the  Board.  The  Society  was  organized  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  East.  It 
was  designed  to  combine  numerous  and  conflicting  appeals  for 
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aid  into  one,  and  thus  open  a  single  grand  channel  through 
which  contributions  for  this  one  object  should  reach  the 
West. 

The  want  of  some  Committee  or  Board  which  should  per- 
form in  reference  to  Western  Institutions  an  office  similar  to 
that  exercised  by  the  Directors  of  the  American  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society,  in  reference  to  Churches,  was  deeply  felt  long 
before  this  Society  had  an  existence.  A  Committee  actually 
existed  for  a  time  in  the  City  of  Boston,  whose  endorse- 
ment was  considered  essential  to  give  currency  to  an  applica* 
tion  for  aid  among  the  Churches  in  that  vicinity. 

The  Directors  of  this  Society  act  as  the  representatives  of 
the  Churches  which  contribute  the  funds,  and  like  those  whom 
they  represent,  they  have  no  interest  in  prosecuting  the  enter- 
prise, except  as  Christians,  philanthropists,  and  citizens  of  our 
common  country.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  by  them  du- 
ring the  last  five  years  to  investigate  this  subject.  In  addition 
to  extended  correspondence,  numerous  meetings,  and  protracted 
and  thorough  discussions,  one  Special  Committee  has  been  sent 
to  the  West  to  make  needed  investigations  by  personal  inspec- 
tion. A  similar  service  has  also  been  performed  in  one  case 
by  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board,  and  composed  of  indi- 
viduals residing  at  the  West.  Different  members  of  the  Board 
also>  as  they  have  traveled  in  that  country,  have  visited  more 
or  less  of  the  Institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Society, 
and  given  to  the  whole  subject  their  earnest  attention. 

Each  Institution  which  applies  for  aid  is  subjected  to  a 
rigid  examination  as  to  its  origin  and  location,  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded,  its  means  of  self-support,  its  rela* 
tions  to  similar  Institutions,  and  its  prospective  usefulness. 
Not  a  few  applications  have  been  before  the  Board  which 
could  not  abide  the  test  of  such  an  examination,  and  those  who 
made  them  have  abandoned  all  attempts  to  raise  funds  at  the 
East.  A  double  advantage  may  thus'arise,  viz. :  the  prevention 
of  an  unwise  direction  of  Eastern  funds,  and  prevention  of 
comjyetitio7i  at  the  West.  But  just  in  proportion  as  this  com- 
petition is  destroyed,  will  the  fields  from  which  the  favored 
Institutions  can  derive  support,  be  enlarged,  and  their  depen- 
dence on  Eastern  aid  diminished.  The  whole  subject  in- 
deed has  been  exceedingly  simplified.  Were  the  Society  now 
dissolved,  its  present  combined  appeal  would  be  at  once  re- 
solved into  seven  or  eight  individual  appeals  in  conflict  with 
each  other.  To  these  a  large  number  would  be  speedily  added, 
and  ere  long  they  will  come  from  Minesota,  Nebraska,'Oregon, 
California,  and  New  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of  territory  far- 
ther south,  yet  to  be  made  free. 
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While,  hotvev-er,  it  is  the  constant  endeavor  of  the  Direc- 
itors  to  secure  accurate  discrimination,  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  their  design  tlian  to  make  tlie  Society  a  simple  shield 
to  the  Eastern  Churches  against  promiscuous  appeals  for  aid 
from  the  West.  Their  only  aim  is  to  make  it  an  instrument 
of  power  with  which  they  may  bless  the  West.  The  organi- 
zation was  adopted  as  the  only  method,  so  far  as  could  be 
seen,  of  securing  the  great  interests  of  Collegiate  and  Theolo- 
gical Education  in  that  land,  so  far  as  those  interests  depended 
on  the  action  of  the  Churches  represented  by  this  Board. 
"Still  there  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  in  respect  to  a  large 
number  of  Churches,  the  Society  will  operate  as  a  simple  shield, 
•And  yet  this  very  danger  is  an  index  of  progress.  The  entire 
number  of  Churches  which  have  ever  contributed  to  its  funds 
would  not  probably  exceed  five  hundred,  while  there  are  in 
■the  Eastern  States,  together  with  New- York,  New- Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania,  more  than  two  thousaird  Congregational  Chiuch- 
•8s  and  Presbyterian  Churches  connected  with  the  Triennial 
"General  Assembly.  A  very  large  portion  of  these  five  hun- 
dred, however,  are  among  the  most  able  and  benevolent;  but 
if  the  remaining  fifteen  hundred  would  do  as  much  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ability,  all  that  the  friends  of  tiie  Society  ever 
"dared  to  anticipate  would  be  accomplished.  And  yet  State  and 
District  Associations,  and  Synods,  and  Presbyteries,  having 
under  their  care  not  much  less  than  this  number  of  Churches, 
•have  voted  their  cordial  approval  of  the  Society. 

But  recorded  approbation  is  not  sufficient.  In  order  t-o  com- 
plete success,  the  Society  must  be  jn-acticall^  didtopted.  No 
benevolent  organization,  which  depends  on  annual  contribu- 
tions, can  make  its  collections  efficiently  and  economically,  un- 
less it  iias  a  regular  and  a  recognized  place  in  the  system  of 
benevolence  a^dopted  by  the  Churches.  For  obvious  reasons 
there  will  be  on  every  iiand  increased  expense,  and  a  loss  of 
time  and  power.  Every  new  Society  must  meet  with  these 
difficulties — and  some  special  obstacles  have  been  encountered 
by  this  Society,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of  its  object  and  the 
peculiar  state  of  the  public  mind  in  reference  to  that  object-, 
when  its  operations  commenced. 

Were  reasons  demanded  for  oav  perseverance  under  such 
disadvantages,  we  should  reply,  that  two  considerations  alone 
would  set  the  question  of  its  expediency  forever  at  rest.  First, 
that  we  were  creating  machinery  and  accumulating  capital  for 
future  operations.  Second,  that  the  peculiar  province  of  the 
Society  thus  far  has  been  to  save  Institutions  from  destruc- 
tion.    In  the  possession  of  those,  in  view  of  whose  necessities 
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it  was  organized,  it  found  property  which  for  educational  pur- 
poses was  valued  at  some  $400,000,  while  their  combined  in- 
debtedness exceeded  $100,000.  Had  these  Institutions  been 
forced  into  liquidation,  (as  many  of  them  must  have  been.)  the 
greater  part  of  this  large  amount  of  property  would  have  been 
sacrificed.  Pecuniary  considerations  alone,  therefore,  would 
not  only  justify,  but  demand  what  the  Society  has  done,  and 
on  tlie  very  same  principles  which  lead  the  merchant  to  effect 
temporary  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest,  in  order  to  save  his 
credit  and  his  stock  in  trade. 

But  such  considerations  are  of  minor  importance.  Had 
not  timely  aid  been  rendered,  foundations  laid  in  prayer  would 
have  given  way — long  years  of  toil  and  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  noble  bands  of  men  would  have  been  lost — fountains  of 
intellectual  and  moral  power  whose  streams  had  just  begun  to 
bless  the  West,  would  have  been  dried  up,  and  the  cause  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education,  so  far  as  identified  with 
these  Institutions,  rolled  back  for  a  whole  generation,  and  that 
generation  one  into  which  ordiyiary  centuries  seem  com- 
pressed ! 

That  which  the  Society  especially  needs  at  the  present  time 
is,  a  regulai'  and  recognized  place  in  the  system  of  benevolence 
adopted  by  the  Churches.  Were  all  those  which  cordially  ap- 
prove of  its  objects  to  give  it  such  a  place,  its  benevolent  ends 
could  be  most  certainly  and  easily  secured.  We  are  aware 
that  the  multiplied  organizations  of  the  day  interpose  serious 
practical  difficulties.  There  are  but  twelve  months  in  the 
year,  and  no  multiplication  of  Societies  can  increase  the  num- 
ber. All  objects,  however,  which  are  truly  worthy,  and  re- 
quire aid,  can  have  a  hearing,  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
classification.  Kindred  objects  may  be  combined  into  clusters, 
and  these  clusters  so  reduced  in  number  that  appeals  in  their 
behalf  shall  not  have  an  injurious  frequency. 

2.  The  Society  was  designed  to  be  auxiliary  to  Westerfi 
effort.  Its  object,  as  expressed  in  its  constitution,  is,  "  to  aflEbrd 
assistance  to  Collegiate  and  Theological  Institutions  at  the 
West,  in  such  manner  and  so  long  only  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  Directors  the  exigencies  of  the  Institutions  may  demand." 
Its  original  design  was  to  supply  what  was  lacking  in  Western 
ability,  and  all  its  movements  and  tendencies  thus  far  have 
been  strictly  coincident  with  this  design.  The  Institutions 
thus  far  aided,  with  one  exception,  were  in  being  when  the 
Society  was  organized  ;  and  the  questions  for  the  Board  to  de- 
cide have  not  been  whether  their  locations  might  not  have 
been  better,  or  their  number  reduced,  or  their  full  development 
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as  Colleges  delaj'-ed,  or  their  scale  of  expenses  contracted, — but 
whether  the  Society  should  take  them  where  they  are,  and  as 
they  are,  and  aid  in  giving  them  a  permanent  existence.  The 
whole  influence  of  the  Society,  however,  has  gone  to  encourage 
economy  in  the  use  of  funds,  and  induce  caution  as  to  incur- 
ring debts.  The  spirit  that  prevails  at  the  several  Institutions 
in  reference  to  these  points  will  appear  in  the  subsequent  parts 
of  this  Report. 

In  order  to  appreciate  rightly  the  labors  of  the  Society,  it 
is  essential  to  keep  constantly  in  view  not  only  its  resiilts  at 
the  East,  but  its  influence  in  stifiiulating  effort  and  develo'p- 
insr  resources  at  the  West. 


'to 


Results  at  the  East — Financial  Statement. 

From  the  Treasurer's  account,  which  has  been  duly  audited 
and  found  correct,  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  the  Treasury, 
by  the  last  Report,  was  $137  27.  The  amount  received 
during  the  year  has  been  $12,339  38.  For  the  regulation  of 
disbursements  it  was  voted,  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Board,  "  That,  after  deducting  the  expenses  of  the  Society,  the 
appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  be  made  according  to  a  ratio 
of  numbers  on  the  following  scale,  viz  : — Western  Reserve 
College,  with  its  Theological  Department,  to  be  represented 
by  the  number  60 ;  Marietta  College,  45  ;  Wabash  and  Illinois 
Colleges,  each  by  40 ;  and  Knox  College  and  Lane  Theolo- 
gical Seminary,  each  by  20.  An  absolute  appropriation  of 
^600  was  made  to  Wittenberg  College. 

In  addition  to  the  above  receipts,  the  sum  of  $100  has  been 
contributed  by  individuals  for  the  publication  of  Porter's  Plea 
for  Libraries  and  Haddock's  Address.  Some  $12,000  have  also 
been  subscribed  by  individuals  for  the  benefit  of  certain  Insti- 
tutions under  the  patronage  of  the  Society,  its  payment  being 
conditioned  on  their  success  in  securing  a  given  amount,  which 
would  enable  them  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  aid  of  the 
Society.  Many  of  these  are  $500  subscriptions,  some  amount 
to  $1,000,  and  one  rises  as  high  as  $1,200.  While  this  causes 
a  diminution  of  present  receipts  in  certain  localities,  no  doubt 
is  entertained  by  the  Board  that  it  is  an  arrangement  by  which 
greatly  increased  efficiency  can  be  given  to  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  and  the  period  of  dependence  on  its  aid  essentially 
shortened  in  respect  to  most  of  the  Institutions  which  now 
receive  assistance.  During  the  last  year  the  Eastern  field  is 
supposed  to  have  been  worth  to  the  cause,  and  that  through 
the  influence  of  the  Society,  not  less  than  $25,000. 
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Two  Agents  have  been  employed  during  the  year,  at  a 
salary  of  $800  each,  viz  :  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  in  the  Eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts,  together  with  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Maine ;  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor, 
in  the  Western  Counties  of  Massachusetts  and  portions  of  Con- 
necticut. The  Rev.  D.  W.  Lathrop  has  also  labored  nine  weeks 
in  Central  and  Western  New- York  ;  and  limited  service  has 
been  rendered  by  Western  College  Officers.  Olher  parts  of  the 
field  have  been  visited  by  the  Secretary,  his  location  being 
New-York  City,  and  his  salary  .^1,400.  For  various  services 
rendered,  a  compensation  of  $500  has  been  granted  to  the 
Treasurer. 

Five  thousand  copies  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  have 
been  issued;  1200  copies  of  the  Discourse  delivered  at  the  last 
Anniversary,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bacon  ;  1000  copies  of  Porter's  Plea 
for  Libraries  ;  3000  copies  of  Todd's  Letters  on  Colleges ;  and 
2000  copies  of  an  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered 
in  May  last,  by  Rev.  Professor  Haddock,  of  Dartmouth  College. 
The  balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury  is  $40  (34. 

The  premium  of  $100,  mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  as 
offered  by  a  benevolent  individual  for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the 
Educational  System  of  the  Puritans  as  compared  witli  that  of 
the  Jesuits,"  has  not  yet  been  awarded.  The  manuscripts 
sent  in  as  competitors  for  the  premium  are  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  committee  of  award — Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen, 
Rev.  L.  Bacon,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Results  at  the  West. 

The  influence  of  the  Society  in  stimulating  effort,  and 
developing  resources  at  the  West,  will  appear  from  what 
has  already  been  accomplished  there,  and  from  what  the 
several  Institutions  are  willing  to  attempt  in  future.  We  will 
begin  with  Western  Reserve  College. 

The  pecuniary  condition  of  this  Institution  was  exhibited 
in  our  last  Report,  and  the  statement  made  that  subscriptions 
to  the  amount  of  $40,000  had  been  obtained  on  the  Reserve, 
towards  the  completion  ©fan  effort  to  raise  $100,000  which  the 
Trustees  had  resolved  to  make  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  the  College.  They  have  now  opened  a  subscription  for  the 
remaining  $60,000,  in  respect  to  which  the  following  circular 
of  the  Trustees,  addressed,  in  April  last,  to  the  "  friends  and 
patrons"  of  the  Institution,  will  furnish  all  needed  information. 

"  The  Western  Reserve  College  has  now  completed  the  twenty-first 
year  of  its  existence.    Amidst  the  extreme  embarrassments  which  have 
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gathered  around  all  Western  Colleges,  it  has  attained  a  growth  in  num- 
bers, reputation,  and  influence,  certainly  higjily  encouraging. 

"  During  this  period,  the  Trustees  have  succeeded  in  gathering  the 
necessary  means  of  instruction  for  an  Institution  of  a  high  order,  having 
provided  suitable  Buildings  lor  Siudents.  Lecture  Rooms  and  Appei^ 
ratus,  an  Observatory  with  Instruments,  a  Library,  Cabinet,  and  exten- 
sive College  Grounds,  at  an  expense  of  more  than  50.000  dollars. 

"  The  Friends  of  the  College  are  doubtless  aware,  however,  that 
owing  in  part  to  severe  losses,  the  Institution  has  been  for  the  last  eight 
years  in  a  condition  of  great  embarrassment,  and  sometimes  of  imminent 
peril.  For  some  years  past,  the  disposable  property  of  the  College, 
aside  from  the  buildings  and  necessary  means  of  instruction,  has  been 
little  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  existing  debt,  leaving  nothing  to 
be  relied  upon  for  the  support  of  Instructors; 

"  The  Institution  includes  a  Theological  Seminary,  College,  and 
Preparatory  Department.  Its  expenses  for'  all  Departments  have  been 
about  8,000  dollars  annually  (about  one-fourth  the  expenses  of  Yale 
College),  while  its  tuition  amounts  to  about  2,000  dollars,  leaving  an 
annual  deficiency  of  $6,000.  The  most  active  and  self-sacrificing  efforts 
have  been  necessary  to  meet  this  deficiency  and  preserve  the  Insti- 
tution. 

"  In  Oct.  1846,  a  subscription  (begun  and  suspended  in  1845)  was 
actively  resumed,  with  the  view  of  raising  as  speedily  as  possible  the 
sum  of  100,000  dollars — the  amount  necessary  for  the  stability  of  the 
College.  By  constant  and  faithful  effort  this  subscription  was  carried 
forward  to  the  sum  of  $40,000  by  the  1st  of  Jan.  1848. 

"  It  is  manifest,  however,  that  if  the  effort  here  ceases,  this  sum  will 
in  a  short  time  be  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  the  College 
be  reduced  to  the  same  destitute  and  perilous  condition  as  before.  The 
only  hope  of  rendering  the  Institution  secure  and  permanent,  Ues  in  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  work  to  a  speedy  and  successful  issue,  in  a 
subscription  to  the  full  amount  of  100,000  dollars. 

"  The  Trustees  have  therefore  opened  a  subscription  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  sum  needed,  $60,000  dollars,  upon  the  following  con- 
ditions : 

"  1st.  Donations  shall  be  held  in  the  name  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Western  Reserve  College,  or  of  an  individual  appointed  by  them,  as  a 
Trust  Fund  for  the  endowment  of  the  College,  to  be  managed  by  the 
Trustees  in  behalf  of  the  Donors,  but  not  liable  for  the  debts  of  the 
Institution. 

"2nd.  The  Principal  of  the  Fund  shall  be  put  in  a  productive  state 
of  investment,  and  the  Interest  only  used  for  the  support  of  Instructors 
in  the  Institution. 

"  3rd.  In  case  the  College  shall  be  wholly  and  permanently  aban- 
doned, the  several  donations,  without  interest,  shall  revert  to  the  Donors 
or  their  legal  heirs. 

"  4th.  The  Treasurer  of  the  College  shall  make  an  annual  Report 
of  the  condition  of  the  fund  to  the  Trustees,  and  furnish  copies  to  the 
respective  Donors  when  called  for. 

"  5th.  The  Trustees  shall  prosecute  an  active  Agency  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  Fund,  and  the  sum  of  Sixty  Thousand  Dollars  shall 
be  subscribed  by  the  first  day  of  January,  1850. 

"  In  view  of  these  conditions,  it  will  be  clearly  seen  that  prompt 
and  energetic  action  is  absolutely  necessary.     Unless  the  whole  sum  of 
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$60,000  shall  be  subscribed  by  the  time  specified,  Jan.  1st,  1850,  the 
effort  fails,  the  whole  labor  is  lost,  and  the  suspension  of  the  College 
seems  inevitable. 

"  With  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Trustees  would  urge  upon  the 
attention  of  the  friends  of  the  College  the  following  points,  as  highly- 
desirable  to  be  attained  : — 

"  1st.  That  those  who  contemplate  making  donations  should  decide 
to  do  so  as  speedily  as  a  due  consideration  of  facts  will  possibly  admit. 

"  2nd.  That  each  should  aim  to  do  as  much  as  a  reasonable  regard 
to  his  circumstances  will  allow. 

"  3rd.  That  the  earliest  practicable  day  of  payment  be  assigned. 

''  4th.  That  payment  so  far  as  possible  be  made  in  cash  or  pro- 
ductive property,  in  order  that  the  interest  may  be  soon  realized  for  tlie 
support  of  the  Instructors. 

"  5th.  That  the  whole  sum  of  $60,000  be  brought  into  a  productive 
form  within  the  year  1850. 

"  The  Trustees  have  not  thus  hazarded  the  permanence  of  the  Col- 
lege upon  the  present  effort  without  due  consideration  of  the  circum- 
stances and  fair  probability  of  success.  They  believe  that  the  country 
never  before  has  been  in  a  situation  so  favorable  to  such  an  effort  as  at 
the  present  time  ;  they  believe  that  the  College  never  stood  so  high  in 
the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  community  as  now ;  and  are  confident 
that  if  the  tried  benevolence  of  the  friends  of  the  College  can  be  brought 
into  seasonable  action,  the  result  will  not  be  doubtful.  They  know  that 
if  others  friendly  to  the  Institution  will  emulate  the  liberality  of  those 
who  have  already  subscribed,  the  work  will  be  speedily  and  surely 
accomplished." 

One-fourth  of  the  above  $60,000  has  ah-eady  been  secured 
on  the  Reserve. 

Illinois  College. 

In  our  last  Annual  Report  it  was  stated  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  College  buildings,  and  thirty-three  acres  of  land 
on  which  they  were  situated,  together  with  Library  and  Appa- 
ratus, in  all  of  which  had  been  invested  more  than  $50,000  ; 
also  $4,500  in  notes,  bearing  interest,— all  the  property  of  this 
Institution  had  been  set  apart  and  devoted  to  the  payment  of 
its  debts,  which  amounted,  in  1846,  to  $30,000.  This  property 
was  formed  into  a  stock  of  three  hundred  shares,  to  be  sold  at 
$100  each,  and  the  proceeds  applied  directly  to  that  object.  At 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Trustees,  in  July  last,  the  Treasurer, 
N.  Coihn,  Esq.,  reported,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
shares  remained  unsold  ;  of  these  shares,  Mr.  C.  himself  then 
became  the  purchaser,  under  a  special  contract,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  terms,  viz. :  that  he  should  give  security  to 
the  Trustees  of  paying  all  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  College 
existing  on  the  15th  of  July,  1848,  and  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  coming  under  this  obligation,  the  Trustees  would  make 
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over  to  him  all  the  property  of  the  College  not  excepted  as 
above.  Mr.  C  then  resigned  his  office  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  consummation  of 
this  important  work.  We  have  then  one  college  out  of 
DEBT  ;  and  yet,  says  the  Treasiu'er,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
under  date  of  Aug.  14th,  1848.  "  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely 
aid  of  your  Society,  this  College  must  have  been  at  this  time 

HOPELESSLY  INSOLVENT." 

The  President  of  the  College,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees, 
renews  their  application  to  the  Society  for  aid.  The  expenses 
of  the  College  for  the  current  year  he  estimates  at  $4,600,  and 
the  income  at  $2,000,  leaving  a  deficit  of  $2,600.  His  ap- 
peal we  will  give  in  his  own  language  : — 

"  In  reference  to  this  sum,  I  remark,  that  it  is  a  very  different  case 
from  that  which  we  have  hitherto  presented.  The  Hfe  or  death  of  the 
College  is  involved  in  the  numbers  which  this  statement  brings  before 
the  Society. 

"  If  we  fail  to  meet  our  expenses  now,  all  will  be  over  with  us.  We 
have  no  longer  20,000  acres  of  land  to  fall  back  upon.  Our  friends  will 
not  stand  by  us  another  hour  in  running  the  College  in  debt.  They 
ought  not.  The  College  must  keep  out  of  debt,  or  give  up.  Our 
Trustees  feel  pledged  to  the  Society  and  to  the  community  on  this  point, 
and  must  keep  their  pledges.  Again,  the  Trustees  have  done  all  in 
their  power  to  reduce  expenses.  Of  three  vacancies  in  the  faculty,  they 
have  filled  but  one  with  a  permanent  officer,  so  that  we  have  no  perma- 
nent officers  but  a  President  and  two  Professors.  We  have  also  dimin- 
ished tlie  whole  number  of  Instructors  to  one  less  than  any  previous 
year  for  a  long  time.  Tlie  Trustees  felt  that  they  could  not  apply  the 
pruning-knife  any  farther  without  endangering  life. 

We  are  no  longer  talking  in  vague  uncertainties,  but  present  a  per- 
fectly definite  appeal.  Is  not  this  College,  with  its  splendid  site — its 
valuable  buildings,  Library  and  Apparatus  for  instruction — its  near 
twenty  years  of  experience,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the  Church  which 
have  been  clustered  around  it — all  the  labor  and  self-denial  which  have 
been  expended  on  it — wor-th  saving  ?  If  we  can  now  hold  up,  we  are 
confident — we  have  a  right  to  be  confident — of  a  speedy  increase  of  in- 
come from  other  sources :  Students  will  multiply,  and  we  shall  gain 
rapidly  in  the  confidence  of  the  public  for  efficiency  and  permanency. 
Nothing  seema  to  me  more  apparent  than  that  the  College  enterprise 
in  the  West  requires  that  this  Institution  be  sustained.  There  ie  a  cer- 
tainty, that  in  subsequent  years  the  annual  deficiency  will  not  be  more 
than  $2,000,  while  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  rapidly  re- 
duced below  that  sum.  If  this  deficiency  is  met,  there  will  be  opened 
before  this  College  a  new  career  of  usefulness ;  but,  otherwise,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  most  serious  disaster  is  inevitable." 


Wabash  College, 

It  was  stated  in  our  last  Report,  that  the  indebtedness  of 
this  Institution  had  been  reduced,  by  means  of  subscriptions 
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obtained  in  Indiana,  from  $17,000  to  $5,000,  and  that  the 
Trustees  expected  to  make  collections  on  old  subscriptions  suf- 
ficient to  Uquidate  the  whole.  The  Treasurer,  in  renewing  their 
'application  for  aid,  says,  that  the  debts  of  the  College  remain 
about  as  ihey  were  at  the  date  of  their  last  application.  They 
have  still  some  outstanding  subscriptions ;  but  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  make  callections.  This  debt  would  have  been  entirely 
liquidated  before  this,  but  for  the  necessity  of  using  their  col- 
lections in  part  to  meet  deficiencies  in  current  expenses. 

The  Treasurer  estimates  the  current  expenses  of  the  pre- 
sent year  at  $4,000,  and  the  income  at  $2,060,  leaving  a  de- 
ficit of  $1,940.  He  then  says — "  Our  eflbrts,  in  agency,  during 
the  past  year,  have  been  rather  limited,  though  considerable 
has  been  accomplished  for  what  we  call  endowment  scholar- 
ships. Our  agent  will  prosecute  his  work  the  coming  year. 
With  a  lively  sense  of  our  obligations  to  the  patrons  of  the  So- 
ciety for  their  aid  in  times  past,  we  renew  our  application  for 
the  year  to  come  for  the  above  amount,  $1,940." 


Marietta  Coi^lege. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated,  that  the  deht  of  this  Insti- 
tution had  been  reduced  since  the  organization  of  the  Society 
from  $18,000  to  $9,600.  It  has  since  been  increased  to  $11,000 
But  the  following  communication  from  the  President  will 
show  the  reason  of  this,  and  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  power  of  the  Society  to  stimulate  Western  effort,  as  well  as 
the  value  of  the  direct  aid  which  it  furnishes  : — 


'•  The  above  statement  will  give  yon  a  general  idea  of  the  pecuniary- 
condition  of  the  College,  and  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
adding  to  its  resources. 

"  You  will  notice  that  the  aggregate  of  our  debt  has.  since  the  last 
year's  report,  been  increased.  This  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  purchase 
of  a  piece  of  proi)erty  in  the  College  square,  which  the  owner  kindly 
held,  to  prevent  a  sacrifice  to  the  Institution,  and  which  the  Board  was 
under  a  moral  obligation  to  assume,  and  partly  to  a  deficit  in  our  re- 
ceipts, when  compared  with  our  expenses.  The  debt,  moreover,  has 
been  gradually  but  steadily  assuming  a  form  more  and  more  difficult  to- 
be  borne.  More  than  half  of  it  is  due  now  to  the  College  otficers, 
whilst  they  are  deeply  in  arrears  to  their  creditors. 

•'  Something  must  soon  be  done  to  relieve  them,  or  they  will  be 
crushed  by  the  burden  which  is  laid  upon  them. 

'•  We  desire  to  acknowledge  most  gratefully  the  amount  of  aid  which 
Ave  have  received  from  the  Society,  though  the  sum  has  been,  during 
the  last,  as  during  former  years,  considerably  less  than  the  difference 
between  our  current  receipts  and  our  current  expenditures.     It  has  still 
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been  of  vital  value  to  us.     It  has  kept  alive  hope,  and  it  has  stimulated 
effort  on  the  home  field. 

"  The  apprehension  has  sometimes  been  expressed  by  pastors,  and 
by  benevolent  individuals  at  the  East,  that  the  tendency  of  the  opera- 
tions of  your  Society  might  be  to  'pauperize'  the  West — to  paralyze 
effort  among  the  Western  friends  of  the  Institutions  aided  by  it.  So 
far,  at  least,  as  Marietta  College  is  concerned,  the  contrary  has  been  the 
result.  At  the  time  when  the  Society  went  into  operation,  such  was 
the  stagnation  of  business  in  this  region,  and  the  general  prostration  of 
pecuniary  affairs  among  the  Western  friends  of  the  Institution,  that, 
without  the  prospect  of  foreign  aid.  which  your  organization  afforded, 
the  attempt  to  keep  up  the  Institution  must,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
abandoned.  The  aid  received  from  the  Society,  inadequate  though  it 
was,  encouraged  the  friends  of  the  College  to  persevere,  and,  at  the 
earliest  day  on  which  the  condition  of  the  country  afforded  any  hope  of 
success  in  the  enterprise,  an  effort  was  commenced  to  raise  the  sum  of 
$50,000.  The  subscription  was  opened  in  May,  1847,  and,  for  reasons 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  the  paynient  of  individual  pledges 
was  conditioned  upon  success  in  reaching  the  sum  of  $25,000  before 
the  first  day  of  August,  1848.  This  point  has  been  reached.  Here, 
then,  is  an  amount  of  $25,000,  besides  some  other  considerable  sums 
before  subscribed,  secured  at  the  West  for  the  cause  of  Christian  edu- 
cation, to  raise  which,  not  even  an  attempt  would  probably  have  been 
made,  bictfor  the  hopes  excited  by  your  Society. 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  this  effort,  we  have  met  with  many  noble 
specimens  of  large-hearted  Christian  liberality.  The  subscription  was 
headed  by  pledges  of  $2,500  each,  from  two  gentlemen,  neither  of  whom 
is  considered  wealthy,  at  least  in  the  Eastern  sense  of  the  word,  and 
both  of  whom  have  previously  been  large  contributors  to  the  funds  of 
the  College.  I  have  not  room  to  refer  to  other  donors,  or  to  state  cir- 
cumstances which  would  show  the  self-denial  with  which  many  of  the 
subscriptions  have  been  made.  There  is  one  case,  however,  so  re- 
markable, that  I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  it.  A  young  farmer,  in 
a  neighboring  town,  who  had  received  his  education  in  part  from  this 
Institution,  well  knowing  the  embarrassment  of  the  College,  and  hearing 
of  the  effort  in  which  we  were  engaged,  sent  in  a  pledge  to  give  to  the 
Board  $600,  upon  two  conditions;  first,  that  he  might  be  permitted  for 
a  time  to  retain  the  principal,  regularly  paying  the  interest,  and, 
secondly,  that  in  case  of  his  decease  before  the  principal  should  have 
been  paid,  the  balance  should  be  canceled,  provided  his  estate  should 
not  be  found  sufficient  to  pay  it,  thus  relieving  his  memory  from  the 
charcre  of  insolvencv.  I  leave  you  to  make  your  own  comment,  and  to 
judge  whether  there  are  not  at  the  West  at  least  some  hearts  which 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  institutions  as  those  which  your  Society 
is  aiding  to  sustain. 

In  regard  to  our  future  wants,  I  may  state  as  a  reason  why  we  shall 
need  (for  a  year  or  two  more)  to  stand  upon  the  same  footing,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Society,  which  we  have  occupied  for  the  last  year,  that  but 
a  small  part  of  the  subscription  which  has  been  made,  has  as  yet  been 
paid  ;  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is  also  in  lands,  and  other  property 
not  immediately  available.  It  is  highly  important  that  the  effort  should 
be  prosecuted  immediately,  either  at  the  East  or  West,  or  in  both  sec- 
tions at  once,  to  bring  up  our  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $50,000. 
Whilst  this  effort  is  in  progress,  and  whilst  we  are  engaged  in  getting 
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our  subscriptions  and  property  into  an  available  and  interest  paying 
shape,  it  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  our  current  expenses  should  be 
met.  The  Institution  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  sink  further  in  debt. 
Now  is  the  time  to  place  it  in  a  safe  and  easy  position.  That  we  may 
be  able  to  accomplish  this,  I  need  not  say  we  look  earnestly  to  the  opera- 
tions of  your  Society." 

Knox  College. 

Before  any  appropriation  was  made  to  this  Institution,  it 
was  visited  by  a  special  committee  of  the  Board.  In  their  Re- 
port the  committee  say — 

'•'  It  was  not  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  this  College,  to 
apply  for  foreign  aid  at  all.  Their  reliance  for  the  endowment  of  the 
Institution  was  upon  the  sale  of  lands.  Ten  thousand  acres  lying  in  a 
body,  were  purchased,  in  the  centre  of  which  Galesburg  [the  seat  of 
the  College]  was  located.  After  certain  reservations  for  the  town  and 
for  Collegiate  and  Theological  uses,  the  purchase  was  divided  into 
farms,  appraised  upon  the  average  of  five  dollars  per  acre.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  high  price  paid  for  these  lands,  the  privilege  was 
granted  to  the  purchasers  of  the  first  forty  farms  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  each,  of  keeping  two  students  for  each  farm,  in  some  de- 
partment of  the  Institution,  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years." 

The  first  appropriation  to  the  Institution  was  on  condition 
that  the  Trustees  should  make  all  reasonable  efforts  to  convert 
these  scholarships  into  "  a  charitable  fund."  Since  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  the  following  reply  from  the 
Trustees,  to  certain  inquiries  made  by  this  Board,  has  been 
received : — 

"Your  questions  to  the  Trustees  are, 

1.  '=  What  is  the  number  of  your  Scholarships  ?"  Ans.  80,  of 
which  4  are  lost,  the  scrip  not  being  issued,  the  claimants  dying. 

2.  "  To  what  Department  attached?"  &c.  Ans.  No  such  distinc- 
tion was  made.  The  Scholarship-holder  has  the  right  to  send  to  either 
department.     The   intent  of  the   Scholarships  being  to  educate  the 

families  of  the  holders,  who  contributed  to  found  the  Institution,  a  vast 
majority  of  the  Scholarships  consumed,  have  been  and  will  be,  in  the 
Academy. 

3.  '■  How  many  in  each  Department  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
Scholarships  during  the  past  year?"  Ans.  The  whole  nmjiber  of  pu- 
pils the  last  year  was  233.  Of  these,  26  were  College  students,  and  207 
members  of  the  Academy.  Males  119— Females  88.  Of  the  2G  College 
students,  18  were  on  Scholarships,  about  one-third  as  a  gratuity  ;  and 
another  third  were  the  sons  of  Scholarship-holders.  Of  the  119  Males 
in  the  Academy,  29  were  on  Scholarships,  and  90  were  paying  scholars. 
Of  88  Females,  27  were  on  Scholarships,  and  61  paid  tuition,  making  74 
out  of  233  students  who  received  aid  from  Scholarships.  During  any 
single  quarter,  but  about  50  Scholarships  have  been  in  use.  No  scholar 
is  received  uito  the  Institution  on  a  Scholarship,  who  does  not  pay  a 
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contingent  bill  of  %2  per  year  to  the  Institution ;  and  but  one  scholar 
can  go  on  a  Scholarship  at  a  time. 

4.  "  What  are  the  resources  of  the  College?"  &c.  Ans.  Notes  and 
mortgages  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  buildings  valued 
at  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  dollars  more.  Village  lots  and  other 
lands  near  the  Institution,  valued  in  the  county  assessor's  list  at  about 
thirty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  some  three  or  four  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  adjoining  counties.  Our  books  and  apparatus  are  worth,  say 
three  thousand  dollars.  The  amount  secured  by  note  and  mortgage,  is 
the  only  productive  fund  yielding  interest,  which  is  about  $1400  per 
annum. 

5.  "  What  portion  of  this  belongs  to  the  Collegiate  Department?" 
AnEf.  The  village  property  was  originally  designed  to  support  the 
Academies,  but  it  was  found  the  College  must  suffer  if  the  original 
plan  was  strictly  adhered  to.  It  has  therefore  been  departed  from,  and 
the  funds  promiscuously  applied  as  needed. 

6.  "  Will  any  portion  of  your  annual  deficiency  accrue  in  the  Fe- 
male Department"?  Ans.  No.  Both  departments  of  the  Academy 
have  more  than  supported  themselves. 

The  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  College  have  recently  sub- 
scribed some  $2000  for  a  building  to  be  erected  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  expenses  to  indigent  students. 


Wittenberg  College. 

The  financial  condition  of  this  [nstitution  was  fully  set 
forth  in  our  last  Report.  Since  that  time,  $2,500  have  been 
added  to  its  funds,  in  addition  to  the  $600  pledged  by  the  So- 
ciety. The  decision  of  the  Board  is  to  grant  the  same  amount 
of  aid  to  this  Institution  for  the  ensuing  year,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  applications  for  contributions  to  the  Society  will  be 
made  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches. 


Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  no  general  effort  for 
the  liquidation  of  debts  had  been  made,  in  consequence  of  the 
suit  at  law  some  time  since  instituted  against' the  Faculty,  and 
at  that  time  pending  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  This  was 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Faculty  by  the  Court  in  Bank.  About 
the  same  time  another  suit  was  instituted  in  Chancery  against 
the  Trustees,  being  in  the  form  of  a  petition  of  the  plaintiff, 
David  R.  Kemper,  that  the  Court  would  require  the  Trustees 
to  conform  to  their  Charter,  which  he  claimed  they  had  vio- 
lated in  two  respects:  1st,  In  neglecting  to  require  manual 
labor  of  the  students :  and  2d,  In  putting  men  into  the  offices 
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of  instruction,  who  were  not  members  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

On  this  suit  the  defendants  demurred  to  the  right  of  the 
plaintilf  to  institute  the  suit,  and  the  Court  sustained  the  de- 
murrer. From  this  decision  the  plaintiff  then  appealed  to  the 
Supreme  Court ;  but  when  the  appeal  came  before  the  Court, 
he  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  amend  his  plea.  His  first  plea 
was,  "  D.  R.  Kemper,  a  donor. ^^  His  plea  now  stands,  '•  D.  R. 
Kemper,  a  Presbyterian^  in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Presby- 
terians." The  Court  reserved  the  decision  till  the  meeting  of  the 
Court  in  Bank  .  in  January  next.  If  the  plea  of  the  plaintiff 
is  sustained,  the  case  must  go  to  trial  on  its  merits,  otherwise 
the  whole  matter  is  at  an  end.  The  debts  of  the  Seminary 
have  been  reduced  by  about  $500  during  the  year. 

It  thus  appears  that  since  the  last  Anniversary  of  the 
Society,  the  amount  subscribed  on  the  Western  field,  absolutely 
or  conditionally,  for  the  benefit  of  these  seven  Institutions,  or 
realized  from  the  sale  of  property  and  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  debts,  exceeds  $60,000.  This  result  stands  so  intimately 
connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Society,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  trace  it  to  this  source  of  influence.  The  following 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted  at  the  Western  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Convention  held  at  Buffalo  in-  June  last, 
shows  how  our  organization  is  regarded  at  the  West. 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Convention  express  their  thanks  to  God  for  the 
very  great  good  which  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  VVest. 
and  they  hope  that  it  may  continue  its  operations  till  the  wants  of  the 
West  in  this  department  are  fully  supplied." 

Beloit  College. 

An  application  for  aid  has  just  been  received  from  the  Trus- 
tees of  this  College,  which  is  located  at  Beloit,  in  Wisconsin. 
It  has  been  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  at  its 
present  meeting,  to  place  it  on  the  list  of  Institutions  aided  by 
this  Society.  From  the  Appeal  of  the  Trustees  [see  Appen- 
dix] we  learn  that  the  citizens  of  Beloit  have  contributed 
$12,000  towards  the  establishment  of  the  Institution,  and  that 
the  Hon.  T.  W.  Williams,  of  New  London,  Conn.,  a  member 
of  this  Board,  has  endowed  a  Professorship,  by  a  donation  of 
land  valued  at  $10,000.  A  donation  of  $1000  in  land  has 
also  been  made  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Barber,  of  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  Wisconsin,  from  its  location,  the  rapidity  of  its  growth, 
the  character  of  its  population,  (fee,  forms  a  field  of  surpassing 
interest  for  such  an  enterprise. 
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Motives  to  Effort. 

We  have  not  assembled  simply  to  review  the  past,  but 
also  to  consider  the  motives  which  urge  us  to  the  future 
prosecution  of  our  enterprise.  It  was  a  noble  conception  of 
James  Smithson,  of  England,  which  led  him  to  commit 
$500,000  in  trust  to  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  used 
for  the  "  Increase  and  Diffusion  of  Knowledge  among 
Men."  And  in  order  to  secure  these  noble  ends,  the  munifi- 
cent gift  itself  was  not  to  be  diffused,  but  hoarded  and  con- 
centrated in  an  Institution.  The  Solar  System  is  illuminated 
by  light  first  condensed  into  a  Central  Orb.  This  is  Divine 
philosophy — concentration  in  order  to  diflusion. 

This  is  the  philosophy  which  directs  the  movements  of  this 
Society.  Every  Institution  which  it  aids  in  establishing  at  the 
West,  is  for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.  Here  also  is  concentration  in  order  to  universal  dif- 
fusion. •  . 

It  was  a  peculiar  honor  to  this  nation  to  be  selected  by  a 
foreigner  from  amongst  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  to  be  a 
Trustee  for  Mankind.  As  a  nation  we  can  be  charged 
with  no  higher  trust.  But  in  prosecuting  the  work  of  this 
Society,  we  are  in  part  fulfilling  such  a  trust.  We  can 
therefore  on  the  present  occasion  select  no  better  post  of  obser- 
vation from  which  to  discern  our  duties  and  responsibilities, 
than  that  sublime  position  into  which  the  providence  of  God  in 
a  thousand  ways  is  bringing  us  as  a  nation. 

Our  Country. 

The  country  itself  which  we  inhabit  is  such  a  trust  as  has 
been  committed  to  no  other  nation.  Stretching  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  from  the  frozen  North  to  the  burning  South,  it  embraces 
within  its  ample  boundaries  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
and  possesses  internal  resources  that  might  well  constitute  the 
wealth  of  a  world.  It  has  bread  enough  to  feed  its  own  accu- 
mulating millions,  and  then  to  spare  for  famishing  nations. 
Its  very  vastness  is  but  an  index  of  the  mighty  designs  which 
God  had  in  view  in  its  creation,  and  whose  wondrous  develop- 
ments make  the  briefest  space  in  its  history  big  with  impor- 
tance. The  lateness  of  the  period  at  which  it  was  laid  open 
to  civilized  nations,  seems  to  indicate  the  part  which  it  was  to 
act  in  the  last  great  drama  of  the  world's  history. 

The  manner  of  its  early  settlement  stamped  it  with  charac- 
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teristics  that  are  still  its  glory,  and  will,  we  trust,  be  imper- 
ishable. It  was  opened  and  dedicated,  as  the  grand  asylum 
of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted.  Hither  the  fretted  and  weary 
exile  fled.  Here  unshackled  man  walked  forth,  and  found 
ample  room  for  the  free  spirit.  As  the  devout  worshipper 
kneeled  upon  the  deck  of  the  Mayflower,  or  on  the  wild  shore, 
or  in  the  depths  of  the  wilderness — he  felt  that  an  ocean  rolled 
between  him  and  the  prying  eye  of  the  informer,  and  he  could 
give  the  boldest  utterance  to  his  holy  aspirations  and  his  opin- 
ions, without  any  fear  that  the  sounding  sea,  the  echoing  shore, 
the  pathless  forest,  or  the  howling  winds,  would  read  in  his 
hearing  some  hated  act  of  uniformity.  The  majesty  of  nature 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  seemed  to  mock  at  the  very 
idea  oi  fettered  worship.     He  was  alone  with  God. 

True  Philosophy  of  Society. 

But  such  spirits  were  not  sent  here  to  rest,  nor  to  live  for 
themselves.  The  first  great  act  of  free  worship  done,  they  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  toil,  that  they  might  fulfill  their  subUme 
mission.  They  were  sent  here  to  hold  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind  a  priceless  boon.  Their  own  description  of  their 
work  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold. 

"  After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  we 
had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  livelihood, 
reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the 
civil  government — one  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for 
and  looked  after  was  to  advance  Learning,  and  perpe- 
tuate it  to  posterity — dreading  to  leave  an  il- 
literate Ministry  to  the  Churches  when  our  pres- 
ent Ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."* 

In  these  few  words,  uttered  by  simple-hearted  but  true 
men,  as  descriptive  of  what  they  had  done,  we  have  developed 
the  true  philosophy  of  society.  And  the  place  of  our  assem- 
bling, as  well  as  the  errand  which  has  brought  us  together, 
renders  a  special  notice  of  it  appropriate.  These  few  words, 
as  a  guide  to  the  proper  organization  of  society,  are  worth  more 
than  all  the  ponderous  tomes  ever  penned  by  visionary  theo- 
rists. Here  is  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"  in  blessed  reality 
— and  simply  because  the  delicate  network  of  brotherhood 
which  pervaded  that  infant  society  received  its  vitality  from 
its  connection  with  the  throne  of  God. 

Witness  at  the  very  outset  the  straight-forward  declaration 
that  "  God  had  carried"  them  "  safe  to  New  England."    Then 

*  Young's  Chronicles  of  Mass.,  p.  551,  Note. 
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next  to  building  their  houses  and  providing  necessaries  for  their 
hveUhood,  they  "  reared  convenient  places  for  God's  worship." 
They  had  left  cathedrals,  and  surplices,  and  liturgies,  and 
rubrics,  and  mitres  behind — but  still  they  needed  places,  and 
"  convenient  places  "  for  God's  worship,  and  they  would  give 
no  sleep  to  their  eyes  nor  slumber  to  their  eyehds,  till  the  sanc- 
tuary arose,  where  they  could  worship  "  without  the  admix- 
tures of  human   ceremonies." 

They  had  also  left  behind  them  kings,  and  thrones,  and 
despotisms,  and  as  the  next  step  in  the  great  process,  they  say — 
"  we,"  i.  e.  the  people — the  sovereign  people — "  settled  the  civil 
government."  But  an  ignorant  people  could  not  administer 
such  a  government  if  "  settled."  The  erected  sanctuaries 
therefore  must  be  supplied  with  learned  expounders  of  God's 
word,  and  able  defenders  of  the  faith,  or  in  their  view  the  vital 
power  of  their  whole  system  would  fail.  The  following  em- 
phatic language  furnishes  the  sole  reason  assigned  by  them 
why  they  "  longed  for"  the  advancement  of  learning — "  dread- 
ing to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  Churches  after  our 
present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  We  cannot  suppose 
that  they  really  had  no  other  reason — but  this  in  their  view 
comprehended  all  others.  Were  they  mistaken  ?  Were  they 
a  band  of  religious  enthusiasts,  cast  upon  these  shores  by  the 
effervescence  of  society  in  Europe — fit  associates  for  wild  beasts 
and  roaming  savages  ?  Let  the  nation  which  they 
founded  answer. 

The  Same  Work  Continued. 

But  the  work  of  organizing  society,  which  they  commen- 
ced, has  been  going  on  for  more  than  two  centuries,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  proceeding  on  a  scale  of  magnitude  surpassing 
all  previous  periods  of  our  history.  Could  those  men  be  per- 
mitted to  revisit  the  scenes  of  their  early  labors,  they  would  no 
doubt  be  overwhelmed  in  view  of  what  God  had  wrought 
through  their  instrumentality.  Mankind  are  beginning  to  ap- 
preciate their  labors.  But  in  similar  labors  we  are  called  to 
bear  a  part.  And  it  is  no  less  true  now  than  it  was  two  hundred 
years  ago,  that  great  streams  of  influence  head  in  infant  states 
of  society.  It  is  an  exciting  thought,  that  all  over  the  bound- 
less West,  we  can  set  such  streams  in  motion.  And  the  scat- 
tered drops  of  to-day  will  become  a  rill  to-morrow.  The  next 
day  rill  will  mingle  with  rill,  and  the  swelling  tide  go  on  till  it 
bears  a  mighty  volimie  of  blessings  through  the  land. 

We  need  not  say  "  there  are  four  months,  and  then  cometh 
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the  harvest."  The  great  field  whitens  under  the  eye  of  the 
husbandman.  "  The  ploughman  overtaketh  the  reaper,  and 
the  treader  of  grapes  him  that  soweth  the  seed."  At  the  West, 
if  nowhere  else,  ''truth  is  stranger  than  fiction."  No  calcu- 
lations in  reference  to  the  growth  of  that  country  are  so  start- 
ling as  those  of  simple  arithmetic.  There  is  hardly  danger  of 
giving  full  play  to  the  boldest  imagination,  and  then  taking  its 
creations  as  sober  verities.  When  we  review  a  given  period 
in  the  history  of  the  West,  Ave  are  almost  sure  to  find  our  esti- 
mates made  at  the  beginning  deficient.  The  tide  of  emigration 
mountain-high  rolls  in,  and  the  commotion  and  effervescence, 
caused  by  its  commingling  currents,  are  as  if  a  world,  "  with- 
out form  and  void,"  were  emerging  from  chaos.  "  The  evening 
and  the  morning  "  of  successive  days  in  this  new  creation,  re- 
veal changes  which  strike  every  beholder  with  amazement. 
Villages,  cities,  and  states,  rise  as  by  magic  into  full  organic  life, 
and  must  have  all  the  institutions  and  influences  of  permanent 
society,  or  perish. 

The  Philosophy  of  Society  not  Changed. 

In  these  circumstances,  the  West  has  no  higher  nor  more 
pressing  want  than  those  permanent  fixtures  and  influences 
that  shall  arrest  and  give  stability  to  its  fluctuating  elements. 
Society  needs  anchoring.  Every  intelligent  and  candid  mind 
acquainted  with  the  true  state  of  things,  rebels  against  the  idea 
of  providing  for  the  greatest  wants  of  that  country  without 
such  influences.  The  constituents  of  Christian  society  are  the 
same  now  as  they  were  two  hundred  years  ago.  And  they 
must  be  created  and  held  together  by  similar  influences. 

The  history  of  this  nation  on  every  page  furnishes  unde- 
niable evidence,  that  our  ancestors  took  right  views  of  so- 
ciety, when  they  put  an  intelligent  and  godly  oninistry  as  the 
representative  of  its  vital  forces,  and  the  apprehended  destitu- 
tion of  which  was  sufficient  to  fill  their  souls  with  dread. 
Indeed,  all  modern  attempts  to  evangelize  countries,  but  add 
confirmation  to  these  views.  It  may  be  well  here  to  give  the 
experience  of  some  of  our  benevolent  organizations. 

The  American  Tract  Society,  in  its  general  view  of  Colpor- 
tage,  for  1845,  uses  the  following  language  : — "  It  is  not  sup- 
posed, nor  has  it  ever  been,  that  Colportage  furnishes  a  substi- 
tute for  the  preached  gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  aim 
of  the  colporteur  to  prove  himself  every  where  and  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  humble  but  faithful  auxiliary  of  the  evan- 
gelical  ministry."      The    grand   argument   relied  on  by  the 
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American  Sunday  School  Union,  to  sustain  its  extended  and 
benevolent  operations  in  our  new  settlements,  is  the  alleged 
tendency  of  Sabbath  Schools  to  'prepare  the  way  for  the  church 
and  the  ministry.  One  of  its  most  efficient  agents  in  the 
West,  says — "  The  Sunday  School  is  never  regarded  in  feeble 
settlements  as  an  adequate  substitute  for  the  gospel  ministry. 
It  is  more  constantly  established  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  ministry  as  an  ulterior  object."  So  also  in 
Missions  to  the  heathen.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Anderson,  Secretary  of 
the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  says — "  I  state  it  as  the  result  of  my  obser- 
vations and  reflections  for  many  years  past,  confirmed  by  what 
I  have  seen  in  the  Levant,  that  the  department  of  labor  to  be 
fostered  with  the  most  zealous  care  in  Missions,  is  the  public^ 
formal^  slated^  frequent  preaching  of  the  gospel,  at  every  sta- 
tion." A  late  writer  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce  says — "As 
to  sustaining  Christianity  in  this  or  any  other  country,  with- 
out a  regular,  well-educated  and  faithful  ministry,  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  it." 

P^rom  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  reach  the  conclu- 
sion, that/)?<r  chief  anxiety  in  reference  to  the  West  should  be 
to  furnish  it  with  an  intelligent  and  godly  Ministry.  This 
is  the  grand  point  in  the  organization  of  Christian  society  now, 
as  truly  as  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  no  less  so  on 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  than  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  there  is  deficiency  here,  weak- 
ness is  carried  into  our  whole  system  of  evangelization.  Were 
further  confirmation  needed,  we  might  find  it  in  the  fact,  that 
the  great  adversary,  with  all  his  legions,  seems  to  be  assailing 
this  point.  How  many  classes  of  professed  Reformers,  in  the 
garb  of  Christianity,  feel  that  they  can  never  reach  their  anti- 
cipated millennium  except  over  an  annihilated  Church  and 
a  prostrate  Ministry ! 

Signs  of  Danger. 

And  yet  at  this  very  point  dangers  are  thickening.  "  There 
is  in  the  prospect  of  the  American  Church,  at  the  present  time," 
says  the  New  England  Puritan,  "  no  fact  more  fraught  with 
alarm  than  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  number  of  young  men 
devoted  to  the  ministry," 

In  a  circular,  issued  by  the  General  Agent  of  the  American 
Education  Society  in  March  last,  it  is  said  : — 

"  Since  1841,  in  the  six  Orthodox  Congregational  and  Presbyte- 
rian Theological  Seminaries  of  New  England  and  New-York,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  Students  from  601  to  298 — more  than  two-fflhs 
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in  six  years.  About  100  will  enter  the  ministry  this  year  from  those 
six  Institutions.  It  is  estimated  that  about  sixty  Pastors  of  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  New  England  and  New-York, 
are  annually  removed  by  death.  After  filling  the  places  of  these,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  waste  from  other  causes,  there  will  remain  but 
forty  to  meet  all  demands  for  Foreign  Missionaries,  Home  Missionaries, 
and  Pastors  of  Churches  newly  formed  within  our  own  borders.  But 
the  case  is  growing  still  worse.  The  diminution  has  been  more  rapid 
the  last  year  than  before." 

The  average  annual  increase  of  Presbyterian  Ministers  in 
connection  with  the  Triennial  Assembly,  since  1840,  has  been 
but  twenty-eight.  In  the  other  branch  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  (according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,)  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  number 
of  Candidates  for  the  Ministry  during  the  last  five  years. 

A  late  writer  in  the  Ohio  Observer,  in  reference  to  the 
field  in  Northern  Ohio,  which  the  Theological  Department  of 
Western  Reserve  College  is  designed  especially  to  supply,  says: 

"  We  have  a  demand  for"  twenty  Ministers  every  year,  in  order  to 
supply  ordinary  vacancies  and  to  do  our  proportion  of  the  work  of  Mis- 
sions." 

And  yet  the  last  class  of  Theological  Graduates  at  that  In- 
stitution numbered  but  six — all  but  one  of  whom  were  engaged 
before  they  left  the  Seminary.  This  writer  recollects  but  two 
Ministers,  for  the  last  five  years,  who  came  from  the  East,  and 
still  remain  on  the  Reserve ;  but,  within  the  same  period,  as 
many  who  were  on  the  field  have  returned,  so  that  nothing  has 
been  gained  from  the  older  States. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Education  Society  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  reveals  a  similar  state  of  things,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  extract : 

"  It  is  a  subject  of  painful  consideration  which  addresses  itself  to  the 
Church,  whence  we  shall  supply  the  existing  demand  for  Ministerial 
labor.  Our  duty  is  as  clear  and  imperative  as  the  word  and  the  pro- 
vidence of  God  can  make  it.  Independently  of  the  heathen,  who  are 
stretching  out  their  hands  to  us  as  well  as  to  others  for  aid.  the  na- 
tural increase  of  our  Church  is  suffering  in  many  places  from  spiritual 
famine,  while  the  immigrant  Germans,  from  language  and  Church 
connection,  naturally  look  to  us  for  religious  instruction.  This  subject 
becomes  more  painful  when  we  consider  that,  since  1842,  when  the 
Church  at  large  was  blessed  with  extensive  revivals  of  religion,  the 
number  of  Beneficiaries  has  diminished  constantly  until  the  present 
time,  whilst  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  Theological  Students  who  sustain  themselves." 

The  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  D.  D.,  in  a  Discourse  recently 
delivered  in  Boston^  said  that — 
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"  If  one  thing  more  than  another  made  him  tremble  for  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  it  was  that  so  few  pious  young  men  of  late  years  have 
entered  upon  a  course  of  study  in  our  literary  Institutions.  Almost  ail 
literary  professions  were  crammed,  but  the  demand  for  Ministers  was 
never  greater.  If  he  had  now  one  or  two  hundred  Ministers,  he  could 
find  work  for  them,  especially  in  the  West." 

Individuals  who  are  toiling  in  the  Western  field  are  known 
to  have  visited  more  or  less  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  at 
the  East,  within  a  few  months  past,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing additional  laborers,  but  have  gone  back  in  despair  of  help. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Home  Missionary,  it  is  said — 

"  From  all  parts  of  the  Missionary  field  our  Agents  and  Missionaries 
send  up  their  '  special'  solicitations  for  more  laborers,  and  d\vell  on  the 
peculiarities  which  seem  to  each  to  demand  a  preference  for  the  field 
which  he  presents.  Bet  neither  the  resources  of  the  Society,  nor  the 
number  of  suitable  laborers,  will  allow  these  calls  to  be  met.  What, 
fellow-Christians  and  Churches  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  shall  be  done  in  this 
emergency  ?  " 

We  reply,  that  so  far  as  providing  "  suitable  laborers"  is 
concerned,  the  answer  is  easy — we  must  urge  on  the  work  of 
raising  up  a  Native  Ministry  at  the  West.  Otherwise  the 
sublime  and  heavenly  enterprise  in  which  the  American  Home 
Missionary  Society  is  engaged,  to  say  nothing  of  others,  must 
be  inevitably  retarded,  and  that  at  the  very  time  when  it 
should  advance  with  an  all-pervading  energy. 

We  must  be  consistent.  That  divine  instrumentality  which 
we  make  first  in  our  reasonings,  we  must  not  put  last  nor  mid- 
dle in  our  benevolent  efforts.  Otherwise  the  million,  for  which 
there  is  at  present  no  Evangelical  Ministry  provided,  will  soon 
be  two  millions,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  and  thus,  as  to  all 
practical  purposes,  the  argument  against  the  Ministry  would 
be  constantly  gaining  strength. 

The  Great  Practical  GIuestion. 

This  brings  us  to  the  great  practical  question  which  de- 
mands our  attention  on  the  present  occasion,  viz.  :    What  rela- 
tion does  this  Society  siistain  to  the  loork  of  providing  the 
West  with  an  intelligent  and  Evangelical  Ministry  7 

We  answer,  1,  That  our  Churches  are  dependent  on  Col- 
leges and  Theological  Seminaries  for  the  education  of  their 
Pastors.  There  are  exceptions,  but  this  is  the  rule.  An  edu- 
cated and  godly  Ministry  has  ever  been  the  strength  and  the 
glory  of  these  Churches.  Our  ancestors,  as  we  have  seen, 
dreaded  to  leave  an  illiterate  Ministry  to  the  Churches  after 
the  living  generation  should  lie  in  the  dust.    We  profess  to 
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fallow  in  their  footsteps.  The  progfeas  <^  the  worlds  too,  only 
brinss  npoo  ns  modres  of  increased  power  to  be  taithfal  in 
this  work.    Hence  the  necessity  of  si::h  T  -  ?  as  it  is 

the  olfect  of  this  Society  to  secure. 

2;  The  establishment  of  Oolkges  at  the  West  widens 
the  field  fiom  which  candidates  for  the  Mioistry  can  he 
selected,  and  dins  increases  the  probalMlity  that  the  average 
standard  <^  q[iialific«tion  will  be  higher. 

3l  The  edocatkn  oi  yoimg  men  at  different  points  of  the 
West  secnrra  a  proper  difusion  of  those  who  enter  the  Minis- 
try. The  want  of  snch  diffbsKm  has  doubtless  been  greatly- 
indnential  m  producing  that  im{»ession  in  respect  to  a  surplus 
of  Ministers,  which  now  seems  likely  to  rcsnlt  in  serions  disaster 
to  the  Chnreb.  Ybong  m^!,  bom  and  edneated  at  the  West, 
will  be  likely  to  lire^  and  labor,  and  die  there. 

4:,  Those  who  are  trained  on  the  spot,  other  tilings  being 
eqnal^  are  best  adapted  to  the  coimtry,  and  most  likely  to  be 
ns^iiL  They  grow  np  in  sympathy  with  the  people,  know 
their  eirciunstances,  and  <^  appreciate  their  difficulties ;  are 
femiliar  with  their  modes  of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action, 
and  can  throw  th^  influence  thron^h  ninnerons  channels. 
which  would  be  dosed  to  those  who  were  trained  elsewhere. 

5,  An  adequate  supply  cannot  he  furnished  hy  the 
East.  It  would  be  {veposterous  to  e:xpect  such  a  supply  even 
of  present  danands;  but  those  d^nands  are  annually  increas- 
ing widi  a  fearful  rapidity.  Since  our  last  anniversary,  ler- 
iiiory  has  been  added  to  our  natiotial  domain  sufficient  to  make 
mote  dian  one  himdred  and  thirty  States,  equal  in  size  to  the 
neble  little  State  in  which  we  are  now  assembled :  add  Oregon. 
and  thfsre  are  seventy  States  of  the  size  of  New- York.  The 
}Heseitf  population  d  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Dlinoft^  is  greater,  by  half  a  million,  than  that  d  the  thirteen 
Gfrfooies  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Since 
the  feonding  of  Western  Beserve  Cdlege,  in  1S26.  the  popn- 
laticMi  of  Ohio  akme  has  increased  by  not  less  than  one  million. 
The  average  annnal  increase  of  the  population  <^  New  Eng- 
land iar  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history,  was  abom  one 
thousand.  At  this  rate  it  would  have  required  one  thousand 
years  fer  its  popidation  to  have  equaled  the  increase  in  Ohio 
fot  the  last  twenty-two  years ;  and  the  populatKMi  of  the  whole 
country,  sixty-eig^  years  afler  its  setdement,  was  only  one- 
fifih  of  this  increase.  At  the  above  average  rate  of  increase,  it 
would  have  been  300  years  before  the  populadon  of  New  Eng- 
land would  have  equaled  the  present  annual  addition  to  oik 
popidaiioiL  fiom  fiiie^n  immigration  alone.    Thus  we  might 
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go  on  with  our  arithmedc.  till  we  shcmld  be  cCTafomirf  and 
orenrhelmed  !  Nothing,  then,  can  be  more  preposteroos  tieui 
the  idea  that  the  Eastern  Slates  can  naeet  thdr  own  demands 
for  an  educated  ^linistry.  and  the  demands  of  the  heathen 
■\roi!d.  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  wants  of  the  misrhty 
and  still  expandicg  West. 

6,  Colleges,  located  at  projjer  points  thronghont  the  West, 
will  greatly  increase  the  number  of  young  men  on  that  field 
who  will  obtain  an  edocatioiL  It  k  not  only  true  that  Easiein 
Institutions  can  never  sopply  its  vast  wants  by  educated  Toane 
men.  drawn  from  their  own  fields,  but  they  can  Dever  snpply 
the  deficiency  fr>om  the  West.  Probably  not  one  in  twenty  of 
those  who  have  been  educated  in  Western  Colleges,  would 
ever  have  crossed  the  AUeghEinies  to  find  a  Literarv  Instimtion. 
becatise,  (I.)  The  expense  of  an  education  would  have  been  es^ 
sentially  increased.  (2.)  The  idea  of  distance,  and  separation 
from  home  and  friends,  wotild  have  sensibly  affected  the  minds 
of  inexperienced  and  timid  youth  when  about  to  decide  so  im- 
portant a  qnesdon.  (3.)  The  existence  of  Institutions  which  are 
seen,  and  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  communities  where  thev 
are  located,  awaken  in  many  a  young  man  the  first  i'5ea  of  ob- 
taining a  Collegiate  Education.  There  is  the  ^atherins  and 
dispersion  of  sttidents.  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  and 
especially  with  circles  of  relatives  and  friends.  At  the  great 
convocations,  too.  at  comroeocenient.  the  eyes  of  thousands  are 
opened  to  the  importance  of  education,  and  strontr  desires  are 
awakened  in  the  minds  of  young  men  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
advantages  which  Colleges  afford.  On  some  such  c«ecasion.  an 
aodience  of  thousands,  assembled  perhaps  in  a  Western  2Tx?ve. 
for  die  want  of  an  edifice  sufficiently  ample,  is  often  thrilled  by 
the  eloquence  of  ardent  young  men,  fresh  from  the  halls  of 
science  :  and  the  effect  is  greatly  heighiened  bv  the  fact  that 
they  are  natives  of  the  soil,  or  have  :  i  the  West  as  their 

home,  and  are  consequently  a  part  :;  "..:r  people. 

On  one  such  occasion  a  young  man  sat  amors-  the  crowd, 
and,  as  he  listened,  a  desire  to  obtain  an  education  was 
awakened,  and  kindled  to  a  flame,  and  he  resolved  that  be 
would  never  rest  till  he  had  availed  himself  of  the  advantases 
of  the  Institution.  But  his  father  was  in  siraitene<d  circum- 
stances, and  knew  not  how  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
his  son  till  he  should  beoome  of  age.  For  the  time  beins  the 
sou  abandoned  the  execution  K>i  his  -■''--??,  but  his  "^     - 

labors  were  within  sound  of  the  College  :  r      and  everv  - . 

reminded  him  of  privileges  of  which  he  could  not  avail  him- 
self, and  served  f  ?  within.    Ifendss  and 
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in  the  College  and  in  the  preparatory  department,  and  have  gone  out  to 
become  teachers,  to  enter  professions,  or  to  occupy  other  posts  of  use- 
fulness in  various  parts  of  our  country. 

The  religious  character  of  the  College  may  be  seen  from  the  pro- 
portion of  pious  students  at  any  given  period.  For  instance,  of  those 
whose  names  appear  on  the  Catalogue  of  1843-4,  the  proportion  of  the 
professedly  pious  is  82  out  of  123,  or  two-thirds.  Taking  the  Cata- 
logues of  six  successive  years,  beginning  with  1837-8,  the  proportion  is 
a  fraction  less.  But  if  for  those  si.x  years,  we  omit  the  preparatory 
classes,  and  take  only  the  Collegiate  and  Theological,  the  ratio  of  the 
pious  students  varies  but  a  trifle  from  four-fifths.  The  present  year  the 
ratio  for  all  the  Departments  is  three-fourths. 

The  influence  of  such  a  proportion  of  pious  students  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  the  institution  and  to  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  powerful 
in  rendering  the  discipline  of  the  College  easy  and  successful,  and  in 
making  the  College  community  peaceful  and  happy.  The  theological 
students  perform  much  labor  in  the  small  vacant  parishes  and  destitute 
places  in  the  vicinity,  and  pious  students  of  all  classes  are  extensively 
employed,  within  a  circuit  of  six  or  eight  miles,  in  sustaining  Sabbath 
Schools  and  Bible  Classes.  There  are  at  the  present  time  10  Schools, 
in  which  24  students  are  employed  as  teachers,  and  in  which  there  are 
from  three  to  four  hundred  Sabbath  School  scholars  in  weekly  attend- 
ance. This  system  of  benevolent  effort  has  been  sustained  here,  with  a 
good  degree  of  zeal  and  fidelity,  for  nearly  twenty  years. 

This  College  originated  when  the  missionary  spirit  in  this  country 
was  young  and  active,  and  the  church  and  her  ministry  earnestly 
sought  the  extension  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  revivals  of  re- 
ligion were  highly  prized  and  extensively  prevalent.  The  same  spirit 
has  extensively  prevailed  in  this  College  from  its  early  foundation,  and 
revivals  of  religion  have  been  of  frequent  recurrence. 

The  College  fast  and  concert  of  prayer  in  February  is  always  ob- 
served in  this  Institution,  and  is  frequently  attended  with  a  season  of 
spiritual  quickening  of  more  or  less  continuance.  These  seasons  are 
often  attended  with  the  manifest  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  and  assume 
the  character  of  a  marked  revival.  For  an  example,  I  give  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  official  Report  of  the  Faculty  to  the  Trustees  for 
the  year  1843 : — 

"  In  the  month  of  March,  a  revival  of  religion  that  had  been  for 
some  time  in  steady  progress  in  the  church,  extended  itself  throughout 
tlie  College.  At  that  time  there  were  not  more  than  twenty-three  or 
twenty-five  students  on  the  ground  who  were  not  professors  of  religion. 
Of  these  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  one  half  were  converted 
to  God,  most  of  Avhom  have  since  connected  themselves  with  the  Col- 
lege church,  or  with  other  churches,  and  are  honoring  the  Gospel  by 
consistent  Christian  deportment.  The  results  of  this  revival  have  been 
very  precious,  as  seen  not  only  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  but  also  in 
the  increased  spirituality  of  the  church  and  the  general  good  order  of 
the  College." 

God  has  not  forgotten  his  covenant,  and  the  present  year  is  to  be 
added  to  the  years  of  revival.-  During  the  last  term,  a  very  pleasant 
state  of  religious  interest  existed  in  the  College  congregation.  The 
members  of  the  church  were,  as  a  body,  greatly  revived  and  refreshed. 
Several  of  the  students  were,  as  it  is  believed,  made  the  subjects  of  sa- 
ving grace  ;  and  two  persons  belonging  to  families  connected  with  the 
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College  congregation,  also  indulged  hope  of  having  passed  from  death 
unto  life.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  almost  every  case  where  this 
happy  change  is  believed  to  have  taken  place,  it  was  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  on  the  Sabbath— illustrating 
the  truth  of  the  apostolic  declaration,  "  It  pleased  God  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching,  to  save  them  that  believe."  ^ 

Wabash  College. — The  following  sketch  was  furnished 
by  Prof  E.  O.  Hovey  : 

"  The  early  efforts,  (and  I  hope  also  the  later,)  were  accompanied 
with  much  fervent  prayer.  Those  present  at  the  first  three  days'  meet- 
ing of  several  almost  penniless  Home  Missionaries,  with  a  few  elders 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Crawfordsville,  at  the  house  of  Rev. 
James  Thompson,  to  consult  and  pray  for  the  welfare,  spiritual  and  in- 
tellectual, of  the  Wabash  country,  will  never  forget  the  earnest  prayer 
offered  for  divine  guidance  and  blessing,  especially  the  closing  scene, 
when,  upon  the  spot  selected  for  the  Wabash  College,  in  the  midst  of 
nature's  unbroken  loneliness,  they  once  more  implored  the  divine  bles- 
sing to  follow  their  decisions.*  The  first  operations  of  the  Institution 
as  a  preparatory  school,  under  the  care  of  one  teacher,  now  Prof  Mills, 
were  shaped  by  much  valuable  religious  influence,  and  during  this  in- 
cipient period,  several  hopeful  conversions  occurred.  Yet  it  was  not 
till  about  two  years  after  the  College  proper  was  organized,  under  the 
Presidency  of  Rev.  Elihu  Baldwin,  D.  D..  that  there  was  a  distinctly 
marked  revival  of  rehgion  in  the  winter'  of  1838.  During  this  term 
there  were  about  ninety  students  in  attendance,  of  whom  not  far  from 

*The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  now  one  of  the  agents  of  this  Society,  who  was  present 
at  this  meeting,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  scene  to  which  allusion  is  here 
made  : — 

"  Being  at  the  time  an  Agent  of  the  Am.  Education  Soc.,I  became  acquainted 
with  the  painful  destitution  of  educated  ministers  in  Indiana  ;  and  I  learned  from 
the  brethren,  that  for  the  last  four  years  they  had  been  urging  the  moral  destitution 
of  that  state  on  the  attention  of  the  Eastern  Churches  and  Theological  Seminaries 
— imploring  their  aid  in  sending  more  laborers  into  that  great  field,  whitening  and 
perishing  for  the  harvest.  And  that  for  these  four  years  of  agonizing  entreaty,  only 
two  additional  ministers  could  be  obtained  for  a  population — then  (1832) — of  400,- 
000.  This  was  a  most  depressing  demonstration  that  the  East  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  furnish  pastors  for  the  teeming  multitudes  of  that  great  state.  At  the  same 
time  it  was  found  that  there  were  some  12  or  15  pious  young  men  of  the  best  prom- 
ise in  the  churches  of  the  Wabash  country,  who  would  study  for  the  Ministry, 
could  they  but  have  the  facilities  of  education. 

This  seemed,  in  those  circumstances,  the  clearest  providential  indication  to 
found  a  College,  for  the  education  of  such  young  men.  After  conversation  and 
correspondence  with  all  the  brethren  for  6  or  8  weeks,  a  general  meeting  for  ma- 
turer  deliberation  and  prayer  was  held  at  Crawfordsville,  in  which  the  most  solemn 
and  delightful  sense  of  the  divine  presence  seemed  to  pervade  every  bosom.  In 
the  end,  the  judgment  of  the  meeting  was  expressed  in  a  unanimous  vote, — trust- 
ing in  God,  to  attempt  the  founding  of  a  College  for  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  Christian  Ministry.  We  then  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the  intended  location, 
in  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneeling  on  the  snow,  we  dedicated  the  ground 
to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  for  a  Christian  College." 
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30  were  hopefully  pious.     Of  the  remainder  about  thirty  were  recorded 
among  the  hopeful  subjects  of  the  revival.     In  1840  and  in  1841  were 
also  seasons  of  special  interest,   as  the  fruits  of  which  some  ten  or 
twelve,  it  is  thought,  professed  faith  in  Christ.     In  1843  there  was  an 
interesting  revival,   bringing  under   the  influence  of  religion  some  of 
the  finest  minds  in  the  Institution.     In  1846,  1847,  and  1848,  we  enjoyed 
seasons  of  especial  interest, — so  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years  the  In- 
stitution has  been  visited  with  seven  revivals.     Other  seasons  of  more 
than  usual  seriousness  have  occurred,  and  several  conversions  not  con- 
nected with  special  excitement.     One  young  man  who  had  wandered 
to  the  West  chiefly  to  gratify  curiosity,  providentially  turned  his  steps 
to  Wabash  College.     After  being  here  a  few  weeks,  a  fellow-student, 
(who  himself,  from  a  boy  behind  the  counter  of  a  tippling  shop,  had 
become  a  student  and  a  Christian  m  Wabash  College,  and  novv  a  min- 
ister of  the  gospel,)  perceived  that  this  stranger  was  troubled  in  rnind, 
and  seemed  unusually  sad.     He  kindly  asked  him  to  his  room  and  in- 
quired the  cause — asked  him  if  he  was  sick  ;  he  answered,  "  No — but 
I  find  1  have  a  soul  to  be  saved  or  lost !"     He  became  a  decided  and 
active  Christian.     Another,  born  of  Roman  Catholic  Parents,  has,  we 
trust,  found  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  makes  free.     It  is  thought 
that  there  have  been  at  least  eighty-five  conversions  of  students  con- 
nected with  this  Institution.     Of  the  five  hundred  and  seventy-one  stu- 
dents that  have  been  connected  with  the  College,  220  were  either  pious 
or  became  so  after  joining  College.     Fifty-two  have  been  graduated,  of 
whom  thirty-nine  were  hopefully  pious.     Twenty-tioo  of  the  thirty-nine 
ii)ere  converted  xchile  connected  xcith  the  Institution.     Thirty-four  are 
preaching  in  connection  with  different  denominations  ;  four  or  five  are 
now  engaged,  or  about  to  engage,  in  the  study  of  Theology.     So  that 
ohout  four- fifths  of  all  our  graduates  are  either  m  the  ministry,  or  are 
preparing  for  it.     I  can  add  some  facts,  showing  the  efficiency  and  suc- 
cess of  our  graduates.     In  connection  with  the  labors  of  those  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  some  20  new  churches  have  been  planted  in  In- 
diana.    Some  have  labored  in  Illinois  and  Iowa,  of  whose  success  I 
have  not  facts  to  state.     They  have  had  under  their  labors  about  25 
distinct  revivals  of  religion  of  greater  or  less  extent.     In  these  revivals 
between  400  and  500  individuals  indulged  a  hope  in  Chiist.     With  all 
our  imperfections,  we  cannot,  but  feel  that  God  has  owned  and  blessed 
our  eflbrts,  and  that  the  time  and  money  have  been  well  expended  for 
public  utility,  were  we  to  regard  only  the  obvious  results.     But  with 
your  view,  that  a  "  College  is  a  tree  of  centuries,"  may  we  not  hope  that 
ours,  as  it  grows,  will  shed  its  fruit  and  extend  its  shade  for  the  good  of 
many  generations." 

Illinois  College. — This  Institution  had  a  religious  origin 
in  a  double  sense.  The  first  movements  in  reference  to  it  were 
made  by  Home  Missionaries  and  others  in  the  State  of  Illinois, 
interested  in  education  and  religion.  Subsequently  there  was 
a  union  formed  with  them  by  an  association  of  young  men 
organized  at  Yale  College,  with  a  view  of  estabhshing  a  Col- 
lege in  that  State.  The  idea  of  such  an  enterprise  originated 
in  a  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting  Missions,  and  previous  to 
any  knowledge  of  the  movements  for  the  same  object  in  Il- 
linois. 
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The  President  of  the  InstitntioiijRev.  J.M.  Sturtevant,  D.D. 
in  a*  recent  communication,  says — 

"  In  the  history  of  this  College  (founded  in  1830)  there  have  been 
at  least  six  marked  seasons  of  religious  revival.  One  occurred  in  1832 
in  connection  with  a  revival  in  the  village — one  in  1834  when  there  was 
no  revival  in  the  village,  and  neither  Faculty  nor  students  attended  re- 
ligious meetings  much  in  town — one  in  1838  both  in  town  and  Col- 
lege— one  in  1842,  and  another  in  1848.  Of  all  these,  that  in  1834  was 
the  most  general,  powerful,  and  permanent.  It  pervaded  the  whole 
College.  Our  then  large  dining-room  was  converted  into  a  place  of 
solemn  religious  gathering,  and  the  stoutest  hearts  seemed  to  bow 
before  God's  truth,  and  yield  to  the  power  of  his  Spirit.  All  the  other 
five  however  have  been  seasons  of  the  right  hand  of  the  Most  High, 
and  none  of  them  more  obviously  so,  than  that  of  last  Winter.  Its 
fruits  are  still  among  us,  and  will  I  believe  last  forever. 

How  many  young  men  have  been  in  the  judgment  of  charity  con- 
verted in  these  revivals,  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy;  but 
the  number  with  some  probability  may  have  reached  as  high  as  one 
hundred.  Not  a  few  of  them  too  have  been  young  men  who  came  to 
College  without  a  religious  education,  and  without  religious  principles. 
Some  of  this  class  are  now  highly  esteemed  and  useful  Ministers  ol'the 
Gospel.  I  will  mention  the  case  of  two  brothers  who  had  been  brought 
up  principally  within  the  mining  region,  and  without  any  religion.  One 
of  these  started  for  New  Orleans  to  make  his  fortune  ;  but  the  thought 
occurred  to  him  that  he  would  stop  at  this  Institution,  and  improve  his 
education  a  little.  He  accordingly  joined  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, with  no  idea  of  remaining  more  than  six  months  or  a  year.  But 
he  soon  changed  his  mind,  and  resolved  on  a  collegiate  course.  By 
his  influence  a  younger  brother  was  induced  to  come  also.  In  the  revi- 
val of  1834,  both  were  converted.  Both  were  afterwards  graduated 
with  honor,  and  are  now  preaching  Christ  with  much  acceptance  and 
success. 

Some  six  hundred  young  men  have  been  educated  in  the  Prepara- 
tory and  Collegiate  Departments  of  the  Institution.  The  number  of 
graduates  is  eighty-seven.  Of  these  graduates,  41  have  either  entered 
ttie  ministry,  or  are  now  in  the  process  of  preparation  for  it,  and  some 
six  or  eight  more  are  very  usefully  employed  as  teachers.  Another  is 
a  prominent  and  highly  worthy  member  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
and  one  is  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Iowa.  With  scarce  an  ex- 
ception the  influence  of  these  graduates  will  be  found  to  be  in  favor  of 
the  great  fundamental  principles  of  Protestant  Christianity. 

Of  those  who  have  left  the  College  without  graduating,  a  much  less 
precise  account  can  be  given.  Very  many  of  these,  however,  have 
been  for  a  greater  or  less  number  of  years  highly  useful  teachers  of 
schools ;  a  goodly  number  are  preachers  of  the  Gospel  in  different 
denominations.  One  of  them,  a  Methodist,  who  left  College  at  the 
close  of  his  Freshman  year,  went  directly  into  the  itinerating  system  of 
that  denomination.  He  rose  very  speedily  to  marked  distinction,  and 
though  his  labors  soon  ended  by  what  seemed  to  us  an  untimely  death, 
he  left  behind  him  a  pathway  of  light  which  will  lead  many  of  his 
brethren  onwards  to  higher  attainments,  both  in  knowledge  and  piety. 
He  was  a  man  of  a  truly  enlarged  and  evangelical  spirit. 

The  information  which  I  have  thus  given,  is  meagre  and  unsatis- 
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factory,  as  all  attempts  to  represent  the  influence  of  God's  truth,  and 
the  agencies  of  his  Spirit  by  figures,  must  be.  The  religious  history 
of  this  College,  to  be  known  and  appreciated,  must  have  been  seen  and 
felt.  It  is  recorded  on  high,  and  it  is  written  in  the  minds  and  hearis 
of  its  Instructors  and  pupils,  and  in  the  religious  condition  of  a  great 
and  growing  state  ;  and  written,  it  is  believed,  in  unefiiaccable  lines  of 
light.  It  has  been  a  history  of  revivals — of  conversions  from  sin  to 
God — of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel.  Sometimes  our  sky  has  been 
overcast,  and  the  powers  of  evil  have  seemed  ready  to  overwhelm  us. 
But  still  the  Lord  has  not  forgotten  us.  He  has  come  again  in  his 
mercy,«dispelled  the  clouds,  and  filled  our  mouths  with  laughter  and 
our  tongues  with  singing.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the  present  religious 
state  of  the  Institution,  is  more  sound  and  more  prosperous,  than  at  any 
former  period  of  its  history." 

Marietta  College. — This  Institution  was  founded  in 
1833,  mainly  with  a  view  to  meet  demands  for  competent 
teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  In  respect  to  the  religious 
history  of  the  Institution,  the  President,  Rev.  Henry  Smith, 
D.  D.,  writes  to  the  Secretary — 

"No  records  have  been  kept  of  the  revivals  which  have  occurred  in 
Marietta  College,  so  that  the  labor  of  collecting  the  facts  which  would 
be  in  point  to  your  object,  would  be  very  great,  and  the  results  at  best 
imperfect.  I  will  however  give  you,  as  far  as  I  can,  the  answer  to  your 
questions.  The  number  of  revivals  which  have  occurred  during  the 
history  of  the  College,  is  seven  ;  and  they  have  so  occurred,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  that  no  class  haspassed  through  College  without  witness- 
inor  one  or  more  of  them.  The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  amongst 
those  who  have  completed  their  College  course,  is  as  nearly  as  I  ara 
able  to'remember  from  consulting  the  catalogue,  23 — the  whole  number 
of  graduates  being  precisely  100.  The  proportion  converted  of  those 
who  have  been  members  of  the  College  or  Scientific  classes,  and  left 
before  the  completion  of  their  course,  I  am  not  able  to  give,  but  pre- 
sume it  to  have  been  quite  as  large.  The  Academy  and  Scientific 
classes  have  always  shared  in  these  revivals,  so  that  it  would  present 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  their  power  or  their  real  effects,  to  confine 
the  inquiry  to  the  College  classes.  [According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Linsley,  first  President  of  the  College,  from  eight  1x)  ten  hope- 
ful conversions  occurred  each  year  in  the  several  departments  of  the 
Institution,  for  the  first  ten  years  of  its  existence.] 

Of  the  100  graduates,  the  number  who  were  hopefully  pious  upon 
entering  College,  is  60,  leaving  a  remainder  of  17  who  have  left  Col- 
lege without  a  hope  in  Christ.  These  statistics  show  that  more  than 
half  of  the  whole  number  of  those  who  have  finished  their  College 
course  and  who  entered  College  impenitent,  left  it  the  hopeful  friends 
of  the  Redeemer.  In  regard  to  the  number  of  our  graduates  who  are 
either  in  the  ministry  or  looking  to  it,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
exactness.  As  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  number  \s  fifty  three. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  first  revival  (which  like  all 
the  rest  affected  simultaneously  both  the  town  and  the  College)  was 
the  conversion  of  three  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  the  only 
three  who  were  not  the  professed  friends  of  Christ  at  the  original  organ- 
ization of  the  Corporation." 
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Knox  College. — lu  the  language  of  one  of  the  Founders 
of  this  Institution,  "  The  object  which  gave  birth  to  the  enter- 
prise was  that  of  ditiusing  over  an  important  region  of  country. 
at  an  early  day,  the  combined  influences  of  education  and  reli- 
gion."    Rev.  Prof  Gale,  in  a  letter  just  received,  says, 

"  There  are  now  in  our  College  proper  52  attending  Members.  Thirty- 
eight  of  these  fifty-two  are  Professors  of  Religion — five  of  them  in  the 
Methodist  connection,  one  in  the  Baptist,  and  one  Moravian ;  the  rest 
are  members  of  Presbyterian  or  Congregational  Churches — sixteen 
have  been  graduated  at  this  College  (the  first  in  1846) ;  all  but  one  of 
whom  were  Protessors  of  Religion,  and  are  either  preparing  for  the 
Ministry  br  engaged  in  teaching;  two  are  members  of  the  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary  in  the  City  of  New- York.  Repeated  Revivals  have 
taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the  College.  The  number  of 
hopeful  converts  I  am  unable  to  determine.  I  can  recollect  rising  of 
fifty  in  the  Collegiate  and  Academical  departments.  I  have  not  kept 
a  list,  but  considerably  more,  I  think,  have  been  the  hopeful  subjects  of 
grace.  The  number  of  young  men  now  in  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment is  seventy-five.  About  one-third  of  these  are  Professors  of  Reli- 
gion, and  rising  of  that  number  preparing  for  College." 

Vv^iTTENBERG  COLLEGE. — The  end  for  which  it  was  esta- 
blished is  thus  defined  in  its  Constitution — "  The  object  of  this 
Institution  shall  be,  the  promotion  of  Religion,  Literature,  and 
Science  in  general ;  but  especially  the  education  of  men  of  ap- 
proved piety  and  talents  for  the  Ministry  of  the  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Church."  The  President,  under  date  of  March  21st,  1S48, 
writes — "  Our  winter  session  has  been  signahzed  by  a  precious 
revival  of  religion.  Eight  of  our  Students  have  professed  conver- 
sion to  God,  and  after  a  course  of  Religious  Instruction  continu- 
ing two  months,  made  a  profession  of  Christ  on  the  last  Sabbath 
of  our  session,  the  12th  of  March.  They  are  all  intellectually 
and  morally  promising  youths;  and  it  was  a  deeply  solemn 
scene  to  see  them  surround  the  table  of  the  Lord.  At  the  close 
of  the  term  there  was  not  a  single  room  in  the  College  in  which 
morning  and  evening  devotions  were  not  held." 

In  the  proceedingsof  the  Convention  of  the  General  Synod 
of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod  of  the  United  States,  just 
published,  it  is  said — 

"  Wittenberg  College,  which  this  Synod  aids  in  supporting,  has  now 
been  in  operation  two  years  and  a  half.  The  Lord  has  graciously 
smiled  upon  this  important  enterprise,  and  signally  blessed  the  efforts 
of  its  friends  from  its  incipiency  to  the  present  time.  It  is  in  favor  with 
the  citizens  of  Springfield,  where  it  is  located,  and  popular  throughout 
the  Churches  of  the  State.  The  number  of  Students  connected  Avith  it 
during  the  last  term  was  108." 
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There  are  at  the  present  time  fifty-one  Candidates  for  the 
Ministry  connected  with  the  Institution,  fifteen  of  whom  are 
pursuing  theological  studies. 

Lane  Theological  Seminary.  —  From  the  last  Tri- 
ennial Catalogue  of  this  Institution,  it  appears  that  since 
the  Seminary  went  into  operation,  as  a  Theological  School, 
in  1834,  about  300  young  men  have  been  there  educated 
for  the  Gospel  Ministry.  The  great  majority  of  these,  as 
we  might  justly  expect,  have  selected  the  West  as  their 
field  of  labor,  especially  the  three  States  of  Ohio,  Indyina,  and 
Illinois.  But  they  have  literally  gone  into  all  the  earth  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature.  Of  those  whose  fields  of 
labor  have  been  known  to  the  faculty,  there  have  been  settled 
in  Ohio  56,  Illinois  29,  Indiana  23,  Massachusetts  9,  New- 
York  8,  Missouri  7,  Michigan  5,  Kentucky  4,  Mississippi  3, 
Iowa  3,  Wisconsin  3,  Maine  2,  New  Hampshire  2,  New  Jersey 
2,  Pennsylvania  2,  Maryland  2,  Alabama  2,  Connecticut  1, 
Tennessee  I,  North  Carolina  1,  Oregon  1,  Texas  1,  Sioux 
Country  1,  Canada  1,  Africa  3,  Sandwich  Islands  2,  Hindostan 
2,  Persia  2,  China  1,  Palestine  1,  Siam  1,  Ceylon  1,  Jamaica  1. 
And  their  labors  have  not  been  in  vain  in  the  Lord.  Three 
or  four  years  ago  the  faculty  took  pains  to  collect  statistics  of 
the  results  of  labor,  and  it  was  estimated  that  in  ten  years,  not 
less  than  2500  souls  had  been  gathered  into  the  Churches  by 
means  of  those  who  had  gone  from  the  Seminary. 

Professor  D.  H.  Allen  writes  : — 

"  In  respect  to  religious  history,  I  think  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  four 
years,  we  have  enjoyed  special  evidences  of  the  presence  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  in  the  Seminary,  might  be  worthy  of  notice.  As  our  Students 
are  all  pious,  or  professedly  so,  a  Revival  here  cannot  be  expected  to 
manifest  all  the  scenes  of  interest  that  attend  Revivals  elsewhere ; 
still  they  have  been  truly  Revivals  (for  where  can  religion  be  re-vived 
except  Avhere  it  has  existed),  and  very  precious  R,evivals  have  they 
been  too,  resulting  in  a  higher  standard  of  holy  living  and  devotion  to 
Christ  than  is  usual  among  the  Candidates  lor  the  Ministry." 

These  are  precious  records  of  the  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  they  form  a  most  convincing  and  cheering  answer 
10  the  inquiry  instituted  above,  viz.  "  What  relations  does  this 
Society  sustain  to  the  work  of  providing  the  West  with  an  in- 
telligent and  godly  Ministry  ?" 

Frequency  of  Revivals. 

The  frequency  of  revivals  of  religion  in  Colleges  which 
are  under  Christian  influence,  forms  a  most  interesting  feature 
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in  the  history  of  such  Institutions.  From  the  above  sketches 
it  appears  that  six  Revivals  have  occurred  in  Ilhnois  College 
since  1830,  seven  in  Wabash  College  since  1832,  seven  in  Ma- 
rietta College  since  1833,  and  "  repeated  revivals"  in  Knox 
College  since  1841 — i.  e.,  since  the  period  at  which  they  were 
respectively  founded.  A  similar  frequency  of  revivals  cha- 
racterizes the  history  of  Eastern  Colleges.  In  the  space  of  25 
years,  ending  in  1837,  thirteen  special  revivals  occurred  in 
Yale  College,  besides  several  seasons  of  more  than  usual  reli- 
gious interest.  Middlebury  College,  in  the  space  of  forty 
years,  was  blessed  with  ten  revivals,  some  of  them  of  great 
power.  In  Amherst  College  five  Revivals  occurred  within  the 
compass  of  twelve  years,  ending  in  1835. 

In  some  important  respects,  truth  reaches  the  minds  of 
young  men  at  College  under  peculiar  advantages. 

"  There  is,"  says  Professor  Haddock,*  "  no  such  audience 
to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance,  so  quick 
to  see,  so  sensible  to  feel,  the  glorious  truth,  the  transcendent 
beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  so  fruit- 
ful triumphs.  The  Sermons  of  President  Dwight  on  Infidelity 
converted  the  College.  The  Lectures  of  Appleton  found  an 
intelligent  response  in  the  most  juvenile  understanding.  Clear 
logic  and  a  warm  heart  are  never  more  certain  to  be  appre- 
ciated than  by  an  assembly  of  young  men,  too  cultivated  not 
to  feel  the  force  of  argument,  and  still  too  generous  not  to  re- 
fuse their  homage  to  true  goodness. 

"  We  hear  a  great  deal  of  the  dangers  of  College,  and  yet 
I  know  of  no  place  so  safe  for  a  son  as  a  well-principled,  well- 
ordered  seat  of  science,  nor  any  discipline  so  likely,  with  God's 
blessing,  to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  critical  age 
of  incipient  manhood,  as  the  discipline  of  good  learning  and 
Christian  philosophy." 

Importance  of  Revivals  in  Colleges. 

The  'importa?ice  of  Revivals  in  such  Institutions  can 
scarcely  be  over-estimated.  "  Every  Student  in  a  College,  of 
respectable  talents  and  acquirements,"  says  a  late  writer,  "  may 
be  regarded  as  the  representative  of  at  least  one  thousand  im- 
mortal beings,  to  be  moulded  by  his  opinion  and  example." 
How  great  a  work  then  is  achieved  when  some  leading  spirit 
among  students  is  made  the  subject  of  renewing  grace  !  Pre- 
sident Edwards  referred  the  commencement  of  his  life  as  a 

*  Address  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston. 
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Christian  to  the  latter  part  of  his  College  course  at  Yale.  Dr. 
Dwight  joined  the  College  Church  while  a  Tutor  in  that  Insti- 
tution. Evarts  also,  and  Cornelius,  and  Nevins,  are  numbered 
among  its  converts.  So  also  of  the  living.  "  Not  a  few  of 
the  best  scholars  and  most  eminent  men  of  this  generation 
among  us,"  says  Professor  Haddock,  "  trace  back  their  Chris- 
tian experience,  the  spirit  that  animates  their  toils  and  the  sweet 
hope  that  brightens  life,  even  as  it  hastens  to  its  decline,  to 
some  season  of  spiritual  refreshing  among  the  groves  and  by 
the  altars  of  their  Alma  Mater." 


Conclusion. 

What  better  work,  then,  can  we  do  for  the  Church,  for  our 
country,  and  the  world,  for  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  for 
coming  ages,  than  to  aid  in  establishing  here  and  there  over 
the  magnificent  domain  of  the  West,  seats  of  science  under 
Christian  influence,  where  the  sons  of  the  West  may  be  ga- 
thered, the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  called  down,  intellect  and 
learning  consecrated,  and  laborers  prepared  to  go  forth  into  the 
BOUNDLESS  HARVEST  !  When  oppressed  with  the  magnitude 
of  this  work,  some  relief  is  brought  to  the  mind  by  the  fact, 
that  so  far  as  our  Western  boundary  is  concerned,  we  have 
reached  our  final  limit,  unless  another  Continent  should  be 
upheaved  from  the  depths  of  the  Pacific.  Tn  this  direction, 
therefore,  there  is  no  more  territory  to  be  acquired,  and  here 
the  restless  tide  of  emigration  which  has  so  long  been  flowing 
westward,  finds  an  impassable  barrier.  The  outlines  of  the 
vast  picture  are  drawn,  and  it  is  for  us,  and  those  who  come 
after  us,  to  fill  it  up.  Shall  it  be  covered  with  the  blackness 
of  darkness,   or  made  radiant  throughout  with  light 

AND    BEAUTY? 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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^Donations 


RECEIVED  SINCE  THE  LAST  REPORT. 


Abington,  Mass $56  00 

Aogusta,  N.  Y 13  00 

Andover,  Mass.,  Chapel  Cong.,  $2.5  00 
South  Ch.,  72  62 

97  62 

Aihbv,  Mass 46  35 

Ashfield,     " 16  89 

Amesbury,  "  to  constitute  Rev.  James 

Mordough  a  Life  Member 40  00 

Acworth,  N.  H.,  1st  Cong.  Ch.,  to  con- 
stitute Rev.  Edwin  S.  Wright,  Mrs. 
Es'her  Howard  and  Samuel  Finley, 

L.  Members 90  50 

Athol,   Mass.,  Dea.  Asa  Hill,  to  consti- 
tute himself  L.  M.,  30,  others  13  75      43  75 

Bloomfield.N.  J 37  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Presb.  Ch.,  $169  93 
"       3d     "        "        77  50 

247  43 

Bristol,  Ct 51  56 

Brooklyn,  Ct 36  25 

Brockport,  N.  Y 25  00 

Boston.  Mass.  : 

Mt.  Vernon  Ch $332  32 

Central  "   211  00 

Old  South     "  157  50 

Park  St.        "   85  on 

BowdoinSt."  85  00 

Pine  St.         "   57  72 

Salem  St.      "  174  00 

Miscellaneous : 

Hon.  Wm.  Appleton,  to 
constitute      himself     a 

L.  M 50  00 

A.  Kingman  25  ;  J.  Field 
25;  F.  Jones  10;  T.  D. 
auincey  10  ;  E.  \V.  Ba- 
ker 10  ;  W.  P.  Barnard 
3  ;  W.  R.  Spear,  5 ;  S. 
Tillson,  3;  cash,  I ; 92  60 

1244  54 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  2  individuals 7  00 

Bedford,  N-  H 27  18 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass 14  50 

Caldwell,  N.J 5  75 

Concord,  N.  H.,  1st  Cong.  Ch.,   $25  00 

4th      "       "        10  00 

35  00 

Colllnsville,  Ct 21  14 

Cambridgeport,  Mass. : 

Rev.  Mr.  Lovejoy's  Ch $.52  50 

"      "       Steam's      "   ....  50  00 

102  50 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Winthrop  Ch 22  00 

Canterbury,  Ct 4  00 

Cambridge,  Mass..  Hon  Joel  Parker 10  00 

Cornish,  N.  H.,  Miss  Eliia  Wellman,  to 

t 


constitute  J.  W.  Wellman  a  L.  M. . .      30  00 

Clochester,  Ct 33  29 

Cabotville,  Mass 27  00 

Clarkson,  N.  Y 4  50 

Chatham,  N.  H.,  Cong.  Ch 5  51 

Cummington,     Mass $8.50 

"    Village,         "     22  70 

"  HubbardsviUe "    8  66 

39  86 

Chester,  N.  H.,  1st  Cong.  Ch.,  to  con- 
stitute Rev.  L.  Armsby  a  L.  M 35  50 

Derby,  Ct 35  00 

Deep  River,  Ct.,   to  constitute  Rev.  F. 

W.  Chapman  a  L.  M 36  80 

Danbury ,  Ct  ,  1st  Cong.  Ch.  and  Society ,      41  70 

Danielsonvile,  Ct 3  50 

Dudley,  Mass 28  96 

Danvers,  North  Mass 100  00 

Danvers,  South    "    a  Lady 3  00 

Dover,  N.  H. : 

To    constitute    Rev.    Homer 

Barrows  a  L.  M $38  00 

Other  subscriptions 18  00 

56  00 

Enfield,  Ct 34  58 

Enfield,  Mass.,  Enfield  Benevolent  So- 
ciety      100  00 

Es5e.\ ,  Ct. : 
To  constitute  Rev.  Joseph  D. 

Hull  aL.  M $45  17 

In  part  to  constitute  John  H. 
Champlin  a  L.  M.,  by  his 

father 15  00 

In  part  to  constitute    Chas.  C. 
Champlin  a  L.  M.,  by  his 
mother 10  00 

70  17 

Exeter,  N.  H.  : 

1st  Church $11  12 

2d  Church U  00 

22  12 

East  Hampton,  Mass.  : 

Hon.  Sam'l  Williston $100  CO 

Other  subscriptions 18  10 

118  10 

East  Bridgewater,  Mass 7  90 

EllingionrCt 12  15 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  Central  Cong.  Ch.. .       25  00 
Fiancestown,  N.  H.  : 

To     constitute     Rev.     Jona. 

McGee  a  L.  M $38  50 

O  ther  contrib  ulions 2  50 

41  00 

Farmington,  Ct 62  09 

Fitchburg,  Alass.  : 

To   constitute  Rev.  E.  W.  Bullard, 
Mrs.  H.  N.  Bullard,  and  Dea   A. 
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Farwell,  L.  Members,   90  ;    other 

donations.  22  02 112  02 

Fitzwilliam.  N.  H.  : 
To  constitute  Rev.  A.  Jenkins  L.  M. 
44  27  ;  Levi  Tower  to  con.  himself 

aL.  M.  30  00 74  27 

Fulton,  N.  Y 51  00 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y.,  G.  Riley 5  00 

Franklin,  N.  H., 18  50 

Goshen,  Ct., 27  00 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  1st  Con.  Ch.,        21  00 
"  "      2d     "      "         250  00 

271  00 

Gardiner,  Me., 10  80 

Great  Barrinston,  Mass.,  to  constitute 

Rev.  J.  W.  Turner  a  L.  M., 30  00 

Grafton,  Mass 7  00 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y., 35  85 

Hadley,Mass., 21  50 

Henniker,    N.   H.,   to  constitute  Abel 

Conner  a  L.  M 33  00 

Hopkinton.  Mass 25  00 

Hartford,  Ct.,  IstCh., 218  00 

North  Ch., 96  12 

314  12 

Hardwick,  Mass C  00 

Hampton,  N.  II.,  in  part  to  constitute 

Rev.E.  D.  EldridgeaL.  M 23  37 

Hatfield,  Mass., 35  19 

Hinsdale,  Mass., 12  00 

Ipswich,  Mass 95  50 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  Pres.Ch. 45  07 

Lebanon,  ^f.   H.,  1st  Con.  Ch.,     61  25 

To    constitute    Dea.    Samuel 

Wood,2d,aL.M 30  00 

91  25 

Lowell,  Mass.,Applelon  St.Ch., 23  00 

Lyme,  Ct.,  Con.  Ch., 10  83 

Lee,  Mass., 33  38 

Lenox,  "     7  00 

Leominster,     "      to  constitute  Rev.  O. 

G.Hubbard  a  L.  M 54  00 

Lockport,  N.  Y 51  00 

Long-Meadow,  Mass., 26  72 

Mason  village,  N.  H.,  S.  Smith 5  00 

Meriden,  N.  H.,  to  constitute   Rev.  A. 

Blanchard  a  L.  M 38  29 

Millbury,    Mass.,     1st  Ch.,. ...  20  29 
2d    "     ....  11  00 

31  29 

Mason,  N.  H.,   to  constitute  Jonathan 

Batchelder  a  L.  M.,  by  himself, 30  00 

Madison,  N.J 18  75 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Syria,  Rev.  Mr.  Calhoun,        2  00 

Mount- Vernon,   N.  H., 8  46 

Monterey,  Mass.,  a  friend, 1  00 

Marlboro,       "        15  65 

Middleboro,  Mass.  : 

1st  Con.  Ch.,  to  con.  Rev.  J. 
W.  Putnam  L.  M 31  00 

2dCon.Ch 13  20 

44  20 

Manchester,  N.  H., 52  00 

Monson,  Mass 43  30 

New  Haven,  Ct  : 

1st  Church 238  00 

Nortli "    Timothy  Bishop    to 

cons,  himself  a  L.  M.  30  00 

other  donations  91  00 12100 

Chapel-st.  Ch.,  Elihu  Atwater 

to  cons,  himself  a  L.  M.  30  ; 

other  donations  49  50 79  50 

Yale  College, 102  00 

A.  Townsend 2  00 

542  50 

Norwalk,Ct 102  00 

North  Braintree,  Mass., 37  50 


New- York  City  : 
Central  Ch.,  J.  C.  Baldwin  for 
lands  in  Illinois,  since  sold 
and  payable  in  one  and  two 
years  500  00  ;  other  dona- 
tions 73  05 573  05 

Bleecker  St.  Pres.  Ch 150 

Mercer-St.  Ch., 146  58 

Broadway  Tabern.  Con.  Ch.,     49  00 
Brainerd   Pres.  Ch..,  Christo- 
pher  R.    Robert,  to    cons, 
himself  a  L.M.  30  00;  other 

donations  50  00 80  00 

John  McComb  5  flO  ;  Edward 

Crary2500 30  00 

1028  63 

Newark,  N.  J.  : 

1st  Presbyterian  Church, 15150 

2d  "  "       70  00 

3d  "  "       98  20 

Central,  "       25  01 

344  77 

New   Ipswich,    N.   H.,   to  con.   Rev. 

Samuel  Lee  aL.  M.,  42  00  ;  to  con. 
Mrs.  Dolley  Everett,  Joseph  Barrett 
and  Eleazer  Brown  L.  Mem's    90  00    132  00 

North  Wilbraham,  "      1134 

North  Chelmsford,    "     23  00 

Newbury,  Mass.,  1st  Parish,  to 
'  constitute   Rev.   L.  VVithing- 

ton,L.M 58  38 

Bellville  Ch.,  to  consti- 
tute Rev.  D.  T  Fiske,  a  L.  M.     36  00 
Mrs.  Marv  Greenleaf,  to  con- 
stitute 'herself  a  L.  M.,     100  00 

194  33 

Newburyport,  Mass.  : 

North  Ch.,  a  friend,  to  con. 
John  Grant,  of  New  Ha- 
ven, a  L.  M 30  00 

To  constitute  Capt.   Nath'l 

Smith,  aL.  M., 30  00 

Other  subscriptions, 18  00 

Federal  street  Church, 11  00 

89  00 

Norwich,  Ct. : 

IstChuroh 35  00 

2d      "       93  00 

Main-st  " 15  00 

Greenville" 8  10 

151  10 

Nashua,  N.H 72  00 

New-London,  Ct.,  1st  Church,     16  00 

2d  "         90  25 

106  25 

North  Bridgewater,'Mass 48  00 

Northampton,  Mass.,    1st  Ch.,      62  50 

Edwards,  "       7  00 

69  50 

Orange,  N.  J.,  1st  Piesb.  Ch.,       22  63 

2d        "      "  35  55 

58  18 

Ogden,N.  Y 32  46 

Portland,  Me.,  High-street  Church 50  00 

Pittsfield.  Mass.,  ladies  of  Rev. 

John  Todd's  Church,  to  con- 
stitute their  Pastor  a  L.  M.,        30  75 
others 79  25 

110  00 

Philadelphia.  Pa  : 

1st  Pres.  Ch.,  Samuel  H.  Per- 
kins, David  Lapsley  and 
Henry  J.  Williams,  30each, 
to  cons,  themselves  L.  Mem- 
bers, 90  00;  other  donations 
5.32  50 622  50 

3d  Pres.  Church 84  50-707  00 
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Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  to  constitute 

Rev.  CBlodjetaL.  M. 30  00 

Providence,  R.  1.  : 
Beneficent    Church,    to  con- 
stitute Rev.  J.  P.  Cleveland, 
.    D.D.,  a  L.  M.  30  00  ;  other 

donations  95  98 125  98 

Richmond-street  Church 123  84 

Mrs.  Jenkins   15  ;  a  lady   15  •30  OO 

279  82 

Pern  Mass., 4  84 

Pomfret,  Ct 25  G6 

Plymouth,  "  1st  Con.  Church, 40  00 

Plvmouth  Hollow,  Ct 23  25 

Po'keepsie,  N.  Y.,  R.  Wilkinson 40  00 

Pelham,  N   H..  to  con.  Rev  E.  B.  Fos- 
ter, Mrs.  C.  P.Foster,  and  Seth  Cutler, 

L.  Members 90  00 

Ridgefield,  Ct., 47  18 

Royalton,  Mass.,  1st  Con.  Ch. 

in  part  to  constitute  Rev.  N. 

Hazen  a  L.  M., 24  60 

Rufns  Bullock,   to  constitute 
himself  a  L.  M., 30  00 

54  60 

Rockville,  Ct., 45  75 

Reading,  Mass.,  1st  Con.   Ch.  to  con. 

Rev.  Aaron  Picket  L.  M.  30  ;  Dea. 
Jabez  X).  Parker,  in  part  to  con.  him- 
self L.M.  15  ;  Mrs.  J.  Parker  in  part 
to  con.  Rev.  Benjamin  Parker,  Miss. 
to  Sandwich  Islands,  a  L.  M.  15  ; 
other  donations,  55  50 115  50 

Roxburv,  Mass.,  Elliot  Church, 74  79 

Rehoboth,      "      15  20 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 
Washington-street  Ch. , 55  00 

Brick  Church 107  00 

162  00 

Randolph  East,  Mass., 55  00 

West,     "      45  10 

100  10 

Southampton,   Mass., 62  05 

Springfield,  Mass.,  1st  Church,     16  25 

2d         "        33  50 

49  75 


Somers,  Ct.,  to  constitute  Rev.  Josenh 

Vail  a  L.M 50  00 

Stamford.  Ct.,  1st.  Con.  Church, 35  00 

Stockbridge,   Mass., 33  19 

Sturbridge,         "       50  00 

Sandisfield,        "      10  00 

South  Wcodstook,  Ct.,... 13  25 

Scotland,                  "... 10.50 

Shrewsbury,  Mass., 43  00 

Southington,  Ct 50  50 

St.  Louis.  Mo.,  W.  S.  Gilman 10  (10 

Sudbury,  Mass., 27  50 

Slatersville,    "     15  25 

Southhoro,    "     18  44 

Seekonk,       "     6  50 

Sweden,   N.  Y 2  25 

South  Reading,  Mass.  : 
Con.    Church    to    constitute 
Rev.  A.  Emerson  a  L.  M.,..     35  50 

Cash, 10  00 

45  .50 

South  Weymonth,  Mass  ,  Con.  Church,  30  00 

Seabrook,  N.  H.,  Con.  Church 6  00 

Suffield,   Ct., 13  00 

Skaneateles,  N.  Y 15  00 


Troy,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Church 70  00 

Taunton,  Mass 6  50 

Trumansbutg,  N.  Y 50  00 

Uxbridge,   Mass.,  to   con.     Rev.  John 

Orcott,  Wm.  C.   Capron,  and 

L.  Members 10]  00 

Upton,  Mass 17  50 

Vernon  Centre,  Ct 100  00 

West  Springfield,  Mass $G7  67 

Ireland  Parish,  Edward  Smith    25  00 

92  67 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  to  con.  Rev. 

Horace  James  L.  M 41  40 

"         North,     "     to  consti- 
tute Rev.  Tyler    Thatcher  a 

L.M 30  00 

71  40 

Worcester,  Mass. : 

Union  Church $44  00 

Ladies    of   the    two   Sewing 

Societies  of  the  Union  Ch.,     50  00 
Individuals  in  the  1st  Ch.  and 

the  Calvinist  Ch 28  00 

122  00 

Woodbury,  Ct : 

North  Church $29  13      • 

South  Church 10  03 

45  16 

Wethersfield,  Ct 60  00 

Westfield,  Mass 35  00 

Westbrook,  Ct.,  to  constitute  Rev.  Wm. 

Hyde  a  L.  M 30  00 

Westville,  Ct.,  Cong.  Ch 23  25 

Winsted,  Ct 31  37 

Winchendon,  Mass.  i 

1st  Cong.  Ch $13  00 

Cong.  Ch 1767 

•      30  67 

Waterbury,  Ct 103  50 

Woodstock  (Muddy  Brook),  Ct 24  35 

Westminister,  Ct 10  05 

Whitonville,  Mass 21  00 

Watertown,  Ct 28  25 

Weymouth,    Mass.,   Union    Society  of 

Weymouth  and  Braintree 20  23 

Watertown,  N.  Y.   1st  Pres.  Church.. .       54  .54 

Williamstown,  Mass., 21  00 

Webster  "     10  08 

Westboro,  "     66  83 

Williamsburg,      "     22  25 

Whately,              "    2d  Con.  Church. ..       10  51 
Western  N.  Y : 43  00 


Other  Donations. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  M.  &  C.   Merriam, 

7copies   Webster's  Dictionary 42  00 

Bristol,  Ct.,  Brewster  &  Ingraham,   in 

Clocks 15  OO 

Waterbury,    Ct.,   E.   E.    Pritchard,  in 

Buttons 12  00 

Bloomfield,  N.  J.,   J.   C.   Baldwin   in 

Stationery 3  OO 

Newburyport,  Mass.,  C.   AVhipple,  in 

Books 


See  Financial  Statement,  p.  11. 


APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev,  Chaales  White,  D.  D. 

Mr.  President — I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  claims  of  Western 
Colleges  to  the  favorable  consideration  and  aid  of  Eastern  patriots,  scholars  and 
Christians. 

The  action  of  these  Colleges  in  behalf  of  a  sound  and  thorough  scholarship  at 
the  West  is  one  ground  of  their  claim  upon  Eastern  encouragement. 

In  accomplishing  this  object  their  first  influence  is  necessary,  and  is  felt  in 
removing  existing  formidable  obstacles.  One  of  these  is  a  deep  and  general  preju- 
dice against  literary  training  in  Colleges.  These  seats  of  learning,  as  iS  supposed, 
produce  and  continue  those  invidious  distinctions  in  society  already  too  wide  and 
too  numerous.  The  working  classes,  confessedly  a  large  part  of  the  sinew  and 
worth  of  the  community,  are  often  heard  to  allege,  that  Colleges,  besides  elevating 
a  few,  made  by  Heaven  their  equals,  to  lord  it  over  them,  encourage  lazy  idleness 
and  ill  habits.  They  regard  them  like  packages  of  goods  and  boxes  at  store-doors, 
as  great  lounging-places  made  respectable,  as  popular  lures  to  beguile  away  precious 
time,  that  ought  to  be  employed  in  the  sober  duties  of  life.  Others,  looking  at 
them  in  a  religious  light,  believe  them  formed  to  nourish  sectarianism,  bigotry, 
exclusiveness  ;  to  stereotype  irresistibly  their  own  peculiarities  of  faith  and  morals 
upon  all  the  unpractised,  unwary  youth  committed  to  their  Jesuitical  mint.  This 
prejudice,  standing  directly  opposed  to  almost  the  only  means  of  a  liberal  education 
existing  in  nascent  communities,  is  deep-rooted  and  widely  diffused. 

Another  obstacle  is  a  settled  impression,  that  instruction  in  the  higher  parts  of 
an  intellectual  course,  is  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  prejudicial.  Great  numbers 
urgently  insist,  that  Common  Schools  are  the  best  and  only  needed  Colleges  for 
republicans.  After  graduating  in  these,  energetic,  independent  minds,  and  none 
others  are  worth  cultivating  at  all,  will,  as  they  believe,  school  themselves,  and 
school  themselves  well  and  largely  for  any  sphere  which  they  may  be  called  to 
move  in.  The  learned  professions,  they  freely  admit,  as  well  as  the  higher  fields 
of  science,  require  mental  acquisitions  and  mental  discipline  far  beyond  what  can 
be  furnished  by  these  elementary  seminaries.  But  the  men,  say  they,  who  cannot 
obtain  both  these  by  self-guided  inquiries  and  self-imposed  intellectual  exercises, 
should  infer  that  Heaven  designs  them  for  some  other  sphere  of  action.  Franklin, 
they  allege,  was  never  drilled  in  a  recitation-room,  nor  initiated  into  philosophy  by 
blackboard,  diagram  and  Itcture,  to  teach  him  how  to  put  the  lightning  into  a 
bottle,  and  play  with  thunderbolts  as  with  rush-lights.  Bowditch,  they  add,  was 
never  driven  through  Euclid,  and  Conic  Sections,  and  Calculus,  whether  he  would 
or  not,  at  the  point  of  College  authority  ;  nor  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  nor 
Clay,  called  by  a  College  bell  from  chapel  to  recitation,  from  recitation  to  chapel, 
from  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  the  Professor  of  Languages,  from  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Languages  to  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  and  so  successively  through  a  for- 
midable line  of  installed  dignitaries.     Yet,  in  profound  scholarship,  in  a  pure.clas- 
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sical,  splendid  eloquence,  these  self-constructed  men  are  unrivalled  and  unequalled. 
Cease,  they  tell  us,  cease  crowding  the  soil  with  plants  from  the  green-house,  and 
the  rich  teeming  earth  will  send  up  healthy  towering  occupants  ;  shut  up  the  Col- 
leges and  deliver  us  from  these  nursed,  protected,  formal,  feeble,  dependent  products, 
and  we  shall  have  men — men  original,  independent,  powerful ! 

A  third  obstacle  to  an  establishment  and  diffusion  at  the  West  of  a  superior 
scholarship,  is  a  prevalent  haste  to  rush  into  the  professions.  It  is  with  vast  dif- 
ticulty  that  a  young  man,  intended  for  these  spheres  of  life,  can  be  induced  to  pur- 
sue a  course  of  thorough  education.  Situated  in  the  midst  of  the  stir  and  excite- 
ment incident  to  society  in  the  process  of  rapid  formation  ;  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
growth  and  progress,  where  the  qualified  and  unqualified,  the  superior  and  fnferior, 
seem  to  be  swept  on  together,  almost  irrespective  of  personal  exertion  ;  in  the 
midst  of  promises  of  immediate  and  brilliant  reward  to  professional  services:  in  the 
midst  of  a  population  in  no  wise  disposed  to  criticise  their  efforts  severely,  or  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  anything  possessing  a  dashing  vivacity,  fluency,  and  boldness — in 
the  midst  of  these  circumstances,  the  tendency  to  enter  on  professional  life  with 
exceedingly  slender  qualifications,  is  general  and  powerful.  The  scene  presented 
at  the  entrance  of  the  professions  is  like  that  at  a  wharf  before  a  ship  sets  sail. 
The  passengers  must  be  aboard,  come  what  will !  They  push  ahead  as  if  it  were 
a  matter  of  life  or  death.  One  leaves  behind  him  his  trunk,  one  his  pocket-book, 
another  his  stock  o(  sea-stores,  another  his  important  papers,  and  there  is  not  one 
who  has  not  left  much  behind  him  ;  a  few,  in  their  haste  and  rush,  fall  off  the 
plank  into  the  sea,  and  at  much  risk  and  vexation,  covered  with  sea-weed  and 
mud,  are  hauled  on  board.  On  board  !  on  board  at  all  hazards!  by  plank  or 
by  sea;  clothed  or  denuded;  trunk,  papers,  stores,  money,  or  no  trunk,  papers, 
stores,  money !  on  board,  whatever  else  is  gained  or  lost !  Such  is  the  rush  and 
scramble  to  get  into  professional  life.  This  disposition  is  manifest  through  the 
whole  course  of  an  education.  Western  Literary  Institutions  are  mortified  to  see 
themselves  acting  the  part  of  an  up-town  omnibus,  'discharging  its  passengers  at 
every  street-corner.  Some  students  leave  at  the  preparatory  stage  of  their  course, 
some  fall  out  just  after  entering  Freshman,  some  at  Sophomore,  some  at  Junior, 
some  at  Senior  standing.  The  excitement,  the  golden  profit,  the  clustering  honors 
of  a  profession  invite,  and  captivate,  and  carry  them  off  in  spite  of  all  opposing 
influences. 

The  removal  of  these  prejudicial  impressions  and  tendencies,  as  also  the  esta- 
blishment of  correct  and  liberal  sentiments,  is  the  legitimate  and  capable  duty  of 
Western  Colleges. 

They  are  called  to  disabuse  and  undeceive  the  country  in  respect  to  them 
all.  Especially  they  are  to  convince  its  professional  classes  that  those  who  become 
brilliant  and  eminent  without  training,  or  by  a  process  of  self-development  and 
self-instruction,  are  exceptions,  and  should  not  be  used  as  data  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  proposition.  That  a  general  expectation  of  eminence  and  suc- 
cess, without  culture,  or  by  unguided  culture  at  the  first,  is  as  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous as  it  would  be  for  every  insect  on  the  land  to  expect  to  be  an  original 
luminary,  because  a  few  animals  are  of  themselves  phosphorescent — for  every  fish 
to  expect  to  be  a  galvanic  battery,  because  some  eels  have  electrical  power — for 
every  lump  of  iron  ore  to  expect  to  be  a  mariner's  compass,  because  a  few  spe- 
cimens of  that  mineral  are  endowed  with  the  magnetic  principle. 

Besides  the  correction  of  prejudices  and  errors,  the  higher  Literary  Institutions 
can  do  much  to  introduce  superior  scholarship  into  the  West,  by  being  themselves 
good  exemplifications  of  solid  learning,  and  by  .sending  abroad  annually  sound 
scholars  into  the  midst  of  the  population. 

There  is  no  law  of  matter  or  of  mind  more  invariable,  or  more  powerful,  than 
intellectual  sympathy.  Almost  as  an  instinct  does  mind  respond  to  mind  !  Intel- 
lects, like  the  stars,  are  eloquent,  when  their  voice  is  not  heard.  Thought  intense 
sculptures  itself  on  the  forehead,  intelligence  beams  on  the  countenance  ;  the  mind's 
great  occupations  and  communions  are  revealed  in  outward  air  and  manner. 
Without  assuming  to  be  an  instructor,  every  graceful  intellect  from  our  literary 
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institutions,  will   have,  unconsciously  and  uninvited,  clusters  of  pupil  intellects 
around  it,  drinking  in  its  light,  worshipping  its  riches  and  its  might.     Moreover 
cultivated  minds  have  their  voice,  and  whenever  they  speak  there  will  be  listening 
and  learning  minds  to  hear,  to  awake,  to  thrill.     It  is  not  intimated  that  there  can 
be,  in  this  way,  any  sudden  creations  of  superior  scholarship.     But  the  various 
private  and  public  communications  of  excellent  scholars,  by  conversations  and 
addresses,  will  have  electrical  efficacy.     Their  intellectual  wealth,  their   thirst  for 
truth,  their  reverence  for  learning,  their  conceptions,   their   power,  breathed  forth 
and  manifested  in   a  pure   eloquence,  will  communicate  spirit,  hope,  and    action 
through  a  wide  realm  of  susceptible  mind.     This  effect  will  be  specially  visible  in 
the  learned  professions.     So  long  as  man  is  man,  it  will  occur  inevitably  and  inva- 
riably, that  no  individual  can  take  a  high  intellectual   position  at  the  bar,   in  the 
pulpit,  in  the  legislature,  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  medical  art,  without  provoking 
the  emulation  of  a  whole  band  of  spirits  about  him.     Do  we  see  a  poweriul  advo- 
cate, a  successful  preacher,  a  profound  jurist,  an  elegant  debater,  or  an  eminent 
physician,  standing  forth  alone  in  his  profession,  all  his  compeers  left  behind    hin? 
Possibly  he  may  continue  to  stand  thus  alone  ;  but  if  he  does,  he  must  make  giant 
strides,  forward  and  upward.     A  phalanx  of  aspirants,  climbing  rapidly  and  reso- 
lutely up,  will  soon  plant  their  feet  on  the  same  eminence  which  he  now  occupies. 
Many  an  individual,  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  has  seen  rush  by  him  and  beyond 
him,  rival  spirits  who  were   waked  and  prompted  solely  by  his  own  brilliancy  and 
success.     This  excitement,  emulation  and  advancement,  reach  down  through  all 
the  ranks  of  educated  men.     When  the  highest  existing  standard  is  raised,  and  the 
best  scholars  become  better,  every  stratum  of  salient  mind  below,  rises  up  succes- 
sively, like  steam  when  the  downward  pressure  is  off.     The   spirit  of  society  in 
this  country  will  allow  of  no  broad  belt  between  its  different  grades.     If  the  large, 
tall  trees  push  higher  their  heads,  the  lesser  and  lower  will  shoot  upward  luxuri- 
antly and  rapidly  after  them.     The  advancement  of  the  Faculty  of  Colleges  in 
solid  learning,  the  production  by  them  of  proportionally  riper  and  sounder  scholars, 
the  consequent  lifting  higher  up  of  numerous  other  minds  abroad  in  the   country, 
the  eventual  giving  new  intelligence  and  power  to  the  entire  body  of  literary  and 
professional  men — these  constitute  a  truly  brilliant  series  of  effects  ;  they  present 
an  aggregate  accomplishment  of  surpassing  importance.     The  position  of  Colleges, 
as  capable  of  being   the   original  sources  of  such  successive   intellectual  illumina- 
tions, is  truly  a  proud  one.     They  beam  up  their  iight  :  it  is  kindled  and  rekindled 
like  signal  fires  on  the  hill-tops,  until   it  shines  over  the   whole  face  of  the    land  ! 
Accomplished  minds,  the  production  of  seminaries  of  learning,  are  to  the  country 
a  glory,  real   and  permanent.     No  present  clouds,  no  passage   of  centuries,  can 
hide  or  obscure  them. 

II.  Another  service  of  which   Western  Colleges  are  eminently  capable,  is  an 
important  and  useful  action  on  Common  Schools. 

Their  first  effect  in  favor  of  these  juvenile  institutions,  is  to  produce  an  appre- 
ciation and  desire  of  education  among  the  mass  of  the  population.  Negligence 
and  indifference  in  respect  to  all  intellectual  cultivation,  are  inevitably  incident  to 
new  settlements.  The  first  business  of  the  Western  emigrant  is  to  protect  himself 
from  the  elements,  and  obtain  daily  food  of  the  coarsest  materials.  Neither  a 
school,  nor  a  .school-house  will  be  thought  of,  till  the  demands  of  nature,  which 
cannot  be  delayed,  are  satisfied.  The  population  for  many  years  is  sparse,  making 
schools  inconvenient.  Owing  to  the  equality  and  simple  habits  of  pioneer  life,  and 
the  few  requisitions  made  for  educated  mind,  the  disadvantages  of  being  destitute 
of  a  Common  School  training,  are  but  little  felt.  These  causes,  operating  together, 
produce  in  new  countries  a  great  and  general  apathy  in  respect  to  early  education. 
So  long  as  this  indifference  remains,  efforts  in  behalf  of  schools  will  be  feeble  and 
nearly  fruitless.  There  might  exist  ample  funds,  competent  instructors,  required 
and  superior  books ;  but  if  primary  education  be  not  valued  and  desired,  these 
advantages  will  be  like  facilities  for  farming  and  manufacturing,  where  there  are 
Rone  desirous  to  engage  in  these  employments  ;  or  like  a  noble  fleet  of  merchant- 
men, rigged  and  manned,  where  men  wish  neither  freight  nor  passage.     Indiffer- 
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ence  is  a  dry  rot,  a  palsy.  Until  this  is  taken  away,  every  movement  in  favor  of 
education  is  a  useless  agitation  in  a  valley  of  death  :  changes  are  no  improve- 
ments :  it  is  all  dry  bones  and  inanimation  still.  It  is  indispensable,  that  a  strong 
educational  feeling,  as  a  life,  as  a  passion,  as  a  stirring  impulse,  pervade  the  com- 
munity. Mental  culture  must  be  a  family  ambition,  a  neighborhood  pride,  a  uni- 
versal emulation.  It  must  become  a  habit,  an  expectation,  a  pre-requisite  element 
of  social  organization.  Colleges  can  greatly  assist  in  the  production  of  this  state 
of  things.  •  If  the  spirit  of  education  linger  at  all  among  the  people,  they  can  evolve, 
fan,  instruct  it.  if  it  be  wanting,  they  can  create  it.  A  part  of  their  power  is 
exerted  on  the  simple  principle  of  that  commendable  rivalry,  alluded  to.  Unreached 
eminences,  unattained  advantages,  are  instantly  valued  and  desired,  on  being 
laid  out  fairly  before  the  general  mind.  It  is  the  first  and  strongest  impulse  of 
man,  from  infancy  upward,  to  push  himself  into  all  the  visible  places  which  are 
above  him,  especially  into  all  the  places  where  he  sees  others  in  actual  possession 
of  superiority  and  importance.  The  grand  vocation  of  Colleges,  as  before  stated, 
is  to  plant  over  the  face  of  society,  men  of  developed,  refined,  enriched,  influential 
minds.  There  will  be  around  each  of  these,  not  the  aspirations  and  tug  of  colleagues 
and  rivals  only,  but  an  awaking,  a  struggle,  a  resurrection  of  the  general  mind.  A 
zeal,  a  hope,  a  stem  unfaltering  purpose  will  be  kindled,  which  nothing  can  resist. 
In  the  hearts  of  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  daughters,  simultaneously  is  whispered  the 
inquiry :  Is  ignorance  all  that  lies  between  us  and  possessions,  prerogatives,  dis- 
tinctions? Bridged  shall  be  the  chasm !  Is  it  true,  positively,  that  education  can 
conduct  and  advance  us  to  them  all  ?  No  longer  dwell  we  and  our  families  here, 
linked  to  these  inferiorities,  crushed  under  this  intellectual  poverty.  Up  !  out  of 
this  place !  Up,  we  all !  Build  school-houses,  plant  schools,  call  schoolmasters, 
furnish  books,  gather  the  children,  inspire  the  youth  !  evolve,  uplift  the  population  ! 
A  more  direct  and  immediate  influence  of  the  educated,  whom  the  Colleges  are 
able  to  plant  among  the  people,  is  exerted  by  their  private  suggestions ;  by  their 
efforts  through  the  press  ;  by  their  public  lectures.  In  these  methods  they  may 
communicate  a  mass  of  needed  information,  present  an  array  of  powerful  motives, 
an  accumulation  of  fervid,  eloquent  appeals,  which  shall  produce,  in  a  single  year, 
more  spirit,  action,  and  accomplishment  in  behalf  of  Common  Schools,  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  would  have  witnessed  in  the  absence  of  these  exertions.  The 
necessity  of  bringing  such  influences  to  bear  on  the  community,  in  order  to  success 
and  thrift  in  primary  education,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  from  the  fact 
that  a  negative  is  to  be  supplied  with  a  positive,  a  nonentity  with  an  entity.  As  there 
is  no  element  of  life,  action,  or  improvement  in  a  negative,  in  a  non-existence  ; 
nothing  in  a  shadow  to  change  itself  to  substance,  in  a  vacuum  to  fill  itself  with 
matter,  in  darkness  to  turn  ilself  to  light,  if  there  ever  be  substance,  matter,  light, 
where  none  existed  before,  they  must  be  introduced  from  exterior  places,  and  by 
means  of  exterior  power.  If  schools,  juvenile  instruction,  study,  mental  culture, 
ever  fill  and  bless,  to  a  needed  extent,  the  regions  where  they  are  wanting  now, 
influence  from  abroad  must  be  largely  and  energetically  employed.  Of  our  present 
ten  millions  of  people  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,  more  than  half  a  million 
above  the  age  of  twenty  cannot  read  and  write.  One  million  four  hundred  thou- 
sand, as  is  supposed,  between  five  and  twenty,  now  attend  no  school,  and  are  likely 
therefore  to  grow  up  unable  to  read  and  write.  Then  there  are  three  millions  more 
whose  education  is  exceedingly  slender.  These  facts  show  a  melancholy  extent  of 
negation,  a  wide  waste  of  destitution  and  lethargy.  How  shall  it  be  all  occupied 
with  the  facilities  of  primary  education  %  How  shall  itbe  all  animated  with  incipi- 
ent intellectual  life  and  culture?  It  is  to  be  done,  to  a  great  extent,  through  the 
ministries  of  educated,  large-minded  men  from  the  higher  institutions.  Through 
all  this  blank  desolation,  they  must  stir  up  or  create  a  high  estimation,  an  ardent, 
general,  irrepressible  enthusiasm  of  education,  and  then  arouse  and  direct  a  strong 
and  permanent  movement  to  people  it  with  school-houses,  to  introduce  to  it  com- 
petent instruction,  to  enrich  it  all  over  with  cultivated  mind  ! 

Colleges  are  capable  of  a  more  direct  and  immediate  beneficial  influence,  still, 
on  Common  Schools.     I  refer  to  that  which  can  be  exerted  to  improve  the  charac- 
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ter  of  their  books  and  of  their  instruction.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  action 
of  Colleges,  in  these  respects,  in  older  sections  of  the  country,  at  the  West,  their 
aid  is  invaluable.  As  the  amount  of  accomplishment,  in  all  nurseries  of  instruc- 
tion, will  ever  depend  upon  the  qualification  of  their  teachers,  whatever  improve- 
ment may  be  effected  in  the  intellectual  guides  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the 
West,  will  be  a  radical  and  essential  service.  Thousands  are  now  employed  as 
instructors,  especially  in  the  nev/  portions  of  the  country,  with  such  meagre 
acquirements,  a  statement  of  them  would  hardly  be  credited.  Great  sums- are  annu- 
ally expended,  wasted,  more  than  teasted,  for  instruction,  which,  through  incom- 
petency, is  never  attempted  to  be  given  at  all  ;  for  useless,  inefficient  teaching,  not 
deserving  the  name  of  instruction  :  for  erroneous  inculcation,  requiring  a  reverse 
process,  and  occupying  more  time  in  the  unlearning,  than  in  the  acquiring.  The 
Ck)lleges  can  perform  a  truly  important  labor  for  these  wronged  communities,  by 
sending  to  their  schools  men  qualified  to  give  able  and  right  instruction.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  teachers  of  this  description  are  needed  in  the  West- 
ern Valley. 

These  institutions  have  another  valuable  service  to  perform  in  relation  to  books 
for  the  schools  of  the  country.  Few  works  of  any  description  are  found  in  new 
settlements.  Of  elementary  ones  for  schools,  there  is  often  not  one  fourth  part  of 
a  competent  supply.  Not  unfrequently,  a  numerous  family  of  children  present 
themselves  to  their  teacher,  with  but  one  or  two  text-books  for  all  their  studies,  and 
for  all  the  different  stages  of  their  advancement.  In  many  instances  the  character 
and  variety  of  the  treatises  furnished,  are  still  more  unfortunate  than  the  deficiency. 
Those  used  even  now,  in  portions  of  the  West,  are  nearly  as  heterogeneous  and  ill 
adapted  as  could  well  be  collected  together.  Straggling  copies  of  almost  every 
edition  of  almost  every  school-book,  published  within  the  last  forty  years,  including 
cliance  volumes  of  hymns,  tales,  biography,  history  and  theology,  are  frequently 
seen  coming  into  a  school  at  its  opening,  like  the  animals  of  every  sort  into  Noah's 
Ark.  However  capable  and  indefatigable  the  teachers,  however  susceptible  and 
industrious  the  scholars,  improvement  with  such  helps  will  be  exceedingly  embar- 
rassed and  slow.  This  state  of  things  is  not  owing  to  any  dearth  of  suitable  works 
in  the  depositories  of  the  book-publishers.  Their  rooms  are  crowded  and  groan- 
ing with  productions  so  able,  so  skillfully  adapted  to  the  various  stages  of  a  pri- 
mary education,  there  seems,  at  first  view,  scarcely  any  thing  left  for  desire  or 
improvement.  The  reading  books,  particularly  those  for  more  advanced  pupils, 
are  collections  of  the  finest  specimens  of  writing  to  be  found  in  our  language.  How 
shall  these  invaluable  elementary  lessons  for  childhood,  so  adapted  and  perfect  as 
to  become  almost  text-book  and  teacher,  as  also  the  higher  grade  of  treatises,  full 
of  purity  of  sentiment,  grace  of  style,  wealth  of  thought ;  how  shall  these  guides 
and  models  be  removed  from  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers,  and  be  introduced  into 
all  the  school-houses  of  the  land  ?  The  simple  reply  of  the  political  economist  is, 
create  a  demand  and  the  transfer  will  be  made  in  a  single  month  !  But  how  shall 
the  demand  be  created?  By  the  Colleges.  The  taste  and  education  and  literary 
enterprise,  produced  and  diffused  over  the  country  by  these  institutions,  constitute 
the  most  appropriate  and  powerful  agency  for  this  purpose,  which  is  capable  of  being 
devised.  That  agency  has  already  acted  largely  and  efficiently  in  this  direction. 
It  is  still  effecting  the  most  important  changes.  It  is  hereafter  to  work  still  wider 
and  happier  results.  This  one  service  of  placing  superior  text-books  in  the  hands 
of  all,  is  capable  of  doubling,  perhaps  quadrupling  the  effectiveness  and  the  good 
to  be  looked  for  from  the  primary  education  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  its 
accomplishment,  the  influence  and  aid  contributed  by  Western  Colleges  will  make 
them  remembered  as  benefactors  of  their  country.  The  importance  and  value  of 
this  labor,  every  intelligent  citizen  will  perceive  almost  as  an  unhesitating  intuition. 
To  expect  satisfactory  improvement  without  proper  books,  is  to  expect  an  ascent  to 
heights  without  intermediate  footholds.  Even  the  angels  in  Jacob's  vision,  had  a 
"  ladder"  on  which  they  reached  the  skies. 

Colleges  have  ever  guided,  guarded,  inspirited,  invigorated  Common  Schools. 
They  are  the  natural  patrons  and  instructors  of  them,  because  these  juvenile  nur- 
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series  are  the  sources  of  their  own  life  and  growth,  just  as  the  mother  stork  is  the 
natural  nourisher  of  the  young  brood,  because  they  are  afterwards  to  bear  herself 
abroad  upon  their  wings. 

I  like  however  another  figure  better — I  prefer  to  think  of  the  College  and  the 
common  school  as  those  double  suns  which  astronomers  tell  us  revolve  about  each 
other  with  mutual  illuminations,  and,  as  copartners,  constitute  a  common  centre  of 
light  and  heat  for  their  common  retinue  of  worlds.  The  higher  and  lower  institu- 
tions exchange  freely  with  each  other  advantages  and  influences,  by  which  both 
are  improved,  and  then  unite  in  throwing  blessings  more  munificently  abroad  upon 
the  community.  Neither  of  them  can  be  spared  without  disturbing  an  important 
harmony  of  influences  in  society,  nor  without  withdrawing  a  large  portion  of  its 
elevating  and  conservative  forces. 

Excluding  Territories,  we  have  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  lying  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley,  one  College  for  every  22,000  square  miles.  This  is  the  same  ratio 
as  would  be  one  College  for  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire. 
Within  the  same  States,  there  is  room  for  276,000  school  districts,  of  four  square 
miles  each.  In  these  districts,  there  are  already  two  millions  of  children,  between 
the  ages  of  5  and  15.  I  love  to  think  of  Western  Colleges  as  standing  among  these 
276,000  districts,  and  these  two  millions  of  children,  with  their  best  energies  and 
wisdom  employed  to  furnish  them,  as  they  shall  need,  with  excellent  teachers  and 
teaching,  and  with  all  other  desirable  aids  and  encouragements.  I  love  to  think  of 
them  as  receiving  largely  in  turn  from  an  instructed  population,  supplies,  supports, 
and  blessings.  Common  schools  no  doubt  will  prosper  and  grow  in  proportion  to 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  these  central  Institutions,  much  as  satellites  wax  and 
shine  with  every  new  brilliancy  which  is  kindled  upon  the  face  of  their  parent  orbs. 

III.  But  the  grand  duty  and  accomplishment  of  Western  Colleges  is  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  Western  civilization. 

You  will  scarcely  permit  me  to  occupy  you  with  remarks  upon  a  truth  so  ap- 
parent, and  so  readily  admitted,  as  the  importance  of  Christianity  to  the  best 
Civilization. 

Confessedly,  society  without  this  great  power,  however  improved  by  other 
agencies,  will  present  itself  with  many  and  essential  deficiences.  In  the  absence 
of  Christianity,  the  arts,  though  possessed  of  merit,  will  have  a  tendency  to  the 
mere  gratification  of  taste  more  than  to  the  substantial  utilities  of  life.  Literature, 
also,  without  this  salt,  while  confessedly  possessed  of  elegance,  copiousness  and 
power,  betrays  a  similar  tendency,  and  is  ever  verging  to  the  specious  rather  than 
the  solid,  the  imaginative  rather  than  the  real,  the  amusing  rather  than  the  instruc- 
tive. Social  refinement,  without  the  infusion  of  Christianity,  produces  dignity  and 
polish  of  demeanor  upon  the  outside  of  society,  but  leaves  underneath,  in  the  affec- 
tions, much  roughness,  much  insincerity.  Its  courtesies  are  rather  chivalries  than 
kindnesses  ;  its  professions  rather  formalities  than  emanations  of  the  heart.  Its 
modes  of  life  have  more  expensiveness  than  elegance,  more  gorgeousness  than 
taste.  A  Civilization  without  Christianity,  nourishes  ambition  more  than  noble 
eminence,  grandeur  more  than  greatness,  glory  more  than  virtue.  It  is  a  cold  cul- 
ture and  ministration  round  about  society,  rather  than  a  warmth  and  a  life  in  its 
heart.  In  times  of  perfect  tranquillity  its  defects  do  not  appear.  But  when  public 
passion  is  stirred  ;  when  ambitious  spirits  are  waked  ;  when  corruption  breaks  out 
into  power  ;  when  revolution  and  anarchy  disgorge  the  rottenness  festering  in  the  vi- 
tals of  society  ;  when  every  man  becomes  an  Ishmaelite,  and  arrows,  firebrands  and 
death  fly  thick,  then  this  Civilization  is  perfectly  impotent.  It  is  a  dim,  strug- 
gling star-light  upon  deep-volumed  darkness  :  it  is  a  tiny  infant  pressure  upon  the 
heaving  of  an  earthquake  ;  it  is  a  night-dew  upon  the  vast  fiery  issues  of  a  crater. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  defect  and  inefficiency  of  Civilization  without  reli- 
gion, that  it  should  assume  a  form  so  brilliant  as  to  evolve  the  most  illustrious  phi- 
losophers, orators  and  generals,  also  to  give  name  to  two  of  the  most  remarkable  ages 
of  the  world,  and  yet  permit  both,  two  centuries  after  their  elevation,  to  sink  into 
the  lowest  barbarism  and  darkness,  and  thus  pass  wholly  away  from  the  face  of 
the  world. 
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In  order  to  discharge  this  obligation  in  respect  to  the  infusion  of  Christianity  into 
Western  Civilization,  Western  Colleges,  without  squeamishness,  concealment  or 
fear,  are  avowed  and  known  to  be  places  for  the  diligent  inculcation  of  spiritual 
Christianity,  as  well  as  the  truths  of  science  and  the  graces  of  literature.  They 
would  not  and  do  not  attempt  to  bring  the  Christian  religion  down  from  her  grand, 
large  designs,  from  her  free,  broad  movements  in  her  own  native  fields  no  nar- 
rower than  the  universe,  and  compel  her  to  move  and  speak  as  dictated,  to  contract 
and  torture  her  glorious  form  into  any  iron  frame.  But  they  seek  to  make  her 
great  principles. and  proclamations,  her  doctrines  and  injunctions,  evolving  God, 
redemption,  probation,  eternity,  human  duties,  human  interests,  human  destinies 
— to  make  these,  most  conscientiously,  an  elemental  part  of  Collegiate  instruc- 
tion ;  to  lay  them  down  as  monitory  lessons  before  the  heart  of  every  student ; 
to  keep  them  vivid  and  present  around  his  conscience  ;  to  interweave  them  into 
a  daily  influence  upon  his  life. 

The  agency  of  Western  Colleges  in  the  great  work  of  incorporating  Chris- 
tianity into  Western  Civilization,  will  be  very  efficiently  exerted  by  means  of  the 
men  whom  they  educate.  These  Institutions  being  made,  as  they  ought  to  be,  as 
they  must  be,  seats  of  pure  religion  as  well  as  of  sound  learning,  a  large  portion  of 
their  students  will  carry  out  with  them  into  society,  the  holy  and  conservative  influ- 
ences of  Christianity.  Some  of  their  alumni  will,  from  lack  of  talents  and  enter- 
prise, sink  into  insignificance.  Most  of  them,  however,  will  occupy  high  places. 
On  these  positions,  religion,  embodied  in  their  character,  will  disseminate  sacred 
infusions  through  large  communities,  and  at  the  same  time,  according  to  its  own 
nature,  grow  rich  by  giving,  acquire  .weight  by  diffusion,  accumulate  life  by  com- 
municating vitality.  Who  therefore  shall  set  metes  and  bounds  to  their  moral  effi- 
ciency? No  more  can  good  men  from  the  Colleges  be  planted  on  the  elevations  of 
the  community,  without  insinuating  through  it  the  most  bland,  and  meliorating 
influences,  than  suns  can  be  set  up  in  the  heavens,  without  radiating  warmth  and 
life  into  the  chilled  vegetation  outspread  underneath  them- 

Mark  their  influence,  should  they  enter  the  legal  profession.  Gentlemen  of  the 
bar  form  a  habit  of  patient  research,  arrive  at  a  rare  power  of  sifting  truth  out  from 
fallacies,  of  discerning  character,  of  understanding  human  rights.  They  become 
conservatives  in  society,  and  resist  the  recklessness  of  ignorant  innovation,  the 
confidence  of  partial  experiment,  the  eff'rontery  of  unauthorized  dogmas.  No  class 
of  men  are  so  identified  with  the  public  interests  ;  their  positions  and  opinions 
and  political  doctrines  and  political  policy  are   almost  oracular. 

By  the  education  of  religious  physicians.  Western  Literary  Institutions  secure 
still  other  allies  in  the  work  of  perfecting  a  Christian  Civilization.  The  man,  who  has 
received  the  antidote  of  a  physical  disease  from  his  medical  adviser,  can  scarcely 
refuse  to  respond  to  his  representations  of  the  grand  infallible  remedy,  provided  by 
divine  mercy  for  deep  moral  leprosies!  Like  the  unseen  circulations  underground, 
which  nourish  luxuriant  vegetation  above,  the  religious  influence  of  the  professors 
of  the  healing  art — noiseless  and  unobserved,  causes  to  spring  up  from  its  quiet 
operations,  a  refreshing,  delightful  scene  of  moral  life.  In  furnishing  to  the  com- 
munity physicians,  who,  in  addition  to  talents  and  learning,  are  in  their  character 
fair  exemplifications  of  the  conscientiousness  and  transforming  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, who  are  impressive  advocates  of  its  divinity  and  its  sanction?,  who  are 
zealous  promoters  of  conversions  to  its  faith  and  hopes.  Colleges  may  perform  an 
eminent  service  toward  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Western  Civilization. 

They  are  capable  of  exerting  a  still  mightier  influence  in  the  same  direction  by 
means  of  the  education  of  a  pious  ministry.  For  this  emphatically  have  Western 
Colleges  been  founded  in  prayers  and  tears  and  faith! 

Western  Colleges  are  hereafter  to  be  the  chief  sources  of  a  Western  ministry. 
The  ministers,  sent  from  the  East  to  the  West,  are  not  one-25th  of  the  numbers 
which  are  immediately  needed. 

Those  who  have  entered  the  Western  field  from  New  England,  are  every  day 
returning  home,  thereby  making  the  number  less. 

New  England  has  now  fewer  men  to  spare  for  the  West,  than  heretofore.    She 
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is  to  have  still  fewer  for  us  in  coming  years.  The  ranks  of  her  efficient  ministry 
are  not  filled  at  the  present  time  as  fast  as  they  are  thinned.  Unless  the  Spirit 
revisit  the  Churches,  and  call  young  men  from  the  toils  and  tides  of  business  to  the 
services  of  the  pulpit,  there  will  soon  be  a  destitution  here.  There  may  be  super- 
numeraries still  in  New  England,  but  these  would  do  very  little  to  supply  the  West, 
were  ihey  to  emigrate — ihey  would  be  supernumeraries  there,  and  our  vacancies 
remain  numerous  and  fearful  as  before. 

There  are  other  facts  to  diminish  the  New  England  supply  of  ministers  for  the 
West.  The  romance  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  office  in  pioneer 
settlements,  and  stirring  scenes  of  adventure,  is  now  nearly  all  worn  away.  A 
New  England  homogeneous  people,  instead  of  the  unformed,  heterogeneous  con- 
gregation of  the  West ;  hard  roads,  instead  of  almost  impassable  ones  ;  a  neat, 
well-appointed,  carpeted  Church,  instead  of  a  log  school-house  ;  a  clear,  whole- 
some air,  instead  of  damps  and  miasmas  ;  thrift  and  wealth  already  possessed,  in- 
stead of  mere  prospective  prosperity  and  competence  : — these  will  present  stronger 
and  stronger  attractions  to  detain  Eastern  ministers  at  home  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 
We  at  the  West  shall  never  We  completely  supplied  from  Eastern  Churches.  West- 
ern Colleges,  as  sources  of  supply,  are  wholly  indispensable. 

Another  consideration,  which  ought  to  turn  attention  to  Western  Institutions 
for  a  Western  ministry,  is  the  fact  that  education  at  Western  Institutions  may  be 
obtained  at  one-fourth  the  cost  required  in  New  England  Colleges.  The  whole 
average  College  expense  at  the  West,  per  year,  is  from  50  to  75  dollars. 

It  is  for  the  pecuniary  interest,  therefore,  of  the  Church  of  God  in  this  country, 
to  sustain  and  endow  Western  Colleges,  and  then  look  to  them  for  a  Western 
ministry. 

Then  there  is  an  additional  consideration  kindred  to  this — the  support  of  a 
ministry  furnished  by  the  West  costs  less,  after  it  is  in  the  field,  than  one  educated 
in  New  England.  Western  young  men  grow  up  with  plain,  hardy  habits,  few  wants, 
and  self-supporting  energies. 

It  is  another  advantage,  that  ministers  of  Western  growth  are  inured  to  the 
climate,  and  can,  with  more  ease  and  less  personal  sacrifice,  endure  the  labors  and 
privations  incident  to  Western  ministerial  life. 

We  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  the  New  England  ministers  who  have  come 
to  the  West.  They  are  the  founders  of  our  Colleges,  the  founders  of  our  Churches, 
the  founders  of  nearly  all  our  eleemosynary  Institutions.  Through  their  zeal,  and 
ability,  and  holy  influence,  thousands  of  hearts  are  now  beating  with  the  hopes  of 
immortality  ;  through  the  saine,  many  from  our  population  have  gone  up  to  heaven 
to  swell  the  numbers  without  number  before  the  throne.  But  all  that  the  East  has 
done  and  will  do,  in  sending  us  ministers,  is  like  salting  the  ocean  by  the  handful. 
We  pray  New  England  to  send  them  still.  But  I  think  the  fact  must  be  considered 
settled :  Our  own  Colleges  must  be  our  grand  resource .'  The  ministry  which 
these  Institutions  shall  introduce  into  Western  pulpits  is  a  matter  of  no  ordinary 
importance.  These  pulpits,  like  pulpits  every  where,  are  commanding  positions. 
They  are  like  impregnable  fortifications,  in  no  danger  of  being  interrupted  and  stilled 
while  delivering  their  volleys  of  truth.  It  does  this  profession  injustice,  however, 
to  hken  its  action  to  the  modes  of  worldly  warfare  ;  its  weapons  are  not  carnal. 
I  only  allege  that  it  is  a  decided  advantage,  that  the  pulpit  is  free,  and  puts  forth 
its  holy  power,  unforbidden  and  unsilenced  !  Partially  as  the  country  is  now  sup- 
plied with  a  ministry,  the  whole  number  of  addresses  to  the  people  from  the  clergy- 
is  greater  than  those  heard  from  all  other  sources  whatsoever.  Were  the  ranks  of 
the  ministry  full,  and  were  the  people  gathered  into  congregations  of  500  souls 
each,  there  would  not  be  less  than  144,000  serious  discourses  dehvered  in  the  West- 
ern Valley  every  week,  seven  millions  two  hundred  thousand  every  year.  Many 
of  these  would  be  delivered  to  docile  childhood,  and  to  susceptible  youth;  many  to 
the  seriousness  and  subdued  attention  found  at  the  house  of  death  ;  a  large  number 
to  the  reverence  and  expectation  assembled  in  the  sanctuary  on  the  consecrated 
Sabbath  ;  others  to  a  deep  and  general  excitability,  produced  by  a  special  heavenly 
influence.  When  it  is  remembered  what  infinite  subjects  and  interests  are  involved 
in  these  addresses,  when  it  is  remembered  that  whenever,  wherever,  to  whomsoever 
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God's  messenger  speaks,  he  finds  an  undismayed,  unhushed  conscience  has  spoken 
before  him,  iias  pierced  the  dull  cold  ear  of  transgression, has  arraigned  the  criminal, 
has  summoned  the  witnesses,  has  given  intimations  of  the  awaiting  tnemendous 
doom,  who  shall  feel  himself  able  to  take  measurement  of  the  power  of  a  holy 
ministry  !  True,  it  is  a  people  dead,  thrice  dead,  in  trespasses  and  sins,  to  which 
the  pulpit  brings  its  messages,  but  it  preaches  Him  who  is  himself  the  resurrection 
and  the  life.  It  proposes  an  omnipotent  mercy  as  the  agency  to  create,  out  of 
the  bones  and  dust  of  a  universal  ruin,  a  regenerated  and  sanctified  population  ! 

There  is  an  additional  influence  invariably  attendant  upon  the  ministry,  which 
should  be  included  in  an  estimate  of  the  aggregate  action  of  the  pulpit — I  mean  the 
power  of  the  Bible.  The  Scriptures  and  the  ministry  are  inseparably  associated. 
As  the  servants  of  Christ  carry  the  sacred  volume  with  them,  to  be  the  standing 
letter  of  their  commission,  the  record  of  their  instructions,  and  the  treasury  of  their 
cominunications,  they  will  always  actively  and  widely  circulate  it  among  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  they  minister.  They  will  introduce  it  to  them  as  God's  unsealed, 
only  statute-book,  God's  only  communication  to  the  revolted,  proflfering  pardon  and 
peace,  and  providing  deliverance  from  corruption. 

While,  therefore,  the  ministry  directly  unsheathes,  in  Jehovah's  service,  the 
sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  same  sword,  under  clerical  supervision,  unsheathes  itself 
in  the  families  of  a  wide  population.  The  servants  of  God  in  public  places  discuss, 
out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  great  doctrines  and  duties  involving  the  government 
of  God  and  the  destiny  of  man,  announce  its  denunciations  to  the  hard-hearted, 
repeat  its  tones  of  mercy  to  the  submissive.  The  Bible  passes  forth  and  more  pri- 
vately opens  its  lessons  of  wisdom,,  its  revelations  of  God  and  eternity,  to  the 
mechanic  in  his  shop,  to  the  merchant  at  his  counter,  to  the  professional  man  in  his 
oflnce,  to  the  scholar  in  his  study,  to  the  family  at  the  fireside,  to  the  sojourner  at 
his  resting-place.  The  pulpit  and  the  Bible  are  never  dissevered ;  they  multiply 
their  labors,  difilise  their  instructions,  do  all  their  works  of  love  on  the  same  theatre. 
Like  the  twin  stars  in  our  sky,  they  move  and  shine  always  together.  A  ministry 
warmed  and  ennobled  by  the  deep  springs  of  an  inteUigent  piety,  and  attended  upon 
the  whole  field  of  its  exertions  by  Bibles,  as  ministering  spirits  to  echo  and  sanction 
its  teachings  and  warnings,  exercises  a  power  as  incalculable  as  it  is  important. 
From  the  first  institution  of  the  priestly  office  among  the  Jews,  there  has  been  no 
human  agency  on  the  earth  equal  to  that  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry. 

'Ihere  are  two  considerations  which  render  an  Evangelical  Ministry  of  special 
importance  at  the  West. 

One  of  these  is  the  extremely  diverse  and  heterogeneous  nature  of  the  elementa 
to  be  constructed  there  into  a  social  organization.  The  Western  valley  is  settled 
by  emigrants  from  every  State  in  our  own  Union,  commingled  with  Englishmen, 
Frenchmen,  Swiss,  Poles,  Danes,  Norwegians,  Russians,  Swedes,  Germans,  Welsh, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Italians,  Africans,  Asiatics.  The  population 
is  still  more  divided  in  matters  of  religion. 

An  Evangelical  Christianity,  in  the  hands  of  an  Evangelical,  able  Ministry,  has 
much  power  to  reduce  national  diversities  and  varieties  of  religious  ojnnion  into 
consistency  and  harmony. 

Christianity  is  first  a  sympathy,  and  then  a  power!  As  a  sympathy  it  has  the 
quality  of  universality.  It  knows  no  boundary  but  the  utmost  limit  of  being — of 
humanity  and  divinity,  of  created  intelligences  and  the  Creator.  For  the  former, 
man,  its  sympathy  is  special.  No  matter  in  what  nook  or  corner  of  the  world  he 
may  be  obscured,  no  matter  of  what  name,  or  nation,  or  language  he  may  be,  or  to 
what  degradation  he  may  have  fallen,  no  matter  what  errors  he  may  have  adopted, 
wherever  there  is  a  man,  thither  does  Christianity  go  with  its  interest  and  love.  It 
approaches  him  with  a  heart  outpouring  with  kindness  and  a  hand  running  over 
with  blessings.  It  welcomes  him  out  and  forth  to  every  good  that  the  Infinite 
Father  has  provided  for  any  of  His  great  family.  How  readily  will  the  diverse 
population  of  the  West  mingle  and  amalgamate,  if  Christianity  shall  thus  mould  it 
into  a  general  contagious  sympathy,  so  that  heart  shall  thrill  and  throb  to  heart  in 
union,  and  man  become  a  true  friend  to  man ! 

Christianity  is  also  a  power  as  well  as  a  sympathy.     It  transforms,  reconstracts. 
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Its  subjects  are  re-born,  raised  from  the  dead.  As  in  this  resuscitation  and  re- 
organization, they  are  fashioned  by  the  same  means  and  agencies,  reanimated  by 
the  same  inbreathed  spirit,  they  must  bear  the  same  essential  constituent  of  cha- 
racter. What  if  our  population  be  therefore  of  every  kindred,  and  nation,  and 
tongue,  and  people  under  the  whole  heaven  !  What  if  they  be  of  every  faith,  and 
form,  and  name,  and  ritual,  and  origin  I  What  if  some  be  of  Paul,  some  of  Cephas, 
and  others  of  Apollos  !  They  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus.  Give  us,  at  the  West,  by 
means  of  a  sound  Western  ministry,  a  Christianity  which  begets  in  every  man  a 
sympathy  with  every  other  man,  bond  or  free,  Barbarian  or  Greek,  Christian  or 
Jew  ;  which  has  a  full  ability  to  mould  all  human  elements  into  its  noble  forms  and 
permeate  them  with  its  own  energetic  life  ;  give  us  this  sympathizing,  transform- 
ing power,  and  all  our  diversities  shall  be  beautifully  harmonized  into  accordancy, 
symmetry,  compactness,  strength !  I  care  not  how  gnarled  and  perverse,  when  in 
the  original  oak,  were  the  ribs,  and  planks,  and  timbers  of  the  noble  ship  which  is 
riding  before  me.  All  is  skilfully  shaped  and  fitted  now,  and  she  is  truly  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  grandeur.  I  care  not  of  what  rude  unshapely  forms  were  the  blocks 
of  God's  temple  when  they  were  split  out  of  the  primitive  quarry.  They  are  per- 
fectly squared,  and  jointed,  and  befitting,  as  I  see  them  at  present;  they  raise  a 
structure  to  the  heavens  of  glorious  proportions.  I  care  not  who,  what,  or  how 
many  come  to  the  West,  if  we  may  have  along  with  them  in  its  omnipotence,  through 
an  intelligent,  devoted.  Western  ministry,  a  kind-hearted,  re-modelling,  amalga- 
mating Christianity.  This  we  must  have!  If  it  be  claimed  that  any  portion  of 
our  race  may  exist  and  prosper  without  it,  certainly  at  the  West  the  claim  will 
prove  utterly  groundless.  There  is  no  alternative.  Our  heterogeneous  population 
must  have  the  elements,  powers,  and  ameliorations  which  are  dependent  on  a  faith- 
ful ministry. 

The  other  consideration,  making  the  publication  of  Christianity  at  the  West  of 
special  importance  and  interest,  is  the  susceptibility  of  Western  population  to  in- 
fluence. 

Almost  every  neighborhood  at  the  West  has  its  place  of  gathering.  It  may  be 
a  school-house,  or  a  grove,  or  rude  Church,  or  private  dwelling.  Whenever  it  is 
announced  that  an  address  is  to  be  made  at  one  of  these  centres  of  concourse,  if  no 
insuperable  obstacles  are  in  the  way,  the  people  will  be  generally  there.  If  it  be  a 
sermon  that  is  proposed,  the  setting  up  of  a  Sabbath  School,  a  religious  debate,  a 
temperance  lecture,  a  discourse  on  education,  a  display  of  the  mysteries  of  phre- 
nology, a  political  speech,  a  railroad  proposition,  or  a  canal  scheme — be  the  speaker 
a  candidate  for  office  or  an  elocutionist,  one  of  the  sons  of  temperance,  or  a  VVash- 
ingtonian,  a  schoolmaster  or  a  mesmerizer,  a  Congregationalist  or  a  Presbyterian,  a 
German  Reformer  or  Seceder,  a  Covenanter  or  Campbellite,  a  Methodist  or  Wes- 
leyan.  Baptist  or  Unitarian,  Lutheran  or  .Moravian,  Quaker  or  Episcopalian,  Uni- 
versalist,  or  Dunker,  Mormon  or  Millerite,  Infidel  or  Believer — the  people  will  all 
stand  itching  listeners  to  know  what  the  babbler  may  have  to  say.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  see  how  any  captivating  speakei'  may  convert  multitudes  to  his  dogmas, 
how  there  should  be  nothing  too  absurd  to  be  proposed,  and  wrought  into  a  creed, 
and  adopted. 

What  a  field — what  an  opportunity  for  the  dissemination  of  religious  errors ! 
Most  assiduously  are  they  disseminated. 

What  a  field — what  an  opportunity  for  a  Western  ministry  to  plant  and  esta- 
blish a  sound  Christianity  ! 

This  susceptibility  to  influence  is  still  more  increased  by  the  unsettled  condition 
of  a  large  portion  of  Western  mind  in  relation  to  the  truth  of  Christianity.  There 
is  much  infidelity  at  the  West,  but  less  settled,  stubborn,  invincible  infidelity  than 
at  the  East.  In  respect  to  great  numbers,  it  is  not  that  they  disbelieve  positively 
so  much  as  that  they  do  not  believe.  They  are  su.^pended  between  faith  and  infide- 
lity. Depravity  and  bad  opinions  sway  them  towards  infidelity — conscience  and 
truth  impel  them  back.  So  they  vacillate ;  so  are  they  all  movable,  and  ready  for 
a  right  or  a  wrong  influence ! 

A  sound,  earnest,  eloquent  advocacy  of  Christianity  would  carry  over  multitudes 
to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  Saints ! 
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The  whole  heathen  world  does  not  present  so  inviting  a  field  for  the  action  of 
a  large  and  consecrated  intelligence.  To  overlook  and  leave  it  is  like  a  wheat- 
grower  turning  from  mellow,  undulating,  wealthy  lime-soils,  to  scatter  his  seed- 
grains  among  the  sands  and  granite  rocks  of  the  coast ! 

The  population  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  consists  of  ten  millions,  of  which 
two  millions  are  hetvveen  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  The  fulfilment,  therefore,  on  the 
part  of  these  Institutions,  of  their  large,  noble  purpose,  in  respect  to  superior  scho- 
larship, popular  instruction,  and  the  religious  amelioration  of  society  would,  even 
at  the  present  time,  swell  into  an  accomplishment  worthy  the  eflbrls  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  philanthropic  minds.  But  these  Colleges  have  a  work  to  do, 
possessing  a  magnificence  and  importance  greatly  surpassing  this.  It  is  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  same  purpose,  the  introduction  into  the  whole  Western  country  of 
high  intelligence,  excellent  Primary  Schools,  and  a  Christian  civilization,  when 
our  entire  people,  instead  of  10,  !^hall  have  grown  to  20,000,000,  40,000,000, 
80,000,000,  and  our  present  2,000,000  of  children  shall  have  become  4,  8, 
16,000,00.  These  last  nuinhers,  80,000,000  of  population  in  the  whole,  and 
16,000,000  for  our  schools,  this  wide  West  will  contain  within  60  years  !  As 
these  multitudes  are  to  dwell  on  a  soil  whose  productiveness  has  never  yet  been 
overstated,  and  is  not  elsewhere  upon  the  earth  surpassed,  they  will  eventually 
possess  sources  of  wealth  and  aggrandizement  which  will  turn  hither  the  eyes  of 
other  nations,  as  well  as  concentrate  here  the  grand  vitalities,  and  developments, 
and  energies  of  our  own  country.  In  arming  this  immense  and  growing  popu- 
lation, therefore,  with  superior  intelligence  and  a  pure  Christianity,  Western 
Colleges  will  have  acted  on  materials  and  elements  of  incalculable  capabilities, 
and  assisted  to  establish  a  power  such  as  has  rarely  risen  up  in  our  world. 
Their  mission  is  a  great  and  a  holy  one  !  The  actual  sum  and  value  of  their 
beneficial  influence  upon  the  susceptible  millions  settled,  settlmg,  and  hereafter  to 
be  settled  here,  are  too  vast  to  be  estimated,  or  be  set  down  in  specific  statement. 
Who  can  foot  up  the  amounts  and  measures  of  light,  heat,  air,  electricity,  alkalies, 
acids,  oils,  nutritious  earths,  which  are  employed  in  the  evolution  and  uprearing 
of  tke  whole  gorgeous,  lu.turiant,  immense  vegetation,  living  and  growing,  in 
summer  months,  on  the  face  of  this  broad  Valley'?  Arithmetic  is  baffled — con- 
jecture is  confounded !  These  incalculable  and  almost  illimitable  ingredients  and 
agencies  are  a  fit  and  fair  image  to  us  of  the  elements  and  influences  which  Western 
Colleges  are  to  aid  in  furnishing  to  the  multitudes  of  intelligences  which  shall  strug- 
gle, and  grow,  and  thrill,  and  rise,  and  labor  upon  this  vast  intellectual  and  moral 
theatre.  It  were  better  that  our  lakes  were  emptied  into  the  sea,  our  railroads  torn 
up,  our  rivers  and  canals  left  dry,  our  prairies  turned  to  sterility,  our  bland  clime 
changed  into  Northern  rigors,  than  that  our  Colleges  should  be  either  extinguished 
or  neglected.  Our  beautiful  land,  reposing  lietween  grand  mountain  ranges,  would 
become  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  !  The  adversary  would  spread  out 
his  hand  upon  all  her  pleasant  things.  The  Lord  cover  her  with  a  cloud  ;  in  his 
anger  cast  down  to  the  earth  her  beauty,  and  make  her  altars  desolate. 

Dr.  White  was  followed  by  Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  who  proposed  three 
topics  for  discussion,  viz. — 1,  The  philosophic  aspect  of  mind  incur  new  settle- 
ments. 2,  The  wants  plainly  indicated  by  such  aspect.  3,  The  relation  of  older 
Eastern  communities  to  those  wants.  As  the  evening  was  far  advanced,  and  Mr. 
B.  had  time  for  only  a  partial  development  of  his  views,  he  soon  after  prepared  and 
delivered  a  discourse  to  his  own  people,  in  which  he  discussed  the  same  topics. 
That  discourse,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  these  topics,  is  here  given,  in  place  of  the 
address.  It  may  be  added,  that  it  vvas  delivered  in  connection  with  an  eflfort  to 
raise  $10,000  in  his  congregation  for  the  endowment  of  a  Professorship  in  Wabash 
College.  This  efftJi-t  vvas  crowned  with  complete  success;  but  the  results  are  not 
embraced  in  any  of  the  estimates  of  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Society,  presented  at 
New-Haven. 
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The  topics  which  I  desire  to  bring  to  your  attention  are : — 

1.  Tiie  philosophic  aspect  of  the  human  mind  in  our  ne\y  settlements.  To 
say  that  ten  millions  of  people  were  suddenly  cast  into  a  capacious  valley ;  to  say 
that  never  before  was  there  so  vast  a  population  suddenly  rooted  on  a  soil  on  which 
they  were  not  born  ;  to  say  that  the  West  is  a  vast  repository — a  museum  of  men — 
a  world  in  epitome,  would  give  you  no  idea  of  what  is  actually  true.  To  say  that 
this  million-multitude,  urging  their  impetuous  course  to  the  Westward  from  revolu- 
tionary Europe,  hastening  from  the  uprising  deluge,  have  come  with  ideas  as  diverse 
as  features  ;  with  customs  not  less  foreign  than  their  costumes  ;  the  canny  Scotch — 
the  mercurial  Irish — the  plodding  English — the  phlegmatic  German — the  effer- 
vescent French — the  inveterate  and  unchangeable  ever-wandering  Jew — the  New- 
Englander  and  the  Southerner,  would  produce  only  an  outside  picture  for  the  ima- 
gination. We  glance  lightly  across  the  motley  multitude — their  rude  abundance, 
their  hard  hospitality,  their  trafficking,  their  husbandry,  their  shades  of  agreement, 
or  their  strange  and  contrasting  dissimilarities  ;  and,  although  the  mind  linds  per- 
petual amusement  in  such  views,  we  ponder  deeper  questions,  we  ruminate  upon 
deeper  interests. 

Those  foreigners  are  not  now  foreign  ;  they  are  denizens.  Those  old  and  out- 
landish ways  are  causes,  nevertheless.  This  vast  and  various  population  is  carrying 
a  vast  and  various  mind ;  they  think,  and  make  thought;  they  feel,  and  produce 
feeling ;  they  will,  and  execute  their  volitions.  These  men  do  not  stand  each  in 
their  place,  like  the  trees  of  a  girdled  forest,  or  like  long,  bare,  gray  trunks  in  a 
clearing,  neither  intertwined  by  root  nor  locked  by  branch  ;  but  they  are  living 
powers,  roused  by  great  causes  to  intense  activity  ;  they  are  moulding  each  other, 
and  there  is  to  be  a  eesult. 

We  know  that  a  fusion  of  races  has  always  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
duct ;  and  we  can  hopefully  anticipate,  upon  physiological  grounds,  a  nobler  race 
of  men  in  bodily  equipment  from  this  vast  commingling  of  bloods  than  ever  before 
walked  and  developed  the  earth.  It  is  no  t  the  sluggish  concourse  of  lazy  streams, 
leaving  the  waters  on  the  top  to  stagnate,  while,  by  precipitation,  it  deposits  mud 
below.  It  is  the  coming  together  of  vigorous  men,  youthful,  developed,  energetic, 
and  bearing  their  national  traits  susceptible  of  transmission. 

In  this  generation,  the  Irish  and  German  shall  yield  a  race  of  children  to  be 
commingled  in  the  next  with  the  Southerner  and  the  New-Englander.  In  a  third 
generation  these  again  will  mix  with  the  hardy  constitution  of  the  Scotch,  or  the 
cheer  and  hilarious  patience  of  the  French. 

But,  in  prosecuting  our  inquiries  into  the  actual  condition  of  their  mind,  it 
is  not  to  the  physiological  question,  What  changes  will  result  from  this  vast 
group  of  multiform  alliances?  that  we  shall  speak,  but  to  this  :  What  state  of 
society  will  grow  out  of  the  mingling  of  such  masses  of  men  in  their  present  con- 
dition 1 

We  must  go  back  to  a  consideration  of  the  state  of  individuals  in  elaborately 
organized  communities. 

The  first  tendency  of  society,  as  of  individuals,  is  to  acquire  ;  the  second,  to 
secure.  The  greater  the  accumulation  of  knowledge,  of  experience,  of  social  and 
civil  customs,  as  well  as  of  material  wealth,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  guarding  it 
from  dilapidation  and  squandering  profligacy.  The  preservation  of  acquired  good 
is  legitimate  Conservatism.  There  is  a  spurious  Conservatism  ;  it  is  a  fear  of  all 
change  ;  it  is  the  fear  of  stirring  at  all,  lest  we  move  wrongly  ;  it  keeps  the  talent 
hid  in  a  napkin,  lest  it  should  be  lost  in  trading  ;  and  the  most  emphatic  sailing 
orders  have  respect  to  the  anchor,  it  being  forgotten  that  to  go  forward  is  the  most 
effectual  preventive  of  going  backward.  Conservatism  and  Progress  are  not  neces- 
sarily antagonistical,  any  more  than  Spring  is  the  antagonist  of  Autumn,  or  seed- 
sowing  of  seed-saving.  The  garner  of  this  year  holds  the  seed  for  the  next,  and 
the  achievements  of  every  generation  ought  to  contain  the  seed  of  yet  greater 
good  in  the  next. 

But  principles  that  are  theoretically  clear  become  rude  and  imperfect  in  prac- 
tice ;  and  principles  entirely  at  agreement  among  themselves,  are  made  to  be 
apparently  antagonistical  by  the  awkward  processes  of  actual  life.     Nothing  is 
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truer  than  that  the  full  development  of  the  individual  is  compatible  with  the  inter- 
ests of  organized  society,  and  that  society  itself  is  to  depend,  for  its  ripe  and  richest 
forms,  upon  the  development  and  perfecting  of  its  individual  members.  Yet,  in 
actual  life,  these  harmonious  relations  are  seldom  at  agreement.  The  man  does 
violence  to  society,  and  society  constantly  crowds  and  cramps  the  man. 

Old  communities  constantly  tend  to  repress  progress,  and  as  constantly  tend  to 
narrow  the  sphere  of  individual  action,  impelling  each  man  to  merge  himself  with 
the  mass ;  to  become  one  wheel  in  the  mighty  machine,  acting  not  by  its  own  voli- 
tion, but  itself  compelled,  and  in  turn  compelling  other  wheels.  Old  communities 
are  apt,  therefore,  to  be  agitated  by  men  straining  to  break  through,  and  rise  up  to 
a  place  of  individual  freedom.  Without  doubt  there  is  much  of  vanity,  and  much 
recklessness,  and  love  of  novelty,  and  many  mere  hallucinations  in  the  radical  ten- 
dencies of  the  age  ;  but  he  is  to  be  pitied  that  can  see  in  the  uniform,  universal 
movement  of  a  whole  age,  nothing  hut  such  excesses  ;  and  the  most  effectual  way 
of  preventing  profane  men  of  untempered  zeal  and  rash  purpose  holding  the  helm  of 
progress,  is  to  inspire  true-hearted  men  to  take  the  wheel  themselves.  The  thousand 
radicalisms  of  our  age  are  rude  and  imperfect  efforts  of  men  to  be  individually  free. 
They  do  not  know  what  the  matter  is.  They  feel  an  impulse  of  development,  and 
are  checked  in  every  attempt  to  answer  it  by  soine  custom,  or  law,  or  bulwark- 
institution.  On  neither  side  is  there  apt  to  be  intelligence  of  the  real  causes  and 
tendencies  at  work,  and  of  their  results.  The  aspirant  curses  all  restraint,  and 
clamors  against  all  the  present,  not  knowing  that  harvesting  is  vain  if  there  be  no 
garnering  ;  that  society  is  bound  to  save  what  it  has  accumulated,  as  much  as  to 
gain  more.  On  the  other  hand,  those  in  whose  hands  lie  the  power  of  custom,  law, 
and  institution,  regard  those  strivings  and  radical  reformatory  tendencies  as  the 
licentiousness  of  liberty,  and  they  tread  them  down  as  they  would  sparks  in  a 
magazine. 

Now,  there  is  a  provision  for  both  of  these  states.  The  most  perfect  ideal  of 
society  is  that  in  which  the  most  powerful,  permanent  institutions  exist  to  mould  the 
mind  during  hs  forming  period,  together  with  the  greatest  possible  personal  liberty 
when  the  adult  is  educated.  There  is  the  right  of  the  individual  and  the  right  of 
society.     But  the  first  is  the  greater,  and  z7  ought  to  form  society,  and  not  society  27. 

It  is  on  this  account  that  in  old  communities  there  co-exist  the  two  extremes. 
The  one  extreme  will  present  the  most  perfect  state  of  society  ;  the  other,  the  ex- 
treme of  barbarism.  In  England,  in  Europe,  civilization  never  shines  but  upon  one- 
half  the  moon,  and  the  other  half  is  black  with  darkness.  While  the  upper  class 
are  reaping  all  the  benefits  of  civilization,  the  great  middle  class  and  the  inferior 
masses  are  confined  and  unexpanded,  hedged  in, undeveloped  ;  they  are  nothing, 
and  can  be  nothing. 

It  is  easier  to  criticise  an  evil  than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  is  easier  to  remedy 
an  evil  by  destroying  the  whole  body  in  which  it  resides,  than  by  stimulating  the 
powers  of  the  body  to  eject  it.  The  grave  is  a  universal  and  sure  medicine.  The 
surest  way  to  defeat  crude  schemes  for  the  reorganization  of  society  is  to  cure  the 
evils  which  are  sorely  felt.  We  believe  that  the  power  to  do  it  lives  in  the  Gospel, 
and  that  the  effectual  understanding  of  its  spirit  would  not  extinguish  gradations 
which  will  exist  with  benefit  for  ever,  but  will  deny  the  privilege  to  a  higher  class 
of  sending  its  roots  into  the  lower  and  exhausting  the  strength.  The  subordinate 
classes  are  not  to  bear  the  relation  to  the  superior  of  soil  to  the  crops,  but  the  rela- 
tion which  planetary  bodies  sustain  to  each  other.  The  sun  pours  upon  the  moon 
of  his  greatness,  the  moon  reflects  it  upon  the  earth.  Every  mountain  and  rejoic- 
ing lake  dispenses  the  glad  light  abroad.  While  we  laugh  at  the  idea  of  absolute 
equality,  we  insist  upon  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  classes  to  each 
other,  and  hold  that  they  that  are  above  owe  a  perpetual  debt  to  those  that  are 
below. 

It  is  out  of  a  state  of  society  in  which  the  advancement  of  men  is  made  a  bul- 
wark against  others'  advance,  that  foreign  emigration  flows.  Even  in  New-Eng- 
land, the  most  perfect  society  ever  formed,  yet  far  from  perfect,  this  conservatism  is 
somewhat  felt.  But  more  as  you  go  South,  where  the  education  of  the  masses 
decreases  until  you  come  to  the  States  which  avow  that  slavery  is  the  true  soil  out 
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of  which  manhood  is  to  grow  ;  that  the  servitude  of  the  masses  is  the  indispensable 
pabulum  of  the  chivalric  few  ;  a  plea  which  is  the  key-note  of  universal  monarchy 
and  oppression  ;  for  since  Cain  slew  Abel,  and  Nimrod  systematized  violence,  the 
masses  have  lived  to  augment  the  comfort  and  opulence  of  the  few. 

What,  now,  will  be  the  result  of  Emigration  ? 

It  is  a  new  way  of  giving  birth  to  men  at  full  adult  age.  They  go  forth  from 
customs,  from  public  sentiments,  from  half  or  wholly  antiquated  institutions,  from 
hereditary  abuses  ;  from  communities  overcrowded,  from  intense  competition  driv- 
ing men  to  violate  alike  physical,  social,  and  moral  laws  ;  from  unwholesome  yet 
indispensable  employments  ;  from  shops,  and  cellars,  and  dank  holes.  I  never 
see  our  ships  coming  up  with  crowds  of  eager  emigrants,  but  I  feel  a  glorious  swell 
of  heart ;  if  they  are  clean,  industrious,  and  in  means  before-handed,  I  am  glad  for 
our  sakes  that  they  are  come  ;  but  I  am  gladder  yet,  for  their  own  sakes,  if  they  are 
poor  and  squalid.  Come  on,  men !  Here  is  air  enough  for  you — here  is  land 
enough,  and  food  enough,  and  clothes  enough !  Sleep  till  you  are  rested.  No  bell 
will  ring  you  up  to-morrow  before  light  from  the  manufactory  !  Go  out  and  see 
the  prairies.  Walk  through  our  grain-fields,  and  do  not  fear  to  pluck  and  eat  the 
ears  of  corn,  "  rubbing  them  in  your  hands,"  and  let  your  heart  laugh,  for  these  fields 
are  prophesying  to  you  of  your  own !  I  bless  God  that  America  has  a  domain  large 
enough,  and  bounties  in  such  extravagant  prodigality,  that  she  can  cry  to  all  the 
world  "  Come  !  for  all  things  are  now  ready  !  " 

With  this  European  tide  mingle  the  happier  thousands  from  our  old  New-Eng- 
land, and  from  the  great  middle  regions  of  our  country,  and  mingling  together  they 
spread  like  an  irrigation  over  all  the  waiting  West. 

Mark,  now,  some  results  of  this,  the  most  wonderful  movement  of  our  age — 
Emigration. 

First. — Society  can  be  constructed  without  the  always  painful  and  dangerous 
process  of  tearing  down  old  structures.  Nations,  like  individuals,  are  continually 
outgrowing  their  raiment.  That  vi'hich  was  admirable  for  one  age,  does  not  fit 
another.  That  which  is  the  triumph  and  reform  of  one  period  becomes  a  hereditary 
inconvenience  in  successive  periods.  Any  community  whose  laws,  and  customs, 
and  institutions  are  stationary ,  is  a  sepulchre,  and  its  institutions  are  but  monuments. 
A  living  and  growing  community  has  within  itself  the  double  process  of  decline 
and  renewal.  It  is  constantly  tending  to  slough  a  part  of  its  usages  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  in  the  other  to  develop  new  procedures.  Nations  have  an  Autumn  and 
a  Spring  as  well  as  nature,  but  the  changing  process  is  performed  by  instruments  so 
clumsy,  and  by  methods  so  full  of  violence,  that  it  is  a  groaning  and  travailing  in 
pain  ;  and  it  is  a  glorious  opportunity  for  a  hundred  thousand  men  to  start  forth, 
leaving  behind  them  the  shattered  forms,  the  shed  skins  of  effete  things,  without 
losing  the  relish  of  right  institutions.  They  build  afresh  upon  an  untouched  ground, 
unchoked  by  dust  of  falling  fabrics,  unvexed  by  vermin  dislodged  in  the  process  of 
tearing  down. 

Second. — It  will  have  the  appearance  of  deteriorating  the  upper  class.  This 
has  been  noticed  as  a  matter  to  be  deplored.  Of  course,  if  the  earth  were  made  a 
dead  level,  mountains  would  have  to  come  down,  but  valleys  equally  to  come  lip. 
This  is  the  fulfilment  of 'the  prophecy,  that  The  valleys  shall  be  exalted  and  the 
mountains  brought  low.  This  is  the  best  part  of  it.  If  society  has  stood,  like  a 
plank,  thus  aslant,  you  cannot  bring  the  bottom  up  without  bringing  the  top  down. 
Now  let  us  not  stop  to  weep  because  the  high-places  are  brought  down,  but  let  us 
triumph  and  rejoice  that  the  valleys  are  to  be  raised  up.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  not  in 
moral  and  intellectual  worth  that  any  must  go  down  ;  only  in  adventitious  emi- 
nence, in  distinctions  of  place  and  custom. 

This  is  not  the  coming  down,  however,  of  vagabond  agrarians,  the  distribution 
of  wealth,  the  intolerable  folly  of  obliging  strong  men  to  be  weak,  of  taking  a  mea- 
sure from  the  bottom  of  society,  and  cutting  out  the  whole  by  that ;  but  it  is  the 
enunciation  of  the  Spirit  of  Christianity,  that  by  as  much  as  a  man,  or  society  of 
men,  is  lifted  up,  by  so  much  are  they  bound  to  go  down  with  energetic  benevolence 
to  cheer,  and  fire,  and  purify,  and  e.xalt  those  beneath  them.  A  man  may  have 
been  of  noble  family,  the  heir  of  titles,  or  a  judge,  or  ruler  j  but  when  he  settles 
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down  in  the  West,  he  is  neither  judge,  nor  governor,  nor  nobleman — he  is  a  man, 
worth  just  what  he  is  worth.  It  taiies  away  from  him  that  which  he  had  from 
society,  but  it  accredits  him  in  fuller  measure  than  even  before  all  that  which  he 
has  as  an  individual.  His  power  is  his  title.  If  he  can  think,  or  project,  or  ex- 
ecute, or  endure,  or  stimulate  others;  if  he  has  learning  that  he  can  use  to  advan- 
tage, or  money  that  he  can  wield,  a  good  and  just  account  will  be  made  of  all  these. 
Every  thing  else  is  chaff.  Old  reputations,  and  past  honors,  and  hereditary  privi- 
leges come  up  and  vanish  like  smoke.  New  settlements  tend  directly  to  develop 
the  individual,  as  old  communities  do  to  develop  society. 

It  i.'^much  to  place  men  in  a  society  in  which  each  individual  stands  according 
to  his  worth.  When  you  take  from  a  Society  which  is  viciously  organized,  there 
will  be  necessarily  great  changes  ;  in  other  words,  all  have  to  stand  upon  the  simple 
footing  of  men  ;  and  so  far  as  that  is  concerned,  1  think  it  one  of  the  most  auspicious 
results.  No  man  can  have  gone  through  the  Western  country  without  being  struck 
with  the  universal  tendency  to  Equality — Equality,  such  as  we  have  described  ;  with- 
out having  felt  how  sweet  a  thing  it  is  for  a  man  to  find  out  that  he  is  a  man.  Each 
man  seems  to  say,  in  his  mien,  carriage  and  deportment,  "  There  is  not  one  in 
this  community  that  is  by  race,  or  law,  or  custom,  more  a  main  than  I  am;  my 
vote  is  worth  as  much  as  any  other." 

The  men  that  were  nothing  here,  have  grown  to  be  much  there.  There  was 
no  room  for  them  here — the  land  was  crowded.  But,  swept  by  emigration,  they  sub- 
side in  the  Western  valleys,  and  yield  a  harvest  of  fruits  not  possible  before.  Men 
that  had  no  room  to  grow  before  ihey  emigrated,  shoot  up  with  great  foree  when 
set  free  from  the  pressure  of  older  communities. 

Let  this  maxim  be  in  your  minds  :  "  It  is  more  important  to  exalt  the  whole 
Society  to  a  medium,  than  the  few  to  a  mountain  height.' 

Third. — It  brings  the  mind  out  of  a  mechanical  and  conservative  state  into  a 
creative  one.  The  tendency  here  is  to  Conservatism.  A  young  man  begins  to 
earn  and  continues  to  earn  till  50  or  60  years  of  age  ;  then  there  is  a  mutation. 
There  is  now  the  fear  of  losing  what  he  has  already  gained.  Age  is  the  very  nest 
in  which  misers  are  bred.  It  is  so  with  nations.  When  young  they  are  vigorous, 
active,  creative  ;  but  as  they  grow  rich,  and  have  more  to  take  care  of,  they,  too, 
insensibly  change,  and  their  vocation  is  to  be  guardians  of  the  wealth  they  had 
hoarded.  The  great  characteristic  of  mind  in  our  young  settlements  is,  that  it  is 
wide  awake,  and  little  anxious  about  past  acquisitions  or  congealed  and  consolidated 
institutions. 

In  our  age,  and  in  our  country.  Emigration  brings  the  human  mind  into  the 
best  condition  for  the  propagation  of  religion  and  refinement.  The  stubbornness 
and  prejudice  of  old  and  fixed  ways  are  broken  up.  All  things  are  new.  The 
daily  necessity  is  to  receive  new  ideas ;  to  perform  new  actions.  To  create,  to 
receive,  to  progress,  is  the  very  law  of  new  communities.  The  repellencies  of  older 
society  are  not  yet  developed.  The  mind  is  hungry,  active,  absorbent.  It  is  said 
that  emigration  tends  to  barbarism,  because  men  leave  their  institutions  behind 
them  ;  but  they  have  not  left  that  instinct  behind  them  by  which  they  must  have 
some  institutions  ;  they  have  left  those  which  were  old,- rickety  and  decayed  as 
their  houses  ;  but,  thank  God,  they  can  make  other,  and,  for  them,  better. 

II.   What  is  the  Want  indicated  by  such  a  state  1 

The  human  mind,  in  its  youthful,  forming  periods,  requires  continuous  Train- 
ing ;  Colonial  eras  are  the  youth  of  Nations.  The  ordinary  institutions  by  which 
Society  administers  its  affairs,  will,  of  course,  be  needed  and  supplied.  But  before 
all  these,  earlier  than  laws,  courts,  and  the  apparatus  of  Governments,  they  need 
those  Training  Institutions  by  which  Society  is  prepared  for  laws.  Courts  and 
Governments.  It  is  not  knowledge  alone,  but  knowledge  wrought  into  conduct  ; 
and  that  not  once,  or  upon  occasional  impulse,  but  habitually — that  constitutes  Edu- 
cation. He  is  instructed  who  knows  what  is  right  and  desirable.  He  is  trained, 
who  has  learned  to  practise  what  is  right  and  desirable.  Only  permanent,  ever- 
acting  causes,  give  such  training  ;  institutions,  not  lessons.  A  firm  and  fixed 
character  is  the  effect  of  firm  and  fixed  influences.     It  is  not  thought,  but  courses 
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of  thought;  not  feelingr,  but  currents  of  feeling  ;  not  action,  but  habits  of  action, 
that  nmenmost  need.  It  is  not  a  gleam  or  sheet  of  light  that  suffices  Nature.  The 
Winter-has  many  sunny  days  of  warmth,  but  they  yield  nothing  ;  verdure  of  the 
forests,  and  harvests  in  the  field,  are  the  children  of  a  long-shining  sun. 

This  is  God's  way  of  training  men.  By  such  training,  by  being  shut  up  from 
exterior  influences,  and  held  under  the  pressure  of  fixed  institutions,  the  Jew  re- 
ceived an  impression  which  centuries  have  done  little  to  efface.  That  which  God 
himself  practised,  he  enjoined  upon  others  :  "  Tkain  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 
should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."  If  he  is  only  taught 
he  may  depart  from  it ;  if  he  is  trained,  never.  An  oak  that  has  grown  for  a  cen- 
tury straight  up  and  towering,  will  not  then  grow  obliquely.  Overthrown  or  riven 
it  may  be  ;  but  it  will  go,  root,  life  and  all.  Those  nations  that  have  a  national 
character  sharply  distinct,  are  those  which  are  segregated. 

Mountaineers  and  Tribes  whose  inapproachable  home  is  the  Desert;  but, 
especially  nations  thus  naturally  hedged  in,  that  have  within  themselves  strong 
domestic  institutions — the  ancient  Jewish,  the  Swiss,  the  Scotch,  and  New  Eng- 
land— these  are  examples  of  this  general  truth. 

These  training  institutions  are  what  the  West  wants.  It,  above  all  the  earth,  is 
subject  to  a  thousand  evanescent  influences.  Its  great  want  is  of  permanent  and 
shaping  influences.  The  richest  elements  of  character  are  profuse.  But  they  lie 
scattered  abroad  like  ungathered  diamonds,  or  unvvrought  gold. 

The  first  in  importance,  as  well  as  time,  is  the  Institution  of  the  Family.  Not 
all  the  laws  of  a  nation,  her  courts,  constitutions  and  customs,  not  even  her  Church, 
are,  singly,  or  together,  so  important  as  the  Institution  of  the  Family.  If  this  be 
empowered  and  efficient,  there  cannot  be  very  bad  laws.  If  this  be  weak  and 
inefficient,  no  laws  arc  good.  What  the  words  Father  and  Mother  mean,  in  any 
nation,  is  the  measure  of  its  social  and  religious  power.  Those  influences  which 
are  the  most  directly  civilizing,  are  those  which  the  most  directly  and  efficiently 
affect  the  family.  In  the  strengthening  of  that  fundamental  institution,  two  powers 
conjoin,  the  School  and  the  Church — giving,  respectively.  Intelligence  and  Moral 
Purity.  But  how  shall  Schools  be  established,  or  the  Church  made  efficient? 
Teachers  and  Pastors  must  be  home-bred.  No  adequate  supply  can  be  drawn  from 
abroad.  The  thousand  and  ten  thousand  School  Districts  must  have  Teachers. 
What  institutions  are  there  to  supply  them  ?  In  the  economy  of  the  Western  School 
System,  every  County  has  its  Academy,  and  from  these  naturally  should  proceed 
Teachers  for  Common  Schools. 

But  who  is  to  teach  the  academy,  and  what  is  to  mould  the  teacher  ?  We  come 
back  to  that  which  is  the  father  of  ;iie  academy — the  College.  It  prepares  teachers 
for  the  academy,  as  the  academy  does  for  the  school. 

Colleges  are  not  for  the  rich.  They,  if  any  body,  can  do  without  ihem.  They 
are  the  poor  man's  castle  ;  not  because,  through  them,  his  son  may  step  up  and  stand 
forth  upon  a  level  with  any  class  in  the  community  ;  but  chiefly,  because  they  give 
power  to  the  Academy  and  the  Common  School,  through  which  the  force  of  intel- 
ligence is  brought  home  to  the  door  of  every  cottage  in  the  land.  It  is  folly  to  ac- 
claim the  Common  School  as  ihe  poor  man's  friend,  and  to  look  askance  upon  Col- 
leges as  the  home  of  Aristocracy.  Out  of  the  bosom  of  Colleges  Common  Schools 
are  born.  If  District  Schools  are  the  leaves  of  the  tree,  which  is  for  the  healing 
of  nations,  Colleges  are  those  streams  by  whose  side  the  tree  grows,  and  so  long 
as  they  flow  deep  with  pure  streams,  so  long  shall  the  trees  bring  forth  their  fruit 
in  season  ;  their  leaf  shall  not  wither  and  they  shall  prosper.  We  plead  for  Col- 
leges as  the  shortest  way  of  pleading  for  the  people. 

There  are  two  facts  to  which  I  will  call  your  attention  at  this  point.  The  first 
is  that  Civilization  is  always  sown,  for  it  is  seldom  indigenous  to  the  soil  ;  it  is 
brought  into  a  nation  from  outside  of  itself,  just  as  we  light  one  torch  at  another, 
or  as  we  kindle  one  fire  from  the  embers  of  another. 

Yet  this  must  be  so  done  as  not  to  contravene  another  law,  that  every  com- 
munity must  be  stimulated  to  develop  itself.  The  work  cannot  be  done  for  it. 
The  foreign  element  cast  into  it  must  be  of  the  nature  of  a  stimulant.  Our  help 
is  needed  at  the  beginning — and  needed  to  create  Institutions.     If  the  West  had 
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but  the  means  of  educating  her  own  sons,  the  developed  and  prosperous  Colleges 
of  the  East,  she  could  better  supply  her  pulpit,  her  bar,  her  medical  corps,  and  all 
her  teachers,  than  they  could  be  supplied  from  abroad. 

III.  I  am  in  the  third  place  to  inquire  what  is  the  relation  of  the  East  to  thi.s 
state  of  mind  in  the  West.  And  here,  as  I  speak  for  the  most  part  to  New-Eng- 
land men,  I  shall  be  excused  if  I  address  my  remarks  chiefly  to  them  as  such  ; 
but  I  do  not  deem  it  remote  from  my  subject  to  observe,  that  you  who  are  natives  of 
New  York  owe  in  a  great  measure  the  same  debt  to  New-England,  which  I  wish 
the  West  to  contract.     Your  fathers  came  from  New-England. 

The  problem  of  New-England  is  the  development  of  society  by  the  develop- 
ment of  its  individuals.  Society  has  been  the  garner — individuals  the  grain.  It 
was  therefore  for  men  that  the  soil  was  opened  and  tilled.  In  the  first  place  our 
fathers  left  Europe  under  this  generic  impulse — the  right  of  individuals  to  develop 
against  the  genius  or  wishes  of  organized  Society.  This  is  the  philosophical  text 
for  the  history  of  that  day.  Under  that  spirit  every  institution  of  New-England 
was  planted.  Her  Church  was  independent  and  congregational.  The  members 
governed  themselves.  The  only  peculiarity  which  this  form  of  gcvernment  can 
claim  is  its  tendency  to  develop  the  individual.  It  is  charged  with  not  being  as 
compact  and  strong-handed  as  sister  institutions.  It  is  true — and  for  radical 
reasons.  Their  genius  tends  to  the  development  of  a  body ;  and  so  of  its  members. 
But  this  prefers  primarily  to  develop  individuals,  leaving  them  to  develop  so- 
ciety. Our  fathers  chose  a  church  government  which  tended  to  individual  cultiva- 
tion, responsibility  and  growth.  Next  came  the  Common  School,  and  here  let  me 
say  with  emphasis  the  Co.mmon  School — the  school  for  the  masses.  It  was  not  the 
education  of  a  class  that  our  fathers  sought,  but  of  the  7nass.  Civil  society  was 
congregational.  They  did  not  seek  to  raise  up  a  class  of  educated  rulers  to  take 
care  of  the  people  ;  but  they  sought  to  educate  the  whole  people  to  take  care  of 
themselves.     And  they  did  it  too. 

Next  came  the  form  of  political  organization — school  districts  and  towns.  De 
Tocqueville,  with  his  usual  sagacity,  has  declared  that  the  townships  of  New-Eng- 
land were  the  birthplace  of  the  real  Republicanism  of  America.  But  what  was 
the  secret  of  this,  but  that  they  brought  out  citizens,  not  in  masses,  but  man  by 
man  ?  They  gave  a  responsibility,  a  duty, — a  power, — and  so  intelligence  and 
development  to  the  individual. 

In  all  her  after  history.  New  England  has  justified  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  of 
forming  society  by  developing  the  individual  directly,  rather  than  by  forming  the 
individual  by  the  power  of  Society.  It  is  not  intelligence  that  distinguishes  the 
New-Englander,  for  others  are  equally  intelligent.  It  is  not  religious  character, 
for  that  is  held  in  common  with  other  people.  It  is  that  every  individual  has  been 
trained  by  special  education,  in  agreement  with  the  spirit  of  the  whole  community, 
to  be  a  fearless,  independent,  self-sustaining  actor. 

In  the  South  there  is  a  greater  power  in  public  enthusiasm  than  in  the  North, 
but  no  power  in  individual  action.  New  England  is  called  cold,  unenthusiastic  in 
her  social  Institutions,  because  her  life  lies  in  her  individualism.  Whether  New 
England  is  cold  and  heartless  and  unenthusiastic  in  her  individual  men,  let  those 
testify  who  have  come  into  competition  with  her  sons  in  business,  or  who  have 
asked  them  for  their  munificent  charities.  In  other  places,  under  other  suns,  there 
are  enjoyed  equally — perhaps  in  superior  degree — ^many  institutions  which  exist  in 
New  England  ;  other  colleges  arc  perhaps  greater  than  Harvard  and  Yale  ;  but 
where  on  earth  beside  is  there  such  a  number  of  men,  each  of  whom  is  so  much  a 
man  ?  Where  on  earth  is  there  so  liamionious  and  well-adjusted  a  unioti  of  public 
power  and  private  liberty  ?  Where  is  the  law  so  strong  and.  the  rulers  so  strong, 
because  the  citizens  are  so  free  and  so  powerful  in  their  individualism  ?  God  be 
thanked  for  those  rugged  shores  and  bleak  hills  !  The  world  will  be  forever  richer 
that  her  soil  was  so  shallow  and  her  treasures  so  undesirable  to  cupidity,  for  she  was 
let  alone,  and  became  the  Palestine  of  America.  Again,  God  was  the  Governor, 
and  men  were  free,  as  they  always  are  when  God  rules.  Secluded  and  sheltered 
from  interference,  encouraged  to  the  most  robust  toil,  that  toil  was  an  education ; 
for  it  was  not  at  the  galley-oar  they  pulled  ;  it  was  not  a  Slave's  soil  that  they 
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tilled.  Their  work  was  their  own,  and  they  loved  it.  It  was  so  hard  that  the 
hand  solicited  the  head  to  help  it ;  so  the  head  thought  while  the  hand  wrought ; 
and  the  people  grew  up  to  habits  of  invention  and  intelligence  by  the  education  of 
hard  work.  So  many  permanent  causes  never  before  acted  for  so  long  a  time  upon 
the  human  mind  under  such  auspicious  circumstances. 

But  for  what  have  they  been  trained"?  Has  such  preparation  no  prophecy  in  it? 
Only  they  who  have  force  of  character  can  form  character  ;  they  that  are  to  train 
must  be  themselves  thorough-bred  ;  they  that  have  been  trained,  in  that  very  fact 
OHght  to  perceive  their  vocation.  God  has  through  200  years,  by  unsuspected 
ways,  reared  up  a  power  such  as  never  stood  before.  Such  men,  and  the  capacity 
of  forming  such  men,  were  never  vouchsafed  to  any  equal  number  before. 

Just  at  this  point,  and  not  till  then,  the  barriers  gave  way,  and  Europe  poured 
forth  her  millions  upon  our  wilds.  The  North  gave  up  ;  the  South  kept  not  back ; 
the  sons  came  from  afar,  and  the  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

Was  it  accidental  that  New  England  was  so  prepared  to  be  a  teacher?  Was  it 
accidental  that  Europe  sent  her  scholars  to  her  school,  at  such  a  juncture?  Yes, 
just  such  an  accident  as  that  which  gave. Israel  a  leader,  and  Moses  a  people,  and 
Palestine  a  population.  And  now,  methinks,  the  fires  have  kindled  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  must  have  more  air  or  they  will  grow  dim — the  flame  must  send  forth  its 
light  and  heat.  The  only  way  for  New  England  to  keep  her  civilization  is  to 
propagate  it  upon  others.  The  tools  are  forged,  the  munitions  are  stored,  her 
hands  are  full,  the  field  has  opened  glorious  in  its  opportunities  beyond  all  parallel. 
The  voice  of  God  is  heard  louder  than  a  trumpet,  crying  to  her,  "  Freely  ye  haze 
received,  freely  give."     Let  no  true  son  of  Civilization  be  deaf. 

My  Mother  !  could  my  voice  go  over  your  hills  and  through  your  vales,  I  would 
cry  with  all  a  son's  pride  and  love :"  Let  no  one  take  thy  crown."  But  why  should 
I  cry?  the  whole  world  speaks  unto  her. 

The  dream  of  Time  and  its  awful  nightmare  is  passing  away.  The  sleeper, 
restless  and  changeful,  is  fast  awakening,  and  upon  our  time,  and  upon  us,  has  come 
a  work  of  master-scope,  and  brighter  glory  than  ever  caught  a  prophet's  eye.  Are 
we  worthy  of  our  age  and  its  work  ?  Parents  labor  for  their  offspring,  and  so  do 
generations  and  ages  for  their  offsprings.  While  for  six  thousand  years  the  world 
has  groaned  and  travailed.  Art  has  slowly  perfected jtself:  Learning  has  augmented 
and  purified  its  stores  ;  civil  polity  and  social  institutions  have  gradually  enriched 
themselves.  At  length,  the  world  opens  to  their  beneficial  influence.  We  are  the 
almoners.  With  such  a  field,  with  the  force  of  such  a  civilization,  with  the  inspira- 
tion of  such  a  religion,  with  the  impulses  of  such  a  manhood  as  has  been  bequeathed 
to  us,  shall  we  in  these  latter  days  see  the  crowning  struggle  of  time  go  forth  to  its 
issue  and  strike  no  stroke  ?  No  more  shall  that  Voice  be  heard  saying,  "  Go  ye 
into  all  the  world,"  but  the  sound  has  never  ceased  to  echo.  Every  groan  of  the 
Slave  is  its  echo  ;  every  wail  of  sorrow  is  its  echo  ;  every  petition  from  isle  or  idol- 
atrous continent.  Every  revolution  invokes  you  ;  every  uprising  of  man,  struggling 
for  the  liberty  of  manhood  and  the  equality  of  civilization  is  an  invocation.  But 
amid  all  these  sounds  there  comes  one  louder,  deeper  and  more  earnest.  Is  it  the 
wind  that  comes  to  our  ears  sighing  across  the  prairie  ?  It  is  the  voice  of  our  kindred 
that  dwell  there.  Is  that  the  roar  of  the  forest,  or  the  breaking  of  the  lakes  upon  the 
shore?  It  is  the  sound  of  the  multitudes,  loud  as  many  waters  or  as  mighty  thun- 
derings.  It  rolls  from  the  vast  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  along  the  far-traveling  Mis- 
souri, and  from  the  mountains  whose  snows  it  drinks,  and  over  them  from  the  shores 
of  the  Oregon.  It  is  the  Pacific  calling  to  the  Atlantic — deep  calling  uvto  deei).  The 
multitudinous  dwellers  between  these  shores  are  our  kindred  ;  we  taught  those  lips  to 
speak.  For  us  they  yearn  at  eventide.  For  us  they  sigh  when  fever-scorched,  and 
turning  to  the  East,  with  devotion  fonder  than  the  Oriental,  they  call  for  father  and 
mother ! — names  in  this  land  next  in  love  and  sanctity  to  the  name  of  God.  When 
that  solemn  invocation  falls  upon  the  East  without  answer,  her  days  will  be  num- 
bered. But  it  shall  not  be  unheeded.  Oh  thou  mighty  West,  I  who  have  known 
and  loved  thee,  cry  back  again  our  whole-souled  sympathy !  For  thee  we  will 
pray.  For  thee  shall  go  forth  our  institutions.  Unto  thee  shall  go  forth  our  sons 
and  our  daughters.     Thy  destiny  shall  be  our  destiny — thy  glory  our  glory  ! 
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APPLICATION   FOR  AID   IN  BEHALF  OF  BELOIT  COLLEGE. 

[Vide  p.  20.] 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Prom,  of  Coll.  and  Thcol.  Ed.  at  the  West. 

Gentlemen — The  Trustees  of  Beloit  College,  at  their  meeting,  held  on  the  20th 
ult.,  voted  to  make  application  to  your  Board  for  aid  in  sustaining  that  Institution, 
and  instructed  their  Executive  Conimittee  to  transmit  to  you  the  following  statement 
of  the  position  and  wants  of  the  College. 

Beloit  College  originated  in  ihe  united  counsels  and  action  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Congregational  Ministers  and  Churches  in  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois, 
who  felt  the  need  of  an  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  vital 
piety  in  their  field  of  labor.  We  think  that  a  simple  view  of  the  features  of  the 
case  will  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  a  Puritan  College  on  this  field,  and  the  duty 
of  Evangelical  Christians  to  provide  for  that  want. 

The  section  of  country  which  was  represented  in  the  Conventions  which  ma- 
tured the  plan  of  this  College,  though  divided  by  a  State  line,  is  in  all  other  respects 
one.  It  is  one  in  the  character  and  associations  of  its  American  population,  who 
are  almost  exclusively  from  New- England  and  the  State  of  New- York.  It  is  also 
one  in  its  present  sympathies  and  commercial  interests.  This  fact  is  made  at  once 
evident  and  permanent  by  the  system  of  railroads  and  other  internal  improvements 
now  chartered  or  in  process  of  construction,  by  which  it  is  to  be  all  bound  together. 
We  need  not  say  that  it  is  destined  to  be  an  important  section.  It  already  contains 
a  population  of  probably  not  less  than  500,000.  It  has  four  flourishing  cities,  and 
many  villages,  which  count  their  population  by  thousands ;  and  its  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  manufacturing  and  mineral  resources,  together  with  its  Northern 
latitude,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  its  settlers,  seem  to  indicate 
that  God  has  great  designs  to  accomplish  by  means  of  the  elements  of  power  that 
are  here  to  be  developed.  We  are  the  more  persuaded  of  this  design  of  Providence 
in  view  of  the  fact,  that  although  it  is  a  region  where  very  great  interest  is  felt  in 
education,  and  one  which  must  and  will  be  independent  of  any  other  for  its  means 
of  education,  it  is  still,  so  far  as  Collegiate  Education  is  concerned,  a  field  open  to 
the  occupation  of  Evangelical  Christians.  There  is  upon  it  no  Protestant  Insti- 
tution except  our  own,  which  gives,  or  proposes  for  years  to  come,  to  give  a  Colle- 
giate Education  ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  any  will  arise  which  will  seriously  affect 
the  usefulness  of  Beloit  College,  unless  in  consequence  of  our  failure  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  community.  The  State  of  Wisconsin  has  a  magnificent  Common 
School  Fund,  but  the  Constitution  of  the  State  has  limited  the  University  Fund  to 
an  amount  altogether  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  interests  of  Education,  even  if 
those  of  Religion  were  considered  of  no  moment.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
College  will  be  surrounded  by  other  Educational  Institutions  of  the  highest  order, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  have  little  to  apprehend  from  rival  Colleges. 

We  think  that  it  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
denominations  to  enter  this  field,  not  only  because  it  has  been  thus  laid  open 
before  them,  but  because  it  is  peopled  by  their  own  brothers  and  neighbors,  and 
because  they  have  already  planted  about  two  hundred  Churches  here,  and  thus  as- 
sumed a  rcspolisibility  for  the  future  training  of  this  people,  which  cannolbe  evaded 
or  deferred. 

Under  a  sense  of  this  responsibility,  Ministers  and  Delegates  from  Churches  in 
Chicago,  Galena,  Milwaukie,  and  the  region  generally,  met  in  Convention,  four 
years  since,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  plan,  which,  matured,  step  by  step, 
in  four  successive  Conventions,  and  afterwards  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  elected  by 
them,  has  assumed  the  form  of  Beloit  College.  Every  point  respecting  the 
general  expediency  or  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  was  deliberately  and  prayer- 
fully considered  by  them,  and  we  think  that  the  history  and  the  present  aspect  of 
the  Institution  indicate  that  they  were  guided  from  on  high. 

The  College  has  a  Charter  from  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin,  bestowing  full 
University  powers. 

Beloit  has  been  deemed  the  most  suitable  location — 1,  Because  it  is  the  geogra- 
phical centre  of  the  field,  the  part  least  liable  to  suffer  from  local  rivalries  ;  and  by 
means  of  the  railroads  which  are  shortly  to  be  constructed,  connecting  it  with 
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Chicago  and  Galena  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  with  the  northeast  and  north- 
west of  Wisconsin  ;  a  place  which  will  be  peculiarly  easy  of  access  from  all  parts 
of  the  field.  2,  Because  the  people  of  the  place  have  manifested  their  interest  in 
the  work  by  liberal  donations  and  every  possible  token  of  united  and  cordial  sym- 
pathy. They  have  given  a  beautiful  and  eligible  site,  and  are  just  completing  a 
noble  edifice  upon  it.  Their  donation  for  these  objects  may  be  estimated  at  ^  12,0UO, 
and  they  have  given  no  less  marked  assurances  of  their  readiness  to  co-operate  in 
every  way  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  Institution.  But,  3,  The 
chief  reason  is  the  fact,  that  the  Village  is  in  itself  peculiarly  fitted  to  be  the  seat  of 
such  a  College.  It  contains  not  far  from  two  thou=and  inhabitants,  almost  all  Eastern 
people.  There  are  in  the  Evangelical  Churches  about  five  hundred  Communicants, 
two  hundred  and  more  of  whom  are  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and  the  moral 
and  intellectual  character  of  the  place  would  compare  not  unfavorably  with  similar 
Villages  in  New-England. 

Besides  the  liberality  of  the  Citizens  of  Beloit,  Rev.  Henry  Barker,  of  Dutchess 
Co.,  New- York,  has  given  $1,000  in  lands;  and  Hon.  T.  VV.  Williams  has  en- 
dowed a  Professorship  by  donation  of  lands  valued  at  $10,000,  of  which  ,$2,500  is 
now  in  a  situation  to  yield  an  income.  The  College  has  no  other  funds  upon  which 
to  rely  for  carrying  on  its  operations.  Yet,  as  the  field  seemed  ready  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  College — as  the  Providence  of  God  seemed  to  call  o%ir  Churches  to 
this  work, — as  the  time  seemed  fully  come  to  unite  those  streams  which  were  already 
beginning  to  flow,  the  Churches  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  delay  any  longer  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Religious  College  in  the  land  where  their  children  were  to  grow  up. 
That  step  was  taken.  It  was  taken  not  without  earnest  thought  and  prayer.  A 
College  was  established  upon  the  New  England  plan.  The  conditions  of  admission 
are  the  same  as  at  Amherst  and  Hudson,  in  the  Languages,  and  somewhat  more  in 
the  Mathematics  than  at  either  of  those  Institutions.  The  course  of  study  and 
method  of  instruction  are  modeled  after  those  of  the  leading  Eastern  Colleges.  In 
establishing  the  College  upon  such  a  basis,  its  guardians  have  considered  the  demands 
of  public  sentiment  in  this  region,  as  well  as  their  own  ideas  of  education. 

In  these  circumstances  we  feel  compelled  to  make  our  appeal  to  your  Society. 
We  do  not  think  that  this  state  of  things  has  been  occasioned  by  any  premature  or 
improvident  action.  Certainly  not  a  step  has  been  taken  in  haste,  or  without  a  firm 
and  deliberate  conviction  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  God's  will  that  that 
step  should  be  taken.  And  by  God's  blessing  every  step  thus  far  has  been  forward, 
until  the  Institution  has  acquired  such  a  position  before  the  community  that,  in  all 
human  probability,  a  steady  progress  will  secure  the  field ;  but  it  is  ours  only  on 
condition  that  we  improve  it.  Any  wavering  would  occasion  a  loss  probably  be- 
yond recovery.  The  cause  of  Protestant  Education  would  be  thrown  backward. 
The  Catholic  College  would  gain  a  footing  which  it  could  not  otherwise  hope,  and 
other  projects,  conceived  in  low  ideas  of  the  literary  and  religious  responsibilities  of 
a  College,  would  spring  into  being  on  every  hand.  Accordingly,  we  feel  that  we 
have  no  option  except  to  go  on.  But  we  know  not  where  to  look  for  the  means, 
unless  to  the  benevolence  of  the  East,  as  organized  in  your  Society.  We  intend 
to  commence  an  effort  at  once,  upon  this  field,  for  the  endowment  of  the  College  ; 
but  we  feel  debarred  by  the  exigencies  of  the  field,  from  depending  upon  these 
sources  for  the  means  of  meeting  the  current  expenditures  of  the  College  ;  and  the 
incurring  of  debt  is  alike  repugnant  to  our  inclination  and  to  our  view  of  duty  in 
our  situation.  Unless,  then,  means  can  be  provided  for  meeting  the  demand  upon 
our  treasury,  we  must  expect  to  lose  ground  which  we  believe  that  God  has  com- 
manded us  to  enter.  Our  own  feelings,  as  well  as  the  respect  which  we  feel  to  be 
due  to  those  who  have  entered  the  Western  field  before  us,  lead  us  to  desire  to  act 
in  concert  with  your  Society,  and  that  noble  family  of  Colleges  which  have  been 
sustained  by  your  care.  We  have,  from  the  first,  sought  the  counsel,  and  been 
cheered  by  the  sympathy,  of  those  whose  hearts  were  most  in  the  general  cause, 
and  whose  experience  enabled  them  to  give  counsel.  Guided  by  their  advice  we 
have  gone  on,  and  now  we  must  have  aid  or  the  result  will  be  disastrous  to  sacred 
interests.  We  leave  our  cause  with  you,  praying  that  He  whose  cause  it  is  will 
enable  you  to  give  us  the  needful  success. 

STEPHEN  PEET,  Chairman  of  the  Ex.  Com. 
Dexter  Clary,  Sec'y. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 
FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLOGICAL 
EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  31st,  1849,  at  3  o'clock,  P.M.,  the  President,  Hon.  J.  C. 
Hornblower,  in  the  chair. 

Information  of  the  death  of  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  a  Member  of  the  Board,  was  communicated.  A 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  is  incorporated  in  the 
Annual  Report.  The  Directors  continued  their  session  during 
the  afternoon. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society 
was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  of  Boston, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  Is.  lix.  21  and  Ix.  19 — As 
for  me,  this  is  my  covenant  with  them,  saith  the  Lord ;  My 
Spirit  that  is  upon  thee,  and  my  words  which  1  have  put  in  thy 
mouth,  shall  not  depart  out  of  thy  mouth,  nor  out  of  the  mouth 
of  thy  seed,  nor  out  of  the  mouth  of  thy  seed's  seed,  saith  the 
Lord,  from  henceforth  and  for  ever.  The  sun  shall  he  no  more 
thy  light  by  day ;  neither  for  brightness  shall  the  moon  give 
light  unto  thee  :  but  the  Lord  shall  be  unto  thee  an  everlasting 
light,  and  thy  God  thy  glory. 

Dr.  B.  introduced  his  discourse  by  adverting  to  the  work- 
ing system  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  demands  of  the  providence 
of  God  to  extend  their  views  of  Collegiate  and  Theological 
Education.  He  then  considered  at  large  the  relations  of  the 
development  of  the  West  to  the  plans  of  God,  and  proceeded 
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with  power  to  discuss  the  true  question  at  issue,  with  regard 
to  the  proper  social  and  religious  organization  of  the  West. 
This  he  affirmed  to  be,  not  whether  Christianity  in  some  form 
shall  take  possession  of  the  West,  but  whether  we  shall  so  co- 
operate with  our  brethren  there,  who  are  in  a  minority,  as  to 
establish  a  system  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education,  of 
such  power,  and  so  early,  that  it  shall  exert  its  appropriate  in- 
fluence in  forming  the  character  of  that  portion  of  our  nation. 

The  session  of  the  Board  was  continued  through  the  whole 
of  Thursday.  The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr. 
Beecher  for  his  Discourse,  delivered  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  was  appointed  to  deliver  the  next  Annual  Discourse, 
and  the  Rev.  Absalom  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  WiUiamstown,  Mass., 
his  alternate. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Rev.  William  B.  Lewis, 
one  of  the  earliest  friends  of  the  Society,  and  from  its  first  or- 
ganization a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  resigning  his 
seat  on  account  of  ill  health.  His  resignation  was  accepted, 
and  the  following  resolution  adopted,  viz. — "  That,  while  this 
Board  deeply  lament  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  Providence, 
which  deprives  them  of  the  valuable  counsel  and  co-operation 
of  their  highly  esteemed  friend  and  brother,  and  while  they  ten- 
der to  him  their  affectionate  sympathy  and  high  consideration 
of.the  service  which  he  rendered  this  Society,  they  reluctantly 
yield  to  his  request  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  this  Society." 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  was  presented,  and  after 
discussion  adopted,  and  an  abstract  directed  to  be  read  as  a 
part  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  evening. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society,  from  the 
Trustees,  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,  Beloit,  and  Wit- 
tenberg Colleges,  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  came  before 
the  Board,  and  were  duly  considered,  and  a  resolution  adopted 
granting  them  aid  the  ensuing  year. 

It  was  voted  to  propose  to  the  Society,  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  the  evening,  an  alteration  of  Article  III.  of  the  Consti- 
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tution,  increasing  the  number  in  the  Board  of  Directors  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-four. 

A  memorial'  was  received  from  Berkshire  Association  in 
Mass.,  recommending  a  plan  of  union  between  this  Society 
and  the  American  Education  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing funds  for  educational  purposes,  and  as  well  as  for  advanc- 
ing with  a  higher  degree  of  efficiency  the  general  cause  of 
education.  This  Memorial  was  referred  to  a  Committee,  with 
instructions  to  report  at  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  Board. 

The  Secretary  reported  that  the  premium  of  $100  offered 
for  the  best  "  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the  Puri- 
tans, as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,"  had  been  awarded 
to  Prof.  Noah  Porter,  jr.,  of  Yale  College. 

The  Anniversary. Exercises  were  held  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  President,  Hon. 
J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  took  the  Chair, 
and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Absalom 
Peters,  D.  D.,  of  WiUiamstown,  Mass. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  was 
presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Theron  Bald- 
win. The  following  resolution  was  then  offered  by  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D.,  President  of  Illinois  College. 

Resolved — That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  read,  be 
adopted,  and  piibhshed  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher, 
D.  D.,  President  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.  After  able  and 
effective  addresses,  by  Presidents  Sturtevant  and  Sprecher,  in 
support  of  the  resolution,  it  was  adopted. 

The  meeting  was  closed  with  the  Apostolic  Benediction, 
by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Philadelphia. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  Article  III.  of  the 
Constitution,  recommended  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  So- 
ciety proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  : 
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Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LLD.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

17ice=33cfs(tients. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATVVOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Jr.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  " 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L      . 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

23i'cectors. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,  Brooklyn,  " 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER.  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq., 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New- York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


i 
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ffiotrespontifng  SecvctarD. 
Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

Uecortifnfl  Sccrctacj. 
Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New-York  City. 

Extzsuxtx  ant)  jjinancfal  ^flcnt. 
MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  adjourned,  to  meet  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  October,  1850. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL  EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Att.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Col- 
legiate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
Institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contri- 
buting annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars  paid  at  one  time  shall  constitute 
a  member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds  ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of  the 
several  institutions  ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous  man- 
ner (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall  be 
appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority 
of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 

Provided  the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended 
y  the  Board  of  Directors. 


SIXTH  EEPORT. 

In  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  Directors  were  enabled 
to  present  five  Annual  Reports,  without  being  called  to  make 
the  announcement  that  death  had  invaded  their  ranks.  On 
the  present  occasion,  however,  we  come  with  the  sad  intelli- 
gence that  one  of  our  number,  Robert  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  of 
Poughkeepsie,  has  departed  this  life.  He  died  at  his  residence, 
of  fever,  on  the  13th  of  last  August.  Prompt  in  his  attend- 
ance on  the  meetings  of  the  Board — ardent  in  his  devotion  to 
the  objects  of  the  Society — comprehensive  and  clear  in  his 
views,  and  able  in  counsel,  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  be 
useful  to  the  cause.  His  address,  delivered  before  the  Society 
at  its  fourth  anniversary  in  the  city  of  Troy,  and  which  was 
published  in  connection  with  the  Annual  Report,  shows  the 
grasp  and  fervor  of  his  mind,  and  his  deep  religious  spirit. 
Through  his  death,  the  injunction  reaches  us  with  new  power 
—  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might j 
for  there  is  no  work,  nor  device,  nor  knowledge,  nor  wisdom, 
in  the  grave,  whither  thou  goest. 

The  Society  has  been  steadily  pursuing  its  work  during  the 
year,  and  never  with  more  encouraging  success.  Many  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to  contend  at  its  inception, 
and  which  were  set  forth  in  previous  Reports,  have  been  hap- 
pily overcome,  and  the  fruits  of  the  enterprise  are  beginning 
abundantly  to  appear.  The  Society  originated  in  a  season  of 
great  darkness  and  depression  in  respect  to  the  interests  which 
it  is  designed  to  promote,  and  affords  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  sentiment,  t|iat  "man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity," 

In  those  memorable  years  of  excitement  and  pecuniary 
revulsion,  when  the  rains  descended,  and  the  floods  came,  and 
the  winds  blew  over  the  West,  the  general  deluge  bore  ofl^  a 
mighty  wreck  of  splendid  schemes  and  baseless  edifices.  Not 
a  few  projected  institutions  of  learning  shared  the  common 
fate.  But  when  the  floods  beat  upon  those  in  view  of  whose 
exigencies  this  Society  was  organized,  they  fell  not.      The 
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men,  however,  who  began  to  build  by  laying  their  foundations, 
found  the  materials  upon  which  they  relied  for  superstructures, 
suddenly  swept  away,  and  they  were  "  not  able  to  finish." 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  helping  hand  of  the  Society 
was  extended,  and  each  revolving  year  has  only  placed  in  a 
stronger  light  the  value  of  its  assistance,  and  the  wisdom  of 
its  organization.  But  our  argument  is  cumulative,  and  we 
proceed  to  give  the  results  of  the  year  which,  has  now  come 
to  its  close. 

Results. — Financial  Statement. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  results,  has  respect  to 
Wabash  College.  Soon  after  our  last  anniversary,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  White,  President  of  the  Institution,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  a  temporary  agency  for  the  Society  at  the  East, 
made  special  efforts  in  the  Plymouth  Church  of  Brooklyn. 
His  appeals  met  with  a  most  generous  response.  A  subscrip- 
tion of  $10,000  was  secured  to  found  a  Professorship  in  the 
College,  which,  as  a  testimonial  of  regard  for  the  Pastor  of 
the  church,  was  to  be  styled  the  "  Beecher  Professorship." 
This  noble  example  we  would  gladly  see  imitated.  How 
many  churches  might  do  likewise,  and  thus  identify  the  names 
of  their  Pastors  with  institutions  at  the  West,  and  through 
these  channels  send  down  a  rich  tide  of  blessing  to  future 
ages. 

Another,  and  still  more  important  result  of  the  year,  has 
respect  to  Western  Reserve  College.  In  our  Fourth  An- 
nual Report,  it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution 
had  resolved  on  an  effort  to  raise  8100,000  for  the  purpose  of 
liquidating  its  large  indebtedness,  and  placing  it  upon  a  per- 
manent basis.  At  that  time,  $40,000  of  this  amount  had 
been  secured  from  friends  of  the  Institution  on  the  Reserve. 
In  our  last  Annual  Report,  it  was  announced  that  a  subscrip- 
tion for  the  remaining  $60,000  had  been  opened,  on  the  condi- 
tion that  no  part  should  be  considered  as  binding,  unless  the 
whole  amount  were  secured  by  the  first  of  January,  1850. 
At  that  time,  $15,000  of  this  amount  had  been  secured  on  the 
Reserve,  and  some  $10,000  pledged  by  sundry  individuals  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

At  the  last  Semi- Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  held  in 
May,  it  was  voted  that  the  success  of  this  effort  was  "  of 
great  importance,  not  only  to  the  Institution  itself,  but  to  the 
general  interests  of  the  cause,  which  this  Society  is  endeavor- 
ing to  promote,"  and  that  "  the  sanction  of  the  Board  be  given 
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to  the  College  for  raising  upon  the  Eastern  field  a  sum,  which, 
together  with  pledges  already  secured,  should  not  exceed 
$25,000."  This  sanction,  however,  was  given  "  only  on  con- 
dition that,  in  case  of  success,  the  College  should  relinquish 
all  further  claims  upon  the  Society,  and  leave  the  Eastern 
field."  The  term  "  sanction"  is  here  used  in  consequence  of 
the  virtual  compact  with  one  another  and  with  the  Society, 
into  which  the  several  Institutions  enter  when  they  apply  for 
aid.  By  this  compact,  the  Society  is  made  the  representative 
of  their  several  interests  at  the  East,  and  thus  becomes  the  di- 
rector of  their  movements. 

According  to  a  resolution  of  the  Board,  adopted  at  its  last 
Annual  Meeting,  efforts  for  the  raising  of  funds  in  all  such 
cases  were  to  be  made  "  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  so 
that  movements  from  different  Institutions  shall  not  come  in 
conflict  with  each  other,  and  thus  bring  back  the  state  of 
things  which  the  organization  of  the  Society  was  designed  to 
remedy ;  and  that  all  subscriptions  thus  obtained  be  reported 
to  the  Treasurer,  with  the  names  of  the  subscribers,  that  they 
may  be  acknowledged  in  connection  with  the  general  receipts 
of  the  Society." 

Since  the  last  Anniversary,  $13,000  have  been  added  to 
the  $10,000  mentioned  in  our  last  Report  as  subscribed  at  the 
East  in  aid  of  this  Institution ;  making,  in  all,  $23,000.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  entire  sum  of  $25,000  will 
soon  be  reached.*  In  that  case,  the  Eastern  portion  of  this 
great  work  will  be  done.  It  ought  here  to  be  stated,  that 
$10,000  of  this  amount  is  expressly  given  to  establish  the 
"  Storrs  Professorship  of  Christian  Theology"  in  Western 
Reserve  College,  in  honor  of  the  lamented  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Storrs,  the  first  President  of  the  Institution,  and  the  first  to 
fill  this  department  of  instruction. 

Of  the  $10,000  assigned  to  this  Professorship,  $7,710 
were  subscrilDed  by  members  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  in 
Brooklyn,  of  which  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Jr.,  is  Pastor.  It 
is  a  fact  of  the  most  encouraging  character,  that  the  whole 
amount  secured  during  the  year,  either  in  the  above  spe- 
cific forms  or  in  the  regular  annual  collections  of  the  So- 
ciety, from  the  several  Congregrational  and  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  Brooklyn,  exceeds  $20,000.  And  this  amount 
has  been  mainly  contributed,  not  by  individuals  of  hoarded 
wealth,  but  by  young,  enterprising,  business  men,  who  feel 
that  property  and  life  should  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of 

God. 

*  This  has  already  been  done. — Secretary. 
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The  amounts  above  named  do  not  pass  through  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  Society,  but  go  directly  to  the  Institutions  for 
which  they  were  designed.  The  sanction  and  direction  of 
such  efforts  is  a  method  adopted  by  the  Board,  for  accom- 
pHshing  at  once  what  might  otherwise  be  the  w^ork  of  years. 
From  the  Treasurer's  Account,  which  has  been  duly  audited 
and  found  correct,  it  appears  that  the  balance  in  the  Trea- 
sury, by  the  last  Report,  was  840  64,  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived during  the  year,  811,001  08.  Some  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, which  would  have  reached  the  Treasury  as  a  part  of  the 
annual  collections,  have  been  absorbed  by  the  effort  in  behalf 
of  Western  Reserve  College.  The  entire  amount  realized  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  hundred  dol- 
lars, took  this  direction.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  has 
been  secured  for  the  cause,  in  the  ways  above  described,  dur- 
ing the  year,  the  sum  of  836,001  08.  The  amount  realized  at 
the  West,  will  appear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  Report. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor, 
have  been  employed  during  the  year  as  Agents  in  New 
England,  and  the  Rev.  Selden  Haynes,  for  portions  of  the 
year,  in  Central  and  Western  New- York.  The  salary  allowed 
them  has  been  8800,  and  that  of  the  Secretary  81,400.  The 
whole  amount  paid  from  the  Treasury  during  the  year,  for 
salaries  and  traveling  expenses  of  Secretary  and  Agents, 
compensation  to  the  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent,  office 
rent,  printing  of  Annual  Report  and  Discourse,  engraving 
for  certificate  of  Life  Membership,  postage,  stationery,  and 
expense  of  public  meetings,  is  84,867  08.  The  balance  (less 
8289  08,  remaining  in  the  Treasury)  has  been  disbursed  to 
the  several  Institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  together  with 
beneficiaries  in  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  in  accordance 
with  an  arrangement  with  the  Western  Education  Society, 
hereafter  described. 

Itis  a  matter  of  anxious  inquiry  with  the  Board,  how,  by 
a  given  outlay,  which  seems  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of 
this  eflTort,  the  regular  receipts  of  the  Society  can  be  economi- 
cally increased  to  an  amount  which  shall  meet  the  full  exigen- 
cies of  the  case.  Our  dependence  for  such  a  result  must  be 
mainly  upon  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Churches  from 
which   annual  contributions  can  be  realized. 
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Arrangements  for  Raising  Funds. 

One  of  the  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  regular 
annual  collections  has  ever  been  the  multiplicity  of  benevo- 
lent organizations, — a  difficulty  felt  by  the  Board  to  be  real. 
But  then  if  all  the  new  phases  of  benevolence  produced  by 
an  active  and  advancing  age  were  to  be  neglected,  the  Church 
would  be  guilty  of  the  absurd  attempt  to  stereotype  a  system 
of  benevolence  framed  in  the  incipiency  of  her  etforts  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world,  and  carry  it  down  without  modifica- 
tion to  the  millennium.  The  one  phase  presented  by  this 
Society,  it  was  believed  could  not  be  thus  neglected  without 
disaster  to  most  precious  interests.  It  must  be  done,  however, 
if  the  number  of  annual  appeals  to  the  Churches  could  not  be 
increased,  unless  it  should  be  substituted  for  some  existing  or- 
ganization, or  united  with  a  kindred  object.  But  a  union  of 
kindred  objects,  even  if  not  essential  to  secure  access  to  the 
Churches,  is  desirable  on  the  ground,  that  the  greater  the 
magnitude  of  the  object  presented  in  any  case,  the  greater  the 
certainty  that  it  will  justify  the  creation  of  such  agencies  and 
arrangements  as  shall  make  its  appeals  universally  felt.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  views  the  Directors  of  this  Society  have 
ever  been  ready  to  adopt  any  plans  of  union  which  seemed 
likely  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  secure  the  ends  above  spe- 
cified. Two  such  plans  have  accordingly  been  adopted  during 
the  year. 

I.  With  the  Western  Education  Society  at  Auburn,  N.  Y. 
The  following  are  the  terms  of  agreement: 

(\.)  The  Western  Education  Society  hereby  agrees,  that  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edncation  at  the  West,  shall  oc- 
cupy the  territory  now  included  within  the  Synods  of  Geneva  and  Genesee  ; 
and  that  the  latter  Society  shall  furnish  its  own  agents  and  make  all  collections 
for  educational  purposes  embraced  witliin  the  scope  of  these  two  Societies. 

(2.)  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Education  Society  shall 
make  quarterly  appropriations  to  such  members  of  the  Theologiciil  Seminary 
at  Auburn,  as  are  or  may  be  entitled  to  aid  on  the  principles  which  now  gov- 
ern said  Committee  in  making  appropriations,  and  report  the  amount  of  the 
same  to  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa- 
tion at  the  West — it  being  understood  that  the  amount  allowed  to  each  benefi- 
ciary shall  be  $80  per  annum  instead  of  $75  as  heretofore. 

(3.)  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Educa- 
tion at  the  West  agrees  that  out  of  the  funds  collected  by  its  agents  on  this 
field,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Western  Education  Society  shall  receive 
an  amount,  which,  together  with  such  donations  as  they  may  have  received 
from  Churches  or  individuals  for  the  same  object,  shall  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  above-named  quarterly  appropriations — it  being  understood  that  this  agree- 
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ment  has  no  reference  to  donations  made  to  the  "  Scholarship  Fund"  of  Au- 
burn Seminary. 

(4.)  This  arrangement  is  to  take  effect  on  the  21st  day  of  June,  1849,  and 
continue  for  the  term  of  two  years  from  that  date,  unless  terminated  sooner 
by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  two  Societies — and  it  shall  continue  indefinitely 
after  the  expiration  of  this  period,  unless  the  party  desiring  to  terminate  it  shall 
have  given  to  the  other,  two  full  quarters  or  six  months'  notice. 

It  was  confidently  anticipated, that  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  the  following 
benefits  would  result  from  the  above  described  arrangement,  viz  : 

1 .  The  securing  of  a  regular  and  recognized  place  for  the  educational  cause 
in  the  system  of  benevolence  adopted  by  the  Churches  in  Western  New-York. 
2.  Such  a  combination  of  interests  as  shall  justify  the  employment  of  an 
agency  whose  influence  shall  be  felt  over  the  field  and  in  its  several  localities, 
at  times  so  established  as  to  secure  a  perfect  understanding  between  Churches 
and  agents.  3.  Such  a  simplification  of  machinery,  as  shall  prevent  inconve- 
nience to  the  Churches  caused  by  repeated  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  same  gen- 
eral object.  4.  The  giving  of  such  magnitude  to  the  object  presented,  as  shall 
be  fitted  to  arouse  earnest  attention,  and  call  forth  liberal  contributions.  5. 
Economy  in  the  saving  of  time,  travel,  and  expense,  and  in  making  one  agent 
do  the  work  of  two  at  the  several  points  reached. 

II.  Arrangement  with,  the  Central  American  Education 
Society.  The  main  features  of  this  plan  are  embraced  in  the 
following  articles : 

1.  There  shall  be  a  joint  presentation  of  the  objects  of  both  Societies  on 
the  field,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Synod  of  New-York  and  New  Jer- 
sey by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education 
at  the  West,  and  the  funds  collected  shall  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
Societies.  2.  The  receipts  of  the  Central  Education  Society  from  Churches, 
Associations  or  individuals  beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  Synod  (except 
where  the  common  cause  is  presented  by  the  College  Society),  and  from  bene- 
ficiaries and  legacies,  are  not  to  be  included  in  the  above  arrangement.  3.  The 
College  Society  shall  be  allowed  $500  per  annum  by  the  Education  Society 
from  its  half  of  the  funds  collected  to  be  paid  quarterly  for  expenses  and 
agency  in  making  collections.  4.  This  arrangement  shall  take  effect  as  soon 
as  ratified  by  the  two  Societies,  and  may  be  terminated  after  nine  months,  on 
three  months'  notice  by  either  party. 

This  plan,  like  the  previous  one,  was  adopted  after  ma- 
ture deliberation — in  the  light  of  experience  derived  from  a 
thorough  trial  of  other  plans — vv^ith  the  most  perfect  cordiality 
on  the  part  of  both  Societies,  arising  from  a  full  conviction, 
that  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  no  better  could 
be  devised.  It  was  believed  to  combine  simplicity,  economy, 
scope  of  object  and  blending  of  interests — calculated  at  once 
to  secure  the  judgment  and  enlist  the  feelings  of  every  friend 
of  the  cause  on  the  field  to  which  it  has  reference.  Negotia- 
tions are  also  in  progress  in  reference  to  a  similar  plan  for 
Central  New- York.  These  several  plans  may  be  modified  by 
the  light  of  experience,  or  discontinued  altogether  ;  but  it  is 
hoped  that  they  may  be  at  least  the  initiative  of  arrangements 
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which  shall  give  to  the  great  cause  of  Christian  Education,  so 
far  as  represented  by  the  higher  institutions,  its  true  position 
among  the  benevolent  movements  of  the  age. 

That  position,  to  a  lamentable  extent,  this  cause  has  lost. 
Some  good  men  have  been  found,  who  even  doubted  whether 
Colleges  under  whatever  influence  conducted,  could  with  pro- 
priety be  classed  among  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence. 
The  above  plans  of  union,  therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  an 
index  of  a  gratifying  progress  in  the  public  mind  towards  that 
high  position  which  our  fathers  occupied.  In  the  early  history 
of  this  nation  such  institutions,  founded  and  sustained  mainly 
with  a  view  of  raising  up  an  able  and  a  godly  ministry,  were 
regarded  as  pre-eminently  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence ; 
and  to  give  them  existence  and  efficiency  was  emphatically 
the  missionary  work  of  that  age  long  anterior  to  the  formation 
of  any  of  our  existing  missionary  organizations.  The  Church 
breathed  into  them  her  own  life. 

But  many  who  doubt  not  that  colleges  are  to  be  classed 
among  the  objects  of  Christian  benevolence,  have  entertained 
the  opinion  that  it  was  unwise  if  not  wrong  for  the  Society  to 
make  a  general  application  for  funds.  "  Colleges,"  say  they, 
"  require  large  sums,  hence  the  Society  should  make  its  appeals 
to  the  wealthy,  and  leave  small  contributors  to  do  their  all  for 
other  objects  of  benevolence."  But  if  this  reasoning  has  any 
force,  it  would  seem  rather  to  be  applicable  to  those  organiza- 
tions whose  annual  wants  and  receipts  are  reckoned  by  the 
hundred  thousand.  Here,  as  in  other  cases,  is  needed  the  wid- 
ow's mite,  as  well  as  the  splendid  benefaction.  The  little  rills 
of  charity  ordinarily  make  the  mighty  streams  of  benevolence. 
"While  the  magistrates  and  wealthier  men  were  profuse  in 
their  liberality"  to  the  first  institution  planted  by  our  pilgrim 
ancestors,  "  each  family  contributed  its  twelve  pence  or  peck 
of  corn  or  strings  of  wampum."  For  a  course  of  years,  the 
General  Court  of  Connecticut  appointed  committees  to  re- 
cieve  the  contributions  of  "  every  person"  in  that  "plantation 
disposed  or  willing  for  an  increase  of  maintenance  to  the 
College  at  Cambridge,"  and  the  work  was  regarded  as  "  a  ser- 
vice to  Christ  to  bring  up  his  young  plants  for  his  service." 

Prof.  Haddock  in  an  address  in  behalf  of  the  Society  in 
Boston  says : 

"  Two  centuries  ago,  the  university  which  has  done  more 
for  the  city,  under  her  wing,  and  for  this  whole  shore,  than 
all  the  commerce  of  the  sea,  was  anxiously  soliciting  the  "  deep 
poverty"  of  the  sisterhood  of  feeble  colonies  for  bread,  and 
sensibly  grateful  for  the  private  gift  of  a  "  pewter  flagon,"  or 
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a  few  pecks  of  corn.  The  appeal  was  every  where  responded 
to;  the  colonies  gave  according  to  their  means  and  beyond 
their  means ;  heroic  sacrifices  were  every  where  made ;  the 
prosperity  of  the  new  settlements  was  identified  with  that  of 
the  College;  the  feeling  was  general,  it  was  strong,  it  amounted, 
often  to  enthusiasm,  that  the  great  objects  of  the  emigrants, 
the  establishment  of  a  free  State  and  the  enjoyment  of  a  free 
Gospel,  were  utterly  impracticable  without  an  institution  for 
the  cultivation  of  true  learning,  of  profound,  severe.  Christian 
science. 

Mr.  Folsom,  in  his  history  of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  gives 
an  extract  from  the  town  records,  which  shows  a  little  the 
widespread  popular  zeal  upon  this  favorite  subject  of  Collegi- 
ate Education.  "  In  1655,  Mr.  Thomas  Williams  was  chosen 
town  treasurer,  '  and  to  take  note  of  such  as  contribute  to  the 
College.'  Contributions  in  aid  of  the  College  at  Cambridge 
were  solicited  in  all  the  towns  at  that  period." 


RESULTS    AT    THE    WEST. 

But  our  view  of  the  operations  and  results  of  the  year 
would  be  very  imperfect,  did  we  fail  to  mention  what  has  been 
accomplished  at  the  West. 

We  propose,  therefore,  first  to  submit  some  statements,  in 
order  to  show  how  far  the  effort  in  behalf  of  Western  Reserve 
College  has  progressed  on  its  own  field,  and  what  ground  we 
have  for  believing  that  it  will  be  carried  out  to  a  successful 
completion  by  the  1st  of  January,  1850.  The  amount  neces- 
sary to  be  secured  on  the  Reserve  is  $75,000.  At  our  last  anni- 
versary, 855,000  of  this  amount  had  been  subscribed.  Since 
that  time  the  Trustees  of  the  College  have  been  prosecuting 
the  work  on  the  Reserve  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  Jn 
addition  to  an  agency  which  has  been  felt  in  every  portion  of 
that  section  of  country,  the  most  earnest  appeals  in  behalf  of 
the  enterprise  have  been  made  through  the  columns  of  the 
Ohio  Observer.  These  appeals  were  finally  issued  in  an  extra 
sheet,  and  widely  disseminated.  We  give  a  few  extracts,  to 
show  at  once  the  importance  of  the  interests  involved,  the 
method  of  argumentation  adopted,  and  the  spirit  in  which  the 
enterprise  has  been  prosecuted. 

"  If  the  Institution  goes  down,  the  event  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  dis- 
astrous to  our  churches  and  to  the  cause  of  sound  religion  in  this  community. 
The  earnest  attention  of  the  friends  of  religion  and  enlightenment  cannot  too 
soon  be  concentrated  upon  this  subject.     It  is  one  in  which  every  citizen  of 
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the  Western  Reserve  has  a  deep  interest.  Every  farmer  and  mechanic,  every 
friend  of  religion  and  intelligence,  has  an  abiding  interest  in  the  issue  of  this 
struggle.     But  tlie  church  is  especially  and  most  deeply  interested. 

"  The  College  was,  at  tlie  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  dedicated  '  To  Christ 
and  Ms  Church.^  It  is  the  offering  of  our  churches.  It  was  founded  by  and 
for  the  church,  especially  for  the  churches  of  the  Western  Reserve  and  the 
West.  To  train  up  a  sound,  thoroughly  educated,  indigenous  ministry,  was 
the  primary  object  in  its  establishment.  It  is  fast  accomplishing  the  object  for 
which  it  was  founded.  Of  its  153  graduates,  about  one-half  of  those  living  are 
either  in  the  ministry  or  in  actual  preparation  for  it.  Besides  these,  a  con- 
siderable number,  who  were  graduated  elsewhere,  have  studied  theology  in 
this  Seminary,  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in  the  work.  Six  became  mis- 
sionaries of  the  American  Board :  four  of  these  are  still  living,  and  the  labors 
of  some  of  them  have  been  eminently  blessed  of  God.  Most  of  the  graduates, 
however,  are  toiling  in  the  West.  And  if  all  Heaven  rejoices  over  one  sinner 
thatrepenteth,  who  can  estimate  the  blessed  results  the  College  and  Seminary 
have  already  achieved  ? 

"  Western  Reserve,  which  is  so  highly  favored  with  the  institutions  of 
rehgion  and  education,  owes  its  pre-eminence  above  many  other  portions  of 
the  West  in  no  small  degree  to  the  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries  of 
New  England.  The  early  Missionaries  here  were,  nearly  all  of  them,  gra- 
duates of  those  institutions.  They  were  men  of  solid  attainments  in  learning, 
and  brought  with  them  all  those  healthful  influences  which  men  well  trained 
^ere  would  naturally  exert.  These  were  the  men  w  ho  conceived  the  idea, 
and  formed  the  plan,  and  raised  the  means  of  establishing  the  College  and 
Seminary  whose  existence  is  now  in  peril. 

"  Henceforward  our  reliance  for  Domestic  Missionaries  must  be  mainly 
upon  those  educated  on  the  ground,  who  know  from  their  own  personal  obser- 
vation the  destitution  of  the  region,  and  whose  knowledge  elicits  true  Chris- 
tian sympathy.  Viewed  in  this  hght,  our  own  Theological  School  has  the 
strongest  claims  to  the  patronage  and  prayers  of  the  friends  of  religion  and 
learning  on  the  Western  Reserve  and  all  the  adjacent  region.  The  young 
men  educated  here  can  with  difficulty  be  retained  in  the  Seminary  till  the)"^ 
have  completed  their  course  of  study,  the  calls  for  their  services  are  so  many 
and  so  important.  Were  our  numbers  greatly  enlarged,  and  our  means  of 
aiding  those  who  are  in  needy  circumstances  also  increased,  the  salutary  effect 
upon  the  churches  would  be  felt  speedily,  powerfully,  and  permanently." 

"  We  believe  that  God  litars  and  answers  prayer.  Human  efforts  are  futile 
without  the  blessing  of  God.  The  Ministry  is  God's  instrumentality  for  the 
conversion  of  the  world.  Colleges  and  Seminaries  are  God's  means  for  train- 
ing up  a  learned  and  efficient  Ministry.  The  effort  to  found  and  sustain  such 
institutions  is  one  whose  success  is  essential  to  His  plan  for  the  world's  con- 
version. Such  efforts  are  therefore  pre-eminently  appropriate  subjects  for 
prayer.  There  are  among  the  readers  of  this  article  hundreds  to  whom  the 
welfare  of  the  Western  Reserve  College  is  now  a  subject  of  special  interest. 
The  fact  that  the  present  effort  is  the  final  struggle,  that  the  issue  is  to  be 
either  the  downfall  of  the  College  or  its  establishment  upon  a  permanent  basis ; 
and  the  fact,  that  the  danger  of  failure  is  imminent,  have  awakened  deep  soli- 
citude among  the  friends  of  Zion.  '  What  can  be  done  V  and  '  What  ought  I 
to  do  V  are  questions  which  now  meet  us  from  every  side.  There  is  one  thing 
we  can  all  do.  We  believe  that  God  is  a  prayer-hearing  God.  We  can,  at 
least,  pray  for  the  success  of  the  effort  to  endow  the  College.  A  pious  widow, 
in  a  recent  conversation,  assured  me  that  for  many  years  before  the  death  of 
her  husband,  she  never  heard  him  offer  a  prayer  at  the  family  altar  in  which 
he  did  not  pray  for  Colleges,  and  especially  for  the  Western  Reserve  CoUep-e. 
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No  wonder  that,  while  on  earth,  he  so  labored  for  its  prosperity — and  no  won- 
der that  the  family  which  he  has  left  are  ready  to  do  their  utmost  to  aid  the 
College  at  the  present  crisis.  If  such  a  spirit  were  ofeneral — if  such  prayer 
were  offered  at  the  altar  of  every  family  where  the  Observer  is  read — if  our 
churches  could  see  the  disastrous  consequences  of  the  failure  of  this  effort — if 
they  would  fraij  and  labor,  and  labor  and  fray,  as  the  magnitude  of  the  object 
requires,  the  result  would  not  long  be  doubtful." 

The  "  result"  thus  far  reached,  we  give  in  the  language  of 
President  Pierce : — 

"  The  people  of  the  Reserve  have  shown  a  zeal,  liberality,  and  self-denial, 
that  will  hardly  find  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  modern  benevolence.  The 
Reserve  is  about  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
while  the  members  of  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  Churches  are  in  num- 
qer  only  about  one-fourth  as  great  as  in  that  State.  In  its  more  than  two  hun- 
dred townships,  the  number  of  settled  Pastors  of  these  churches  will  not  much 
exceed  forty ;  and  in  only  eighty  of  these  townships  is  there  stated  preaching 
every  Sabbath,  and  this,"in  part,  is  furnished  liy  the  American  Home  Mission- 
ary Society ;  while  nearly  thirty  townships  are  without  Churches.  Some  seventy 
feeble  Churches  are  asking  for  some  one  to  '  break  unto  them  the  bread  of  life.' 

"  The  country  is  still  new,  and  the  people  have  hardly  finished  clearing  and 
paying  for  their  farms,  and  building  their  dwelling  houses  and  houses  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  besides,  they  have  contributed  largely  for  the  establishment  of  the 
College  in  former  years ;  yet,  they  are  expected  to  give  at  least  three-fourths 
of  the  $100,000  now  to  be  raised,  and  have  already  brought  the  effort  near  lo 
its  consummation.  The  donations  there  made  are  not  from  large  estates  or 
resources  received  by  inheritance.  They  are  from  the  hard  earnings  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  and  the  prudent  savings  of  lawyers,  physicians,  and 
ministers  of  the  gospel.  Many  feeble  Churches  have  contributed  $500  for 
the  estabhshment  of  a  permanent  charity  scholarship,  and  many  individuals 
have  given  a  like  sum  to  establish  a  scholarship  for  their  families  and  lineal 
descendants. 

"  It  is  said,  by  those  best  acquainted  with  the  facts,  that  the  salaries  of 
ministers  on  the  Reserve  do  not  average  more  than  $300,  and  yet  thirty 
ministers  have  given  $3,000,  or  an  average  of  $100  each.  The  Faculty  of 
Western  Reserve  College,  with  small  salaries  and  few  other  resources,  have 
pledged  $10,000.  The  Alumni  of  the  College  are  young,  and  have  strug- 
gled hard  to  obtain  an  education,  and  have  had  but  little  opportunity  to  gain 
property — and  yet,  they  have  attempted  to  raise  a  Professorship  among  them- 
selves, and  have  actually  subscribed  $8,000. 

"  These  facts  are  furnislied,  not  by  way  of  boasting,  but  to  stimulate  like 
benevolence,  and  refute  the  assertion,  sometimes  made,  that  the  people  of  the 
West  are  too  much  disposed  to  rely  upon  Eastern  aid,  and  not  to  help  them- 
selves." 

In  view  of  statements  like  these,  we  cannot,  for  a  mo- 
ment, believe  that  the  final  result  will  be  doubtful.  There  are 
yet  eight  weeks  left  for  operations  on  the  Reserve,  and  if  the 
effort  at  the  present  time  is  "  near  its  consummation,"  the 
people  who  have  already  done  so  nobly  will  not  let  the  enter- 
prise fail.  The  responsibility  of  a  failure  is  now  thrown 
entirely  upon  the  friends  of  the  College  in  its  own  vicinity, 
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and  so  much  of  the  Puritan  spirit  has  been  developed  during 
the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  hitherto,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  regard  it  as  a  sure  pledge  of  the  successful  completion 
of  this  great  effort. 

But  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  will  draw  in  its  train 
results  of  the  deepest  interest.  A  noble  Institution  will  have 
been  saved  to  the  cause  of  learning  and  religion,  and  a  work 
achieved  whose  influence  will  be  felt  by  coming  ages,  and  we 
doubt  not  that  from  the  distant  future  multitudes  will  look 
back  upon  the  large-hearted  benefactors  through  whose  bounty 
it  was  accomplished,  with  feelings  similar  to  those  with  which 
are  now  regarded  the  far-seeing  and  generous  men  to  whose 
munificence,  under  God,  we  are  indebted  for  the  establishment 
of  those  noble  instititutions  which  have  come  down  to  us  as 
a  most  precious  inheritance. 

The  benefaction  which  gave  to  Yale  College  its  name,  was 
less  than  five  hundred  pounds  sterling,  and  yet  it  sent  a  thrill 
of  joy  through  the  hearts  of  those  colonists,  who  were  strug- 
gling to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  nation,  and  who,  in  their 
feeble  beginnings,  were  doing  a  work  for  all  time.  They 
themselves  felt  that  they  were  doing  such  a  work.  The 
Trustees  of  the  College  did  "  with  one  consent  agree,  deter- 
mine, and  ordain"  that  it  should  be  "  called  by  the  name  of  its 
munificent  patron" — that  the  "Province"  of  Connecticut 
might  "  keep  and  preserve  a  lasting  monument  of  so  generous 
a  gentleman,  who  by  so  great  a  benevolence  and  generosity, 
has  provided  for  their  greatest  good  and  the  peculiar  advan- 
tage of  the  inhabitants,  both  in  the  present  and  future  ages." 

"On  Commencement  Day  morning  (Sept.  12th,  1718),  this 
monument,  both  of  generosity  and  gratitude,  was  with  solemn 
pomp  read  off  in  the  college  hall,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Eng- 
glish  ;"  then  the  procession  moved  to  the  meeting-house  to 
attend  the  public  exercises  of  the  day,  where  "the  Rev.  Mr. 
John  Davenport,  one  of  the  Trustees,  at  the  desire  of  the 
body,"  made  an  oration,  "  wherein  he  largely  insisted  upon 
and  highly  extolled  the  generosity  of  Gov.  Yale.  And  the 
Hon.  Gov.  Saltonstall  was  pleased  to  grace  and  crown  the 
whole  solemnity  with  an  elegant  Latin  oration."  At  first  we 
may  feel  disposed  to  smile  at  all  this,  as  unmeaning  parade — 
but  when  we  look  at  it  through  the  medium  of  results,  which 
have  accumulated  through  a  period  of  nearly  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  in  the  history  of  Yale  College,  it  excites  only  our 
admiration  as  the  index  of  the  most  noble  impulses,  and  a 
breadth    of  view,    which    stretched    onward    over  "  future 
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AGES."*     So,   when   the   present   effort   of  the    Trustees   of 
Western  Reserve  College  shall  be  viewed  through  the  results 

*  Alumni  of  Yale  who  hare  held   the  more  imporiant  Offices  under  the  Federal 
and  State  Governments,  with  the  date  of  graduation. 

Sin-uers  of  the  Declaration  of  /Hrffpeudcncc— Philip  Livingston,  1737;  Lewis  Morris,  1746; 
Oliver  VVolcott,  1747  ;  Lyman  Hall,  1747. 

Members  of  the  ConnrnlUm  for  framing  Constitution. — Wm.  Livingston,  1741  ;  \Vm.  S. 
John-ion,  1744  ;  Jared  Ingersoll,  1760. 

Vice-President  V.  ti. — Ji.lin  C.  Calhoun. 

Members  of  the  Cabinet. — Oliver  VVolcotl,  1778.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  Peter  B.  Porter,  1791, 
Secretary  of  \Var  ;  Jihn  C.  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War  ;  Geo.  E.  Badger,  1813  ;  Secretary  of  the 
Navy;  John  M.  CUyton.  I8J5,  Secretary  of  Stale  ;  Francis  Granger,  1811,  Post  Master  (.ene'al. 

Foreign  Ministers. — Silas  Deane,  1758,  to  France;  David  Humphreys,  1771,  to  Sjiain  and  Por- 
tugal ;  Juel  Barlow,  1778,  to  France  ;  Ralph  J.  Ingersoll,  1808,  to  Kussia. 

Senators  U.  S.  Congress. — Wm.  S.  Johnson,  1757;  John  S.  Hobart,  Simeon  Olcott,  1761; 
Stephen  M.  Mitchell,  1763;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  1705;  Abraham  Baldwin,  J 77-2  ;  James  llililiouse, 
1773  ;  Stephen  11.  Bradley,  1775  ;  Samuel  W.  Dana,  1  /  /5  ;  Chauncey  Goodrich,  1770  ;  James  Wat- 
son. J  776  ;  Nathaniel  Chipman,  1777;  Uriah  Tracy,  1778;  Israel  Smith,  1781;  Asliur  Kobbins, 
1782 ;  David  Daggett.  17.-3  ;  Rajah  Greene,  1'84  ;  Return  J.  Meigs,  1785  ;  Stanley  Griswold,  1786  ; 
Christopher  Ellery,  1787  ;  James  Lanman,  1788  ;  Jeremiah  Mason,  1788  ;  John  Elliott,  1794; 
Samuel  A.  Foot,  1797;  Horace  Seymour,  1797;  Gideon  Tomlinson,  18(fci ;  Isaac  E.  Bates,  1802; 
John  C.  Calhoun  ;  Jabez  VV.  Huntingdon,  1806  ;  *  John  Davis,  1812  ;  Elias  K.  Kane,  1813  ;  *  John 
M.  Clayton  ;  Thaddeus  Belts,  1807 ;  *  Samuel  S.Phelps,  1811;  •George  E.  Badger,  *  Roger  S. 
Baldwin,  1811.     *  30th  Congress. 

Judge  U.  S.  Court. — Henry  Baldwin,  1797. 

Judge  U.  S.  District  Court.— William  Bristol,  1798. 

Oovernors— Connecticut.— OHver  Wolcolt,  1747;  John  Treadwell,  1767;  Oliver  Wolcott,  1778  ; 
Roger  Griswold,  1780;  John  Cotton  Smith,  1783;  Samuel  A.  Foot,  Gideon  Tomlinson,  Clark  Bis- 
sell,  ItOG;  William  W.  Ellsworth,  1810;  ItogerS   Baldwin. 

Massachusetts.  -  John  Davis. 

Vermont. — Israel  Smith. 

JVew  Jersey. — William  Livingston,  1741. 

Oeorgia. — Lyman  Hall;  Nathan  Brownson. 

Ohio. — Samuel  Huntington,  1785;  Return  J.  Meigs. 

Chief  Justices  Supreme  Court — Connecticut. — Eliphalet  Dyer,  1740;  Richard  Law,  1751 ;  An- 
drew Adams,  17G0;  Stephen  M.  Mitchell,  170:>  ;  Zephaniah  Swift,  1778;  Stephen  T.  Ilosmer, 
1782;  David  Daggett,  Thomas  S.  Williams,  n94  ;  Samuel  Church,  1803. 

Vermont.— YAiOKh  Woodbridge,  1774  ;  Nathaniel  Chipman  ;  Stephen  Jacob  ;  1778  ;  Israel  Smith. 

JVtw- I'or/i.— William  Smith,  1795;  Richard  Morris,  1748;  John  S.  Hubart,  1757. 

JVfM  Hampshire. — Simeon  Olcoit. 

Ohio. — Samuel  Huntington  ;  Peter  Hitchcock,  1801. 

Delaware. — John  M.  Clayton. 


1806;  Henry  M.  Wait,  1809;  William  VV.  Ellsworth,  1810;  AVilliam  L.  Storrs,  1814 

Massachusetts.— Simeon  Strong,  1756;  Theodore  Sedgwick,  Samuel  Hubbard,  1802. 

Vermont.— yioah  Smith,  1778;   Daniel  Farrant,  1781;   Joel  Doolittle,  1799;   Jlilo  L.  Bennett, 
1811  ;  Samuel  S.  Phelps. 

JVcw-Yorh. — John  Woodworth,  1788;  James  Foutherland,  1807. 

O/ko.— Return  J.  Meigs,  J.  N.  Couch,  1^02  ;  Edward  Avery,  1810 ;  Frederick  Grimke,  1810. 

Kentuclnj.—Si\ai  Robbins.  1808  ;  Thomas  A.  Marshall,  1815. 

A'orth  Carolina.— George  E   Badger. 

South  Carolina. — Abraham  North,  1787. 

Oeorgia. — Augustus  It.  Longstrtet,  1813. 

Mississippi. — John  P.  Ilamjiton,  1824;  George  Winchester,  1826. 

/..ouisiana, — Thomas  Slidell,  1825, 

Chancellors,  J^'ew-York. — James   Kent,  1781;  Samael  Jones,  1790. 

The  last  Triennial  of  Yale,  was  published  in  1847;  the  whcjle  number  of  alumni  at  that  time, 
was  5678,  of  whom  2882  were  living.  [Boston  Traveller.] 

Note.    In  the  House  of  Representatives,  30th  Congress — Massachusetts. — George  Ashman, 
1823  ;  Julius  Rockwell,  1820. 

Connecticut. — Samuel  D.  Hnbbard,  1819 ;  Troman  Smith,  1815. 

Alumni  of  Yale   College,   distinguished  as    Theologians,  Clergymen,  and 
Authors,  from  1702  to  1815. 

1702  Nathaniel  Chauncy,  Durham,  Ct.  Cler. 
1705  Samuel  WhitteUey,  New  Haven,  Ct.  Cler. 
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of  a  century  and  a  half  in  its  history,  in  what  a  light  will  be 
placed  the  $100,000  which  gave  the  Institution  to  posterity! 

But  the  interest  of  this  result  is  by  no  means  limited  to 
that  one  Institution.     The   Society  will  now  be  enabled   to 

1706  Jared  Eliot,  Killingworth,  Ct.  Cler. 

1706  Jonathan  Dickinson,  D.  D.,  first  I'res.,  Nassau  Ilall,  Author. 

1714  Benjamin  Lord    1").  D.,  Norwich  Ct. 

1714  Samuel  .Johnson,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Kin<;'s  Coll.,  N.  Y.,  Author. 

1720  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  Great  Author, 

1724  Henry  Caner,  D.  1).,  Minister  (if  King's  Chapel,  Boston,  Author. 

1732  William  Hart  Saybrook,  Author,  wrote  against  Edwards  and  Hopkins. 

1733  Eleazer  Wlieelock,  D.  D  ,  founder  and  Pres.  Dart.  Cidl.  ;  Benjamin  Pomeroy,  revival  preacher. 
173.5  Aaron  Burr,  Pres  ,  Nassau  Hall;  Joseph  Bellamy,  D.  D.,  Author,  Theol. 

1738  Chauncy  VVhittelsey,  New  Haven. 

1741  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D  ,  the  Theologian  ;  Samuel  Buel,  D.  D.,  eminent  preacher  of  the  Edwards 

school;  Noah  Wells,  D.  D.,  Saybrook,  Theol.  influential  writer ;  James    Sproat,  D.  D., 

Phil.  dis.  preacher. 

1743  Eliphalet  Williams,  D.  D.,  East  Hartford. 

1744  William  Samuel  Johnson,  Pres.  Columbia  Coll.,  not  Cler.  Author. 

174.5  Thomas  B.  Chandler,  D.  D.,  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  dis.  Epis.  Cler.  and  Theol. 
1740  Ezra  Styles,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Yale  Cull 

1748  Samuel  Seabury   Bishop  of  (^onn.  ;  Naphtali  Daggett,  Pres.  of  Yale. 

1749  Samuel  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  Hadley ;  Gideon  Hawley,  Miss,  to  Indians. 
175J  Elizur  Goodrich,  D.  D.,  Durham,  eminent  Cler.,  Theol. 

1754  Joseph  Lathrop,  D.  D.,  West  Springfield,  preacher  and  teacher  of  Theol.  Students. 

1756  John  Smalley,  D.  D.,  New  Britain,  Theol   writer  and  teacher. 

1757  Abraham  Beach,  D.  D.,  Epi*.  Cler.  New-York  City. 

1759  Joseph  Sumner,  D.  D. ;  Benjamin  Trumbull,  D.  D.,  North  Haven,  Theol.  and  Hist. 

1760  Levi  Hart,  D.  D.,  Preston,  Conn.,  influential  Cler.  ;  Joseph  Dana,  D.  D.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 

1761  Abraham  Jarvis,  Bishop  of  Conn. 

1702  John  H.  Livingston,  Pres.  of  Uueen's  Coll.  N.  J.,  dis.  Theol.  and  Prof,  of  Theology  in  the 
Ref.  Dutch  Ch. ;  Joseph  Huntington,  D.  D.,  Author  of  Calvinism  Improved. 

1764  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Torrington. 

17G7  Samuel  Wales,  D.  D.,  Prof  Theology,  Yale  Coll.  ;  John  Treadwell,  Gov.  Conn.,  Theological 
writer;  Joseph  Lyman,  D.  D.,  Hatfield,  Mass.,  Theol.  and  Theol.  instructor ;  Nathanael 
Emmons,  Theol  ;  John  Trumbull,  Poet. 

1769  Timothy   Dwight,   D.  D.,    Pres     Yale  Coll.,  Theol,   Poet;  David   Ely,   D.  D.,   Huntington, 

Conn.  ;  Nathan  Strong,  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Preacher  and  Theol. 

1770  Joseph  Buckniinster,  D.  D.,  Portsmouth,  N.  II. 

1771  Gen.  David  Humphreys,  Poet. 

1777  Nathanael  Chipman,  dist.  writer  on  Law;  Ebenezer  Fitch,  D.  D.,  first  Pres.  Williams  Coll. 

1778  Joel  Barlow,  Poet,  Pol.  writer. 

1781  James  Kent,  Legal  writer  ;  JVoah  Webster. 

1783  Samuel  Austin,  D.  D.,  Pres.  Univ.  Vt.,  Preacher  and  Theologian  ;  Jedidias  Morse,  Geographer. 

1784  Chauncy  Lee,  D.  D.,  Author,  Poet. 

1785  Abel   Flint.  D.  D.,  Hartford,  Author;  Timothy  Pitkin,  Historian  and  Polit.  writer. 

1786  Stanley  Griswold,  New  Millbrd,  Preacher  and  Polit. 

1787  Azel  Backus,  D.  D.,  Bethlem,  Pres.  Har.  Coll. 

1789  Asahel  Hooker,  Goshen,  Teacher  of  Theol.,  students. 

1790  Edward  Dorr  Griftin. 
1792  Roger  Minott  Sherman. 
1795  Jeremiah  Day. 

1*96  Henry  Davis,  Pres.  Harv.  Coll.:  Thomas  Miner,  Medical  writer  ;  Benjamin  Silliraan. 

1797  James  Murdock  ;  Lyman  Beecher. 

1799  Eli  Ives,  Botanist ;  James  L.  Kingsley  ;  Moses  Stuart. 

1802  David  D.  Field,  D.  D  ,  Statistical  and  Misc.  ;  Daniel  Haskell,  Pres.  Univt.  Vt..,  Geography. 

1803  Sereno  E.  Dwight;  Horace  HoUey,  Pres.  Trans.  Un  ,  Unit.  Preacher. 

1804  John  Pierpont,  Poet  and  Preacher;  Bennett  Tyler,  Theol. 

1805  Thomas  H    Gallaudett  ;  Heman     Humphrey,  D.  D.,  Pres.    Amherst  Coll.  Theol.  and  Misc.  ; 

F.  Jarvis,  D.  D.,  Eccles.  Hist. ;  Gardiner  Spring,  D.  D.,  Theol. 

1807  Luther  Hart,  Preacher  and  writer ;    Nathaniel  W.  Taylor;  Thomas  S.  Grimke,  Polit.  and  Lit. 

1808  Matthew  R.  Dulton  ;  Nathaniel  Hewitt  j  James  A.  Hillhouse,  Poet  and  Essayist;  Jonathan 

Samuel  Knight,  Med. 
1309  Josiah  W.  Gibbs,  Phil. 

1810  Ethan  A.  Andrews,  Grammar ;  Eleazer  T.  Fitch  ;  C.  A.  Goodrich  ;  Frederick  Grimke,  Misc. ; 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse. 

1811  Ralph  Emerson.  D.  D. ;  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  Geog.  Hist.  Diet. 

1812  Calvin  Colton,  Theol.  Lit.,  Political. 

1813  Elias Cornelius,  D.  D. ;  William  T.  Dwight,  D.D.,  Portland  ;  Alex.  M.  Fisher,  Math.;  Denison 

Olmsted. 

1814  Nathanael  S.  Wheaton,  Pres.  Wash.  Coll  ,  Book  of  Travels;  Leonard  Withington. 

1815  Henry   E.   Dwight,   Travels:    Horace   Hooker,   Misc  ;    Jxmks    G.    Percival;    William  B. 

Sprague,  D.  D. 
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render  more  efficient  aid  to  those  farther  West,  which  in  their 
prospective  influences  are  equally  important,  and  whose  situ- 
ation has  been  no  less  critical.  Of  these,  that  which  ranks 
first  in  age,  is 

Illinois  College. 

Its  founders  pushed  westward  more  than  five  hundred 
miles  in  advance  of  Western  Reserve  College,  and  in  1830 
laid  its  foundations  upon  the  outer  border  of  civilization. 
Through  various  vicissitudes,  it  has  struggled  on,  and  1849 
will  complete  the  twentieth  year  in  its  history.  At  our  last 
Anniversary,  it  was  reported  out  of  debt.  This  result,  how- 
ever, was  accomplished  by  the  sale  of  almost  its  entire  amount 
of  disposable  property.  The  Trustees  are  now  resolutely  de- 
termined to  keep  the  Institution  from  being  again  involved  in 
debt.  To  prevent  this  in  the  case  of  this  College,  as  well  as 
others,  the  Society  made  certain  pledges  of  aid  for  the  present 
year,  which  it  has,  as  yet,  been  enabled  only  in  part  to  redeem. 

The  President  of  Illinois  College,  in  presenting  a  renewed 
application  for  aid,  says — 

"  The  Trustees  are  convinced  that  it  is  indispensable  to  the  success  of  the 
noble  enterprise  which  they  have  been  assiduously  prosecuting  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  that  the  institution  under  their  care  should  be  speedily  placed 
on  the  basis  of  a  sufficient  endowment.  The  question  whether  the  income  of 
tlie  College  from  year  to  year  is  adequate  to  pay  its  unavoidable  expenses,  is  a 
question  which  annually  involves  its  very  existence,  and  it  cannot  be  reason- 
ably hoped  that  an  institution,  whose  very  life  is  thus  in  constant  jeopardy, 
can  long  secure  the  services  of  an  able  faculty. 

"  The  Trustees,  therefore,  on  the  loth  of  July  last,  entered  upon  an  effort 
to  raise,  for  the  permanent  endowment  of  the  collegiate  department  of  the  in- 
stitution, the  sum  of  .$50,000.  This  sum  was  fixed  upon,  not  because  it  was 
supposed  to  be  all  the  College  will  ever  need,  but  because  we  believe  that, 
with  that  sum  secure,  we  can  safely  throw  off  its  dependence  on  the  Society, 
and  on  the  Eastern  Churches,  at  least  so  far  as  respects  its  collegiate  depart- 
ment. An  agent  is  now  at  work  on  our  western  field,  and  to  this  effort  it  is 
supposed  that  no  small  portion  of  my  own  labors  must  be  devoted  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  The  work  is  very  auspiciously  begun,  and  wo  are  greatly 
encouraged  to  hope  that  $25,000  or  ^30,000  of  this  sum  can  be  raised^ at  the 
West. 

"  The  remainder  of  the  ^50,000  the  Trustees  earnestly  desire  the  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  at  the  earliest  possible  day,  through  the  Society.  They 
urge  the  following  reasons  :  I.  The  naked  condition  in  which  our  college  is 
left,  in  consequence  of  having  disposed  of  its  property  in  payment  of  its  debts, 
renders  its  life  peculiarly  exposed,  and  creates  an  urgent  necessity  of  providing 
a  fund  to  fall  back  upon  adequate  to  meet  its  current  expenses,  and  prevent 
the  accumulation  of  another  debt.  2.  As  already  proved,  the  College  cannot 
stand  still  where  it  is  ;  it  must  recede  or  advance,  and  without  more  funds  we 
cannot  advance  to  the  position  which  it  is  indispensable  to  our  success  that  we 
take  at  once.  3.  The  rapid  growth  and  incalculable  importance  of  that  sec- 
tion of  the  great  central  valley,  in  the  very  heart  of  which  our  College  is 
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located,  and  of  which  it  is  the  natural  literary  and  religious  centre.  It  should 
be  immediately  occupied,  and  strongly  garrisoned  for  Christ.  4.  In  age  our 
CoUetre  ranks  among  those  aided  by  the  Society  next  to  the  Western  Reserve. 
The  very  men  who  are  now  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  that  enterprise, 
have  been  bearincr  it  for  twenty  years.  It  was  the  enterprise  of  their  youth  ; 
it  was  their  first  love.  Their  wrinkled  brows  are  beginning  to  show  no  un- 
equivocal marks  of  advancing  age. 

"  In  submitting  this  request,  we  should  do  injustice  to  our  own  leelings 
not  to  thank  the  Directors  and  the  Churches  for  the  invaluable  aid  we  have 
received  through  your  Societv.  The  case  admits  of  no  doubt,  but  for  this, 
Illinois  College  must  have  been  utterly  extinct  years  ago.  If  it  lives, 
if,  as  is  our  hope  and  our  prayer,  it  becomes  a  fountain  of  blessing  to  genera- 
tions following  and  to  millions  yet  to  be  bom,  your  Society  will  be,  under 
God,  the  means  of  its  salvation." 

Marietta  College. 

From  this  College  comes  a  similar  plea.  In  our  last  Report, 
it  was  stated  that  the  Trustees  of  this  Institution  had  entered 
upon  an  effort  to  raise  the  sum  of  ^50,000,  and  that  one-half  of 
it  had  already  been  secured  from  friends  of  the  College  in  its  own 
vicinity.  The  President  of  the  College  then  testified,  that  to 
raise  this  amount  "  not  even  an  attempt  would  probably  have 
been  made,  but  for  the  hopes  excited  by  the  Society."  In  the  pro- 
secution of  that  effort,  the  Trustees  met  with  "  many  noble  spe- 
cimens of  large-hearted  liberality,"  and  they  have  now  under- 
taken to  secure  the  remaining  $25,000.  In  their  recent  annual 
application  to  the  Society  for  aid,  they  say — 

"  It  is  important  in  every  point  of  view,  that  this  effort  should  be  vigorously 
and  speedily  pushed  to  its  completion.  We  had  hoped  to  be  able  at  this  time 
to  say  to  your  Board,  that  $15,000  of  the  remaining  $25,000  had  been  pledged 
at  the  West  The  state  of  the  public  health,  however,  and  other  providential 
obstacles  have,  in  a  measure,  paralyzed  our  efforts  on  the  home  field  ;  still  some 
pledges  have  been  made  condiliunally  townrds  founding  a  Professorship,  by  in- 
dividlial  friends  of  the  College,  to  which  they  were  moved  by  the  hope  of 
speedily  placing  the  institution  in  a  position  of  safety,  in  the  expectation  that 
we  should  be  p'ennitted  to  appeal  to  the  old  patrons  of  the  college  at  the  East, 
for  that  portion  of  the  sum  contemplated  in  our  effort,  which  could  not  be 
raised  here.  The  conditions  of  none  of  these  pledges  are  fulfilled;  and  it 
is  even  doubtful  whether  they  can  be  fulfilled,  if  we  are  confined  to  the  West. 
The  period  at  which  they  will  cease  to  be  binding,  if  these  conditions  are  not 
met,  is  August  1st,  1850.  ,  ,     ,  , 

«  A  sum  of  $7,000  or  $8,000  will  thus  be  periled,  and  may  be  lost  to  the 
college,  without  some  special  aid  during  the  coming  year  from  the  eastern 
field,  if,  however,  the  friends  of  the  institution  at  the  West  are  stimulated 
by  the  hope  of  such  aid,  it  is  very  probable  that  from  $12,000  to  $15,000  (in- 
cluding the  pledges  above  referred  to)  can  be  raised  upon  the  home  field  ;  thus 
leaving  only  some  $10,000  to  $12,000  to  be  raised  at  the  East.  If  this  can- 
not be'secured,  all  that  has  been  done  towards  our  second  $25,000  may  vanish 
in  vapor,  the  period  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Society  be  indefinitely  pro- 
tracted, and  faintness  of  heart  take  the  place  d"  the  zeal  now  manifested  by 
the  western  friends  of  the  College." 
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It  is  ardently  to  be  hoped  that  Churches  may  be  found, 
which,  in  respect  to  these  two  Institutions,  will  imitate  the 
noble  example  set  by  the  Churches  in  Brooklyn,  in  respect  to 
Wabash  and  Western  Reserve  Colleges,  and  that  old  patrons 
will  be  inspired  with  a  new  zeal  to  complete  that  which  in 
by-gone  years  they  so  generously  commenced.  That  work 
will  yet  live,  and  carry  down  blessings  over  generations  to 
come ;  and  an  opportunity  is  now  afforded  to  quicken  and 
swell  the  tide,  that  it  may  forthwith  reach,  with  its  enlight- 
ening and  saving  power,  the  multitudes  already  accessible  to 
its  influence. 

Wabash  College. 

A  new  aspect  has  been  given  to  its  affairs  during  the  year, 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Professorship  already  described, 
but  has  by  no  means  reached  the  point  where  it  can  dispense 
with  the  aid  of  the  Society.  Its  position,  however,  is  such 
that  assistance  can  be  rendered  under  the  fullest  conviction 
that  its  foundations  are  sure.  Assistance  is  not  now  called 
for  to  settle  the  simple  question  of  life  or  of  death,  but  to 
give  such  scope  to  its  influence  as  shall  enable  it  to  fulfil  its 
high  mission  in  that  land.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  in  the 
y^r  to  come,  it  may  find  as  noble-hearted  benefactors  as 
those  which  have  come  to  its  aid  during  the  present. 

The  Trustees  present  their  renewed  application  for  aid, 
"  with  many  acknowledgments  for  the  continued  patronage  of 
the  Society,  by  which  the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to 
struggle  on  in  the  midst  of  many  embarrassments."  They 
also  say,  "  the  fact  that  the  College  is  steadily  increasing  its 
influence,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  its  being  fully  sustained, 
and  the  accompanying  statement  of  its  religious  prosperity 
should  serve  as  a  continued  encouragement  to  its  patrons  to 
persevere  in  their  work  of  benevolence.  With  the  above 
statements,  we  leave  our  application  with  the  Directors  of  the 
Society,  praying  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  to  reward 
them,  and  those  for  whom  they  act,  a  hundred-fold  for  all  their 
benevolence  and  work  of  charity." 

I 

Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Allen,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  writes  to 
the  Directors — 

"  We  are  obliged  to  ask  a  continuance  of  your  patronacre.  We  have 
elected  a  new  professor,  who  we  hope  will  accept.  If  he  declines,  a  profes- 
sor we  must  fiave,  if  possible,  very  soon,  and  of  course  an  additional  salary  is 
to  be  provided  for.     Our  affairs  stand  in  the  same  condition  as  represented  by 
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me  personally  at  your  meeting  last  spring,  save  that  another  lawsuit  has  been 
commpnced  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  the  relation  of  D.  R.  Kemper. 
This  prevents  us  from  raising  a  subscription  for  the  payment  of  our  debt  of 
$10,000,  and  thereby  stopping  our  heavy  interest  account.  It  also  involves  us 
in  new  expenses  for  counsel,  &c.  Mr.  Kemper,  the  relator,  has  recently  de- 
ceased ;  bat  it  is  presumed  his  brothers  assume  the  responsibility  of  the 
costs  of  suit,  and  that  the  case  will  go  on,  and  a  final  trial  be  had  in  due 
time." 

In  reference  to  this  suit,  the  Central  Watchman,  pubHshed 
at  Cincinnati,  says — 

"  The  friends  of  the  institution  need  give  themselves  no  uneasiness  about 
the  result.  These  suits  can  accomplish  no  higher  object  than  temporarily  to 
annoy  the  Trustees.  They  fear  no  fair  investigation  of  any  of  their  proceed- 
ings. There  has  been  no  perversion  of  the  trust  on  their  part,  nor  failure  to 
execute  it.  The  institution  is  managed  by  the  same  Trustees,  with  but  a  few 
exceptions,  who  have  had  charge  of  it  from  the  beginning.  It  is  taught  by 
professors,  two  of  whom  have  been  in  it  from  its  commencement.  These  men 
belong  to  the  same  church,  they  did  then,  and  they  hold  the  same  creed. 
Where  then  is  the  perversion  ?  As  to  the  property,  the  large  part  of  the  land 
deeded  by  the  Kemper  family  was  given  by  Elnathan  Kemper,  who  lived  and 
died  in  full  sympathy,  ecclesiastical  and  personal,  with  the  present  Faculty  and 
Trustees.  Of  one  hundred  and  two  thousand  dollars  given  for  its  endowment, 
ninety-six  thousand  were  given  by  those  who  hold  the  seminary  at  present, 
and  those  who  sympathize  with  them ;  and  a  considerable  portion  was  given 
on  the  express  condition  that  Dr.  Beecher  should  be  a  professor  in  the  institu- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  say  that  these  suits  are  not  brought  by  the  old  school 
branch  of  the  church.  Their  General  Assembly  declined  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  and  their  two  largest  papers,  the  Presbyterian,  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  the  Wesler7i  Presbyterian  Herald,  of  Louisville,  both  expressed 
the  wish  on  the  termination  of  the  late  suit,  that  tiie  matter  would  be  permitted 
to  rest.  This  suit  is  brought  by  Mr.  Kemper  and  other  private  individuals,  and 
is  destined  to  the  same  results  as  those  formerly  instituted.  No  Court 
of  Equity  can  be  found  that  will  alienate  the  property  from  its  present 
possessors." 

Knox  College. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  in  renewing  their  appli- 
cation for  aid,  say — 

"  We  are  very  grateful  for  the  assistance  rendered  us  by  your  Society,  in 
our  exertions  to  diffuse  correct  principles,  and  a  sound  Christian  education 
amid  the  heterogeneous  population  of  our  western  country.  The  aid  we  have 
already  received  from  the  benevolent,  by  your  agency,  has  been  of  the  very 
last  importance  to  us,  and  as  we  have  struggled  hard  to  get  along  with  your 
assistance,  we  know  not  what  we  should  have  done  without  it,  unless  God 
had  raised  up  other  helpers. 

"  Our  year  is  just  opened  under  very  flattering  prospects,  as  to  the  number 
of  students  in  attendance,  it  being  somewhat  larger  than  in  former  years.  We 
have  admitted  twenty-five  to  the  present  Freshman  class  in  the  college.  Our 
Scholarships,  which  stand  as  a  charge  upon  the  institution,  payable  in  tuition, 
were  reduced  the  last  year  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars.  There  are 
now  between  sixty  and  seventy  scholars  in  the  institution  upon  scholarships, 
a  very  large  share  of  whom  are  young  men  of  that  class  which  benevolent 
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societies  and  individuals  are  accustomed  to  assist.  We  think  no  institution  in 
the  whole  country  is  at  present  doing  more  for  the  education  of  that  class 
of  students,  who  promise  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  than 
Knox  College. 

Wittenberg  College. 

Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  D.,  recently  appointed  to  the 
Presidency  of  this  Institution  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Keller,  deceased,  writes — 

"  We  will  describe  our  situation,  and  then  throw  ourselves  upon  the  gene- 
rosity of  your  Society.  The  untimely  death  of  Dr.  Keller,  and  his  manifestly 
having  been  the  victim  of  over-exertion,  has  fully  revealed  the  necessity  of 
dividing  his  labors  between  two  men,  and  consequently  of  endowing  a  theolo- 
gical professorship.  This  will  require  $10,000.  The  College  edifice,  which 
was  found  indispensable  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  institution,  is  now 
under  contract,  and  will  cost  .$12,000.  Of  this  cost,  some  $9,000  remain  to 
be  collected.  We  are  accordingly  plying  all  parts  of  the  Church  to  which  we 
have  access,  in  behalf  of  these  objects.  May  we  not  then  indulge  the  hope 
that  your  Society  will,  in  view  of  these  circumstances,  continue  to  aid  us  ? 

"  We  think  we  can  safely  say  that  you  will  by  so  doing  adopt  one  of  the 
most  effectual  methods  of  promoting  the  interests  of  religion  among  the  desti- 
tute multitudes  of  this  great  valley,  and  in  the  end,  of  increasing  the  revenue  of 
your  noble  association.  If  it  be  a  part  of  your  great  design  to  bring  the  constantly 
increasing  German  emigrant  population  under  evangelical  influences,  you  can- 
not better  accomplish  it  than  by  assisting,  as  you  have  hitherto  done,  an  institu- 
tion designed  for  the  revival  and  diffusion  of  a  spiritual  religion  in  a  church 
which  is  receiving  50,000  of  them  annually,  as  nominal  members.  It  is  the 
great  object  of  our  institution,  to  supply  our  destitute  people  with  a  ministry 
who  shall  sympathize  with  the  great  body  of  evangelical  Christians  in  this 
country  in  their  efforts  to  promote  genuine  revivals,  and  the  universal  exten- 
sion of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom.  Experience  has  taught  us,  that  to  effect 
this  object,  we  must  not  look  to  Germany,  but  depend  mainly  upon  our  own 
American  institutions,  and  it  has  taught  us  that  such  a  ministry  can  be  trained 
and  made  successful  among  them. 

"  As  no  part  of  the  merit  of  the  past  history  of  the  institution  belongs  to 
me,  I  may  speak  freely,  and  say  that  its  entire  history  has  answered  to  the 
holy  design  thus  proposed  in  its  constitution  :  '  This  institution  is  established, 
and  will  be  conducted  by  that  portion  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  which 
is  in  connection  with  the  General  Synod,  and  which  approves  of  meetings  for 
social  prayer,  protracted  meetings,  temperance  associations,  Sabbath-schools, 
and  all  such  means  as  promote  revivals  of  rehgion,  experimental  piety,  and  re- 
ligious intelligence  in  the  Church ;  and  it  is  intended  to  exert  a  strong  influ- 
ence on  the  moral  and  intellectual  education  of  the  vast  German  population, 
and  their  descendants  in  the  West.' 

"God  has  thus  far  owned  this  design,  and  smiled  upon  the  labors  of  his 
servants.  The  letters  of  my  predecessor  have  put  you  in  possession  of  some 
interesting  facts  on  this  subject ;  and  I  may  add,  that  your  last  found  this  insti- 
tution in  the  midst  of  a  revival,  during  which,  six  of  our  students  made  a  pro- 
fession of  a  change  of  heart — a  profession  which  has  been  sustained  by  a 
consistent  life. 

"  That  our  institution  is  destined,  if  sustained  through  its  present  trials,  to 
accomplish  great  things  for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  immense  multitudes  of 
nominal  professors  and  others,  whom  a  Divine  Providence  is  bringing  under 
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its  influence,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  brief 
period  of  its  existence,  and  the  irreparable  loss  sustained  in  the  unexpected 
death  of  its  founder,  the  number  of  students  in  attendance  duriug  the  present 
year  is  156.  Among  these,  eighty-three  are  professors  of  religion,  and  sixty- 
eight  are  candidates  for  the  holy  ministry;  and  this  has  been  accomplished 
with  scarcely  any  aid  from  education  or  beneficiary  societies,  and  in  the  midst 
of  peculiar  difRculties.  Indeed,  we  need  only  state  the  fact,  that  the  churches 
on  which  we  mainly  depended  are  mostly  young,  small,  and  poor,  while  the 
very  design  of  our  institution  closes  against  us  the  sympathies  of  many  who 
bear  our  name. 

"  And  these  circumstances  also  justify  the  indulgence  of  the  hope  that 
what  you  shall  thus  expect  will  ere  long  be  returned  with  interest  to  your 
treasury.  Your  disinterested  benevolence,  in  extending  aid  to  our  institution, 
has  already  made  a  favorable  impression  upon  many  in  our  Churches.  Every 
member  of  our  institution  will  remember  it  gratefully  ;  and  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  when  you  will  find  our  people  generally  and  liberally  sustaining  your 
noble  cause.  We  only  ask  for  time.  As  you  assist  now  in  tlie  seed-time, 
you  will  be  sharers  in  the  harvest.  It  will  be  regarded  by  us  as  a  solemn 
duty  ill  some  way,  and  in  due  time,  to  make  a  suilahk  return  for  your  present 
favor." 

Since  the  date  of  the  above,  Dr.  Spreciier  has  made  a  suc- 
cessful appeal  to  German  ('hurches,  and  secured  the  support 
of  one  Professor  in  the  Institution  for  five  years.  There  is 
also  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  these  Churches  at  the  East  to 
aid  the  Society  according  to  their  ability. 


Beloit  College. 

A  particular  description  of  this  infant  Institution  was  given 
in  connection  with  our  last  Report.  The  Trustees,  in  present- 
ing their  second  application  for  aid,  say — 

"  Although  we  have  not  accomplished  all  we  could  wish,  nor  perhaps  all 
that  was  expected  of  us,  yet  when  we  contrast  our  present  condition  with 
what  it  was  one  year  since,  we  feel  that  something  has  been  gained.  Then 
our  building  was  scarcely  covered — now  we  have  thirteen  rooms  finished  and 
in  use  for  recitation  rooms  and  rooms  for  students.  Then  we  had  no  library 
or  cabinet — now  we  have  a  very  encouraging  beginning  of  both,  having  col- 
lected, during  the  year,  about  800  volumes  and  1,000  specimens.  Then  there 
could  be  no  regular  organization — now  the  regular  recitations,  religions  exer- 
cises, order,  and  discipline  established  which  are  usual  in  older  Colleges. 
The  prospects  of  rapid  growth,  to  an  equality  at  least  with  other  Western  Col- 
leges, are  also  more  encouraging  than  ever,  if  we  may  judge  by  our  prepara- 
tory department,  which  will  probably  number  nearly  50  durini,'-  the  winter, 
and  nearly  all  expect  to  enter  College  within  one  or  two  years." 

"  During  the  past  year  untoward  circumstances  have  wholly  prevented  us 
from  accomplishing  any  thing  on  the  field  in  regard  to  funds,  except  preli- 
minary work.  If  we  judge  rightly,  however,  we  may  say  with  confidence 
that  the  College  is  gaining  more  and  more  upon  the  feelings  of  ministers  in 
Wisconsin,  and  through  them  it  surely  will  upon  the  people." 
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Revivals  and  Concert  of  Prayer. 

In  order  to  show  what  God  is  accomplishing  in  the 
West  through  the  instrumentahty  of  these  institutions,  we  now 
give  some  facts  in  reference  to  Revivals  of  Religion  in  con- 
nection with  them,  together  with  the  state  of  feeling  there  in 
respect  to  the  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  and 
the  indispensableness  of  such  institutions  to  meet  the  demand 
for  educated  mind,  and  especially  the  demand  for  an  educated 
and  Evangelical  Ministry. 

During  the  year,  Revivals  of  Religion  have  occurred  in 
five  out  of  the  seven  Colleges,  aided  by  the  Society,  viz. : — 
Western  Reserve,  Wabash,  Wittenberg,  Knox,  and  Beloit. 
The  following  account  of  the  Revival  in  Western  Reserve 
College  is  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Barrows  : 

"  DurinsT  the  term  which  has  just  closed,  the  church  and  congregation 
connected  with  the  College  were  visited  with  the  reviving  influences  of  God's 
Spirit.  Sixteen  of  the  students  have  been  led,  as  they  hope,  to  embrace  the 
service  of  Christ.  This  is  about  two-fifths  of  the  whole  number  of  uncon- 
verted persons  connected  with  the  College  when  the  work  began.  The  work 
was  silent  and  unobtrusive,  but  mighty  through  God  to  subdue  the  hearts  of 
sinners  to  Christ.  The  means  employed  were  the  usual  means  of  grace,  ap- 
plied with  unusual  frequency  and  effect." 

"  The  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  in  February,  as 
usual,  and  its  influence  in  deepening  the  feelings  of  God's  children  was  very 
manifest.  In  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  J.  V.  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  theo- 
logical department,  greatly  beloved  and  respected,  was  removed  by  death. 
The  services  connected  with  his  funeral  were  marked  by  unusual  solemnity, 
and  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  religious  feeling  of  the  College,  both  within 
and  without  the  pale  of  the  church.  Before  this  event,  it  was  ascertained  that 
here  and  there  one  of  the  students  was  inquiring,  with  deep  solicitude,  what 
he  should  do  to  be  saved,  and  soon  one  and  another  were  rejoicing  in  the  hope 
of  having  found  Christ. 

"  As  the  work  advanced,  the  number  of  relis'ious  services  in  the  College 
was  increased.  There  were  also  special  meetings  of  the  church  for  conference 
and  prayer,  besides  the  regular  Saturday  evening  prayer-meetings,  when  the 
members  of  the  church  met  by  classes.  These,  with  frequent  visitations  of 
the  students  at  their  rooms,  were  the  means  of  grace  which  God  was  pleased 
to  bless  to  the  salvation  of  souls. 

"  The  class  that  has  shared  most  largely  in  the  converting  influences  of 
the  Spirit  is  the  senior.  Of  the  seven  who  had  no  hope  in  Christ  when  this 
work  began,  five  are  now  numbered  with  his  disciples.  In  the  preparatory 
department  the  work  has  also  been  very  general.  Six,  out  of  its  nine  uncon- 
verted members  having,  as  they  trust,  embraced  Christ's  salvation.  The 
Freshman  is  the  only  one  in  whicli  I  know  of  no  conversions." 

The  facts  in  reference  to  Wabash  College  we  give  as 
furnished  by  President  White. 

"  During  the  eight  years  that  I  have  been  connected  with  this  Institution, 
the  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  has  been  invariably  observed  with 
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religious  exercises,  separately  by  the  College  on  the  first  part  of  the  clay,  and 
in  connection  with  the  congregation  in  town,  in  the  afternoon  and  evening. 
These  seasons  have  uniformly  been  looked  forward  to  with  much  solicitude 
and  hope,  have  alw-ays  been  attended  with  unusual  seriousness,  interest  and 
prayer,  and  in  every  case  have  been  followed  by  a  manifest  subdued  thought- 
fulness  and  increasing  mellowness  and  susceptibility  to  the  appeals  of  Divine 
Truth.  In  the  years  1847,  '48,  and  '49,  serious  and  genuine  revivals  occurred 
immediately  after  the  observance  of  the  concert  of  prayer  for  Colleges.  At 
the  termination  of  these  awakenings,  more  than  half  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tution were  found  to  have  hope  in  Christ.  Over  nearly  all  the  other  members 
of  the  College  were  also  apparent  a  constraining  religious  power,  and  an  en- 
couraaing  religious  sensibility.  Of  the  refreshing  of  Divine  Grace  enjoyed'in 
the  spring  of  1849,  we  feel  the  blessed  influence  still.  The  order,  industry, 
religious  susceptibility  created  or  increased  then,  characterize  the  whole  College 
now.  The  number  of  hopeful  conversions  as  the  fruits  of  these  three  revivals 
is  from  forty  to  fifty.  This  would  be  equal  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  in  Yale  College.  When  we  survey  these  immense  fields  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  are  planted,  such  a  prospective  increase  of  strong  reapers  makes 
our  hearts  leap  for  joy." 

"  It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  excellent  effects  of  the  repeated  visits  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  kindly  granted  to  us,  that  professors  of  religion  in  College 
have  been  greatly  established  and  advanced  in  the  faith  and  labors  of  Christians. 
We  think  God  loves  this  College.  This  confidence  makes  us  willing  to  do 
and  to  sacrifice  in  its  behalf  to  every  extent  in  our  power.  If  heaven  still 
smile  upon  us,  we  shall  regard  it  as  a  fresh  call  and  encouragement  to  sustain 
and  advance  this  Institution  unflinchingly  in  defiance  of  all  poverty,  indifference 
and  opposition." 

In  the  Revival  in  Wittenberg  College,  "  six  of  the  students 
made  a  profession  of  a  change  of  heart — a  profession  which 
has  been  sustained  by  a  consistent  life.'"  We  learn  from  Knox 
College  that,  "  during  the  last  months  of  the  winter  and  the 
first  of  spring,  a  precious  Revival  of  religion  was  enjoyed,  in 
which  the  institution  largely  shared.  Three  members  of  the 
College  united  with  the' church.  About  thirty,  in  all  the  de- 
partments, professed  hope  in  Christ." 

Beloit  College  was  also  blessed  with  an  interesting  Revival 
during  the  last  winter,  as  the  results  of  which  three  students 
in  the  Collegiate  and  thirteen  in  the  preparatory  department 
indulged  hope.  One  of  the  instructors  in  the  institution  says, 
"  God  has  done  great  things  for  us,  and  we  believe  he  has  done 
them  in  answer  to  prayers  that  have  risen  before  his  throne  in 
distant  States  as  well  as  here.  In  a  region  where  there  is  little 
piety  we  cannot  depend  upon  annual  accessions  of  pious  stu- 
dents from  abroad,  as  New  England  Colleges  receive.  Our 
great  hope  must  be  in  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon 
those  who  are  assembled  here,  and  therefore  it  is  with  no  little 
earnestness  of  entreaty  that  we  ask  the  prayers  of  all  that  can 
pray  in  our  behalf" 

In   the    narrative    of  the    state  of   religion   within    the 
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bounds  of  the  General  Convention  of  Wisconsin,  it  is  said : 
"  In  this  connection,  we  must  notice  particularly  the  seal  of 
the  divine  blessing  on  the  infant  College  which  God  has  moved 
his  people  to  establish  within  our  bounds.  In  answer  to  prayer, 
the  way  has  been  gradually  opened  for  the  advancement  and 
prosperity  of  that  institution  in  all  respects.  The  favor  mani- 
fested in  the  past  furnishes  encouragement  to  hope  and  effort 
in  the  struggles  necessary  for  the  future  advancement  of  that 
enterprise.  During  the  past  year,  by  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  conversion  of  most  of  the  youth  connected  with 
Beloit  College,  God  has  owned  the  institution  as  a  nursery  to 
the  church,  and  we  are  inspired  with  fresh  confidence,  that 
with  his  continued  blessing  it  will  fully  realize  the  hopes  of  its 
founders,  and  flourish  through  generations  yet  to  come,  greatly 
to  the  promotion  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  glory  of  Al- 
mighty God." 

One  evening  during  the  session  of  the  Convention  was 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  calling  out  the  young  men  of  the 
churches  in  Wisconsin  for  the  ministry.  The  members  of 
the  Convention  felt  that  God  had  given  them  the  institution 
at  Beloit,  and  now  it  was  their  duty  to  send  in  the  young  men 
to  fill  it. 

The  President  of  Marietta  College,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 2Uth,  writes  : 

"  The  last  annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  was  observed  as  usual,  with 
much  interest.  About  the  same  time  several  of  the  churches  in  Marietta  and 
vicinity  experienced  a  season  of  spiritual  refreshing,  which  was  marked,  how- 
ever, rather  by  its  effect  upon  Christians  in  quickening  them  in  the  divine  life, 
than  by  the  number  of  converts.  In  this  spiritual  quickening  many  of  the 
pious  members  of  College  shared  largely,  especially  in  the  senior  class,  which 
was  composed  almost  entirely  of  professed  followers  of  Christ.  These  have 
now  gone  forth,  all  of  them,  I  doubt  not,  to  do  good;  a  majority  of  them,  I 
trust,  with  the  design  of  giving  tiiemselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry." 

The  feeling  which  prevails  in  the  West  in  reference  to  the 
annual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  is  full  of  encourage- 
ment. At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Synod  of  Ohio,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  in  regard  to  the  annual  Concert  of  Prayer 
for  Colleges,  and  with  reference  to  the  education  of  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  was  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  whereas  the  last  Thursday  in  February  has  been  observed 
as  a  day  of  Concert  Prayer  for  Colleges  by  many  of  our  churches ;  and  whereas 
we  have  much  cause  to  feel  pained,  in  view  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  now 
fewer  young  men  preparing  for  the  Gospel  ministry  than  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  seem  to  demand,  or  have  been  in  our  Seminaries  at  former  periods,  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  qbservance  of  this  Concert  in  all  our  churches,  re- 
questing our  Pastors  and  Supplies  to  endeavor  to  give  it  interest,  in  urging 
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tlie  claims  of  the  Education  cause,  the  duty  of  parents  to  consecrate  their  sons, 
and  the  duty  of  sons  to  devote  themselves,  to  the  labors  of  the  Lord's  vineyard. 

On  the  same  subject  the  Synod  of  Indiana  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing preamble  and  resolution : 

Next  to  the  special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  want  of  the 
church  is  an  educated  ministry  baptized  from  on  high.  The  most  apparent 
instrumentality  for  meeting  this  want  is  the  cultivation  of  piety  in  our  Aca- 
demies and  Colleges ;  but  of  the  young  men  now  in  tlieir  halls,  a  large  number 
are  unconverted ;  and  of  those  who  profess  Christ,  few  have  consecration 
enough  to  turn  from  the  allurements  of  the  world  to  the  toils  and  trials  of 
ministerial  life.  Yet  the  Boards  of  Missions  are  calling  for  men,  and  the  eyes 
of  millions  are  watching  on  the  eastern  desert,  and  on  the  western  frontier, 
and  watching  in  vain,  for  the  Herald  of  the  Cross,  and  our  ministers  are  wear- 
ing out  and  dying,  with  none  to  take  their  places.  Here  then  is  the  crisis  of 
the  age — here  is  the  point  to  which  the  church  should  apply  herself — here  is 
the  burden  which  the  Christian  should  bear  before  God.  If  the  educated  mind 
of  the  West — the  mind  that  sympathizes  with  all  its  mighty  thoughts  and 
energies,  is  not  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  every  thing  will  languish. 
But  how  shall  the  tide  that  hurries  the  young  after  wealth  and  honor  be  stayed? 
The  power  of  man  fails ;  in  God  is  all  our  hope.  He  is  a  prayer-hearing  God. 
Therefore, 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  every  member  of  this  Synod  to  ob- 
serve himself,  and  secure  the  observance  by  others,  of  ihe  day  of  special  Prayer 
for  Colleges,  whenever  it  returns ;  and  that  it  is  especially  so  this  year,  and 
that  it  is  expedient  to  present  the  subject  from  the  pulpit  on  the  preceding 
Sabbath,  explaining  the  reason  for  appointing  the  day,  the  blessings  that  have 
followed  its  observance  in  times  past,  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  same  and 
greater  blessings  now,  that  the  affections  of  the  churches  may  entwine  around 
the  day,  and  that  their  faith  may  take  hold  of  its  object,  and  that  the  Most  High 
may  hear  and  help  in  the  time  of  need. 

At  the  late  meeting  of  the  General  Convention  of  Wiscon- 
sin, it  was 

Resolved,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  churches  within  our  bounds  to 
observe  the  usual  Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  on  the  last  Thursday  of 
February,  and  that  we  embrace  as  subjects  of  prayer  the  young  men  who  are 
in  a  course  of  education  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning. 

There  are  probably  some  10,000  young  men  connected 
with  the  different  Colleges  of  the  United  States,  and  if  we  sup- 
pose one-fourth  of  them  to  be  pious,  there  would  be  7,500  left 
in  an  unconverted  state.  What  a  case  is  here  to  bear  before 
the  throne  of  grace ! 

The  Synod  of  Cincinnati  says,  "  The  waste  places  lie 
around  our  very  doors,  and  stretch  forward  almost  without 
limit.  We  are  compelled  to  say,  '  the  harvest  truly  is  plenteous, 
but  the  laborers  are  few.'  Much  as  the  church  needs  a  fuller 
treasury,  still  more  pressing  is  her  need  of  laborers.  She  must 
have  men — men  who  may  stand  by  her  sacred  altars  and  feed 
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the  living  flame,  else  shall  the  light  on  her  every  candlestick  go 
out  in  darkness." 

Rev.  Aratus  Kent,  the  veteran  missionary  of  the  North- 
w^est,  and  a  Trustee  of  Beloit  College,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary, says: 

"  The  field  of  my  supervision,  as  agent  of  the  A.  H.  M.  S.,  embraces  the 
twenty-three  northern  counties  of  Illinois;  and  though  I  have  not,  up  to  this 
time,  so  much  as  set  foot  in  them  all,  yet  I  have  a  register  of  fifteen  points, 
and  most  of  them  thriving  villages,  with  organized  churches,  at  each  of  which 
the  services  of  a  learned  and  pious  minister.  Congregational  or  Presbyterian  is 
earnestly  desired,  and  where  an  efficient  man  could  secure  half  his  living  the 
first  year,  and  in  the  coming  five  years  would  obtain  an  adequate  support  with- 
out home  missionary  aid.  Eillier  of  these  interesting  fields  I  would  gladly 
occupy  myself,  if  other  duties  would  permit,  (and  indeed  I  do  this  as  1  have 
opportunity).  With  their  circumstances  I  have  personal  acquaintance.  1 
have  heard  their  moving  appeals  for  ministers,  and  it  is  my  burden  and  grief, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  turn  away  with  the  chilling  repulse — /  know  of  no 
suitable  men  that  you  can  obtain.  But  if  Wisconsin  had  an  agent  of  home 
missions,  he  would  doubtless  report  as  great  a  destitution  there.  It  is  safe  to 
assume  that  within  a  radius  of  100  miles  around  Beloit,  which  is  on  the  line 
between  the  two  states,  there  are  at  this  moment  thirty  destitute  churches  or 
inviting  fields  of  missionary  labor,  which  have  no  prospect  of  supply,  and  no 
reason  to  expect  it  from  the  East."  ^ 

These  facts,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  which  might 
be  gathered  almost  without  number,  even  from  that  portion  of 
the  West  covered  by  the  operations  of  this  Society,  come  within 
the  scope  of  our  argument  just  so  far  only  as  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries  are  instrumental  in  meeting  this  want. 
But  men  must  be  prepared  hy  education  for  their  work,  before 
they  can  be  sent  into  the  field  by  missionary  societies.  The 
first  and  great  work  to  be  done  by  our  churches,  in  order  to 
raise  up  such  a  ministry  as  the  West  needs,  is  to  aid  in  the 
establishment  of  institutions  at  proper  points  over  that  vast 
domain,  where  able  instructors  can  be  gathered,  and  facilities 
for  education  accumulated  and  made  easily  accessible.  Indi- 
genous institutions  throwing  out  on  every  hand  an  awakening 
influence  to  arouse  dormant  minds  and  excite  noble  aspirations 
in  young  men.  They  may  bring  within  the  sweep  of  their  influ- 
ence a  vast  range  of  mind,  upon  which  institutions  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  thousand  miles  would  be  powerless. 

Rev.  A,  Kent,  already  quoted,  says  : 

"  Men  may  theorise  about  the  facilities  for  obtaining  an  education  in  our 
Eastern  Colleges,  but  there  are  embarrassments  which  will  inevitably  over- 
power the  resolution  of  the  brightest  minds,  and  quench  the  zeal  of  the  best 
hearts  which  our  churches  can  produce,  unless  facilities  near  by  are  furnished 
just  at  that  critical  period  when  they  are  forming  habits  of  thought  and  falling 
into  currents  of  influence  which  will  soon  bind  them  for  life  to  secular  pur- 
suits.   It  supposes  that  an  inexperienced  youth,  without  friends  or  pecuniary 
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resources,  conceives  the  great  idea  and  forms  the  mighty  project,  and  leaping 
at  once  to  a  decision,  he  leaves  his  plough  in  the  furrow  and  hies  him  away 
from  the  prairie  on  which  he  was  born,  and  the  boundary  of  which  he  has 
never  seen,  over  rivers  and  lakes,  to  introduce  himself  to  a  College.  Let 
those  believe  this  who  can,  I  cannot.  It  may  be  said  that  others  must  encour- 
age and  bring  him  forward.  It  is  sufficient  to  reply,  that  this  is  not  done, 
except  in  a  few  rare  instances.  But  plant  a  College  with  all  its  appropriate 
influences  within  sight  of  that  plough-boy,  and  it  will  kindle  in  his  soul  a  desire 
to  enjoy  its  advantages,  i.  e.,  if  he  possesses  the  requisite  mental  vigor. 
During  the  last  four  weeks,  in  travelling  twice  across  the  State,  I  met  with 
half  a  score  of  youths  who  are  thinking  of  obtaining  a  liberal  education  at 
Beloit  College,  who  would  never  have  dreamed  of  it,  if  such  an  institution  had 
not  sprung  up  within  the  range  of  their  limited  observation. 

"  Take  a  single  illustration.  I  called  at  a  lone  cabin  in  the  broad  prairie, 
and  found  an  old  acquaintance,  and  yielded  to  their  entreaties  to  spend  the 
night.  They  belong  to  the  Lord's  poor.  I  sympathized  with  the  boys,  se- 
cluded from  society  and  three  miles  from  school,  and  as  I  took  my  leave,  I 
suggested  that  they  ought  to  be  at  school.  This  touched  a  chord  I  had  not 
reached  before,  and  disclosed  far-reaching  plans  which  I  had  not  anticipated. 
I  was  told  that  the  two  eldest  boys  ( ten  and  fourteen)  were  both  professedly 
pious ;  that  one  had  been  devoted  to  the  ministry  from  his  infancy ;  that  the 
other  evinced  a  strong  desire  to  be  educated ;  that  the  third  boy  was  hopefully 
pious,  and  that  they  had  been  thinking  that,  much  as  they  were  attached  to 
their  prairie  home,  they  would  cheerfully  sell  it,  if  they  could  procure  a  home 
and  living  at  Beloit,  where  they  could  educate  their  hoys.  They  are  seven- 
teen miles  from  the  College.  Query.  Would  they  have  conceived  this  noble 
project,  if  they  knew  of  no  College  nearer  than  the  Atlantic  coast?" 

Lane  Seminary, 

Some  of  the  results  witnessed  in  connection  with  Lane 
Seminary  are  thus  described  by  Prof.  Allen  : 

"  The  usefulness  of  this  institution  cannot  be  estimated,  much  less  pre-' 
sented  in  figures.  No  one  familiar  with  the  present  and  past  histor}^  of  the 
West  needs  to  be  told  that  Lane  Seminary  has  done  a  great  work,  and  is  doing 
a  great  work,  in  evangelizing  these  growing  States.  Our  students  are  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  world  and  all  lands,  but  the  region  nearest  us,  has  felt 
the  influence  of  the  Seminary  most  happily.  The  Synod  of  Indiana  has  about 
seventy  ministers,  of  whom  twenty-five  have  been  connected  with  this  Semi- 
nary. The  Synods  of  Ohio  and  Cincinnati,  about  eighty,  of  whom  thirty-three 
are  from  this  institution,  and  these  are  all  the  young  men  of  these  Synods, 
None  of  them  yet  among  the  fathers  ;  none  have  reached  maturity.  The 
oldest  of  them  are  probably  not  over  forty  years  of  age  ;  most  of  them  are 
under  thirty.  They  are  now  felt  in  every  part  of  these  States  ;  and  they  have 
before  them  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  vigorous  labor  within  the  ordinary  period 
of  ministerial  life.  Who  can  tell  us  the  amount  of  good  these  sixty  men  may 
have  accomplished  by  the  blessing  of  God  on  this  field  thirty  years  hence  ? 
We  could  but  remark  with  devout  gratitude  to  God,  as  we  were  cheered  the 
last  winter  by  intelligence  of  revivals  in  various  parts  of  the  land,  that  our  own 
students  were  pre-eminently  blessed  in  this  respect.  Every  week  brought  us 
some  communication  from  those  for  whom  daily  prayer  is  offered  in  the  Semi- 
nary, to  tell  us  that  God  was  owning  our  labors. 

"  Our  young  men,  if  the  love  of  Christ  is  in  their  hearts,  can  hardly  fail  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  revivals  from  our  venerated  father  in  the  Chair  of  Theology ; 
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and  if  they  are  revival  preachers  .all  over  the  land  and  the  world,  who  can  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  institution  in  which  their  ministerial  character  has  been 
formed?" 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  serve  as  illustrations  of  the 
a<Tency  exerted  by  institutions,  Collegiate  and  Theological,  in 
furnishing  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  minis- 
try. The  cry  from  that  land  has  ever  been  one  of  destitution. 
It  has  become  wider  and  louder  with  advancing  years ;  and 
without  some  wonderful  interposition  of  divine  power,  will 
continue  for  generations  to  come.  '  The  importance  of  the 
work  ah-eady  achieved  by  the  Society  is  very  much  enhanced 
by  the  fact,  that  the  institutions  which  it  has  been  the  means  of 
saving  from  destruction  will  be  ready  to  do  their  part  in  meet- 
ing the  crisis  of  the  age  in  respect  to  men. 

The  cry  of  want  at  the  East,  where  for  so  long  a  time  we 
have  heard  only  of  a  surplus  of  men,  is  a  strange  sound.  How- 
ever small  the  present  actual  deficiency,  the  simple  fact  that 
there  is  a  deficiency,  acknowledged  and  deplored,  speaks  vol- 
umes in  respect  to  the  importance  of  our  work  at  the  West. 
If  there  is  want  here  there  is  likely  to  be  famine  there.  The 
"  sluCTo-ard"  who  will  not  "  plough  in  summer"  is  not  more  cer- 
tain to  "  beg  in  harvest  and  have  nothing,"  than  the  Church 
to  raise  all  over  that  boundless  field  her  unavailing  cry  for 
laborers,  if  she  fails  to  enter  the  "  vineyard,"  and  "  work"  with 
all  her  energy,  during  the  summer  that  is  now  upon  her. 


Additional  Motives. 

But  we  cannot  conclude  this  Report  without  adverting  to 
some  additional  motives,  which  urge  us  to  a  continued  and 
vigorous  prosecution  of  our  work.  This  is  demanded  not  only 
that  the  institutions  already  aided  may  be  permanently  estab- 
lished, but  that  the  Society  may  either  be  ready  to  extend 
similar  aid  to  those  which  are  yet  to  rise  into  being,  or  else 
abandon  the  field,  that  this  work  may  otherwise  be  done  ; — 
done  it  must  be  and  will  be  in  some  way,  till  even  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Churches  which  sustain  this  Society,  a 
cordon  of  institutions  shall  stretch  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific.  On  those  distant  shores,  it  is  well  known,  are  wit- 
nessed scenes  without  a  parallel  in  human  history.  "  The 
first  sensation,"  says  an  intelligent  observer  of  these  scenes, 
"  on  witnessing  the  astonishing  condition  of  affairs  here,  is  al- 
most one  of  stupefaction.  One  knows  not  whether  he  is 
awake  or  in  some  wonderful  dream.     Never  have   I  had  so 
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much  difficulty  in  establishing  satisfactorily  to  my  own  senses 
the  reality  of  what  1  see  and  hear.  The  waves  of  emigration 
which  have  been  so  long  accumulating  and  swelling  seem  at 
last  to  have  rolled  in  one  mighty  billow  upon  the  Pacific  strand. 
No  one  not  on  the  spot  can  conceive  of  the  changes  and 
improvements  which  are  every  day  made."  The  work  of 
organizing  States  has  already  commenced  on  those  distant 
shores,  and  henceforth  will  proceed  from  West  to  East  as 
well  as  from  East  to  West. 

Scenes  similar  to  those  above  described  are  doubtless  to  be 
witnessed  over  the  whole  extent  of  our  newly-acquired  and 
vast  domain.  All  its  mines  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  copper,  or 
iron,  or  coal,  every  waterfall,  every  fertile  section — in  a  word, 
every  seat  of  prospective  commerce  and  anticipated  wealth, 
will  be  sought  out  and  seized  upon  by  eager  explorers,  and 
thus  settlements  speedily  commenced  at  points  without  num- 
ber, each  one  of  which  may  become  the  centre  of  a  vast  popu- 
lation. The  emigrant  wagons  moving  over  our  great  western 
plains  during  the  last  season,  if  put  into  one  continuous  line, 
would  have  i-eached  to  a  distance  of  more  than  fifty  miles. 

This  emigration  must  be  prodigiously  stimulated  by  the 
rapidly-increasing  facilities  for  travel  already  completed  or 
in  prospect ;  lines  of  steam  ships  along  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  the  Isthmus  Rail-road,  the  canal  from  gulf  to  ocean, 
and  the  great  highway  of  nations  stretching  its  main  trunk 
across  the  continent,  and  throwing  out  branches  to  the  North 
and  the  South  to  drain  off  the  wealth  of  innumerable  valleys 
and  mountain  ranges.* 

*  We  live  in  extraordinary  times,  and  are  called  upon  to  elevate  ourselves  to  the  grandeur  of 
the  occasion.  Three  and  a  half  centuries  ago,  the  great  Columbus — the  man  who  was  afterwards 
carried  home  in  chains  from  the  New  World  which  he  had  discovered — this  great  Columbus,  in  the 
year  1492,  departed  from  Europe  to  arrive  in  the  East  by  going  tu  the  West.  It  was  a  sublime  con- 
ception. He  was  in  the  line  of  success,  when  the  intervention  of  two  continents,  not  dreamed  of 
before,  arrested  his  progress.  Now,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  mechanical  genius  enables  his  great 
design  to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  beginning,  and  in  barbarous  ages,  the  sea  was  a  barrier  to  the  inter- 
course of  nations.  It  separated  nations.  Mechdnical  genius,  in  inventiug  the  ship,  converted  that 
barrier  into  a  facility.  Then  land  and  continents  became  the  obstruction.  The  two  Americas  inter- 
vening has  prevented  Europe  and  Asia  from  communicating  on  the  straight  line.  For  three  centuries 
and  a  half  this  obstacle  has  frustrated  the  grand  design  of  Columbus.  Now,  in  onr  day,  mechanical 
geniui  has  again  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of  nature,  and  converted  into  a  facility  that  which  had 
so  long  been  an  impassable  obstacle.  The  ste>im-car  has  worked  upon  the  land,  and  among  en- 
lightened nations,  and  to  a  degree  far  transcending  it,  the  miracle  which  the  ship,  in  barbarous  ages, 
worked  upon  the  ocean.  The  land  has  now  become  the  facility  for  the  most  distant  communications, 
the  conveyance  (the  electiic  telegraph)  being  invented  which  annihilates  both  time  and  space.  We 
hold  the  intervening  land  ;  we  hold  the  obstacle  which  stopped  Columbus  ;  we  are  in  the  line  between 
Europe  and  Asia.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  remove  that  obstacle ;  to  convert  it  into  a  facility, 
and  to  carry  him  on  to  his  land  of  promise,  and  of  hope,  with  a  rapidity,  a  precision,  and  a  safety 
unknown  to  all  ocean  navigation.  A  king  and  a  queen  started  him  upon  his  great  enterprise.  It 
lies  in  the  hands  of  a  Republic  to  complete  it.  It  is  in  our  hands — the  hands  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  of  this  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  Let  us  raise  oui^elves  up.  Let  us  rise  to 
the  grandeur  of  the  occasion.  Let  us  complete  the  grand  design  of  Columbus,  by  putting  Europe  and 
Asia  into  communication,  and  that  to  our  advantage,  through  the  heart  of  our  own  country-  Let  us 
give  to  his  ships,  converted  into  cars,  a  continued  course,  unknown  to  all  former  times.  Let  us  make 
the  iron  road,  and  make  it  from  sea  to  sea  :  States  and  individuals  making  it  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  nation  making  it  west.    Let  ns  beseech  the  National  Legislature  to  build  the  great  road  upon  the 
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Of  the  thirty  States  of  our  Confederacy,  fourteen  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union  since  1800.  Our  entire  domain  admits 
of  being  carved  into  some  450  States  of  the  size  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  and  in  view  of  all  this  present  and  prospective  rush 
of  emigration,  and  the  fact  that  more  than  half  of  our  territory 
remains  yet  to  be  organized,  the  supposition  hardly  seems  ex- 
travagant, that,  with  due  allowance  for  desert  regions,  the 
next  quarter  of  a  century  will  swell  the  number  of  States  to 
fifty. 

Language,  therefore,  must  utterly  fail  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  importance  and  interest  of  the  position  occu- 
pied by  the  few  generations  of  which  ours  is  an  intermediate 
link.  In  view  of  the  divine  declaration,  "  Train  up  a  child  in 
the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart 
from  it,"  with  what  unspeakably  solemn  interest  is  invested 
the  work  of  moulding  for  immortality  a  single  faynily  circle. 
But  here  we  have  a  family  of  infant  States  to  be  trained, 
and  the  character  of  their  manhood  may  be  equally  dependent 
under  God  upon  the  early,  and  forming  hand  which  thty  feel. 


Foreign  Immigration. 

The  rush  of  emigration  to  our  unoccupied  territory  has  long 
been  regarded  with  intense  interest,  and  even  alarm,  sin)ply  as 
aflfecting  the  balance  of  power  between  the  East  and  the  West. 
The  centre  of  representative  population  has  ever  been  moving, 
and  that  with  an  accelerated  velocity,  in  a  western  direction. 
In  1800,  it  was  east  of  Washington  ;  in  1850,  it  will  have  crossed 
the  Alleghanies;  and, ere  long,  be  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  has 
long  been  an  unquestioned  truth,  that  the  destiny  of  the  East 
was  so  linked  with  that  of  the  West,  that  if  the  latter  were  to 
sink,  the  former  must  sink  with  it. 

That  portion  of  the  land  will  still  be  the  pnain  point  of  dan- 
ger ;  but  all  questions  which  respect  the  simple  transfer  of 
population  from  one  part  of  the  nation  to  another,  seem  des- 
tined to  be  merged  in  the  broader  and  higher  questions,  "  How 
shall  we  avert  the  dangers  arising  from  the  rapid  infusion  of 
the  foreign  element  into  our  population?  How  can  the  in- 
creasing multitudes  which  are  poured  upon  our  shores  be  so 

great  national  line  which  suits  Enrope  and  Asia,  the  hne  which  will  find  on  onr  continent,  the  Bay 
of  San  Franci-eo  on  one  end,  St.  Louis  in  the  middle,  the  national  metropolis  and  great  commercial 
emporiums  at  the  other  ;  and  which  shall  be  adorned  with  its  crowning  honor,  the  colossal  statue  of 
the  great  Columbus,  whose  design  it  accomplishes,  hewn  fiom  a  granite  mass  of  a  peak  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  overlooldiig  the  road — the  mountain  itself  the  pedestal,  and  the  slatuea  part  of  the  nioun 
tain  ;  pointing  with  outstretched  arm  to  the  western  horizon,  and  saying  to  the  flying  passenger,  there 
is  the  East  I  there  is  India  !— T.  H.  Benton. 
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incorporated  with  our  body  politic  that  they  shall  become  one 
with  us  in  principle,  in  spirit,  and  in  influence?" 

The  great  flood  of  foreign  immigration  moves  westward, 
and  pours  into  the  forests  and  over  the  prairies  beyond  the 
Alleghanies.  It  there  forms  colonies  and  extended  settlements, 
accumulates  in  cities,  and  composes  a  large  portion  of  the  ma- 
terial which  constitutes  our  new  and  rising  States.  Some 
have  even  entertained  the  opinion  that  States  would  arise 
where  foreign  languages  would  prevail,  and  the  people  be  well 
nigh  as  diverse  from  those  of  an  adjoining  State  as  the  inha- 
bitants of  difl^erent  European  kingdoms.  However  this  may 
be,  the  providence  of  God  seems  more  and  more  to  be  merging 
all  local  questions  in  one  great  national  question.  As  we 
would  take  care  of  America  for  the  sake  of  the  world,  so  should 
we  take  care  of  the  American  element,  the  home  element,  for 
the  sake  of  the  foreign  and  for  the  sake  of  America. 

A  brief  statement  of  facts  will  show  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
From  an  elaborate  work  on  "  Immigration  into  the  United 
States,"  by  Jesse  Chickering  of  Boston,  it  appeal's  that  the  fo- 
reign element  in  our  population,  composed  of  immigrants  and 
their  descendants,  has  been  constantly  increasing  for  the  last 
fifty  years.  In  1800,  it  was  seven  per  cent,  of  the  whole  white 
population;  in  1810,  thirteen  per  cent.;  in  1820,  twenty-two 
per  cent. ;  in  1840,  twenty-seven  per  cent.  ;  and  in  1846,  was 
estimated  at  thirty-three  per  cent.  The  number  of  foreign 
immigrants  which  arrived  duringthe  ten  years  ending  in  1846, 
was  nearly  six  times  as  great  as  the  number  for  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1830. 

By  information  derived  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigra- 
tion in  the  city  of  New- York,  it  appears  that  the  number  of 
immigrants  which  have  arrived  at  that  port,  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  the  present  year,  is  205,000.  The  same  rate  con- 
tinued through  the  year  would  make  246,000.  The  number 
for  1848  was  189,176.  This  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
50,000  in  1849,  as  compared  with  1848.  But  the  investiga- 
tions of  Mr.  Chickering  revealed  the  fact,  that  of  all  the  foreign 
immigrants  which  were  registered  at  our  custom  houses  and  re- 
ported to  Congress  from  1820  to  1846,  sixty-five  per  cent, 
landed  at  the  port  of  New-York.  Taking  this  as  a  basis  of 
calculation  for  the  present  year,  the  number  of  immigrants, 
from  some  twenty  difterent  nations,  which  will  be  registered 
at  our  custom  houses  and  reported  to  Congress  for  1849,  will 
exceed  o78,000.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  number  not  thus 
registered,  together  with  that  which  reaches  the  States  through 
the  British  Provinces  is  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  of  that  regis- 
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tered  and  reported  as  above  stated.  If  we  take  a  medium  of 
33  per  cent,  for  the  present  year,  it  will  swell  the  total  foreign 
immigration  for  1849  to  half  a  million! 

But  this  has  reference  only  to  the  Atlantic  coast.  If  we 
look  towards  the  Pacific  a  new  chapter  opens.  By  our  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  we  bring  mixed  races  within  our  boun- 
daries, and  thus,  at  a  single  stroke,  naturalize  degraded  mul- 
titudes. And  then  our  adventurous  pioneers  reveal  golden 
treasures  which  had  lain  hidden  from  the  creation,  and  these 
treasures  become  sources  of  temptation  whose  power  is  felt  in 
the  Mexican  and  South  American  States,  in  the  islands  of  the 
sea,  and  on  distant  continents — nations  savage  as  well  as  civi- 
lized are  moved,  and  the  living  tides  starting  from  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe,  pour  their  accumulated  floods  upon  the 
one  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  world.  An  eye-witness 
on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  says,  "  The  inhabitants  are  from 
all  nations,  people  and  tongues,  and  retain  their  national  cos- 
tumes," and  the  "  canvas  sheds"  in  which  they  do  business  in 
the  rising  cities,  are  "  covered  with  all  kinds  of  signs  in  all 

LANGUAGES." 

These  living  tides  may  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  forces  impressed  upon  foreign  nations,  but 
they  are  destined  still  to  rush  in  upon  our  unoccupied  domain 
as  streams  would  pour  into  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  were  it  made 
dry.  Distance,  too,  has  been  so  annihilated  by  steam,  that  the 
Atlantic  is  reduced  to  a  mere  ferry,  with  America  on  one 
bank  and  Europe  on  the  other.  Such  too  are  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  and  so  reduced  the  price  of  a  passage  across 
the  ocean,  that  even  poverty-stricken  multitudes  can  easily 
reach  our  shores.  And  then  letters  from  these  emigrants,  de- 
scribing their  new  home,  the  comparative  fulness  of  their 
comforts,  and  the  multiplied  blessings  of  this  land  of  freedom, 
strike  the  old  continent  at  ten  thousand  points,  and  each  letter 
fires  a  train  that  blazes  through  some  circle  of  relatives  and 
friends,  and  thus  Europe  is  kept  in  a  state  of  undying  excite- 
ment. The  probable  foreign  influx  of  the  present  year  will 
not  fall  much  short  of  the  natural  increase  of  our  whole  white 
population;  and  facts  seem  to  justify  the  belief,  that,  during 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  the  proportion  of  the  foreign 
element  to  this  whole  population  will  exceed  forty,  and  may 
reach  fifty  per  cent. 

While,  therefore,  we  care  most  earnestly  for  the  foreigner, 
it  would  be  suicidal  to  forget  the  already  American.  We  should 
not  forget  the  principles,  the  institutions,  and  the  men  that 
must  under  God  be  the  source  of  the  transforming  power,  if 
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this  foreign  element  is  ever  Americanized  and  christianized. 
Whatever  else  is  neglected,  nothing  should  he  left  undone  to 
secure  a  perfect  development  of  those  elements  of  pou  er  which 
were  mingled  with  the  very  foundations  of  this  Nation,  and 
have  given  health  and  vigor  to  its  growth.  Unless  this  is  done, 
our  country  will  soon  cease  to  be  an  asylum  for  the  outcasts 
of  other  lands.  Vain  will  it  then  be  to  cross  the  ocean,  in  order 
to  escape  the  horrors  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  despotism.  This 
will  be  a  land  of  universal  anarchy,  or  of  thrones  and  Romish 
dungeons. 

It  is  a  fact  calculated  to  afford  encouragement  to  the 
friends  of  this  Society,  that  the  first  community  in  the  West, 
which  opened  its  arms  to  receive  the  exiled  Portuguese,  was 
that  in  the  midst  of  which  Illinois  College  is  located,  and  where 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  its  powerful  influence,  in  connec- 
tion with  other  causes,  has  been  operating  to  create  this  asy- 
lum for  a  persecuted  people.  Its  founders  never  dreamed  of 
this  particular  result,  but  they  may  take  it  as  additional  and 
gratifying  testimony,  that  their  toil  and  sacrifice  have  not 
been  in  vain. 

The  work  in  which  this  Society  is  engaged  is  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  develop  and  give  universal  prevalence  to  those 
elements  of  power  which  have  made  the  nation  what  it  is. 
What  these  have  done  for  New  England  and  the  Middle 
States,  it  would  secure  for  the  rising  States  of  the  West.  It 
has  been  well  said  by  an  able  and  earnest  advocate  of  the 
Society : 

"  In  this  conflict,  which  so  involves  the  destiny  of  the  world, no  one  agency- 
is  more  important  than  the  erection  and  support  of  institutions  of  learning, 
such  as  are  embraced  in  the  beneficence  of  this  Society.  The  world  over,  as 
the  men  of  learning  and  intellectual  influence  are,  so  will  the  people  be, 
especially  if  the  institutions  where  such  men  have  their  training,  are  allied 
in  their  principles  and  aims  with  the  interests  and  sympathies  of  the  people. 
Here,  then,  is  the  key  of  empire.  The  party  which  gets  possession  of 
that  moulding  influence  which  will  be  exerted  by  the  men  of  education,  which 
holds  the  seats  of  the  highest  and  best  education,  and  teaches  the  teachers  of 
the  people,  will  have,  in  every  important  sense,  possession  of  the  West.  The 
Jesuits  understand  this,  and  therefore  come  hither  full  of  love  and  zeal,  and 
full  of  democracy,  to  build  Colleges  and  to  teach.  And  when  I  speak  of  one 
order  of  Jesuits,  I  speak  of  all  that  constitutes  the  life  and  power  of  the  Roman 
Hierarchy." 

Here  then  we  must  call  attention  to  a  single  aspect  of 
the  revolutions  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  have  convulsed 
Europe,  as  it  is  believed  to  have  an  important  bearing  on 
the  resources  at  the  command  of  these  foreign  educators, 
for  the   prosecution  of  their  work  in  this  country.    During 
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that  dark  period,  in  the  pecuniary  history  of  this  nation,  in 
whose  disasters  this  Society  had  its  origin,  Europe  was  com- 
paratively prosperous.  Then  the  Jesuit,  with  his  pocket  filled 
with  European  gold,  could  move  up  and  down  the  rivers  and 
through  the  cities  of  the  West,  and  shrewdly  lay  hold  of  de- 
preciated property,  and  thus,  at  vastly  reduced  rates,  secure 
sites  for  Churches  and  Cathedrals,  and  schools  and  Colleges. 
In  some  instances,  the  penny  less  and  unsustained  Protestant 
teacher  found  the  very  establishment  which  he  had  vainly 
tried  to  secure  sold  out  to  those  foreign  educators.  So  far  as 
the  simple  acquisition  of  property  is  concerned,  there  has  per- 
haps never  been  a  period  in  our  history  as  a  nation,  when 
Romanism  made  such  rapid  advances.  Their  literary  institu- 
tions often  seemed  to  rise  in  lonely  grandeur  like  the  pyramid 
from  the  desert,  almost  in  advance  of  population  ;  and  they 
were  ready  to  mock  the  founders  of  Protestant  Colleges,  with 
the  declaration,  "  These  men  began  to  build,  and  were  not 
able  to  finish." 

But  now,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the  tables  are  turned. 
America  is  prosperous,  vigorous,  expansive,  and  Protestant  re- 
sources are  vastly  increased,  while  the  revolutions  which  have 
convulsed  Europe  must  sensibly  affect,  it  would  seem,  the  very 
sources  of  Catholic  power  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith. 

It  would  be  a  curious  item  of  information,  could  we  ascer- 
tain it,  how  large  a  sum  Austria  has  devoted  during  the  last 
two  years  to  her  Catholic  missions  in  America,  while  the  re- 
sources and  the  power  of  the  nation  have  been  taxed  to  the 
utmost  to  crush  the  noble  spirits  that  fought  the  battles  of 
liberty  in  Italy  and  Hungary.  For  the  appropriations  made 
to  this  country,  since  1846,  by  the  Leopold  Foundation,  at 
Vienna,  formed  "  for  the  support  of  Catholic  Missions  in 
America,"  we  have  searched  in  vain.  From  the  original  Re- 
ports of  the  Society,  in  the  hands  of  Richard  C.  Morse, 
Esq.,  Editor  of  the  New- York  Observer,  it  appears  that  the 
following  amounts  were  sent  to  the  U.  S.  from  its  commence- 
ment to  1846,  viz: 

1830,  -  -  $16,522 

1831,  -  -  30,331 

1832,  -  -  25,573 

1833,  -  -  15,360 

1834,  -  -  14.698 

1835,  -  -  16,416 

1836,  -  -  19,603 

1837,  -  -  23,078 

1838,  -  -  17,472 

Total,   ....   $340,063 


1839,  - 

.$17,887 

1840,  - 

.   22,906 

1841,  . 

-   18,749 

1842,  - 

.   18,011 

1843,  - 

-   19,792 

1844,  - 

-   21,454 

1845,  - 

-  21,105 

1846,  - 

-  21,106 
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It  would  also  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the 
Propaganda,  at  Rome,  during  the  period  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  how  far  its  resources  have  been  affected  by  the  absence 
of  his  Holiness,  and  the  revolutions  in  the  Eternal  City.  How 
much  are  Italians  likely  to  do  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
in  other  lands,  while  at  home  a  hatred  of  priestly  rule  so  wide- 
spread and  intense  remains,  or  the  memory  of  French  carnage 
lasts,  or  there  are  hearts  bold  enough  to  address  the  Holy 
Father  himself  in  language  like  the  following :  "  Whose  blood 
waters  our  land ?  Whose  carcasses  cover  our  fields?  Un- 
worthy Pontiff!  this  blood  cries  for  vengeance  before  the 
throne  of  God,  and  those  souls  will  bring  down  on  you  the 
vengeance  of  the  Most  High." 

Still  more  interesting,  in  some  respects,  would  it  be  to 
ascertain  how  much  France  has  had  to  spare  for  the  "  pious 
work"  of  propagating  the  faith,  after  paying  the  expenses  of 
her  Roman  expedition.  And  it  would  seem  that  little  could 
be  expected  from  her  citizens,  so  long  as  the  walls  of  her 
Churches  are  covered  over  at  night  with  the  inscription, 
"  The  good  shepherd  giveth  his  life  for  the  sheep :  Pius  IX. 
destroys  his  with  grape-shot." 

The  appropriations  to  this  country  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith,  at  Lyons,  in  1845,  were  $125,522 
—in  1846,  $122,973,  and  in  1848,  $74,311.  To  the  Reports 
of  this  Society  for  1847  and  1849,  we  have  not  had  access, 
but  from  the  above  statements,  it  appears  that  in  1848,  as 
compared  with  1846,  there  was  a  diminution  in  its  receipts  of 
$48,662.  Among  twenty  millions  of  Catholics  in  Germany, 
the  most  enlightened  of  the  "  children"  of  the  Holy  Father,  it  is 
said  that  absolutely  nothing  was  contributed  in  the  shape  of 
Peter-pence  to  aid  him  in  his  exile.  Catholic  churches  in 
this  great  Romish  missionary  field — our  country — however, 
in  part  supplied  the  deficit  by  a  contribution  of  more  than 
$25,000. 

Conclusion. 

From  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  motives  of  great  power 
urge  us  to  the  most  vigorous  prosecution  of  our  work.  The 
wondrous  developments  of  Providence  in  reference  to  our 
country,  speak  with  an  energy  in  comparison  with  which  all 
human  utterances  are  powerless.  From  every  mountain  range, 
and  hill,  and  valley,  and  forming  settlement,  and  bustling  city, 
the  importance  and  urgency  of  the  work  to  be  done  are  thun- 
dered in  our  ears.  Every  where  we  behold  life,  ardor,  and 
daring  enterprise  ;  plans  of  vast  scope  and  difficulty  executed 
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with  incredible  facility  and  promptness;  gigantic  strides  to 
wealth,  and  power,  and  national  expansion,  which  can  no 
more  be  resisted  or  controlled  than  the  heaving  volcano. 

This  surely  is  no  time  lor  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  church, 
for  contracted  and  timid  plans,  and  feeble  efforts,  and  a  shrink- 
ing from  toil  and  sacrifice.  Our  oi'ganization  at  least  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  and  demands  of  the  times.  The  move- 
ments of  the  world  have  become  so  accelerated — events  thicken 
with  a  rapidity  so  astounding — such  vast  wants  are  created, 
that  in  the  intellectual  and  moral  world,  as  well  as  in  the  phy- 
sical, extended  combinations  are  essential  to  insure  results  at 
all  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  age.  Four  times 
as  many  Colleges,  for  example,  have  sprung  into  existence 
during  the  present  century,  as  were  founded  in  all  our  previous 
history  as  a  nation,  and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  century 
will  probably  produce  a  still  greater  number. 

Did  we  act  simply  for  our  own  country,  our  argument 
would  seem  irresistible  ;  but  then  the  interests  and  destinies 
of  different  nations  are  becoming  more  and  more  linked  with 
each  other.  Facilities  for  intercommunication  are  rapidly 
removing  barriers  to  national  intercourse  and  contracting  the 
map  of  the  world.  The  strong  net- work  of  commerce  is  every 
where  extending  itself,  and  will  ere  long  envelop  all  nations, 
and  so  far  forth  intertwine  their  interests.  These  blended  inte- 
rests, which  appear  in  a  thousand  different  forms,  seem  to  fore- 
shadow the  future  moral  relations  of  our  globe.  There  is  in- 
deed no  one  truth  more  clearly  indicated  by  the  providence  of 
God  than  that  the  nations  are  rushing  to  a  common  destiny. 
As  believers  in  revelation,  we  cannot  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate 
character  of  that  destiny.  In  the  future  prosecution  of  our 
work,  therefore,  we  may  labor  with  the  delightful  conscious- 
ness that  in  this  particular  sphere  we  are  doing  something  in- 
strumentally  to  bring  the  teachings  of  divine  Providence  into 
harmony  with  the  prophetic  declaration,  every  valley  shall 

BE  EXALTED,  AND  EVERY  MOUNTAIN  AND  HILL  SHALL  BE  MADE 
LOW,  AND  THE  CROOKED  SHALL  BE  MADE  STRAIGHT,  AND  THE 
ROUGH  PLACES  PLAIN,  AND  THE  GLORY  OF  THE  LORD  SHALL  BE 
REVEALED,  AND  ALL  FLESH  SHALL  SEE  IT  TOGETHER. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 

THERON  BALDWIN, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 
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Frofes.  Hickok  &  Hopkins. .     5  00 


$16  00 


98  88 
19  57 

46  00 
16  49 


Albion,  N.  T.  Presb.  Ch..  to  constitnte 
Revd.  Wm.  N.  Mc  Kargh  a  L.  M. 

Bethel  a 

Bloomfield.  N.J.  David  Conser,  to  con- 
stitute Revd.  Geo.  Dnffield,  Jnn.   a 

L.  M 

Biddeford.  Me 

Boscawen,  N.  H,.  East  Parish  in  part. 

Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  1st  Presb.  Ch 

3rd   " 
Boston  Mass.  :• 

Wm.  Ropes  50;  G.  W.  Crockett 
50  ;  W.  W.  Stone  50  ;  S.  D.  U'ar- 
ren  50;  Daniel  Safford  50 :  C.  H. 
Brown  25  ;  G.  W.  Lambert  25  ;  E. 

Buck.  M.  D.  10 

Beverly,  Mass. : 

Washington  St.  Ch 

Dane  St.  Ch.,  to  constitnte  Revd. 

Joseph  Abbott  a  L.  M 

Brooklyn,  C't 

Blanford  Mass 

Bradford    '■     to   constitute   Revd. 

Nathan  Monroe  L.  M 40 

Mrs.  Jesse  Kimball,  to  constitnte 
Miss  Ellen  Maria  Kimball  a  L. 
M 30 

Becket,  Mass 

Boylston.   "     

Blackstone.  "     a  Friend 

Berlin,  Ct.  Worthington  Society 

Barre  Centre,  N.  Y.,  ia  part 

Cabotville,  Mass 

Cheshire,  Ct  Collection 8  75 

Wra.  Law.  to  constitute  him- 
self a  L.  M 30  00 

Concord,  N.  H.,  1st  Cong.  Soc 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  Collection  13  31 
Sabbath  School 20  00 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Catskill.  N.  Y.,  Presb.  Ch.,   to  consti- 
tnte Kevd  G.  N,  Judd,  D.D.  a  L.  M. 
Cortland  Village,  N.  Y.,  Miss.  Asso.  . . 

Candia,    N.  H 

Chaplin,  Ct.,  Cash  


93  03 


43  90 

22  53 

30  00 

8  50 

22  50 

150  60 

41  01 

Coopersto wn,  N .  Y 

Coventry,  "    2nd   Ch 

Candor,  "    Cong.  Ch 

Dalton  Mass. : 

O.  M.  Sears 

Danbnry,  Ct.,  1st  Cong.  Ch 

Darien,        "     S.  S.  Waterbnry 

Dudley,   Mass 

Dedham,     " 

2nd  Ch 6  75 

1st  Ch.,  to  constitute  Revd.  E. 
Burgess  a  L.  M 30  00 

1st  Ch..  to  constitute  S.  Whit- 
ney, M.  D.  a  L.  M 30  00 


310  00 

12  00 

33  31 
17  50 
16  18 


70  00 

3  50 

16  78 

1  00 

20  50 

5  92 

10  00 

38  75 

16  00 

33  31 

8  36 

57  48 

16  0(1 

26  00 

00  50 

$26  20 
17  00 
9  25 

2  00 
54  85 

5  00 
23  25 

Danvers.  Mass.  ;  (of  which  8100  appro- 
priated to  Wittenberg  College) 

Durham  Ct.,  in  part  to  constitute  Revd. 

J.  R.  Mershon,  L.  M 

Dorchester,  Mass.,  for  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege   

East  Douglass,  Mass 

East  Hampton,      "     

Esse.v, 
Cong.  Ch.,  to  constitute  Revd. 

Robt.  Crowell  a  L.  M 31  42 

Female  Benevolent  Society  of 
Sab.  School,  to  constitute 
David  Choate,  Esq.  a  L.  M.  95  22 


Enfield,  lyiass..  Benevolent  Society.... 
East  Bloomfield.  N.  Y. : 

Revd.   Mr.  Adams  Ch 33  69 

Rev.  H.  Kendall's  church,  to 

constitnte  their    pastor    and 

Mrs.     Sophronia    Kendall 

L.  M's 60  00 

Other  Collections 28  38 


66  75 

113  00 

15  00 

100  00 
12  00 
34  75 


126  64 
100  00 


Elmira,  N.  Y. : 
To    constitnte    Revd     P.    H. 

Fowler  aL  M 43  46 

Cong.   Ch 2  83 


Easton,  Pa. : 
To    constitnte    Revd.   George 

DichieaL.  M  31  00 

To    constitnte    Revd.    J.    W. 

Richards  a  L.  M 30  00 

Fair  Haven,  Ct 

Farminjton,  " 

Fayetteville,  N.  Y 

Fairport,  "     

Framingham  Mass 

Goshen,  Ct. : 

Collection 26    0 

Estate  of  .Miss  Clarissa  Baldwin  50    0 


122  07 


46  29 


61  00 
30  00 
57  00 
24  00 
14  00 
17  00 


76  00 


Balance  embraced  in  snbscription  to  W.  R.  College. 
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Great  Barrington,  Mass 23  84 

Greenwich  Ct. : 
2nd  Ch 1P4  on 

Grotnn,  Mass SO  50 

Granby.     "     19  00 

Greenfield  Ma^s. : 

2nd   Ch 20  GO 

1st     "  7  88 

33  8S 

Geneva,  N.  Y.,  Revd.  Wm.  Hogarth. .        5  00 

Gloucester,   Mass C  00 

Greenfield,  Ct 16  19 

Greenville,    "   7  00 

Graftnn.         "   7  50 

Guillord,  N.  Y. :  i 

CongCh 25  83 

Holland,  Patent,  N.Y 33  50 

Hubbardston,  Mass.,  in  part 8  75 

Hadley, 

1st  Ch 20  00 

2nd  "  to  constitute  Rev.  John 

Woodbridge,  D.  D.,  L.  M.     46  30 

C6  30 

Hatfield,  Mass 37  00 

Haverhill,     "      20  19 

Hartford,  Ct. : 

1st  Ch 187  00 

NorthSociety 93  03 

280  03 

Homer,  N.  Y.  : 

To  constitute  Revd.  J.  K.  Fessenden 

and  Mrs.  N.  C.  Fessenden  L.  M's    .  73  77 

Hollis,N.H.: 
To  constitute  Revd.  M.  D.  Gordon 
and  Mrs.   Charlotte  S.  Gordon  L. 

M's  66  90 

Hopkinton,  Mass 19  22 

Holden  "     17  00 

Ithaca,  N.  Y.  : 

Collection    38  00 

Ladies'  Education  Socy 15  54 

53  54 

Jaflfrey,  N.  H.  : 

To  constitute  Revd.  Leonard 

Tenny  a  L.  M 34  95 

To    Constitute     Mrs.    Betsey 

Melville 30  00 

64  95 

Jewett  City,  Ct. : 

A  Friend 2  00 

Keene,  N.  11.: 
To    constitute    Revd.    Z.    S. 

Barstow,  D.  D.  a  L.  M  . . .     30  00 
To  constitute  Daniel  Adams, 

M.  D.  a  L.  M 30  00 

Other  Collections (13  45 

123  55 

Lockport,  N.  Y. : 

1st  Presb.   Ch.,   to  constitute  Revd. 

Wm,  C.   Wisner  a  L.  M 42  00 

Cong.   Ch 15  00 

Lebanon, N.  H.  : 
To  constitute  Revd.  C.  A.  Downs  a 

L.  M 3250 

Longmeadow,  Mass. : 

Balance  of  Collection 7  46 

Ladies'  Association   11  9S 

Gents.  "         2100 

40  44 

Lenox,  Mass 10  "0 

Lee,  "    28  83 

Londonderry,  N.  H. : 

To  constitute  Revd.  T.  G.  Brainerd 

aL.  M 39  50 

Leominster,  Mass.: 

To  constitute  Leonard    Bur- 


rage,  Esq.  a  L.  M 30  00 

To  constitute  Dea.  James  Bou 

telle  a  L.  M 30  00 

Collection 05  50 

05  50 

Livonia,  N.  Y.  : 

1st  Presh.  Ch 21  00 

Lafayette  N.Y 10  00 

Milford.  Ct 24  30 

Marbleliead,  Mass. : 
To  constitute  Revd.  Edward  A,  Law- 
rence anil  Mrs.  Lawrence,  and  Rev. 

Samuel  Dana  L.  M's 90  00 

Mountmorris,  N.  Y. : 

L.J.Ames 5  00 

Manchester,  Mass. : 

Collection.. ' 12  78 

Missionary   A.^soeiati'm,  to  con- 
stitute Mrs.  Mary  Tayler  a  L. 

M 30  00 

42  76 

Manlins,  N.  Y. : 
To  constitute  Revd.  Parsons  Hastings 

aL.M 54  88 

Middletown,  Ct.  : 

IstCh.  Collection 79  70 

Dea.  Henry  S.  Ward,  to  con- 
stitute himself  a  L.  M 30  00 

South  Ch 14  50 

124  20 

Middlefield  centre,  N.Y 20  00 

M'uson,  .Mass 21  75 

Milford,      " 

To  constitute  Revd.  Preston  Pond  a 

L.  M 32  75 

Marlborough,   Mass 17  50 

New  Vork  City : 

BleeckerSt.  Presb.  Ch 342  93 

Broadway  Tabernacle  Ch 53  46 

St,  James'  Ch.  (Lutheran)  to 
constitute     Revd.     Charles 

Martin  aL.M 54  50 

Charles   Burkhaller.  to  consti- 
tute himself  a  L.  M 30  00 

84  50 

Wm.  Belden 7  00 

Juo.McComb 5  00 

Edward  Crary 20  00 

Richard  Bigelow  for  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege   100  00 

L  B.  Sheffield 15  00 

Norwalk,Ct.,  1 

1st  Cong.  Ch.  to  con.  Wm.  Thomas 
Clarke  and  Lorenzo  HubbellL.M.'s      67  37 

New  Haven,  Ct. : 

IstCh 327  00 

North  Ch 112  50 

ChapelstCh 39  00 

YaleCollege 85  50 

A.TounsendJr 2  00 

566  00 

Newark,  N.  J.  : 

IstPres.  Ch 95  00 

2d      "       "      91  00 

3d      "      "       133  23 

319  23 

Northwrentham,   Mass.,    to    constitute 

Rev.  Tyler  Thatcher  L.  M 30  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H.  : 

collection .54  00 

Mrs.  Dolly  Everett,  for  Ma- 
rietta College 50  00 

lot  00 

New  Braintree,  Mass 53  00 

Northampton,  "      1st  Ch 53  75 

New  Hartford,  N.Y 6  00 
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North  Wilbraham.  Mass $7    gO 

Nashua,  N.  H.  : 

Amherst  Bene V.  Assoc $16  00 

Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  for  premium 

Essay 100  00 

116  00 

North    Chelmsford,   Mass.,  balance   to 

constitute  Rev,  B.  F  Clark  L.  M 7  00 

Nevvburvport,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Mary  Green- 
leaf. 100  00 

North  Ch.   to  con.  Rev.  L.  F.  Dim- 

mick,  L.  M 39  50 

Nor\vich,  Ct.  : 

IstCh 31  46 

2d      "     63  50 

Main-st.  Ch 12  00 

106  96 

Norwich,  N.  Y. : 

Pres.  Ch 26  47 

Executors  of  Juda  Bement. .       10  00 

36  47 

North  Weymouth,  Mass 94  00 

Newton   Corner,        "      to  con.   Rev. 

VVm.  Bu^hnellL.  M 43  18 

Newbury,  Mass.,  1st  parish 35  50 

New   London.  Ct 164  02 

Oxford,  Mass 27  10 

Owego,  N.  v.,  to  constitute  Rev.  Phi- 
lip C.  Hay,  D.D.,  L.  M 45  08 

Orange,  N.J,  2d  Pres.  Ch 33  41 

Otisco.  N  Y.,Coug.  Ch 9  00 

0.vford,     "       13  38 

Oswego,    "       Female   Benev.  Society 

1st  Pres.  Ch 9  58 

Providence,  R.  I.  : 

Richmond-st.  Ch 64  49 

BeneficentCh 130  00 

High-st.      "     44  90 

E.  Carrington  20  ;     a  Lady 
15  ;    Motes    Ives  20  ;    Asa 

Pierce  5 60  00 

299  39 

Pittsfield,    Mass. : 

Rev.  Dr.  T.idd's  ch 58  75 

Young  Ladies'  Pittsfield  Insti- 
tute       14  00 

72  75 

Ponglikeepsie,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.  to 

cuns.  Rev.  Henty  G.  Ludlow  L.  M      38  87 

Cong,  Ch., 7  26 

Pomfret.  Ct 27  50 

Plaintield,  Mass 6  00 

Pelham,  N.  H 45  25 

Pepperell,   N.  H 33  00 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y 20  53 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  : 

1st  Pres.  Ch 513  50 

3d      "        "      105  50 

619  00 

Portland,  Me 45  15 

Palmyra.  N.  Y 13  88 

Palmer  Depot,  Mass 9  58 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y 15  50 

Preston,  "        Cong.  Ch 17  00 

Rockport,  Mass. : 

collection         25  00 

to  constitute  Dea.  Jabez  R. 
Gott  L.  M 30  00 

55  00 

Rindge,  N   H.,  of  which  to  cons.  Dea. 

Ebenezer  Brown  L.  M.   30  64  07 

Royalston,    Mass  ,   to  constitute    Rev. 

Norman  Hazen  L.  M 31  05 

Rome,  N.  Y.  : 

to    constitute  Rev.  Wm.    E.    Knox 

L.  M 37  73 

J.  W.  Bloorafield 25  00 

62  73 


Rushville,    N.   Y.,   to   constitute  Rev. 

IMallby  Gelston  L.  M 33  46 

Ridgefield,  (;t.,  a  friend 1  00 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  : 

1st  Pres.  Ch $206  80 

3d      "       "    18  96 

WashingtOB-st.  Ch  21  15 

246  91 

Reading,   Mass.,  ($100  for  Wittenberg 

College) 100  25 

Sauquoit,  N.Y.,  Pres.  Ch 18  01 

Stoneham,  Mass 12  50 

South  Woburn,  "   to  cons.  J.  M.  Slee 

L.M 30  00 

Saco,   Me.,  to   constitute   Rev.   D.   T 

Dwight  L.  M 71  06 

South  Winche".ter,  Mass.,  a  friend 1  75 

South  Hadley,  "      14  75 

Springfield,  Mass. : 

1st  Ch.  to  con.  Rev.  Samuel  Osgood, 
DD.  L.  M 41  64 

South  Ch.  to  constitute  Rev. 

S.  G.  Buckingham  L.  M.       46  00 

Hill  Ch 8  75 

96  39 

Southampton,  Mass.,  to  constitute  Rev. 

Morris  E.  White  L.  M 39  25 

Sandisfield,  Mass 14  50 

Sheffield  "        to  constitute  Rev. 

James  Bradford  L.M 33  75 

Salem,  Mass.: 

Tabernacle  Ch.  to  con.  Rev.  Samuel 
M .  Worcester,  D.D.  L.  M.       50  00 

Crombie  St  Ch 58  63 

Howard        "    5  00 

113  63 

Somers,  Ct 33  61 

Stonington    Point,    Ct.,    to   constitute 

Rev. CliftL.  M 35  00 

Stonington,  Ct. ,   a  friend 10  00 

Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  to  constitute  Rev. 

N.  W.Williams  L.M 43  25 

South  Cornwall,  Conn 15  00 

Southport.  NY 10  17 

Stock  bridge,  Mass 13  25 

Southington,  Ct 37  00 

Still  Valley,  N,  J,,  in  part  to  constitute 

Rev   John  Met  Iron  L.  M 18  27 

South  Woudstock,  Ct 10  00 

Townsend,  Mass.,  in  part  to  constitute 
Rev.  L.  H    Shelden  L.  M.      28  00 

Mrs  Polly  Adams,  in  part  to 
constitute  herself  L.  M. . .       10  00 

38  00 

Tewksbury,   Mass..  to  cpnstitnte  Rev. 

Moses  Kimball  L.  M 39  75 

Templelon,  Mass.,  to  constitute  Rev. 

Lewis  Sabin  L.  M 42  25 

Torringfird,  Ct 9  00 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  1st.  Pres.  Ch 87  50 

Uxbridge,  Mass.  : 

Mrs.   Sarah  J.  Cole    to   con- 
stitute herself  a  L.  M 30  00 

Ev.   Con.   Ch.,  to   constitute 

Dea.  Ezra  W.  Fletcher  L.M     40  00 

70  00 

Utica,   N.  Y.,  to  constitute  Rev.  Wm 

H.  Spencer  L.  M 50  23 

Verona,  N.  Y 7  76 

Vernon,  Ct 55  00 

Vernon  Centre,  Ct 22  00 

Worcester,  Mass,  Cong    churches 376  15 

Westminster,  Vt.,  Windham  Co.  Anx.       15  00 

West  Bloomfield,  N.J 10  91 

West  Bloumfield,  N.  Y.,cash 2  00 

Woodbury,  Ct.  North  Ch 18  57 

Wrentham,  Mass 26  00 

Woburn    Centre,  Mass.,  to  constitute 
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Rev.  Jonatlian  Edwards  and    Mrs. 

Frances  S.  E<lwards  L.  M.'s 80  00 

Windham,  N.  H $20  78 

Westminster,  Mass 23  75 

Warren              "      35  00 

Waterbury,  Ct.,  collection 88  50 

byP.  W.Carter 24  00 

112  50 

Wethersfield,  Ct 24  80 

Williamsburgh,    Mass.,     to    constitute 

Rev.  S.  C.  Wilcox  L.  M 37  00 

Windsor,  Ct.,  to  constitute  Rev.  T.  A. 

Leete  L,  M 31  G4 

Westlield,  Mass 31  00 

Webster        "      19  60 

Walton,  N.  Y 19  74 

Wobum,  Mass.,  cash 2  50 

Watertown,  Ct.,  Mrs.  Lucy  S.  DeForest 

to  cons.  Erastus  L.  DeForest  L.  M.. .  30  00 

Wolcottville,  Ct 10  no 

Waltham,  Mass 38  00 


Whitinsville,  Mass 26  00 

Westborough,     '    $33  45 

West  Springfield,  "      115  75 

YorkMills,  N.  Y 28  12 


Other  Donations. 

Philadelphia : 

Henry  Perkins,  in  booka 22  50 

Rev.  Albert  Barnes    "      15  00 

Ne»v  Haven,  Ct. : 

A  H.  Maltby,  in   books 10  50 

Springfield,  111. : 

Harmon   Kingsbury,  250  copies  Law 
and  Government, 
Bloomfieid.N.  J.  : 

J.  C.  Baldwin,  in  stationery 3  00 

Waterbury,  Ct. : 

E.  Pritc'hard,  12  gr.  baltons. 


Subscription  to  Wabash  College : 

Plymonth  Chnrch,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y $10,000 


NoTB.  Since  the  Anniversary,  the  special  subscription  of  $25,000,  for  the  benefit  of  Western 
Reserve  College,  has  been  filled  ;  its  payment  being  conditioned  on  the  successful  completion  of  the 
effort  of  the  Trustees  of  the  College  to  raise  $100,000  by  the  1st  of  January,  1850  ;  which  at  the  time 
of  the  Anniversary  was  "near  its  consummation."  The  items  of  the  above  subscription,  which 
was  obtained  in  some  twenty-five  Eastern  towns  and  cities,  may  be  expected  in  the  next  Annnal 
Report . — Secretary , 


£^°  See  Financial  Statement,  pp.  10 — 13 


APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SIXTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D, 

Mr.  President. — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  move  the  adoption  of  this  report. 
I  hke  exceedingly  its  high  tone  in  relation  to  the  importance  and  the  permanence  of 
the  object  to  which  this  Society  is  devoted.  Late  as  it  was  in  attracting  to  itself 
sufficient  attention  to  be  made  the  basis  of  an  independent  organization,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  permanently  essential  part  of  our  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  ;  so 
essential,  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  knife  of  excision  without  pouring 
out  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  system. 

What  is  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise  but  the  effort  of  Puritanism  (I  use  the 
term  as  the  historical  exponent  of  a  system  well  defined  and  understood)  to  diffiise 
itself  over  our  entire  territory,  and  to  gain  for  itself  a  lodgment  as  far  as  possible  in 
the  convictions  and  affections  of  the  entire  American  people — or,  I  would  rather 
say,  to  expand  itself  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken  !  God  has  placed  not 
Americans  alone,  but  the  whole  English  race,  in  peculiar  relations  to  the  spread  of 
Christianity  among  the  nations.  And  the  proper  design  of  our  Home  Missionary  en- 
terprise is  to  prepare  the  descendants  of  our  English  ancestry,  and  the  co-heirs  with 
ourselves,  of  their  language  and  their  noble  Christian  literature,  in  whatever  land  they 
may  dwell,  to  bear  their  part  in  the  evangelization  of  the  world.  Our  hearts  are 
too  narrow  for  our  destiny  if  we  are  not  at  home  wherever  we  find  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  that  English  freedom  of  which  Puritanism  is  the  parent. 

Let  us  then  remove  all  national  narrowness,  and  summon  the  men  of  Puritan 
principles  in  England,  and  in  Scotland,  and  in  every  English  colony,  whether  in 
the  east,  or  in  the  west,  or  in  the  islands  of  the  sea,  to  unite  in  this  glorious  Home 
Missionary  enterprise — to  co-operate  with  us  in  an  effort  to  plant,  wherever  the 
descendants  of  England  migrate,  those  institutions  and  those  principles  which  are 
the  only  source  of  our  freedom  and  our  power  ;  let  the  claims  of  the  enterprise  be 
advocated  with  the  tongue  of  fervid  eloquence  from  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall  and 
from  every  Puritan  pulpit  in  the  United  Kingdom,  as  well  as  in  our  own  country  ; 
and  let  us  never  relax  these  united  efforts  till  every  settlement  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  where  the  English  language  is  spoken,  shall  become  a  stronghold  of  religious 
freedom  and  Christian  truth,  and  a  point  of  departure  for  the  Christian  Missionary 
to  the  unevangelized  portions  of  the  earth,  till  the  whole  English  race  shall  be  fully 
prepared  to  accomplish  the  noble  destiny  which  God  has  assigned  us,  of  conquering 
the  world  with  the  Bible  and  the  schoolmaster. 

Such  is  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise ;  and  if  we  would  know  whether  the 
object  of  this  Society  is  an  essential  part  of  it,  we  must  look  to  the  characteristics 
of  Puritanism — or  rather  to  one  characteristic,  for  with  that  one  am  I  mainly  con- 
cerned this  evening.  Puritanism  is  in  its  own  nature  constructive.  Wherever  it 
has  migrated  it  has  proved  itself  pre-eminently  an  architect.  Its  delight  is  to  build, 
not  to  pull  down.     It  has,  indeed,  sometimes  been  called  to  the  work  of  destruction, 
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and  when  so  called,  it  destroys  with  an  irresistible  energy  to  which  infidelity  can 
show  no  i^arallel  ;  but  it  destroys  only  on  the  same  principle  that  the  architect, 
when  about  to  rear,  in  this  great  city,  a  more  stately  and  beautiful  edifice,  begins 
his  work  by  demolishing  the  old,  unsightly, and  useless  structures  which  preoccupy 
the  ground.  Just  so  Puritanism  destroys  when  it  must — not  because  it  loves  to 
destroy,  or  loves  desolation  ;  but  because  on  the  ruins  of  that  which  is  old  and  ready 
to  vanish  away,  it  would  rear  in  all  its  beautiful  proportions  the  temple  of  the  Lord. 

If  we  would  know  what  Puritanism  would  build,  we  must  inquire  what  it  has 
built  when  it  has  had  freedom  of  action  and  time  to  work  out  its  own  conceptions. 
This  inquiry  can  be  prosecuted  nowhere  so  advantageously  as  in  New  England  : 
there  it  has  for  the  most  part  had  the  ground  ;  there  it  has  been  free,  and  there  it 
has  had  time  to  develope  its  tendencies.  The  system  was  fully  formed  in  the 
heroes  of  the  Mayflower,  as  it  lay  in  the  harbor  of  Plymouth.  From  that  vessel 
it  landed,  and  at  once  began  its  work  of  construction  ;  and  there  is  no  one  in  this 
audience  who  needs  to  be  told  what  it  has  built — the  world  knows.  The  free 
church,  with  its  "  learned  and  pious  ministry" — the  State  strong  for  the  protection 
of  individual  right,  but  powerless  for  oppression — the  College — the  Schoolhouse. 
These  are  the  monuments  of  the  Pilgrims;  and  wherever  genuine  Puritanism  goes, 
these  monuments  it  will  raise.  Its  very  nature  insures  such  a  development  as 
certainly  as  the  acorn  becomes,  by  the  process  of  vegetation,  the  oak. 

Every  man  who  is  fit  for  a  Home  Missionary  is  an  individual  builder.  He  feels 
that  to  build  after  the  pattern  of  our  New  England  Fathers  is  the  very  errand  on 
which  he  is  sent.  And  unless  a  man  is  known  to  be  such  a  builder,  we  would  en- 
treat the  Home  Missionary  Society  never  to  send  him.  He  can  be  of  no  use  in 
the  Home  Missionary  field.  Nor-  do  I  deem  it  out  of  place  to  say  that  many  a 
Home  Missionary  fails  utterly  in  his  work  because  he  is  not  a  builder.  He  is  an 
orthodox  man — it  may  be  that  he  is  an  eloquent  preacher — but  he  has  no  conception 
of  the  great  organic  work  which  the  Home  Missionary  h.TS  to  do ;  he  founds  nothing  ; 
his  influence  is  only  co-extensive  with  the  sound  of  his  voice  ;  and  when  he  dies  he 
will  leave  nothing  behind  him.     We  want  no  such  Missionaries,  however  eloquent. 

One  great  reason  of  the  want  of  Missionaries  at  the  present  time,  is  the  luke- 
warmness  of  the  churches  in  this  work  of  construction.  Any  community  can 
command  the  services  of  its  youth  for  any  enterprise  in  which  it  is  really  in  earnest, 
otherwise  it  cannot  command  them  for  any  service  whatever.  When  our  nation 
was  endeavoring  to  recruit  its  army,  invading  Mexico,  the  recruiting  service  would 
have  gone  tardily  on,  had  it  been  understood  that,  when  in  the  enemy's  country, 
the  army  was  habitually  unsupplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  military 
stores.  But  let  it  be  known  that  the  heart  of  the  nation  is  in  that  war,  and  that  it 
is  ready  to  pour  out  its  treasures  like  water  to  carry  it  on,  and  there  are  soldiers 
enough.  So,  in  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise,  let  it  be  known  to  all  our  youth 
that  the  heart  of  the  churches  is  really  in  it,  and  that  they  are  willing  to  pour  out 
their  treasures  like  water  for  its  accomplishment,  and  there  will  be  Missionaries 
enough. 

But,  alas !  such  is  known  not  to  be  the  fact.  It  is  known  in  your  Theological 
Seminary  yonder,  and  in  all  our  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries,  that  our 
Missionaries  in  the  new  settlements  are  but  feebly  sustained  in  this  work  of  con- 
struction. It  is  well  known  that  they  are  left  with  a  scanty  sustenance  for  the  body, 
and  a  still  more  scanty  supply  of  the  implements  and  materials  of  moral  architec- 
ture— with  little  sympathy  in  their  aspirations  to  arise  and  build  the  temple  of  the 
Lord.  And  while  this  continues  to  be  the  fact  in  any  such  degree  as  at  present, 
it  is  folly  to  sit  down  and  wonder  why  so  few  of  our  young  men  are  willing  to  be 
Missionaries.  If  we  have  already  more  Missionaries  than  we  are  willing  adequately 
to  sustain  in  their  work,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  new  laborers  are  slow  to  offer 
their  services. 

But  let  it  once  be  seen  that  the  churches  are  in  earnest,  and  determined  to  ex- 
ert their  energies  to  the  utmost,  to  build  for  God  over  the  whole  continent,  and  in 
every  English  settlement  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  our  fathers  built  in  New  England, 
and  there  will  be  no  want  of  Missionaries — the  choicest  spirits  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration will  oiTer  their  services,  and  boldly  meet  hardship  and  self-denial  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  rearing  the  institutions  of  Christian  civilization  on  the  borders  of  the  wil- 
derness.    God  grant  we  may  speedily  witness  such  a  day. 

In  prosecuting  this  work,  we  have  no  reason  to  dread  any  opposing  systems, 
when  once,  as  in  this  country,  deprived  of  their  persecuting  power.  Our  strength 
lies  not  in  numbers — not  in  political  constitutions  and  state  policy,  but  in  our  reli- 
gion. And  in  that  freedom  which  our  religion  produces,  and  which  nothing  else 
can  produce — not  paper  freedom,  but  moral  freedom — the  freedom  of  the  mind  and 
the  heart.  Why  ?  The  power  of  our  principles  is  so  irresistible,  that  even  in  Eu- 
rope, with  all  the  weight  of  the  church  and  the  state  pressing  on  them,  they  cannot 
be  kept  down.  And  shall  we  fear  the  very  same  enemies  in  this  country,  when  de- 
prived of  the  use  of  force,  and  compelled,  like  ourselves,  to  rely  alone  on  argument  ? 
For  men  possessing  our  religion  and  our  freedom,  to  be  dismayed  at  the  cry,  "  The 
Roman  Catholics  are  coming,"  is  weak,  pusillanimous,  and  cowardly.  Romanism 
is  weak  from  the  very  fact  that  it  is  Eomanism.  The  very  things  in  which  Puri- 
tanism differs  from  Romanism  are  the  elements  of  its  power  ;  and  Romanism  is 
weak,  simply  because  it  wants  them.  It  is  weak  in  Canada,  weak  in  Mexico,  and 
weak  in  South  America  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  it  will  be  weak  here — doubly 
weak,  because  constantly  encountering  the  resistless  energy  of  free  principles. 

And  let  infidels  know,  too,  that  the  same  principle  is  just  as  applicable  to  them. 
If  they  forsake  the  religion  of  our  forefathers,  that  religion  which  gave  to  them  and 
their  children  their  peculiar  power,  they  too,  and  their  children,  will  be  weak  and 
like  other  men.  The  raven  locks  of  their  head  will  have  been  shorn  in  the  lap  of  world- 
liness.  It  is  not  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  as  such,  that  God  has  given  the 
power  to  take  and  to  hold  this  great  continent,  and  to  fill  it  with  a  multitudinous 
free  people,  but  it  is  to  a  pure  and  a  free  religion.  And  let  us  all  remember,  that 
one  thing  only  we  have  to  fear — the  incursions  of  a  Mammon-worshipping  spirit 
into  our  own  churches  and  our  own  bosoms.  This,  and  nothing  but  this,  can  make 
us  weak  in  the  presence  of  our  enemies.  We  shall  dwell  in  our  ceiled  houses, 
while  the  house  of  God  is  lying  waste,  and  the  structure  of  society  will  be  reared 
on  the  foundations  of  error  and  despotism,  and  not  of  truth  and  Christian  freedom. 
In  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  can  we  fail  in  the  noble  enterprise  to  which,  in 
the  providence  of  God,  we  are  called. 

It  was  well  said  by  the  eloquent  preacher  of  last  evening,  that  Puritanism  needs 
to  be  studied  in  its  historic  elements.  What  is  the  origin  of  that  noble  system  of 
education  which  has  characterized  Scotland,  and  still  more,  our  own  New  Eng- 
land ?  For  an  answer  to  this  question,  no  wise  man  would  look  elsewhere  than  to 
their  religion.  The  answer  cannot  be  found  in  their  laws.  The  best  laws  cannot 
create  popular  education ;  you  may  transfer  to  the  statute-book  of  any  people 
the  noblest  body  of  laws  ever  yet  framed  for  the  education  of  a  nation,  and  the 
people  siill  remain  uneducated — they  will  remain  so,  unless  some  principle  of  life  is 
infused  into  the  people  themselves.  The  cause  of  the  educational  systems  of  New 
England  and  of  Scotland,  is  to  be  found  not  in  the  laws,  but  in  those  traits  of  na- 
tional character  which  have  made  the  laws  ;  and  he  surely  knows  nothing  of  their 
history  who  does  not  know  that  their  peculiarities  of  national  character  have,  in 
both  cases,  had  an  origin  almost  entirely  religious.  How  then  does  their  religious 
system  work  in  producing  such  a  result  ?    Its  operation  is  twofold. 

1.  It  makes  knowledge  of  great  importance  to  every  individual's  spiritual  wel- 
fare and  eternal  salvation.  It  teaches  that  the  human  soul  is  regenerated  and  sanc- 
tified through  the  truth  ;  and,  of  course,  through  known,  and  not  unknown  truth. 
Hence,  wherever  this  system  goes,  it  creates  an  intellectual  movement  which  is  ab- 
solutely universal.  No  child  of  ordinary  capacity  will  ever  be  trained  in  a  family 
of  genuine  Puritan  principles,  without  being  taught  to  read  the  book  of  God.  No 
matter  how  far  in  the  wilderness  their  home  may  be,  or  in  what  dark  corner  of 
heathendom,  the  light  will  shine  into  that  dwelling.  There  may  be  no  other  school, 
but  that  family  will  be  a  school,  and  the  father  and  the  mother  will  be  the  teach- 
ers, and  their  children  will  behold  the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness.  And 
wherever  that  system  goes  along  the  living  tide  of  our  immigration  from  ocean  to 
ocean,  there  you  will  find  the  schoolhouse  as  certainly  and  as  early  as  the  log-cabin 
of  the  backwoodsman. 
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2.  It  also  creates  a  great  intellectual  movement  by  its  constant  effort  to  procure 
teaching  minds,  especially  religious  teachers.  Every  observing  man  has  noticed 
how  important  it  is  to  society  what  traits  of  character  are  objects  of  general  admi- 
ration. The  admiration  of  a  Napoleon  makes  a  nation  swarm  with  soldiers  and 
bristle  with  bayonets.  Admiration  of  a  Shakspeare  or  a  Milton  calls  forth  thou- 
sands of  poets  of  every  grade  :  and  if  universal  or  general,  would  insure  the  educa- 
tion, in  some  sort,  of  the  people.  But  it  never  can  be  even  general.  Most  men 
will  never  highly  appreciate  and  keenly  relish  a  literature  which  does  not  address 
itself  to  the  religious  emotions.  A  pious,  learned,  and  eloquent  ministry  creates 
from  week  to  week  an  elevated  and  noble  literature,  in  immediate  contact  with 
those  religious  emotions  which  form  the  most  universal  characteristic  of  man  as  a 
moral  being — a  literature  which  thus  strikes  a  respondent  chord  in  every  human 
heart  ;  whose  vibrations  shall  be  as  universal  as  humanity.  Such  a  ministry  as 
supplying  in  perpetual  succession  such  a  literature,  is  the  universal  and  the  highest 
object  of  admiration  to  every  Puritan  community.  And  hence  must  spring  a  deep 
and  mighty  intellectual  movement  coextensive  with  society  itself  Mothers  will 
dedicate  their  children  to  the  Christian  ministry  as  they  rock  their  cradles, 
and  sing  their  evening  lullaby  ;  and  as  those  sons  advance  in  years,  how  ear- 
nestly will  they  be  conducted  to  the  fountains  of  knowledge.  Such  lathers  and 
mothers,  emigrating  to  the  wilderness,  cannot  feel  that  they  have  provided  a  home 
for  their  children,  till  they  have  founded  within  their  reach  the  school  of  the  prophets, 
and  opened  for  them  all  the  fountains  of  learning.  Till  they  have  done  this,  they  will 
feel  that  the  house  of  God  lieth  waste. 

The  longing  of  such  a  people  for  able  Christian  teachers,  and  for  teaching 
minds  in  every  department,  will  exert  its  influence  on  the  entire  rising  generation. 
It  will  create  a  movement  which  every  family  and  every  child  will  feel.  And 
hence  it  was  never  designed  of  God  that  his  churches  should  supply  themselves 
with  ministers  by  selecting  candidates  in  their  boyhood,  and  marking  them  to  be 
educated  for  that  specific  purpose.  I  do  not  indeed  deny  that  it  is  an  excellent 
expenditure  of  funds  to  aid  those  who  have  the  ministry  directly  in  view  ;  but  I 
do  mean  to  say,  that  God  never  intended  the  Church  should  mainly  rely  on  such 
endeavors.  Her  main  reliance  must  be  on  efforts  which  act  upon  the  entire  mass 
of  the  rising  generation.  Our  process  of  education  must  be  so  extensive  and  so 
thorough,  that  in  the  choice  of  our  religious  teachers  we  shall  not  be  limited  to  the 
few  who  have  been  educated  expressly  for  that  calling,  but  be  free  to  select  the  best 
from  a  multitude  who  have  been  all  carefully  trained  for  the  service  of  Christ,  in 
whatever  department  the  providence  of  God  should  appoint  them  their  woik.  The 
gold  diggers  of  California  are  willing  to  wash  over  all  her  sands,  that  they  may 
separate  liom  them  the  few  particles  of  gold  which  are  glittering  here  and  there  in 
the  mass.  It  is  much  the  same  with  this  effort  to  raise  up  an  adequate  teaching 
ministry.  We  must  operate  upon  the  whole  mass,  that  not  one  precious  grain  be 
lost.  We  must  neglect  no  boy  in  the  streets,  or  in  the  lowliest  dwellings  of  the 
poor  ;  a  brilliant  gem  may  be  there.  Gifted  teaching  minds  are  the  most  precious 
gifts  which  God  ever  bestows  upon  Society,  and  we  dare  not  leave  them  uncared 
for  and  neglected. 

Be  sure  then,  be  sure  if  you  send  into  the  field  Home  Missionaries  worthy  of 
the  name,  fit  representatives  of  the  religious  principles  of  our  fathers,  they  will  early 
lay  the  foundations  of  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries.  If  they  do  not,  in- 
stead of  being  pleased  with  them  because  they  do  not  call  on  you  for  aid  in  rearing 
them,  call  them  back  ;  they  know  not  the  errand  on  which  they  were  sent — they 
are  unfit  for  their  work — call  them  back,  that  you  may  send  better  men  in  their 
place.  And  they  will  not  only  found  Colleges,  but  they  will  find  the  need  of  help 
in  building  them,  and  they  will  come  to  these  great  centres  of  our  national  wealth 
and  entreat  you  to  help  them.  They  ought  to  come  ;  they  cannot  hold  their  peace; 
they  cannot  help  entreating  you  in  the  name  of  God  to  aid  in  this  good  work  ;  and  if 
you  send  them  away  unaided,  you  will  break  their  hearts ;  they  cannot  but  feel  that 
80  far  as  you  are  concerned,  you  are  dooming  them  to  labor  and  die,  beholding 
■  nothing  but  the  mournful  desolations  of  Zion.     Indeed,  fathers  and  brethren,  if  you 
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do  not  design  to  aid — to  aid  liberally,  with  all  your  wealth  and  all  your  hearts,  in 
building  over  all  our  national  domain  the  Institutions  of  our  Pilgrim  Fathers,  do  not 
deceive  yourselves  longer  with  the  idea  that  you  have  ever  espoused  in  earnest 
the  Home  Missionary  enterprise.  Employ  no  more  men  in  a  service  in  which  you 
are  unwilling  to  sustain  them — send  no  more  missionaries.  Doom  no  more  noble- 
hearted,  seli-denying  men  to  waste  a  life  amid  moral  desolations,  while  you  have  no 
heart  to  sympathize  with  their  longings,  and  to  aid  their  eiforts  to  build  the  temple 
of  the  Lord. 

And  do  you  ask,  Is  there  no  end  to  these  calls  for  aid  ?  Christian  brethren,  in 
our  day,  never.  There  remaineth  much  land  to  he  possessed.  We  are  called  to 
take  possession  of  a  continent  for  Jesus  Christ.  There  can  be  no  end  to  these 
calls — they  will  rather  multiply  upon  us  fill  the  tide  of  our  emigration  shall  cease  to 
flow  ;  and  that  certainly  will  not  be  till  every  fertile  spot  in  North  America  is  full 
of  people.  Nay  more.  What  distant  wilds  of  the  earth  shall  not  swarm  with 
Anglo-American  immigants  in  the  next  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ?  And  be  as- 
sured, wherever  this  mighty  flood  of  human  beings  flows,  the  Home  Missionary 
will  be  found  ;  and  he  will  look  back  to  these  churches  for  aid  in  laying  foundations 
for  God.  Brethren,  let  us  respond  to  these  calls  with  joyful  and  thankful  hearts. 
Let  us  bless  the  grace  of  God,  which  sends  them  to  us,  and  let  us  fervently  pray 
that  our  children,  and  our  children's  children,  may  respond  to  them  after  we  are 
gathered  to  our  fathers. 

Address  of  Rev.  Samuel  Sprecher,  D.  D. 

Mr.  President — In  seconding  the  resolution  to  adopt  the  report,  my  remarks 
will  have  reference  to  a  portion  of  it,  which  a  want  of  time  prevented  the  Secre- 
tary from  reading.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  the  exercises  of  this  occasion, 
was  accompanied  by  the  suggestion,  that  the  connection  of  Wittenberg  College  with 
the  interests  of  the  vast  German  population  in  the  West,  would  be  a  suitable  theme 
for  my  remarks.  If  I  had  not  been  invited  to  it,  I  should  not  have  thought  it  be- 
coming in  me  to  select  a  subject,  in  the  discussion  of  which  I  shall  have  to  refer 
so  often  to  the  particular  institution  and  church  with  which  I  arc  connected. 

As  it  is,  however,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  me  of  speaking, 
in  this  place,  of  a  people  whose  spiritual  welfare  is  so  closely  interwoven  with  the 
cause  of  Christianity  and  the  country. 

As  this  is  the  only  institution  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society  which  belongs 
to  a  German  Church,  I  will  speak  only  of  those  Germans  more  immediately  under 
its  influence,  and  who  look  most  naturally  to  that  Church  for  a  supply  of  their 
spiritual  wants.  And  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  prepare  my  remarks  away  from 
home,  and  during  the  toil  and  confusion  of  a  collecting  tour,  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  so  full  and  statistical  an  account,  even  of  these,  as  might  be  desirable.  It 
may  suffice,  however,  to  say,  that  the  best  judges  of  these  things  amongst  us, 
suppose  that  besides  our  American  Lutherans,  at  least  half  a  miUion  of  the  Ger- 
man emigrants  belong  to  that  denomination,  and  that  number  is  increased  by  an 
annual  addition  of  at  least  fifty  thousand. 

These  brethren  from  the  fatherland,  and  from  the  eastern  sections  of  this 
country,  too  often  went  thither,  as  Lot  went  to  Sodom,  seeking  only  "  a  rich  and 
well- watered  plain,"  forgetting  what  would  be  the  spiritual  effect  upon  them  and 
their  children  ;  and  they  are  consequently  in  a  great  measure  destitute  of  a  faith- 
ful administration  of  the  means  of  grace.  Even  in  the  large  cities  of  Cincinnati, 
Louisville,  and  St.  Louis,  we  have  but  one  minister  in  regular  connection  with  us. 
And  in  the  six  Northwestern  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Iowa, — a  territory  of  400,000  square  miles,  containing  2,500,000,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  80,000,000  inhabitants,  we  have  but  about  152  efficient  minis- 
ters— one  minister  for  2632  square  miles,  and  for  30,000  souls,  one-tenth  of  whom 
are  supposed  to  be  Lutheran — consequently  only  one  for  every  3,000  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  need  an  addition  of  700  laborers  to  supply  only  this  portion  of  the 
great  Valley. 
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To  bring  these  great  and  destitute  multitudes  to  a  saving  knowledfre  of  Christ, 
is  the  grand  object  of  the  establishment  of  Wittenberg  College,  and  what  we  have 
to  say  on  this  subject  is,  that  the  Society,  in  patronizing  such  institutions,  is  choosing 
an  instrumentality  which  will,  as  far  as  successful,  do  this  work  in  such  a  way  as 
will  meet  substantially  the  approbation  of  ail  evangelical  Christians,  and  that  it  is  a 
most  effectual  way  of  doing  it. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  what  should  be  the  grand  object  of  such  institutions  ? 
This  is  defined  by  our  constitution  to  be,  "  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and 
literature  in  general,  and  especially  the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and 
talents  for  the  sncred  ministry."  It  is  to  bring  the  leading  minds  of  the  Germans 
under  the  combined  influence  of  education  and  religion,  and  to  give  to  them  all  an 
"  intelligent  and  godly  ministry." 

This  we  consider  as  indispensable  to  their  temporal  as  their  spiritual  well-being. 
The  unexampled  prosperity  of  the  country  which  these  people  have  adopted  as 
their  home,  is  not  a  matter  of  course,  but  the  result  of  the  virtuous  principles,  hitherto 
sustained  in  it,  and  if  we  would  fit  them  for  its  privileges,  we  must  bring  them 
under  a  similar  influence.  Men  have  but  the  alternative  to  be  governed  by  moral 
influences,  or  by  physical  force,  by  an  appeal  to  their  consciences  or  their  fears.  If 
they  choose  freedom,  they  must  have  virtue.  Vice  will  eventually  destroy  any  na- 
tion. It  is  a  deceitful  sea  which  may,  for  a  while,  becalm  and  delude  the  mariner 
into  the  delusive  hope  of  a  pleasant  voyage  and  a  safe  harbor,  but  soon  or  late  con- 
flicting winds  will  rise  and  mountain  billows  dash,  until  the  ship  of  state  is  wrecked. 
Let  our  country  once  become  the  seat  of  pollution,  and  she  will  soon  be  the  scene  of 
civil  convulsions,  wrecked  liberties,  and  bloody  dominations.  And  nothing  but  true 
religion  will  prevent  the  final  prevalence  of  vice,  and  consequently  the  "  destruction  of 
the  people."  Those  moral  habits  which  have  hitherto  supported  the  entire  frame- 
work of  our  liberties  and  prosperities,  can  be  formed  effectually  only  under  a  sense 
of  the  All-seeing  Eye.  Without  this  sense,  intellectual  culture,  as  it  would  be  only 
an  increase  of  power  under  the  influence  of  depraved  hearts,  might  prove  any  thing 
but  a  blessing  •,  and  he  "  that  increased  knowledge,  might  at  last  be  found  to  have 
increased  misery."  "  The  father  of  all  those  who  handle  the  harp  and  the  organ," 
and  "  the  instructor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron,"  might  still  be  found  in  the 
family  of  Cain.  You  might  indeed  change  the  form,  but  not  diminish  the  amount 
of  wickedness.  The  educated  villain  would  not,  of  course,  subject  himself  to  the 
labor,  or  e.xpose  himself  to  the  danger  of  highway  robbery,  if  he  could  reach  your 
pocket  with  equal  success,  and  much  less  danger,  in  another  way,  but  he  would 
surely  not  be  the  less  a  dangerous  member  of  society.  "  Educate  a  man  only  in- 
tellectually," said  the  great  and  good  Wesley,  "  and  you  may  make  him  an  angel  in 
intellect,  but  a  devil  in  heart."  Neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  heart,  amid  great 
mental  attainments,  and  you  may  have  a  Byron  to  sing  like  an  angel,  and  yet  groan 
like  a  fiend  in  self-inflicted  torments.  You  may  elevate  him  until  he  shall  indeed 
"  stoop  to  touch  the  highest  thought,"  and  yet  he  shall  be  a  fountain  of  pollution  to 
millions  of  men.  Exert  a  divint;  influence  upon  the  heart,  and  you  may  rear  a 
Washington  to  fill  a  land  with  blessings  ;  neglect  it,  and  you  may  raise  up  a 
Napoleon,  to  carry  terror  and  destruction  through  the  peaceful  abodes  of  many  na-. 
tions. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  therefore,  and  that  Christianity  in  the 
purer  forms  and  greater  spiritual  power  in  which  it  has  existed  in  this  country  ;  not 
Puritanism  exactly,  so  far  as  the  German  churches  are  concerned,  but  something 
very  much  like  it ;  I  would  call  it  the  picture  of  the  Lutheran  church  more  fully 
developed,  and  severed  from  the  tendency  to  the  rationalism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
mysticism  on  the  other,  whicii  have  unhappily  attended  it  in  Germany,  by  coming 
in  contact  with  the  working  spirit  and  constructive  system  of  American  Puritanism. 
While  we  adopt  the  method  of  exhibiting  the  fundamentals  of  the  Bible,  which  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  fathers  of  the  church  in  Europe,  we  would  also  cherish 
the  spirit  which  has  made  the  institutions  and  churches  of  this  country  what  they 
are.  We  would  have  Christianity  so  freed  from  the  shackles  of  superstition  and 
despotism,  that  while  it  makes  men  obedient  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  it  will  so  infuse 
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also  the  spirit  of  freemen  in  them  that  they  shall  be  enabled  to  maintain  the  rights 
of  conscience.  Without  such  a  form  of  Christianity  men  can  never  entirely  fill  the 
sphere  or  fully  enjoy  all  the  blessings  designed  for  them  in  "  the  Gospel  of  the  grace 
of  God." 

Now,  it  is  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  developed  in  this  country  only,  that 
has  so  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  authority  of  God  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
rights  of  man  on  the  other.  Centuries  of  experience  ought  to  satisfy  men  on  this 
subject.  Indeed  it  should  be  enough  to  ask  why  it  is  that,  while  our  forefathers 
could  pass  through  a  bloody  and  violent  revolution,  and  then  permit  those  fair  struc- 
tures, the  wonder  of  the  world,  to  rise  beneath  their  forming  hand — France,  with 
all  the  benefit  of  their  example  before  her  eyes,  totally  failed  in  a  similar  attempt ; 
or  why  it  is  that,  while  we  have  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  these  institutions  for 
many  long  and  prosperous  years,  and  have  thus  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
maintaining  them,  the  nations  of  Europe,  after  other  and  greater  struggles,  have 
again  failed  to  achieve  them,  and  are,  after  all  that  vast  expenditure  of  treasure  and 
of  blood,  about  again  to  sink  beneath  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  ?  And  certainly, 
whatever  might  have  been  said  before,  the  only  sensible  answer  now  would  be,  that 
in  this  country  the  Gospel  has  had  free  course  to  run  and  be  glorified,  as  it  has  not 
in  any  other  portion  of  Christendom. 

With  these  views  we  shall  endeavor  to  give  them  an  educated  and  spiritual 
ministry  ;  men  who  shall  be  capable,  on  the  one  hand,  of  understanding  the  sacred 
records  of  the  scheme  of  salvation,  of  promulgating  their  blessed  contents,  and  of 
defending  their  high  and  holy  claims  upon  the  faith  and  practice  of  mankind — and, 
on  the  other,  of  wielding  all  the  power  of  sanctified  affections  in  the  service  of  the 
pulpit — theologians,  according  to  Luther,  "  born  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,"  "  and 
yet  made  not  so  much  by  thinking,  or  reading,  or  reflection,  as  by  holy  living  and 
deep  experience" — who  shall  pursue  exegeticul  studies  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  Spener, 
and  yet  realize  with  him  that  "  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible  must  be  felt  in  order  to 
be  fully  understood" — men  who  shall  be  orthodox  and  yet  not  exclusive  ;  who  shall 
cling  to  those  doctrines,  now  clearly  enough  defined  and  regarded  by  all  evangelical 
Christians  as  the  fundamentals  of  the  Bible  and  vital  to  Christianity,  and  yet  not 
permit  difference  of  opinion  on  non-essentials  to  check  the  spirit  of  Christian  union 
or  hearty  co-operation  with  evangelical  Christians  of  every  name. 

Such  a  ministry  we  would  give  the  Germans,  and  such  men  you  would  all 
■wish  to  see  among  them,  caring  little  by  what  appellation  they  were  known,  if  they 
were  only  in  relations  most  favorable  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  appropriate 
work.  How,  then,  shall  such  a  ministry  be  afforded  to  them  in  sufficient  numbers 
and  under  circumstances  favorable  to  success?  I  answer,  by  the  support  of  institu- 
tions with  the  spirit  and  object  we  have  discussed,  in  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
them,  and  located  on  their  own  territory. 

They  should  be  in  such  connection,  because  the  men  proceeding  from  thence 
would  then  be  better  adapted  to  their  condition  and  wants.  While  the  institution 
would  make  them  American  in  their  feelings  and  habits,  yet,  as  they  would  be 
mostly  Germans,  or  the  descendants  of  Germans,  or  at  least  fully  acquainted  with 
them,  they  could  understand  the  hardships  of  their  condition  and  appreciate  the 
many  noble  traits  of  their  character.  The  difficulties  of  the  ministry  in  the  German 
churches  of  this  country,  arising  from  diversity  of  national  character,  the  transition 
from  the  German  to  the  English  language,  or  the  combination  .of  both  languages 
in  the  services  of  the  pulpit,  and  other  peculiar  circumstances,  are  such  as  to  make 
it  almost  impossible  for  one  who  has  not  received,  at  least,  his  theological  training 
in  an  institution,  in  close  connection  and  sympathy  with  them,  to  adapt  himself  to 
their  condition  and  wants. 

And  such  men  would  be  more  cordially  received  by  the  Germans.  Many 
efforts — and,  under  the  circumstances,  praiseworthy  efforts — have  been  made  by 
other  denominations,  through  their  own  ministry,  to  evangelize  the  Germans,  and 
as  long  as  there  is  not  sufficient  effort  in  what  we  would  consider  a  more  excellent 
way,  we  bid  them  God  speed.  But  we  do  not  anticipate  any  great  or  lasting  suc- 
cess in  the  conversion  of  the  souls  of  Germans,  if  it  must  be  attended  by  a  change 
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of  ecclesiastical  relations.  No  people  more  deeply  feel  the  force  of  early  religious 
eilucation,  or  attachment  to  their  own  branch  of  the  church.  And  are  there  not 
sacred  associations  enough  clustering  around  the  name  they  bear  as  a  denomination 
to  account  for  this  1  But,  account  for  them  as  we  will,  these  are  the  feelings  of 
the  Germans,  and  the  fact  itself  is  sufficient  to  show  that  ministers  proceeding  from 
institutions  in  connection  with  them  will,  other  things  being  equal,  have  peculiar 
facilities  for  usefulness  among  them. 

But  they  must  not  only  have  such  institutions  in  connection  with  them,  but  in 
the  midst  of  them.  They  must  not  expect  a  supply  of  ministers  from  Germany — 
she  has  not  the  men  to  spare.  If  she  has  orthodox  and  holy  men,  (and  she  has 
many  such,  notwithstanding  the  rationalism  with  which  she  has  been  afflicted,)  she 
has  need  of  them  at  home  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  church.  Look  at 
her  condition  !  By  the  late  revolutions  a  separation  of  church  and  state  has  been 
in  a  great  measure  efiected.  A  most  blessed  event !  Thanks  to  the  God  of  provi- 
dence, that  the  church  of  our  fathers  is  once  more  free — once  more  in  a  condition 
to  show  her  true  spirit  and  principles — that  the  corrupting  patronage,  as  well  as  the 
oppressive  hand  of  the  state,  is  at  least  temporarily  withdrawn,  and  that  being  no 
longer  the  tool  of  earthly  princes,  she  may  be  entirely  the  servant  of  "  the  King  of 
kings  and  Lord  of  lords  "  This  is  just  what  has  long  been  wanted  to  make  Ger- 
many what  the  land  of  the  reformation  ought  to  be  ;  and  if  only  the  church  could 
remain  free,  we  would  fear  neither  the  policy  nor  the  power  of  her  despots.  Con- 
fidently would  we  address  them  in  the  language  of  the  indignant  poet : 

"  Tj'rants  !  in  vain  ye  trace  the  wizard  ring  ; 
In  vain  ye  limit  mind's  unwearied  spring. 
VVliat !  can  ye  hill  the  winged  winds  asleep. 
Arrest  the  rolling  world,  or  chain  the  deep  ? 
No  !  the  wild  wave  contemns  your  sceptred  hand  ; 
It  rolled  not  back  when  Canute  gave  command  1" 

This  would  be  the  time  for  the  spiritual,  and  consequently  the  temporal,  regen- 
eration of  Germany.  But  what  a  work  she  has  to  do,  if  under  these  circumstances 
she  would  be  true  to  her  God  and  herself!  and  shall  we  at  this  time  ask  her  to 
send  her  choice  spirits  hither  ;  or  ought  we  not  rather,  if  we  could  spare  them,  to 
send  some  of  our  own  best  men  thither,  to  assist  in  organizing  churches  on  evan- 
gelical principles  while  it  may  yet  be  done  ? 

We  cannot,  therefore,  expect  men  in  sufficient  numbers  from  the  fatherland  ; 
and  while  we  welcome  all  who  do  come,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  so  well  quali- 
fied to  labor  effectively  among  these  destitute  multitudes,  as  Americans  who  can 
speak  the  German  language,  or  Germans  educated  in  American  institutions.  Some 
of  the  best  men  in  Germany  feel  this,  and  have  made  arrangements  (as  the  mis- 
sionary institution  at  Crishshoun,  for  example,)  to  send  their  young  men  hither  before 
they  have  entered  their  universities,  or  learned  an  infidel  philosophy,  and  let  them  be 
educated  on  American  soil  and  in  American  institutions.  Indeed,  the  difference  in  the 
modes  of  theological  training,  and  the  relations  of  ministers  to  the  people,  in  Ger- 
many and  this  country,  has  hitherto  been  so  great  as  to  unfit  men  educated  entirely 
there,  in  a  great  measure,  for  the  work  here  contemplated.  The  men  who  are  to 
evangelize  Germans  on  American  soil  are  required,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  to 
possess  some  qualifications  which  can  be  gained  only  by  an  American  education. 
They  should  be  capable  of  appreciating  all  that  is  good  in  their  views  and  habits, 
and  yet  so  fixed  in  the  principles  of  the  American  Churches  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  fascinating  errors  of  a  foreign  philosophy,  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  foreign 
customs.  While  they  have  a  basis  of  common  feeling  with  them,  they  should  yet 
not  rest  until  they  bring  them  to  the  fiill  experience  of  "  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus," 
and  to  the  adoption  of  those  views  of  a  profession  of  religion,  the  conditions  and 
qualifications  of  church-membership,  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  prayer  meet- 
ings, and  revivals,  which  have  been  so  great  a  means  of  purifying  the  Church  and 
diffusing  a  spiritual  Christianity  in  this  country.  It  would  not  be  right,  perhaps,  to 
say  that  men  must  be  trained  partly  by  the  influence  of  the  civil  institutions  which 
the  Gospel  has  reared  for  us  here,  in  order  properly  to  feed  the  flock  of  Christ  which 
j„  ..^  »>..:  u  K^„„„,h  ,1^;^  shelter.      But  if  there  be  a  close  connection  between  the 
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Bible  and  free  institutions,  and  the  best  state  of  the  Church  is  accompanied  by 
them,  then  it  is  very  important  that  Christian  ministers  should  be  deeply  imbued 
with  their  spirit.  Sad  was  the  experiment,  once  already  made  in  the  Church,  of 
supplying  herself  with  a  ministry  from  abroad,  and  she  is  only  now  recovering  fronii 
the  result  of  it,  by  establishing  institutions  in  the  midst  of  her  own  people,  and 
sending  them  ministers  who  can  be  centres  of  union  between  her  native  and  adopt- 
ed children,  and  proclaim  to  each,  in  "  their  own  tongue,  the  wonderful  works  of 
God." 

Nor  can  we  depend  on  our  institutions  in  the  East,  to  supply  our  destitute 
brethren  in  the  West.  The  Church  needs  most  of  the  men  she  can  educate,  this 
side  the  mountains.  The  number  of  charges  vacant  in  the  East,  at  this  moment, 
is  greater  than  it  was  fifteen  years  ago.  Some  twenty  years  of  the  prosperous  ex- 
istence of  these  institutions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  has  so  increased  the 
desire  for  the  bread  of  life,  that  by  the  consequent  division  of  charges  and  the 
organization  of  new  congregations,  the  demand  for  ministers  has  far  exceeded  the 
supply. 

And  while  they  may,  as  we  hope  they  will, send  us  some  men,  we  must  depend 
mainly  upon  the  sons  of  the  West.  We  must  enlist  in  the  work  the  men  who  have 
been  reared  in  the  midst  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  it.  Experience  has  proved, 
that  while  many  of  the  former  have  been  obliged,  by  pecuniary  wants,  to  retrace 
their  steps  across  the  mountains,  the  latter  can  sustain  themselves  in  a  good  measure 
upon  the  support  which  the  people  afford.  And  if  it  should  be  required  that  the 
sons  of  the  West  should  come  to  eastern  institutions  for  their  education,  we  should 
answer,  that  it  is  too  much  to  ask  of  our  poor  young  men,  to  require  them  to  ex- 
pend almost  as  much  money  in  travelling  to  the  East  as  would  support  them  whole 
sessions  in  our  Western  institutions.  Besides,  they  would  not  come  in  sufficient 
numbers.  How  many  of  the  158  students  and  72  candidates  for  the  ministry, 
gathered  during  a  term  of  four  years  into  Wittenberg  College,  would  have  come 
East  for  an  education  ?  Probably  not  one  in  ten  :  many,  but  for  the  presence  and 
influence  of  the  institution,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  it,  would  not  be  engaged 
in  that  pursuit  at  all. 

And  then,  it  were  to  be  feared,  from  what  we  know  of  the  difference  between 
the  comforts  of  pastoral  life.  East  and  West,  the  number  of  Eastern  vacancies,  and 
actual  occurrences  in  the  past,  that  many,  if  they  came  East,  would  never  return, 
and  that  those  who  should,  would  in  some  measure  have  lost  their  self-sustaining 
habits,  so  characteristic  of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  which  ministers  designed 
for  it  should  by  all  means  possess  and  retain.  We  must  supply  those  destitute  por- 
tions of  Zion,  therefore,  by  educating  the  sons  of  Germans,  native  and  American, 
on  the  spot.  Wittenberg  College  meets  these  demands.  From  its  peculiarly  favora- 
ble location  on  the  great  thoroughfares,  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  it  is  easily 
accessible  to  them,  whether  they  live  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  It  enjoys  so 
fully  the  sympathies  of  our  pious  people  in  the  West,  has  already  been  so  success- 
fill,  and  is  so  fully  regarded  on  all  sides  as  the  main  source  of  the  future  supply  of 
ministers,  that  we  may  safely  say  that  the  society  is  aiding  in  accomplishuig  a 
great  work  for  the  increasing  multitudes  with  whom  this  instrumentality  stands  in 
such  important  relations 

And  now,  as  I  have  been  obliged  to  say  so  much  about  this  one  instrumentality, 
you  will  indulge  me  in  a  few  reflections  on  the  importance  of  the  operations  of  the 
Society  in  general.  They  are  important,  because  they  are  at  the  West.  It  has 
selected  for  them  the  most  interesting  part  of  our  earth :  the  spot  on  which  Provi- 
dence is  manifestly  gathering  energies  and  materials  for  the  greatest  work  ever 
performed  in  our  world  ;  where  men  bear  relations  to  each  other,  the  church,  and 
the  world,  the  present  and  the  future,  never  before  realized  in  any  age,  and  not 
now  in  any  country — and  have  power  for  good  or  evil  as  their  peers  have  not  any 
where  else.  It  is  a  field  on  which  it  has  been  well  said,  "  the  seeds  of  nations  are 
sown."  In  such  a  country,  what  a  blessing  every  holy  man,  every  faithful  minis- 
ter, every  zealous  congregation,  must  become  ;  and  consequently,  what  a  fountain 
of  blessings  those  institutions,  from  which  all  these  will  directly  or  indirectly  pro- 
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ceed  !  It  is  a  just  conclusion  of  a  most  excellent  sermon  on  the  West,  hy  a  mem- 
ber of  this  Board,  "  Convert  the  West,  if  you  would  convert  the  world."  Espe- 
cially important  will  these  operations  appear,  when  we  consider  that  they  include 
in  this  sphere  the  German  mind.  For  if  any  thins:  could  be  added  to  what  we 
regard  as  the  superior  importance  of  the  conversion  of  men  in  the  West,  it  would 
be  found  in  the  condition  of  the  German  population.  See  that  converted  German  ! 
Where  is  the  man  who  can  so  let  his  light  shine  upon  multitudes,  teaching  them  to 
glorify  their  Father  in  Heaven  ;  who  has  such  access,  not  only  to  Protestants,  but 
comparatively  liberal  Romanists?  Whom  does  a  manifest  Providence  so  surround 
with  susceptible  and  inquiring  souls,  who  may  learn  from  his  lips  the  accents  of  a 
free  Gospel,  and  from  his  conduct  those  habits  of  devotion  which  have  been  found 
to  conduce  so  much  to  the  progress  of  holiness  1 

Certainly,  it  would  be  committmg  a  great  error  in  our  calculations  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country  and  the  Church,  to  leave  out  the  German  interest.  Are  there 
any  more  likely  to  share  largely  in  wielding  the  power  and  influence  of  that  mighty 
empire  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  than  they  with  all  their  characteristic  industry  and 
economy,  patience  and  perseverance,  and  with  their  energies  all  untramelled  ?  I 
need  only  remind  you  of  the  many  excellencies  in  their  character — their  habits  of 
thought,  their  earnestness,  their  deep  religious  susceptibilities,  their  proverbial  hon- 
esty, so  important  an  element  in  the  new  societies  of  the  West,  their  power  for  good 
or  evil  in  their  connection  with  the  fatherland,  the  land  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy— nay,  of  the  immense  contributions  which  they  must  make  to  American  cha- 
racter and  society,  and  you  will  allow  me  to  add  to  the  weighty  saying  I  have  just 
quoted,  this  other,  "Convert  the  Germans,  if  you  would  convert  the  West." 

The  plan  of  this  Society,  also  regards  correctly  the  labor  and  sacrifices  required 
in  the  cultivation  of  this  field.  It  is  laid  in  view  of  hard,  and  perhaps  long  toil.  It 
forgets  not  that  we  are  in  a  fallen  state,  and  that  while  in  a  state  of  innocency,  the 
human  mind  might  put  forth  its  greatest  efforts  without  exhausting  toil  or  painful 
resistance.  In  a  sin-destroyed  world,  no  great  good  can  be  attained  without  great 
self-denial  and  sacrifices.  Men  are  sinners,  and  God's  curse  is  on  the  earth.  The 
strength  of  human  life  is  "  labor  and  sorrow."  Even  when  the  forces  of  nature 
are  to  be  employed  for  our  physical  well-being,  what  patient  thought,  what  careful 
toil  are  required  ?  What  has  not  man  suffered  only  to  make  the  earth  what  it  is  ? 
But  the  sentence  is  not  only:  "  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  thy  bread" 
but  also,  "  Remove  the  diadem,  take  away  the  crown.  I  will  overturn,  overturn, 
overturn,  till  he  shall  come  whose  right  it  is,  and  I  will  give  it  him."  And  no  great 
moral  achievements  can  now  be  made,  or  spiritual  changes  produced,  without  painful 
labor  or  violent  struggles.  Amid  what  commotions  and  conflicts  of  antagonistic 
elements  in  the  moral  world  have  the  improvements  of  society  been  wrought .' 
What  thousands  were  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  liberty,  before  the  rights  of  men 
were  ever  secured  against  the  aggressions  of  tyranny  !  What  agony  and  blood  it  . 
cost  Jesus  himself  to  gain  a  place  for  his  gospel ;  and  peaceful  as  it  is,  what  "  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars"  have  attended  the  changes  it  has  effected  in  a  corrupt  world ! 
What  convulsions  have  shaken  the  nations,  at  each  grand  revival  of  its  doctrines, 
in  primitive  times,  the  16th  century,  or  the  primitive  reformation  !  What  great  step 
has  been  taken,  or  institution  gained  without  labor,  anxiety,  or  suffering  !  It  is  an 
encouraging  aspect  of  this  Society,  that  it  has  deliberately  considered  and  accepted 
these  conditions  of  success  ;  for  though  she  may  go  forth  weeping,  bearing  precious 
seed,  she  shall  doubtless  come  again  with  rejoicing,  bearing  her  sheaves  with 
her." 

And  then  it  aims  at  fonning  a  connection  between  the  interests  of  Christ's  king- 
dom, and  the  governing  minds  of  the  West.  It  designs  to  have  the  spirits  that 
govern  society,  to  be  themselves  ruled  "  by  that  fear  of  God  which  is  the  beginning 
of  wisdom."  An  admirable  measure  !  For  who  shall  successfully  oppose  the  gos- 
pel, if  the  learning,  eloquence,  and  energies  of  the  fliture  Clays,  Corwins,  and  Jack- 
sons,  shall  be  employed  in  its  defence  !  What  shall  obstruct  its  progress,  if  its 
chariot  be  borne  "  from  conquering  to  conquer,"  by  the  moral  energies  which 
a  wonderful  Providence  is  accumulating  and  concentrating  upon  that  portion  of  the 
world  I 
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Once  more,  it  designs  that  this  connection  shall  be  permanent.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  remark  with  which  a  Romanist  once  concluded  a  little  controversy  with 
me  in  a  stage-coach.  "Well,"  said  he,  "  you  Protestants  may  work,  tut  you  look 
only  to  the  present  time,  and  are  elated  or  depressed  according  to  present  success  or 
failure.  In  the  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  a  '  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.'  We  work  by  system,  and  lay  our  plans  for 
all  time  to  come  ;  and  when  your  temporary  plans  are  forgotten,  and  your  fiery  zeal 
is  burnt  out,  our  work  will  only  appear  in  its  full  power  and  glory."  I  thank  God, 
that  by  means  of  this  Society,  he  has  removed  this  reproach  from  his  people.  They 
too,  have  now  a  plan  for  a  thousand  years  as  well  as  one  day.  They  too  are  plant- 
ing trees  which  shall  "  have  the  growth  of  centuries  ;"  and  they  are  trees  of  right- 
eousness, beneath  whose  shadows  millions  shall  repose  in  peace,  and  "  whose  leaves 
ehall  be  for  the  healing  of  nations."  This  Society  is  creating  perennial  fountains, 
whence  "  shall  issue  streams  perpetually  making  glad  the  city  of  our  God."  As 
other  instrumentalities  are  digging  channels,  in  which  streams  of  salvation  may 
flow,  until,  "  like  a  sea  of  glory,  they  spreadfrom  pole  to  pole  ;"  this  shall  keep 
them  constantly  supplied.  When  the  Bible,  tract,  and  missionary  efforts  shall  have 
produced  their  glorious  results,  in  any  one  time  or  place,  this  shall  fortify  them  and 
keep  them  from  being  swept  away,  "  when  the  wicked  shall  come  in  as  a  flood." 
"  The  good  impressions  made  upon  the  twenty  millions  of  the  present  generation, 
it  will  perpetuate  upon  the  fifty  millions  of  the  next."  And  if  sustained  by  the 
Churches,  long  ere  the  thousand  years  shall  have  elapsed, it  will  cause  it  to  be  sefin, 
that  the  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  plans  of  Romanism,  could,  after  all,  only 
erect  seats  of  learning  for  Protestant  minds  to  possess,  and  build  churches  for  evan- 
gelical Christians  to  worship  in. 

What  prodigious  power  such  instrumentality  gives  the  churches  of  this  land  !  It 
would  seem  as  if  it  were  left  for  them  to  say  whether  future  generations,  their  own 
children,  and  children's  children,  shall  be  actors  or  sufferers  in  the  loveliest  or  hate- 
fullest  scenes  which  shall  ever  transpire  beneath  the  sun — be  partakers  of  the  joys 
of  the  happiest  or  the  miseries  of  the  most  wretched  people  ever  borne  by  our  earth  ! 
and  how  great  must  be  their  responsibility  !  Two  weeks  ago,  at  a  meeting  in  behalf 
of  the  Portuguese  exiles,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  a  grand  climax  of  a  most 
powerful  speaker.  As  he  alluded  to  the  great  Athenian  orator,  bringing  before  the 
minds  of  his  audience  their  departed  heroes  as  witness  of  their  conduct ;  then  to 
the  still  more  sublime  appeal  of  the  eloquent  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  representing 
the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  church  as  "  a  great  cloud  of  witnesses  encompassing  the 
Christian's  race,"  and  then  applied  all  to  make  us  feel  the  force  of  the  sohmii  fact 
that  we  were  literally  surrounded  by  such  witnesses — by  the  martyrs  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. — I  did  feel  that  we  in  this  country  sustain  a  most  singular  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

We  stand  in  a  relation  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  their  own  posterity  ;  and 
as  we  have,  as  a  nation,  already  passed  changes  which  may  require  centuries  in  the 
rest  of  Christendom,  we  are  able  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  they  are  now  doing, 
almost  as  just  as  will  be  that  of  those  who  shall  succeed  them  in  future  generations. 
But  as  we  are  also  in  the  enjoyment  of  blessings  and  privileges,  purchased  by  past 
toil  and  suffering,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  which,  for  other  nations,  many  must 
yet  labor  and  bleed — every  martyr  of  liberty,  every  sufferer  for  conscience  sake,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  witness  of  our  conduct,  and  to  hold  us  responsible  for  the  salva- 
tion of  the  world. 

Providence  has  prepared  a  great  people  for  a  great  work,  and  now  he  seems  to 
say,  "  Behold,  ye  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  and  childrenof  the  martyrs,  what  an  achieve- 
ment for  my  glory  and  the  salvation  of  men  I  have  made  possible  for  you  !  The 
world,  the  universe,  is  looking  on  ;  forget  it  not  ;  it  shall  be  seen  what  ye  will  do." 

And,  last  evening,  when  the  speaker,  in  that  strong  and  suggestive  discourse, 
endeavored  to  stir  up  in  our  minds  an  interest  in  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
West,  by  referring  to  the  zeal  with  which  civilized  and  great  nations  are  now  tracing 
the  elements  of  their  present  state  in  the  past,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  inappro- 
priate to  ask  what  would  be  the  feelings  of  those  future  millions  of  the  West,  if,  as  the 
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members  of  a  nation  consecrated  to  God,  they  shall  look  upon  those  institutions  in 
ail  their  long  accumulated  power  and  celebrity,  some  of  them  bearing,  perhaps,  the 
names  of  their  patrons  in  difi'erent  departments — trace  them  through  the  ciianges 
by  which  their  own  happy  state  was  effected,  and  see  how,  while  thrones  have 
crumbled  into  dust,  and  nations  sunk  in  the  billows  of  time,  these  have  stood  tri- 
umphant over  the  storm  and  the  wave,  and  bid  fair  to  stand  till  Jesus  shall  reign 
over  all  the  earth. 

But,  my  brethren,  if  with  such  plans  and  means  we  should  be  unfaithful  to  our 
trust,  and  this  country  should  at  last  exhibit  the  most  horrid  scene  of  rebellion 
against  God,  and  hatred  of  his  people  ever  to  be  seen  on  our  earth,  ought  we  not 
to  ask  what  would  be  the  language  of  the  martyrs  of  that  day  ?  As  they  were 
driven  out  of  this  land,  once  the  scene  of  such  extended  plans  and  prodigious 
means — then  the  melancholy  monument  of  plans  neglected  and  opportunities  unim- 
proved, what  would  they  say  of  us,  as  they  were  departing  for  the  refuge  which 
God  should  have  provided,  "  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  or  in  some  distant 
clime,  and  they  thought  of  us,  our  knowledge,  our  means,  our  power,  to  have  pre- 
vented all  these  sad  consequences  1 

God  of  mercy  and  truth!  forbid  that  ever  there  should  be  occasion  for  the  ut- 
terance of  language  appropriate  to  such  a  subject! 

I  believe  he  will  prevent  it.  When  I  think  of  what  he  has  already  done  for 
this  country — in  his  rulingjhand  in  the  time  of  its  discovery,  the  mode  of  its  settle- 
ment, the  events  of  its  past  history  :  how  he  has  prepared  a  spiritual  church  for  the 
regeneration  of  that  influx  of  foreigners,  which  no  eye  but  his  could  foresee : 
how  he  has  preserved  a  branch  of  nearly  every  Protestant  family  to  receive  its  peo- 
ple from  Europe,  and  to  be  the  medium  of  transmitting  to  them  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings realized  here,  and  of  bringing  into  the  common  storehouse  of  the  church  the 
contributions  gathered  in  other  fields  of  the  great  harvest ;  and  especially  when  I 
think  of  the  energies  of  this  and  kindred  associations,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
conquest  of  the  "  great  American  Canaan"  will  be  sure  at  last,  and  may  be  very 
near. 

Oh,  let  us  be  faithful  to  our  charge,  and  not  abandon  the  ark  of  God,  when  we 
may  be  almost  in  sight  of  the  victory.  If,  as  I  verily  believe,  the  grand  moral 
experiment  now  permitted  to  he  tried  here,  shall  result  in  the  consecration  of  the 
powers  of  this  great  nation  to  God,  it  will  not  be  long  before  "  the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the  tops  of  the  mountains,"  and  its  foundations 
deep  and  wide,  its  superstructure  glorious  and  heavenly,  and  its  superincumbent 
dome  closed  in  ;  upon  the  whole  family  of  man,  it  shall  be  vocal  with  the  praises  of 
the  living  God. 

In  proportion  to  the  zeal  of  his  people  to  fulfil  the  great  commission  he  has 
given  them,  does  the  parting  language  of  the  Saviour  become  more  emphatic  and 
encouraging  :  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly  !  Even  so,  come  Lord  Jesus." 

"  Break,  sacred  morning  through  the  skies  ! 
And  usher  in  that  glorious  day  ; 
Come,  quickly,  Lord  !  Cut  short  the  hour, 
Thy  hngering  wheels  how  long  they  stay  !" 


UNION  OF  RACES. 


But  what  has  God  done — what  is  he  doing — what  is  he  about  to  do  in  this  land  1 
He  has  set  it  far  away  to  the  west,  and  made  it  so  circumstantially  independent  that 
if  all  the  rest  of  the  habitable  earth  were  sunk,  we  should  feel  no  serious  curtail- 
ment of  our  comforts.  The  products  of  the  whole  world  are,  or  may  soon  be,  found 
within  our  confederate  limits.  He  brought  here  first  the  sternest,  most  religious,  most 
determined  representatives  of  Europe's  best  blood,  best  faith,  best  intellect:  men, 
ay,  and  women  (it  is  the  mother  makes  the  child)  who,  because  they  feared  God, 
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feared  no  created  power ;  who,  bowing  before  his  absolute  sovereignty,  would  kneel 
to  no  lord  spiritual  or  temporal  on  earth  ;  and  who,  believing  the  Bible  true,  de- 
manded its  sanction  for  all  the  law.  To  your  Pilgrim  Fathers  the  highest  place 
will  be  accorded  ;  but  forget  not,  that  about  the  time  of  their  landing  on  the  rock, 
there  came  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  men  of  kindred  faith  and  descent — men 
equally  loving  freedom — men  from  the  sea-washed  cradle  of  modern  constitutional 
freedom,  whose  union  of  free  burgher  cities  taught  us  the  lesson  of  confederate  inde- 
pendent sovereignties  ;  whose  sires  were  as  free  long  centuries  before  Magna  Charta 
as  the  English  are  now,  but  from  whose  Ime  of  republican  princes  Britain  received 
the  boon  of  religious  toleration,  a  privilege  the  States-General  had  recognized  as  a 
primary  article  of  their  government  when  first  established  ;  men  of  that  stock  which, 
when  offered  their  choice  of  favors  from  a  grateful  monarch,  asked  a  University  ; 
men  whose  martyr  sires  had  baptized  their  land  with  their  blood  ;  men  who  had 
flooded  it  with  ocean-waves  ratlier  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot  tyrant ;  men  whose  vir- 
tues were  sober  as  prose,  but  sublime  as  poetry  !  men  o(  Holland  !  Mingled  with 
these,  and  still  flirtheron,  were  heroic  Huguenots,  their  fortunes  broken,  but  their 
spirit  unbending  to  prelate  or  to  prelate-ridden  king.  There  were  others,  (and  a 
dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well  in  battle-field  and  council,)  but  those  were  the 
spirits  whom  God  made  the  moral  substratum  of  our  national  character.  Here, 
like  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  and  thousands  of  miles  ofl^  from  the  land  of  bondage, 
they  were  educated  for  their  high  calling  until,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  our  confed- 
eracy with  its  constitution  was  founded.  Already  there  had  been  a  salutary  mix- 
ture of  blood,  but  not  enough  to  impair  the  Anglo-Saxon  ascendency.  The  nation 
grew  morally  strong  from  its  original  elements.  The  great  work  was  delayed  only 
by  a  just  preparation.  Now  God  is  bringing  hither  the  most  vigorous  scions  from 
all  the  European  stocks,  to  "  make  of  them  all  one  new  man  ;  not  the  Saxon,  not 
the  German,  not  the  Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian,  but  the  American.  Here  they  will 
unite  as  one  brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  interest.  Spread  over 
a  Tast  region,  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  eastern  to  western  ocean,  every 
variety  of  climate  giving  them  choice  of  pursuit  and  modification  of  temperature, 
the  ballot-box  ftising  together  all  rivalries,  they  shall  have  one  national  will.  What 
is  wanting  in  one  race  will  be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies  of  the  others, 
and  what  is  excessive  in  either  checked  by  the  counteraction  of  the  rest.  Nay, 
though  for  a  time  the  newly  come  may  retain  their  foreign  vernacular,  our  tongue, 
so  rich  in  ennobling  literature,  will  be  the  tongue,  the  language  of  its  laws  and  the 
accents  of  its  majesty.  Eternal  God!  who  seest  the  end  with  the  beginning,  thou 
alone  canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  this  people  ! — Rev.  Dr.Bethune — Address 
at  Cambridse. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Extract  from  the  Speech  of  Hon.  Edwakd  Everett  in  support  of  a  Memorial  of 
the  Colleges  of  Massachusetts  to  the  Legislature. 

But,  sir,  we  are  still  told,  and  this  objection  in  some  form  or  other  meets  us  at 
every  turn,  that  Common  School  education  is  a  popular  interest,  and  College  edu- 
cation is  not ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  State  is  bound  to  take  care  of  the  one 
and  not  of  the  other.  Now  I  shall  not  put  myself  in  the  false  and  invidious  posi- 
tion of  contrasting  them  ;  there  is  no  contrast  between  them  ;  no  incompatibility  of 
the  one  with  the  other.  Both  are  good,  each  is  good  in  its  place  ;  and  I  will  thank 
any  person  who  can  do  so  to  draw  the  line  between  them  ;  to  show  why  it  is  expe- 
dient and  beneficial  in  a  community  to  make  public  provision  for  teaching  the  ele- 
ments of  learning,  and  not  expedient  nor  beneficial  to  make  similar  provision  to 
aid  the  learner's  progress  toward  the  mastery  of  the  most  recondite  branches  of 
science  and  the  choicest  researches  of  literature.  Sir,  they  all  hang  together  ;  it  is 
an  abuse  of  ingenuity  to  exercise  it  in  showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  one 
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without  the  other.  For  myself  I  admit,  if  the  admission  ia  desired,  that  a  good 
system  of  Common  School  education  is,  next  to  relii^ious  influences,  the  great  and 
solid  foundation  of  a  prosperous  State.  To  build  on  any  thing  else  is  to  build  on 
straw  and  stubble.  I  honor  beyond  all  common  names  of  respect,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  (Horace  Mann)  who  for  twelve  years  has  devoted  the  uncommon  powers 
of  his  mind  and  the  indomitable  energy  of  his  character  to  this  noble  cause.  He 
will  be  remembered  till  the  history  of  Massachusetts  is  forgotten,  as  one  of  her 
great  benefactors.  1  reflect  with  satisfaction  that  the  Board  of  Education  was 
established  on  a  recommendation  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  the  Legisla- 
ture ;  and  that  I  had  the  privilege  of  co-operating  in  its  organization,  in  the  choice 
of  its  Secretary,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Normal  Schools  under  its  patronage, 
and  in  the  other  measures  which  marked  its  opening  career,  and  by  which — under 
circumstances  of  no  small  discouragement — it  sought  to  promote  the  objects  of  its 
institution. 

I  owe  myself  a  large  debt  of -gratitude  to  the  Public  Schools,  although  iifty 
years  ago  they  were  in  a  very  different  condition  from  what  they  are  now.  My 
education  began  at  the  free  schools  of  my  native  village  of  Dorchester,  (for  village 
it  then  was,)  and  of  this  the  beloved  city  of  my  adoption.  The  first  distinction 
which  crowned  my  humble  career,  was  the  Franklin  medal  at  the  reading  school  in 
North  Bennett  street,  when  I  was  not  much  higher  than  that  table  ;  and  if  my 
tongue  is  ever  silent  when  it  ought  to  speak  the  praise  of  the  Common  Schools  of 
Massachusetts,  may  it  never  be  heard  with  favor  in  any  other  cause.  But  can  it  be 
necessary?  I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  this  audience  it  cannot  be  necessary  to 
argue  the  cause  of  higher  education,  scientific  and  literary,  forming  as  it  docs  the 
best  preparation  for  all  the  departrrients  of  professional  life  ; — for  enlightened  states- 
manship ;  and  for  an  efficient  application  of  philosophical  principles  to  the  great 
industrial  interests  of  the  community.  Who  does  not  know,  sir,  that  there  is  not 
a  yard  of  cotton  cloth  bleached  or  printed  in  the  Commonwealth,  without  assistance 
from  the  last  refinements  of  chemical  research  ; — that  you  cannot  construct  a  tur- 
bine water  wheel  but  by  the  aid  of  the  highest  mathematics, nor  establish  a  uniform 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  without  building  upon  a  series  of  geometrical 
operations  which  began  with  Hipparchus.  The  tables  by  which  the  navigator — 
perhaps  the  illiterate  navigator — finds  the  ship's  place  at  sea,  are  written  in  the  very 
depths  of  the  starry  heavens  ;  and  the  most  learned  eyes  for  ages  have  strained 
themselves  dim,  through  glasses  of  wondrous  mechanism,  in  deciphering  the  mys- 
terious characters.  The  electric  telegraph  which  brings  you  the  daily  news,  is  the 
last  achievement  of  a  department  of  Physical  Science,  in  which  some  of  the 
brightest  intellects  of  the  last  hundred  years  from  Franklin  down,  have  concentrated 
their  powers  of  observation  and  analysis. — This  step  and  that  may  be  taken  by  an 
uneducated  man — may  even  be  the  work  of  chance — but  the  grand  result  is  the 
product  of  cultivated  mind,  strained  to  the  highest  tension  of  its  powers. 

We  hear  of  untaught  men,  sir,  of  Franklin  and  Bowditch  ;  and  heaven  forbid 
that  in  the  city  where  one  was  bom  and  the  other  died,  their  names  should  ever  be 
pronounced  but  with  veneration.  But  in  the  first  place,  to  argue  froiii  the  case  of  such 
men  as  Franklin  and  Bowditch  to  the  case  of  the  generality  of  minds,  would  belike 
putting  a  roguish  boy  apprentice  to  a  wool-comber,  in  order  that  when  he  grows  up  he 
might  write  another  Hamlet.  Put  what  is  a  self-taught  man,  and  what  does  he  do  1 
He  is  not  an  untaught  man,  nor  does  he  go  blazing  through  life  by  the  light  of  his 
own  intuition.  Sir,  a  self-taught  man  is  a  man  of  strong  mind  and  stronger  will,  who, 
under  discouragements  and  in  the  face  of  obstacles,  acquires  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, and  when  he  has  done  so  carries  on  and  completes  his  education,  by  placing 
his  understanding  in  contact  with  the  cultivated  intellect  of  other  regions  and  other 
times.  Franklin  is  certainly  a  most  favorable  specimen  of  a  self-taught  man.  He 
was  a  great  original  interpreter  of  nature.  The  History  of  Science  has  nothing 
more  sublime  than  the  courage  with  which  he  sent  his  armed  kite  into  the  thunder- 
cloud, and  drew  the  electric  spark  with  his  finger  from  the  key  at  the  end  of  the 
cord.  But  Franklin  was  a  man  of  books, — a  studious  man, — a  friend  of  academi- 
cal training.     Listen  to  what  he  says  about  the  learned  languages,  in  his  project  for 
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the  foundation  of  a  College,  which  I  quote  from  the  appendix  to  his  life,  in  the  ad- 
mirable edition  of  Mr.  Sparks : 

'■  When  youth  are  told  that  the  great  men,  whose  lives  and  actions  they  read  in 
history,  spoke  two  of  the  best  languages  that  ever  were,  the  most  expressive,  copious, 
beautiful,  and  that  the  finest  writings,  the  most  correct  compositions,  the  most  perfect 
productions  of  wit  and  wisdom,  are  in  those  languages,  which  have  endured  for  ages, 
and  will  endure  while  there  are  men  ;  that  no  translation  can  do  them  justice,  or 
give  the  pleasure  found  in  reading  the  originals  ;  that  those  languages  contain  all 
science  ;  that  one  of  them  is  become  almost  universal,  being  the  language  of  learn- 
ed men  in  all  countries :  and  that  to  understand  them  is  a  distinguished  ornament ; 
they  may  be  thereby  made  desirous  of  learning  those  languages,  and  their  industry 
sharpened  in  the  acquisition  of  them.  All  intended  for  divinity,  should  be  taught 
the  Latin  and  Greek  ;  for  physic,  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  ;  for  law,  the 
Latin  and  French  ;  merchants,  the  French,  German,  and  Spanish  ;  and  though  all 
should  not  be  compelled  to  learn  Latin,  Greek,  or  the  modern  foreign  languages, 
yet  none  that  have  an  ardent  desire  to  learn  them  should  be  refused  ;  their  English, 
arithmetic,  and  other  studies  absolutely  necessary,  being  at  the  same  time  not 
neglected." 

Such  is  the  estimate  of  College  education  formed  by  the  self-taught  Franklin, 
the  poor  boy  who  was  born  in  Milk-street,  Boston,  and  whose  parents  fill  an  humble 
grave  in  yonder  cemetery. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was,  perhaps  more  than  Franklin,  a  self-taught  man.  So  far  is 
his  example  from  proving  the  inutility  of  academic  learning,  that  his  first  youthful 
struggle  was  made  to  acquire  the  Latin  language  ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  sci- 
entific attainments  of  his  after  life,  it  does  make  one  who  has  had  some  opportuni- 
ties of  education  in  early  life,  hang  his  head  in  shame,  to  see  the  difficulties  en- 
countered by  this  great  man  in  the  outset ;  the  simplest  Latin  words  tamen  and 
rursus,  with  their  significations  in  English  being  written  in  the  margin  of  the  booka 
first  perused  by  him,  in  aid  of  a  memory  which  afterwards  embraced  the  whole  cir- 
cle of  the  mathematical  science  in  its  iron  grasp.  And  what  was  the  first  use  made 
by  Dr.  Bowditch  of  the  Latin  tongue?  To  read  the  Frincipia  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
— a  man,  if  ever  there  was  one  among  men  not  technically  academic,  who  was  nur- 
tured in  academic  discipline  ;  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  a  professor 
of  mathematics  ;  a  man  who  passed  fifteen  years  of  his  life  in  the  cloisters  of  a  col- 
lege, and  solved  the  problem  of  the  universe  from  that  turret  over  Trinity  gateway, 
beneath  which  you,  sir,  (Mr.  Herbert,  a  member  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
England,)  have  passed  with  emotions,  I  doubt  not  of  veneration,  towards  the  great 
mind  which  has  given  immortality  to  the  spot.  In  the  memoir  of  his  father,  which 
the  son  of  Dr.  Bowditch  has  presented  us,  we  read  the  following  interesting  anec- 
dote :  "■  From  our  venerable  University  at  Cambridge  he  received  the  highest  en- 
couragement to  pursue  the  career  upon  which  he  had  entered.  In  July,  1802, 
when  his  ship,  the  Astrea,  was  windbound  at  Boston,  he  went  to  hear  the  perform- 
ance at  the  annual  commencement  of  the  College  ;  and  among  the  honorary  de- 
grees conferred,  he  thought  he  heard  his  own  name  announced  as  Master  of  Arts  ; 
but  it  was  not  until  congratulated  by  a  townsman  and  friend,  that  he  became  satis- 
fied that  his  senses  had  not  deceived  him.  He  always  spoke  of  this  as  one  of  the 
proudest  days  of  his  life  ;  and  amid  all  the  subsequent  proofs  which  he  received  of 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  fellow-citizens,  and  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him 
fiom  foreign  countries,  he  recurred  to  this  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  It  is,  indeed, 
made  the  subject  of  express  mention  in  his  will." 

Dr.  Bowditch  sent  three  sons  to  the  University;  and  as  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
poration devoted  the  twelve  last  years  of  his  life  to  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
giving  them  all  the  force  of  his  transcendent  talents;  and  I  think  I  may  add,  with- 
out doing  injustice  to  any  other  respected  name,  rendering  to  the  institution  ser- 
vices unequalled  by  those  of  any  of  his  associates.  Sir,  if  it  were  possible  to  leave 
the  question  before  you  to  the  arbitrament  of  Dr.  Bowditch,  our  cause  would  be 
gained. 

But  it  is  still  said  the  schools  are  for  the  many— the  Colleges  for  the  few;  the 
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Legislature  must  take  care  of  the  many,  the  few  may  take  care  of  themselves ;  let 
those  who  want  College  education — the  few — get  it  as  they  can. 

To  this  there  are  two  answers.  In  proportion  as  you  cheapen  College  educa- 
tion, more  will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  You  thus  answer  your  objection, 
by  granting  the  prayer  of  the  memorial.  It  will  become  the  interest  of  the  many 
if  you  will  let  it  That  is  one  answer,  although  I  must  say  in  point  of  fjct,  I  cannot 
think  even  now  that  College  education  is  unreasonably  high.  The  charge  for  tui- 
tion at  Cambridge  is  seveniy-tive  dollars  a  year.  This  pays  for  thorough  and  ac- 
curate instruction  given  by  ten  or  a  dozen  able  and  accomplished  men  in  the  ancient 
and  modern  languages,  in  the  exact,  appUed,  and  moral  sciences,  in  addition  to  ge- 
neral supervision  three-fourths  of  the  year.  For  the  instruction  of  a  day-school  in 
Boston,  five  hours  in  the  day,  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  are  paid.  Gentle- 
men in  practical  life  can  say  where  else  for  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  they 
can  procure  equal  amount  of  intellectual  labor  to  be  done,  requiring  equal  talent  and 
preparation,  and  involving  equal  responsibihty.  The  sum  of  serenty-Jive  dollars 
per  annum  is  moreoter  nut  quite  half  what  the  service  costs  the  Unitersity.  Some 
things  are  dear,  however  low  the  price.  But  when  we  give  you,  as  you  admit  we 
do,  the  true  thing,  and  that  at  half  cost,  you  cannot  say  you  have  had  a  hard 
bargain. 

But  to  the  objection  that  School  education  is  the  interest  of  the  many,  and  Col- 
lege education  the  interest  of  the  few,  my  main  answer  is,  that  it  is  founded  in  a 
great  fallacy.  The  man  who  makes  that  objection  has  not  formed  even  a  distant 
conception  of  the  grounds  of  the  duty  which  devolves  upon  an  enlightened  State  to 
educate  its  children.  He  is  thinking  of  individuals.  He  forgets  that  it  is  (the 
public,  as  such,  the  State,  that  great  complex  Social  Being,  which  we  call  Massa- 
chusetts, the  genial  mother  of  them  all,  that  it  is  her  interest  in  the  matter  which 
creates  the  duty  ;  and  which  gives  all  its  importance  to  education,  as  an  affair  of 
public  concernment,  whether  elementary  or  academical.  It  is  not  to  teach  one 
man's  boy  his  A.  B.  C,  or  another  man's  boy  a  Uttle  Latin  and  Greek,  for  any  ad- 
vantage or  emolument  of  his  own,  that  the  pilgrim  fathers  founded  the  College  or 
required  the  towns  each  to  support  its  School.  As  far  as  individuals,  many  or  few, 
are  concerned,  I  have  just  as  much  natural  right  to  call  on  the  State  to  pay  the  bill 
of  the  tailor  who  clothes  me  or  the  builder  who  shelters  my  children,  as  of  the 
schoolmaster  or  schoolmistress,  the  tutor  or  professor  who  instructs  them.  The 
duty  of  educating  the  people  rests  on  great  pubhc  grounds,  on  moral  and  political 
foimdations.  It  is  deduced  from  the  intimate  connection,  which  experience  has 
shown  to  exist,  between  the  public  welfare  and  all  the  elements  of  national  pros- 
perity on  the  one  hand,  and  the  enlighteimient  of  the  population  on  the  other.  In 
this  point  of  view,  I  say  it  confidently,  good  College  education  for  those  who  need 
it  and  want  it,  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  many  as  good  School  education. 
They  are  both  the  interest  of  all ;  that  is  the  whole  community.  It  is,  of  human 
things,  the  highest  interest  of  the  State,  to  put  the  means  of  obtaining  a  good 
School  education  and  a  good  College  education  within  the  reach  of  the  largest 
number  of  her  children. 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  will  not  be  so  many  who  desire  a  College  educa- 
tion ;  although  it  is  a  popular  erro.'  to  think  that  every  one  goes  to  college  who  can 
afford  it ;  that  the  few  who  go  to  college  are  exclusively  those  who  are  sometimes 
invidiously  called  the  "  few."  Very  many  sons  of  the  wealthy  are  not  sent  to  col- 
lege : — Of  those  who  go  to  college  the  majority  are  the  sons  of  parents  in  moderate, 
narrow,  and  even  straightened  circumstances.  The  demand  here  as  elsewhere  reg- 
ulates supply.  Ail  have  not  taste  or  talent: — are  not  intended  for  pursuits  which 
require  academic  training.  But  I  maintain  that  for  the  Hmited  number  required  to 
meet  this  demand,  it  is  just  as  much  the  interest  of  the  community  that  it  should  be 
adequately  and  honorably  supplied,  as  that  the  wider  demand  for  School  education 
should  be  adequately  and  honorably  supplied. 

It  is  not  for  the  rich  that  public  aid  is  wanted.  They  will  obtain  good  educa- 
tion, if  they  desire  it,  in  one  place,  if  they  cannot  in  another ;  although  it  is  a  seri- 
ous evil  to  have  to  seek  it  abroad.     As  far  as  individuals  are  concerned,  it  is  the 
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poor  student  that  needs  cheapened  education.  If  he  cannot  get  that  near  home,  he 
cannot  get  it  at  all.  It  is  not  that  you  expect  to  breed  up  everj-  one  who  goes  to 
college  into  a  man  of  eminence.  The  lottery  of  life  is  not  all  highest  prizes.  But 
you  do  wish  to  train  up  even  minds  like  these  in  a  healthy  fruitful  nurture  ;  and 
you  do  wish  to  prepare  for  future  usefulness  in  Church  and  State  the  mass  of  ave- 
rage intellect.  I  suppose  there  are  not  above  five  hundred  young  men,  natives  of 
the  Commonwealth,  now  at  College  ;  but  it  is  as  much  for  the  interest  of  Massachu- 
setts that  they  should  have  a  good  education,  as  cheap  as  possible,  as  that  the  two 
hundred  thousand  who  wish  for  it  should  have  a  good  school  education.  It  is  one 
great  interest  ; — but  if  we  must  draw  distinctions,  the  son  of  the  poor  man,  whose 
life  is  cast  in  some  obscure  interior  village,  or  in  some  laborious  walk  of  city  life, 
has  a  deeper  personal  interest  in  the  matter,  than  the  son  of  the  affluent  in  town 
and  country. 

This  Commonwealth  was  founded  by  College-bred  men ;  and  before  their  feet 
had  well  laid  hold  of  the  pathless  wilderness,  they  took  order  for  founding  an  insti- 
tution like  those  in  which  they  had  themselves  been  trained.  Amidst  all  the  popular 
susceptibilities  of  the  day,  it  never  entered  into  their  imaginations,  that  academic 
education  less  than  school  education,  was  the  interest  of  the  entire  people.  In 
undertaking  the  great  task  of  constituting  anew,  by  a  fundamental  law,  the  frame- 
work of  society,  they  devoted  an  entire  chapter  to  the  interests  of  the  only  College 
then  existing  in  the  Commonwealth. 


Preamble  and  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  late  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Maryland,  [Evangelical  Lutheran). 

Whereas  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  good  of  society,  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  that  the  immense  and  still  increasing  population 
of  the  great  West  should  be  supplied  with  an  able  and  faithiiil  ministry  ;  and 
whereas  such  a  ministry  can  only  be  supplied  by  furnishing  their  own  sons  with  the 
best  facilities  for  acquiring  a  literary  and  theological  education  ;  and  whereas  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  this  population  shall  at  once  take  such  an  interest  in  this 
matter  as  to  supply  this  want,  or  that  they  will  be  able  to  do  all  that  will  be  re- 
quired— therefore 

Resolved,  Thit  we  hail  with  joy  and  gratulation  the  organization  of  the  So- 
ciety for  the  promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West ;  and 
that  we  deem  the  same  as  a  timely  and  wise  organization,  calculated  to  do  much 
in  elevating  and  evangelizing  Society  in  the  West. 

Besolted,  That  in  our  opinion  the  literary  and  political,  as  well  as  the  social 
and  moral  wants  of  society  in  the  West,  demand  the  aid  of  the  East,  and  that  we 
rejoice  in  the  service  which  this  Society  has  already  rendered  in  this  respect. 

Resolved,  That  we  have  heard  with  profound  gratitude  of  the  timely  and  effi- 
cient aid  which  it  has  rendered  Wittenberg  College,  and  hope  that  it  may  be  able 
to  continue  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  we  regard  our  Institutions  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Hillsboro', 
Illinois,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  cause  of  education  and  rehgion  among  the 
Germans  and  their  descendants  in  the  West,  and  that  we  earnestly  recommend 
them  to  the  paternal  care  of  this  Society. 

Resolved,  That  we  commend  the  claims  of  this  Society  to  the  churches  and 
pastors  within  our  bounds. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

CONNECTED  WITH  THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVEESARY  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEOLO- 
GICAL EDUCATION   AT  THE   WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Lecture  Room  of  the 
First  Congregational  Church  in  Norwalk,  Conn.,  on  Wednes- 
day, Oct.  30th,  1850,  at  half  past  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev,  Gideon 
N.  Judd,  D.  D.,  and  the  Rev,  Dr.  Eddy  was  appointed  Clerk 
of  the  Board. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  was  presented,  together 
with  that  of  the  Treasurer,  audited  by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.,  of 
New- York  City. 

In  the  evening,  the  Annual  Discourse  before  the  Society  was 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  H.  Skinner,  D.  D.,  of  New- York, 
from  1  Cor.  ii.  6 :  We  si^eak  icisdoni  among  them  that  are 
perfect.  Dr.  S.  remarked  that  the  apostle  here  clearly  inti- 
mates that  he  used  among  the  Corinthians  a  style  of  preach- 
ing different  from  that  which  he  would  have  employed  had 
they  themselves  possessed  greater  capacity  for  apprehending 
and  receiving  the  truth.  He  did  not  intend  by  "  wisdom"  a 
different  doctrine  from  that  which  he  commonly  taught,  but 
only  the  same  doctrine  in  its  higher  developments  and  adapted 
to  persons  of  superior  culture.  There  was  difference  some- 
what analogous  to  this,  in  the  benevolent  enterprises  which 
engage  the  attention  of  Christians.  The  bearings  of  this  So- 
ciety upon  the  progress  of  Christianity — though  more  far-reach- 
ing than  those  of  some  other  religious  enterprises — were  yet 
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less  direct  and  obvious.     On  this  account  the  Society  could 
only  rise  gradually  in  public  estimation. 

The  objects  of  the  Society  were  strictly  evangelical.  It  had 
assumed  that  the  West,  in  order  to  answer  the  highest  ends  as 
the  Empire  region  and  the  diffuser  of  Christianity,  must  be 
educated.  A  declaration  of  Luther  was  quoted  to  show  that 
the  work  of  Education,  if  second  to  any  other,  was  second  only 
to  the  work  of  the  preacher.  The  Society,  therefore,  claimed 
brotherhood  with  every  American  association  for  the  spread  of 
the  Gospel.  The  grounds  of  this  claim  were  set  forth  with  a 
comprehensiveness,  clearness,  and  force  of  logic,  that  it  would 
seem  must  carry  conviction  to  every  mind. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Directors  on  Thursday  morning,  the 
thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Skinner  for  his  Dis- 
course, and  a  copy  requested  for  publication. 

The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report  was  finished.  It  was 
then  discussed,  and  an  abstract  of  it,  as  finally  adopted,  direct- 
ed to  be  read  as  a  part  of  the  anniversary  exercises  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Trustees  of  Marietta,  Wabash,  lUinois,  Knox, 
Beloit  and  Wittenberg  Colleges.  No  application  was  present- 
ed by  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  as  it  has  reached  such  a 
position  as  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  farther  aid  from  the  So- 
ciety, 

A  communication  was  received  from  Maryville  College,  in 
East  Tennessee,  asking  that  the  aid  of  the  Society  be  extend- 
ed to  that  institution :  an  appeal  was  also  received  from  "The 
German  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West,"  in  behalf  of  an  in- 
stitution, Theological  and  Collegiate,  which  has  been  com- 
menced by  that  body,  sixty  miles  west  of  St.  Louis,  in  the  State 
of  Missouri. 

The  Anniversary  exercises  of  the  Society  were  held  on 
Thursday,  P.  M.,  in  the  First  Congregational  Church.  The 
President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D.,  took 
the  Chair,  and  the  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Colton  Clarke,  of  Ridgefield,  Conn. 

An  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  to  the 
Society  was  presented  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary.     The 
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following  resolution,  offered  by  A.  M.  Collins,  Esq.,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  and  seconded  by  William  Ropes,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
was  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  read,  be 
adopted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the 
Board. 

The  meeting  was  then  addressed  by  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes 
of  Philadelphia,  Rev.  President  Smith,  of  Marietta  College, 
and  Prof  F.  W.  Conrad,  of  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio.     [For 
these  addresses  see  Appendix.] 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  the  Doxology  and  the  Apos- 
tolic Benediction. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen : 

PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.  D.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  H.  N.  BRINSMADE,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  peters,  D.  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge, 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVE  LAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  L 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

DIRECTORS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  CYRUS  P.  SMITH,      " 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 
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Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  ELIAKIM  PHELPS,  D.  D.,  Stratford,  Conn. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,    « 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 

Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES,  Esq., 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CORRESPONDING   SECRETARY. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

RECORDING   SECRETARY. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  New- York  City. 

« 

TREASURER    AND    FINANCIAL    AGENT. 

MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned,  to  meet  in  Park  Church  (Rex. 
Dr.  Eddy's),  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October. 
1851. 


The  Session  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  continued  till 
Friday  forenoon.  Appropriations  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
made  to  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox,  Beloit,  and  AYitten- 
berg  Colleges.  The  application  from  Maryville  College  was 
referred  to  the  Consulting  Committee  of  the  Board,  and  that 
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from  the  "German  Evangelical  Synod  of  the  West"'  to  a 
special  committee,  consisting  of  Dr.  Edwin  Hall,  of  Norwalk. 
and  Professor  C.  A.  Goodrich,  of  Yale  College,  who  are  to 
associate  with  themselves  other  gentlemen  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri. 

It  was  voted—"  That  an  Endowment  Fund  be  established, 
to  which  any  donations  may  be  made,  designed  for  the  per- 
manent support  of  any  colleges  under  the  patronage  of  this 
Society." 

The  Board  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  of  October,  1851,  or  at  the  call  of  the  Consult- 
ing Committee. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF    THE 

SOCIETY  FOR  THE   PROMOTION   OF   COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

Article  I.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary',  a  Treasurer, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  a'lso  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contribu- 
ting annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall  constitute 
a  member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
aorencies  for  coliectinor  funds  ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  several  institutions  ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations)  ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  when  they  deem  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  pro- 
vided the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Directors. 


SEVENTH  REPORT. 


In  presenting  this,  our  seventh  annual  survey  of  the  work 
in  which  the  Society  is  engaged,  it  is  not  our  melancholy  duty 
to  record  the  death  of  any  acting  member  of  the  Board.  The 
Rev.  Wm.  B.  Lewis,  however,  whose  resignation  was  reluc- 
tantly accepted  at  our  last  meeting,  has  since  finished  his 
earthly  course.  We  cannot  doubt  that  at  his  entrance  into 
rest  he  received  the  greeting  which  Heaven  alone  can  give — 
"  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy 
of  thy  Lord."  With  great  fidelity  he  had  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  from  its  first  organization,  and  in  every  practicable 
way  had  given  his  support  to  the  Society.  This  lamented  death, 
as  well  as  the  circle  of  another  year  which  now  summons  us  to 
review  the  manner  in  which  we  have  discharged  a  sacred  trust, 
is  well  calculated  to  remind  us  that  we  are  fast  settling  the 
question,  whether  we  shall  at  last  hear  a  similar  plaudit  from 
the  lips  of  the  Master  whom  we  profess  to  serve. 

We  are  happy  in  being  able  to  report  encouraging  progress 
in  our  operations,  and  to  express  the  strong  conviction  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society,  a  work  has  already 
been  achieved,  in  view  of  which  every  patriot  as  well  as  Chris- 
tian may  rejoice  and  give  thanks  to  God.  Before  proceeding, 
however,  to  give  the  results  of  the  year,  it  may  be  well  to  state 
distinctly  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  operations  of 
the  Society  are  conducted,  as  they  are  intimately  connected 
with  these  results. 


PRINCIPLES    AND    ARRANGEMENTS. 

Every  thing  which  concerns  the  collection  and  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  is  committed  by  the  constitution  to  the  discre- 
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tion  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  With  a  view  of  preventing 
the  grants  made  by  the  Society  from  being  absorbed  in  the 
payment  of  debts  with  which  the  several  institutions  first  aided 
were  found  burdened,  the  Directors  at  an  early  period  voted, 
that  all  appropriations  should  be  for  three  specific  purposes, 
viz.,  for  the  support  of  Instructors,  and  the  purchase  of  Books 
and  Apparatus.  Thus  the  responsibility  of  providing  for 
debts  was  thrown  upon  the  friends  of  the  several  institutions 
residhig  at  the  West.  The  design  of  the  Board  was  to  pro- 
duce the  impression  deeply  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  ap- 
plied for  aid,  that  the  chief  burden  of  founding  the  institutions 
in  whose  behalf  they  made  their  appeals,  must  be  sustained 
by  the  West — and  that  the  Society  was  to  be  regarded  simply 
in  the  light  of  an  Auxiliary  to  Western  eftbrt. 

At  the  same  time  a  rule  was  adopted  which  required 
each  institution  aided,  to  give  annually  a  detailed  statement  of 
its  condition,  its  means  and  its  progress ;  that  the  Directors 
might  be  enabled  to  see  what  efforts  its  friends  were  making — 
with  what  degree  of  wisdorn  its  affairs  were  conducted — what 
hold  it  had  upon  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  commu- 
nity to  which  it  properly  belonged,  and  what  prospect  there 
was  of  its  becoming  a  strong,  well  endowed,  effective  estab- 
lishment. 

In  order  to  secure  the  means  necessary  to  accomplish  the 
objects  of  the  Society,  the  Directors  also  resolved  to  take  annu- 
al collections  in  aid  of  the  cause,  and  with  the  consent  of  indi- 
vidual churches,  to  make  appeals  from  the  jnilpit.  A  system 
of  Agencies,  adapted  to  this  end,  was  accordingly  instituted. 
One  of  the  prominent  causes  which  led  to  the  organization  of 
the  Society,  was  the  strong  and  almost  universal  aversion  to 
the  giving  of  pledges  which  bitter  experience  had  created  at 
the  East.  A  large  part  of  the  debts  with  which  the  Society 
found  the  several  institutions  burdened,  had  been  incurred  in 
reliance  upon  such  pledges,  extending  in  some  instances  through 
a  long  series  of  years,  but  the  redemption  of  which,  on  the  part 
of  noble-hearted  benefactors,  became  impossible.  Hence,  ap- 
plications to  the  churches  for  aid,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  an- 
nual, and  the  amount  taken  which  the  donor  had  then  in  hand 
without  any  pledge  for  the  future.  But  the  experience  of  all 
other  benevolent  societies  made  it  evident,  that  in  order  to  suc- 
cess in  annual  collections  in  churches,  frequent  if  not  annual 
appeals  in  behalf  of  the  cause  must  be  made  from  the  pulpit. 
The  work  of  the  Society  has  ever  been  prosecuted  as  a  reli- 
gious enterprise,  and  consequently,  in  the  belief  of  the  Board, 
forms  a  highly  appropriate  theme  for  the  pulpit.     Perhaps  we 
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cannot  better  set  forth  the  nature  of  this  work  than  by  stating 
some  of  the  grounds  of  this  behef. 


RELIGIOUS  ASPECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 

1.  The  Colleges  which  it  aids  are  founded  almost  exclusive- 
ly by  Home  Missionaries.  They  ai'e  the  natural  offspring  of 
the  great  Home  Missionary  movement  at  the  West.  They  are 
established  in  the  full  belief  that  they  constitute  an  absolutely 
indispensable  part  of  the  system  of  means  through  which  alone 
that  country  can  be  evangelized,  although  they  carry  not  with 
them  the  magic  power  of  the  term,  "  Home  Missions."  No 
intelligent  individual  can  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  A.  B. 
C.  F.  M.,  in  giving  such  prominence  to  Mission  Schools,  has 
adopted  tlie  true  theory  of  Missions.  In  the  40th  Report  of  that 
Board  it  is  said,  "A  due  degree  of  attention  to  every  depart- 
ment of  education,  seems  the  only  way  to  secure  permanency 
to  the  work  of  reform  in  Turkey."  And  on  page  240,  it  is 
stated  that,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the  Mission  Semi- 
nary of  Lahainahuna,  it  "had  been  unceasingly  and  anxiously 
watched  over,  and  cherished,  and  cared  for  by  the  Mission  ;" 
that  "no  expense  or  pains  coming  within  their  appropriate 
means  or  power  had  been  spared  to  promote  its  usefulnees  or 
secure  the  objects  of  its  establishment,"  and  that  about  $77,000 
have  been  expended  for  its  benefit,  including  the  support  of  its 
teachers  and  the  dwelling-houses  erected  for  their  accommo- 
dation." If  we  take  the  entire  educational  department  of  the 
Board,  we  have  not  only  young  men  preparing  for  the  minis- 
try, but  multitudes  of  youth  of  both  sexes — some  pious,  others 
not — together  with  Instructors,  Libraries,  Apparatus,  Seminary 
Buildings,  Dwelling  Houses,  &c.,  all  Embraced  under  one  or- 
ganization, and  all  brought  into  the  pulpit  on  the  Sabbath  un- 
der the  head  of  "  Foreign  Missions." 

But  it  would  doubtless  be  a  vain  endeavor  to  convince  the 
Home  Missionaries  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and 
other  portions  of  the  West,  that  such  institutions  as  the  Society 
aids  are  not  as  truly  essential  to  give  permanency  to  the  work 
in  which  they  are  engaged,  as  Mission  Seminaries  are  to  the 
Avork  of  reform  in  Turkey  or  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

That  instructor  uttered  a  weighty  truth  who  said,  "  surely 
the  history  of  civilization  and  the  philosophy  of  human  society 
utter  their  teachings  in  vain,  unless  it  may  be  considered  a 
social  axiom,  that  such  institutions  form  an  essential  part  of 
every  scheme  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  elevation  of  a  peo- 
ple."    Another  declares  them  to  be  "a  permanently  essential 
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part  of  the  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  at  the  West — so 
essential  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  to  it  the  knife  of  excision 
without  pouring  out  the  life-blood  of  the  whole  system."  Still 
another  says,  "nothing  is  permanent  till  the  West  has 
on  her  own  soil  a  well  endowed  system  of  Colleges  and 
Theological  Seminaries,  from  which  she  may  permanently  de- 
rive her  own  religious,  literary  and  scientific  teachers  and  pro- 
fessional men." 

2.  They  were  founded  mainly  with  a  view  of  raising  up  a 
ministry  for  the  West. 
/  Western  Reserve  College,  "at  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,^ 
'  was  dedicated  to  Christ  and  his  church."  To  train  up  a  sound, 
thoroughly  educated,  indigenous  ministry,  was  the  primary 
object  in  its  estabhshment."  Nearly  one-half  of  its  living  gra- 
duates are  in  the  ministry  or  in  a  course  of  preparation  for  it. 

Marietta  College  was  founded  "  mainly  to  meet  demands  for 
competent  teachers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  When  the 
first  President  was  inducted  into  office,  he  was  solemnly 
charged  by  the  organ  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  officiated 
in  that  ceremony,  to  manage  the  Institution  for  "Christ  and 
his  church."  Of  the  first  113  graduates,  65,  or  considerably 
more  than  one-half,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

The  "painful  destitution  of  educated  ministers  in  the  State 
of  Indiana,"  led  to  the  founding  of  Wabash  College.  The 
enterprise  was  resolved  on  at  the  close  of  a  meeting  for  con- 
sultation and  prayer,  held  by  several  almost  penniless  Home 
Missionaries,  and  continued  through  three  days.  This  little 
company  of  praying  men  then  "  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
intended  location,  in  the  primeval  forest,  and  there,  kneeling  on 
the  snow,  dedicated  the  site  to  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  for  a  Christian  college."  Of  the  first  65  graduates, 
45,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Christian  ministry, 

Illinois  College  had  its  origin  in  the  union  of  two  independ- 
ent movements,  one  emanating  from  Home  Missionary  move- 
ments in  Illinois,  the  other  from  a  society  of  inquiry  respecting 
missions  in  Yale  College.  It  was  located  by  Home  Mission- 
aries. Of  the  first  94  graduates,  45  have  devoted  themselves 
to  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

Knox  College  was  founded  by  a  Christian  colony,  composed 
of  families  who  "loved  the  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  and  the  sanc- 
tuary. The  object  which  gave  birth  to  the  enterprise  was  that 
of  diftusing  over  an  important  region  of  country,  at  an  early 
period  of  its  settlement,  the  combined  influences  of  education 
and  religion."     The  first  class  was  graduated  in  1846.     Of  25 
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alumni,  11  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Beloit  College  "  originated  in  the  united  councils  and  action 
of  the  Presbyterian  arid  Congregational  ministers  and  churches 
in  Wisconsin  and  northern  Illinois,  who  felt  the  need  of  an  in- 
stitution for  the  promotion  of  sound  learning  and  vital  piety 
in  their  field  of  labor."  It  is  so  recent  in  its  origin,  that  as  yet 
it  has  had  no  graduates. 

Wittenberg  College  was  chartered  in  1845,  and  was  founded 
for  "  the  promotion  of  religion,  science,  and  literature  in  gene- 
ral, and  especially  the  education  of  men  of  approved  piety  and 
talents  for  the  sacred  ministry."  Its  design  is  "to  bring  the 
leading  minds  of  the  Germans  under  the  combined  influence 
of  education  and  religion,  and  to  give  to  them  all  an  intelligent 
and  godly  ministry."  Twenty-five  young  men  have  already 
entered  the  ministry  from  its  Theological  Department,  one  of 
whom  has  just  been  commissioned  to  go  as  a  Missionary  to 
India.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  students  at  present  connected 
with  the  institution,  are  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 

As  to  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  its  title  sufficiently  in- 
dicates the  object  for  which  it  was  founded.  It  has  already 
sent  into  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  fields,  between 
_300  an^  400  laborers,   y  ^ 

3.  ^iil  the  eftbrts  made  for  the  founding  of  these  institutions 
for  such  an  object,  go  upon  the  supposition  that  an  educated 

AND  EVANGELICAL  MINISTRY  CONSTITUTES,  UNDER  GoD, 
THE  GREAT  CENTRAL  INSTRUMENTALITY  FOR  THE  EVAN- 
GELIZATION OF  THE  West — and  that  to  furnish  an  adequate 
supply  for  that  country,  without  the  agency  of  such  institutions, 
is  an  impossibility.  In  a  dark  period,  when  this  great  and 
vital  interest  was  depressed  and  suffering  throughout  the  land, 
and  the  foundations  of  institutions  at  the  West,  whose  leading 
design  was  to  promote  it,  were  giving  way — the  Society  came 
into  being,  and  earnestly  addressed  itself  to  its  advocacy.  An 
intelligent  friend  of  the  West,  after  listening  to  an  eloquent 
exhibition  of  the  subject  before  a  large  assembly,  remarked 
that  the  influence  of  the  Society  upon  public  sentiment  alone, 
was  worth  all  that  the  organization  had  ever  cost. 

For  a  course  of  years  there  has  somewhat  extensively  ex- 
isted, a  singular  discrepancy  between  belief  and  practice  in 
the  churches.  The  theory  of  Missions  almost  universally 
adopted,  is  such,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  commend  any  enter- 
prise of  benevolence  to  the  churches,  that  it  prepares  the  way 
for  the  ministry,  or  is  auxiliary  to  the  ministry  ;  and  yet,  move- 
ments solely  or  mainly  designed  to  supply  that  to  which  all 
else  is  confessedly  auxiliary  have  been  among  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  be  sustained.     And  when  the  startling  fact  has  come  to 
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light,  that  we  had  no  ministry  for  destitnte  millions — instead 
of  taking  the  common-sense  way  of  using  every  appliance 
which  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  has  placed  at  our  com- 
mand to  supply  the  want — it  has  been  extensively  taken  fo'- 
granted  that  such  supply  was  hopeless,  and  the  strength  of  the 
churches  consequently  been  turned  in  other  directions. 

4.  The  instructors  as  well  as  founders  of  these  institutions 
are  religious  men.  Two- thirds  of  the  whole  number  connected 
with  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society  are  ministers  of  the 
Gospel.  Such  men  are  ready  to  spend  lives  of  toil  and  sacri- 
fice in  promoting  their  interests.  So  far  as  we  know,  every  in- 
structor is  professedly  religious.  "It  is  an  interesting  thought, 
and  a  foct  which  has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
that  all  the  most  prosperous  Seminaries  of  this  vast  Repubhc 
had  a  strictly  religious  parentage — that  the  foundations  were 
laid  in  faith  and  prayer." 

"Another  fact  equally  worthy  of  notice  and  devout  thanks- 
giving is,  that  the  public  education  of  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try has,  from  the  beginning,  been  in  the  hands  of  pious  evan- 
gelical governors  and  teachers.  There  have  been,  to  be  sure, 
and  are  some  exceptions.  But  it  is  surprising  to  what  an  ex- 
*■'"'"'■  '^v-ngclical  Jiiiuislcrh  and  pic  -  "  .aiffi  uoa 
ey  always  have,  the  Facult;.  ir  public 

stitutions.  They  have  educated  (he  ministers,  physicians,  ju 
rJsTF  ruid^  slatfsir'c-n  of  over}^  -euuiatiu.i,  x'iuui  liic  lauaiiig  oi 
the  Pilgrims — and  those  who  are  to  come  after  us,  when  we 
leave  the  stage,  are  now  under  their  pious  training.  I  regard 
this  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  which  any  country  could 
enjoy.  To  this  early  Christian  influence  in  settling  the  prin- 
ciples, enlightening  the  conscience,  and  moulding  the  hearts 
of  those  who  successively  wield  the  political  and  religious  des- 
tinies of  the  nation,  we  are  more  indebted  than  to  any  other 
cause,  except  it  be  family  instruction  and  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  for  those  glorious  institutions  which  distinguish  us 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  the  instructions  of  pious 
and  devoted  teacherssin  our  public  Seminaries,  may  be  traced 
all  those  powerful  revivals  which  these  institutions  have  so 
extensively  enjoyed  ;  and  had  our  Colleges  been  in  the  hands 
of  irreligious  men,  of  mere  philosophers  and  scholars,  there  is 
no  reason  to  think  they  would  ever  have  rejoiced  in  these  co- 
pious "  refreshings  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  if  they 
had  been  passed  by,  what  would  have  been  the  character  of 
the  Christian  ministry?  what  the  moral  and  religious  training 
of  the  Judges  and  Counsellors  and  Rulers  of  the  land?"* 

•Valedictory  address,  delivered  at  Amherst  College,  by  Rev.  Heman  Ham- 
phrey,  D.  D. 
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Aside  from  the  ministry,  there  is  no  position  where  Christian 
men  have  the  ability  to  exert  a  more  direct  and  powerful  reli- 
gious influence,  than  they  can  as  instructors  in  Colleges.  At  the 
accession  of  Dr.  Dwight  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale  College,  in- 
fidelity was  prevalent  in  the  country,  and  so  fashionable  in  Col- 
lege, that  the  first  class  which  this  great  man  taught  had  as- 
sumed the  names  of  the  principal  English  and  French  Infidels. 
We  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  position  more  favorable  to  effec- 
tive Christian  influence  than  that  occupied  by  him,  when,  in 
the  midst  of  this  prevalent  infidelity,  he  discussed  the  ques- 
tion :  Are  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the 
Word  of  God  ?  "  He  entered,"  says  his  biographer,  "  into  a  direct 
defence  of  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity,  in  a  strain  of  pow- 
erful argument  and  animated  eloquence  which  nothing  could 
resist.  The  effect  upon  the  students  was  electrical.  From 
that  moment  infidelity  was  not  only  without  a  stronghold, 
but  without  a  lurking-place.  To  espouse  her  cause  was  now 
as  unpopular  as  before  it  had  been  to  profess  a  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity. Unable  to  endure  the  exposure  of  argument,  she  fled 
from  the  seats  of  learning  ashamed  and  disgraced." 

This  action  of  religious  teachers  upon  unsanctified  mind  is 
often  overlooked,  and  consequently  erroneious  conclusions  drawn 
in  respect  to  the  character  of  Colleges.  Our  sanctuaries  are 
constructed,  not  for  the  benefit  simply  of  the  professed  follow- 
ers of  Christ — they  are  the  great  gathering  places  where  un- 
sanctified mind  is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
here,  with  God's  help,  are  witnessed  the  sublimest  achieve- 
ments of  the  Christian  ministry.  Here,  through  this  great  in- 
strumentality ordained  of  God,  Christianity  puts  forth  her 
mightiest  aggressive  power.  It  would  therefore  be  a  strange 
perversion  of  things  to  assert  that  our  sanctuaries  ceased  to  be 
strictly  objects,  just  so  far  as  they  had  to  do  with  mind,  not 
already  sanctified,  or  with  any  profession,  save  that  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  It  would,  however,  be  no  less  a  perver- 
sion to  regard  the  work  of  a  College  instructor  as  ceasing  to 
be  of  a  religious  character  the  moment  it  passes  beyond  the 
range  of  mind  already  sanctified.  A  principle  like  this  would 
instantly  annihilate,  for  the  most  part,  the  religious  character 
of  the  vast  educational  establishment  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Heathen  youth  are  ordinarily  gathered  into  Mission  schools, 
not  because  they  are  already  pious,  but  in  the  hope  that  they 
may  become  so — and  the  existence  of  open  impiety  and  infi- 
delity does  not  annihilate  their  relations  to  the  Church,  nor 
hush  the  voice  of  their  claims  in  the  pulpit;  but  only  consti- 
tutes an  additional  reason  for  strengthening  the  religious  influ- 
ence brought  to  bear  upon  them  ;   and  the  churches,  with  a 
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more  importunate  spirit  of  prayer,  bear  their  case  before  the 
throne  of  grace. 

The  revivals  with  which  our  American  Colleges  are  blessed 
reveal,  in  a  clearer  light  than  any  thing  else,  their  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  interests  of  religion.  Sketches  of  the  religious 
history  of  the  Colleges,  aided  by  the  Society,  were  given  in 
our  fifth  Report.  One  of  them,  in  the  space  of  twelve  years  of 
its  history,  enjoyed  eight  seasons  of  revival.  Of  its  first  39 
graduates,  22  were  hopefully  converted  while  connected  with 
College.  The  President  of  another  says  :  "  The  religious  his- 
tory of  this  College  has  been  a  history  of  revivals — of  conver- 
sions from  sin  to  holiness — of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel."  Of 
its  first  94  graduates,  71  were  professors  of  religion,  and  27  of 
these  indulged  hope  while  in  College.  During  the  brief  histo- 
ry of  another,  seven  distinctly  marked,  and  some  of  them  pow- 
erful, revivals  of  religion  have  occurred,  besides  several  other 
seasons  of  unusual  religious  interest.  It  is  believed  that  no 
young  man  has  yet  passed  through  the  College  course  there 
without  having  his  attention  summoned,  by  special  manifesta- 
tions of  the  Divine  presence,  to  the  great  interests  of  eternity. 
More  than  half  of  those  who  have  finished  their  College  course 
there,  and  who  entered  the  institution  impenitent,  left  it  the 
hopeful  friends  of  the  Redeemer.  A  distinguished  College 
Professor,  after  nearly  thirty  years'  connection  with  an  insti- 
tution, says  of  College  students :  "There  is  no  such  audience 
to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance — so  quick 
to  see,  so  sensible  to  feel  the  glorious  truth,  the  transcendent 
beauties  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  so  fruit- 
ful triumphs." 

5.  There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  subject  may  be 
viewed.  This  "moral  and  religious  training  of  the  judges 
and  counsellors  and  rulers  of  the  land,"  is  a  point  too  often 
overlooked  in  reference  to  our  colleges.  It  appears  that  the 
original  intention  of  the  founders  of  Yale  College  was,  to  de- 
vote the  institution  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Church. 
But  this  was  so  changed  that  in  their  application  to  the  Colo- 
nial Assembly  for  a  charter,  they  represented  that  "from  a 
sincere  regard  to,  and  zeal  for  upholding  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion, by  a  succession  of  learned  and  orthodox  men,  they  had 
proposed  that  a  collegiate  school  should  be  erected  in  this  Colo- 
ny, where  youth  could  "be  instructed  in  all  parts  of  learning  to 
qualify  them  for  public  employments  in  Church  and  dvil 
State."  One  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  passed  since  those 
founders  took  this  position.  And  what  has  been  the  result? 
In  the  triennial  catalogue  of  that  institution  are  now  to  be 
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found  the  names  of  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  three  members  of  the  Convention  for  framing  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  one  vice-president  and  four 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  seven 
members  of  the  cabinet ;  thirty-nine  U.  S.  Senators,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives ;  four  foreign  ministers  and  plenipotentiaries  ;  twenty-two 
governors,  eighteen  lieutenant-governors,  and  eight  secreta- 
ries, and  eighty  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  different 
States  ;  three  Chancellors  of  New-York  ;  thirteen  presidents  of 
medical  societies ;  thirty-six  presidents  of  Colleges,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  professors. 

Could  we  take  all  the  alumni  of  this  institution  who  never 
entered  the  Christian  ministry,  and  follow  each  one  out  to  the 
bar,  the  bench,  the  halls  of  legislation ;  to  the  practice  of  the 
healing  art ;  to  the  schoolhouse  and  academic  hall,  and  to  all 
the  walks  of  literature  and  science,  we  should  have  an  array 
of  mind  whose  influence  has  been  all-pervading  and  resistless, 
and,  taken  as  a  whole,  pre-eminently  conservative  and  salu- 
tary. 

What  if  this  vast  array  of  mind,  instead  of  being  trained 
under  such  presidents  as  Pierson,  and  Cutler,  and  Williams, 
and  Clapp,  and  Stiles,  and  Dwight,  and  Day,  and  their  asso- 
ciates in  the  business  of  instruction — and  trained,  too,  in  com* 
pany  with  those  who  had  the  ministry  in  view,  had  been 
thrown  into  institutions  not  identified  with  the  church  and  not 
under  the  control  of  Christian  teachers?  Every  beholder  was 
impressed  with  the  sublimity  of  the  scene  witnessed  at  the 
recent  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  this  venerable 
institution,  where  a  thousand  of  her  sons  were  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  land,  and  the  representatives  of  every  profes- 
sion, to  exchange  greetings,  and  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of 
their  venerated  Alma  Mater.  One  great  fact  stood  out  with 
a  prominence  that  must  have  commanded  universal  attention, 
viz :  that  Christianity  sat  enthroned  above  all  literature  and 
science.  In  her  majestic  presence  every  thing  not  in  harmony 
with  the  supremacy  of  her  claims  was  awed  to  silence. 

There  were  men  venerable  for  age  and  station,,  and  re- 
nowned for  learning,  and  wielding  vast  power  in  their  varied 
posts  of  influence,  and  yet,  not  one  of  them  who  had  liot  been 
trained  within  those  classic  walls  by  Christian  teachers, 
through  whose  instructions  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
had  been  mingled  with  all  their  intellectual  developments,  and 
on  whose  minds  the  claims  of  Christianity  and  the  awful 
sanctions  of  God's  law  had  been  made  to  press  with  solemn 
weight  throughout  their  entire  collegiate  course.  All,  it  is 
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true,  had  not  yielded  to  this  pressure  ;  hut  then  they  may 
have  been  ilkistrations  of  the  great  truth  set  forth  in  the  fol- 
lowing eloquent  language :  "  Long,  long  afterward,  amid  the 
hot  encounters  of  professional  or  political  life,  amid  the  sor- 
did toils  of  the  spirit  of  accumulation,  in  the  remotest  regions  of 
the  land,  and  perhaps  in  distant  climes,  the  remembrance  of 
college  years,  and  of  teachers  and  classmates  in  the  college 
halls,  may  be  to  many  a  man  of  high  position  and  of  com- 
manding influence,  like  the  subduing  remembrance  of  a  mo- 
ther's gentle  hand  laid  long  ago  in  nightly  prayer  upon  the 
now  hoary  head  of  him  who  is  tempted  to  sin." 

6.  But  there  is  still  another  relation  sustained  by  the  society 
to  the  interests  of  religion,  to  which  we  wish  to  call  attention. 
It  is  now  everywhere  conceded,  that  in  order  to  fill  the  ranks 
of  the   ministry  from  generation  to   generation,  there  must 
exist  institutions  located  at  accessible  points,  and  provided 
with  buildings,  libraries,  apparatus,  able  instructors,  and  en- 
dowments  to  such  an  extent  that  the  possession  of  moderate 
means  may  bring  young  men  within  the  scope  of  their  advan- 
tages.    These  endowments  become  so  many  stepping-stones, 
upon  which  energetic  young  men  may  ascend  from  the  deep- 
■est  vale  of  poverty  to  the  highest  posts  of  influence  and  power 
known  in  human  society.     "  As  to  machinery,  we  do  and  we 
can  do  nothing  without  it.     We  must  use  the  lead  of  the 
mines,  the  tanneries,  the  press,  and  the  steam-engine,  with 
which  to  print  and  circulate  the  Bible,     Formerly  they  used 
mules  at  the  Tract  House.  Is  it  charity  to  give  my  money  to  buy 
mules,  to  buy  leather,  and  paper,  and  boxes,  when  I  would  cir- 
culate the  Bible  7     Yes,  it  is  charity.     And  if  we  could  not  send 
our  missionaries  abroad  except  by  owning  missionary  ships,  we 
should  build  them  and  buy  them  for  this  purpose.     Whatever 
machinery  is  necessary  in  order  to  do  the  work  of  preaching 
Christ,  we  must  have.     The  plate  and  cups  at  the  communion 
table  are  necessary  to  the  object  contemplated.      So  are  libra- 
ries, and  apparatus,  and  lecture  rooms  necessary,  in  order  to 
train  up  an  efficient  ministry."  * 

FIRST    AND    GREAT    THING    TO    BE    DONE. 

Even  so  far  as  the  education  of  the  Christian  ministry  is 
concerned,  the  first  and  great  thing  to  be  done  at  the  West,  is 
to  establish  institutions  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  furnished 
with  the  aforesaid  facilities.  Many  a  pious  and  indigent 
youth  will  be  unable  to  reach  the  ministry,  notwithstanding 

*  Todd's  Letters  on  Colleges. 
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these  facilities,  without  additional  and  special  provisions — but 
then  such  provisions  can  do  nothing  tow ards  founding  insti- 
tutions, and  very  little  even  towards  the  support  of  instructors, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  salaries  in  most  cases  greatly  exceed 
the  entire  amount  of  tuition  bills,  while  but  a  small  proportion 
of  this  amount  ordinarily  comes  from  that  class  of  young  men 
who  are  sustained  by  education  societies. 

It  is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  colleges  existed  in 
this  country  for  more  than  two  hundred  years  before  such 
societies  came  into  being.  At  their  first  organization  they 
found  New  England  supplied  with  colleges.  We  would  not 
imderrate  but  exalt  the  noble  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  education  societies — but,  then, 
what  would  New  England  have  done  during  these  two  hun- 
dred years,  with  these  societies  but  without  her  colleges  ? 

Now,  within  the  last  twenty-five  years,  a  new  world  has 
been  opened  at  the  West.  Before  the  advancing  ranks  of  emi- 
grants the  wilderness  has  wasted,  and  in  its  place,  as  if  by 
magic,  have  sprung  up  settlements,  villages,  cities,  and  organ- 
ized States.  All  the  wants  of  civilized  and  Christian  society 
have  been,  as  in  an  instant,  created,  and  that  on  a  boundless 
scale.  Intellectual  and  moral  wants  speedily  arise,  which  can 
no  more  be  met  by  importations,  than  the  scanty  provisions 
brought  by  the  first  band  of  Pilgrims,  in  the  Mayflower,  could 
prevent  the  horrors  of  famine  in  all  coming  time  among  their 
descendants. 

So  far  as  supplying  the  West  with  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry  is  concerned,  there  is  then  a  double  work  to  be 
done.  Institutions  must  be  established,  and  special  provisions 
also  made  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  young  men  having  the  min- 
istry in  view.  The  former,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  the 
FIRST  AND  THE  GREAT  WORK  to  be  accomplished — though 
the  latter,  as  an  indispensable  auxiliary,  ought,  in  some  form, 
to  be  done.  This  former  work,  in  answer  to  appeals  from 
self-denying  men,  who  are  toiling  for  the  evangelization  of  the 
West,  we,  as  a  society,  prosecute,  and  that  as  a  religious  en- 
terprise. As  such  we  bring  it  before  the  churches,  and  as  such 
we  ask  for  the  pulpit  that  we  may  spread  out  its  claims.  These 
two  objects,  however,  are  perfectly  harmonious,  and  indeed  are 
but  parts  of  one  comprehensive  educational  system  which  the 
West  demands. 

BEST    METHOD    OF    COLLECTING    FUNDS. 

Some  have  doubted  the  wisdom  of  the  Society  in  making 
general  applications  for  aid,  and  have  supposed  that  its  agen- 
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cies  should  be  confined  to  eftbrts  with  individuals.  Success, 
however,  in  this  course  would  obviously  depend  very  much 
upon  the  reasons  which  dictated  it.  If  the  agents  of  the  So- 
ciety were  to  attempt  this  work  under  the  chilling  influence 
of  a  public  decision,  that  the  object  was  so  far  removed  from 
the  Church  and  the  ministry,  that  it  could  not  be  appropriately 
introduced  into  the  pulpit — ^what  motives  could  they  bring  to 
stir  the  liberality  of  religious  men  ?  and  more  than  all,  what 
heart  could  they  have  to  prosecute  the  work?  We  hazard 
nothing  in  saying,  that  every  office  and  agency  of  the  Society, 
under  such  a  state  of  things,  would  be  instantly  vacated. 

A  Society,  no  doubt,  could  for  a  time  exist  and  be  the  regu- 
lating, the  collecting  and  disbursing  agent  of  the  Churches, 
and  yet  confine  its  agencies  to  applications  to  individuals,  and 
that  on  other  grounds  than  want  of  appropriateness  to  the  pul- 
pit. But  not  to  speak  of  other  difficulties,  there  would  be  in 
the  Avay  of  such  an  arrangement — the  exhausting  labor  in- 
volved in  the  prosecution  of  agencies — the  difficulty  of  redu- 
cing the  movement  to  any  thing  like  system  and  thus  prevent- 
ing interference  with  other  objects,  and  the  impossibility  of 
creating  public  sentiment  and  general  interest  as  the  Society 
is  now  doing  by  its  numerous  appeals  from  the  pulpit,  by  an 
assignment  to  the  cause  on  the  part  of  Churches  and  ecclesi- 
astical bodies  of  a  place  and  standing  in  the  great  sisterhood  of 
benevolent  societies — by  anniversaries  and  other  public  occa- 
sions, with  their  Annual  Reports,  Discourses  and  Addresses — 
together  with  all  the  visibility  which  tends  to  keep  an  object 
before  the  Churches.  This  constitutes  the  great  process  of 
cultivation  which  not  only  calls  out  the  widow's  mite  but  pre- 
pares the  way  for  the  splendid  benefaction,  and  the  experience 
of  the  last  seven  years  abundantly  proves,  that  the  surest  way 
to  secure  the  latter  is  to  put  in  operation  a  system  of  means 
adapted  to  produce  the  former. 

The  Society,  therefore,  cannot  dispense  with  either  method 
of  securing  aid.  By  its  annual  benefactions  it  can  bring  a 
given  institution  to  a  point  where,  by  the  promise  of  a  definite 
amount  it  can  call  forth  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  at  the  West, 
and  give  a  stimulus  to  western  effort  which  shall  speedily 
place  the  institution  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  further  aid 
from  the  East — and  a  position,  which  by  one  process  alone, 
it  might  have  required  a  long  series  of  years  to  reach — and  in 
such  cases  it  is  easy  to  bring  into  full  play  individual  prefer- 
ences for  particular  institutions,  and  stimulate  these  preferences 
even  by  the  certain  expectation  of  accomplishing  at  a  single 
stroke,  a  work  that  shall  be  felt  through  all  coming  time. 
These  splendid  benefactions  are  beginning  to  multiply,  and  are 
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giving  great  efficiency  to  the  operations  of  the  Society.  Our 
last  Report  made  mention  of  $10,000  contributed  by  a  single 
Church  to  Wabash  College,  and  $7,710  contributed  by  another 
to  Western  Reserve  College,  as  a  part  of  the  $25,000  in  view  of 
which  that  institution  agreed  to  relinquish  all  further  claim 
upon  the  Society  and  leave  the  Eastern  field.  A  few  years 
since  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society  endowed  a  Professor- 
ship in  Beloit  College  by  a  donation  of  lands  valued  at  $10,000. 
The  past  year  has  been  distinguished  by  similar  donations,  as 
will  appear  in  subsequent  parts  of  this  Report. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

General  Receij)fs.  From  the  Treasurer's  account  (audited 
by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.,  of  New  York  city)  it  appears  that  the  ba- 
lance m  the  Treasury  by  the  last  Report  was  $289  08,  and  the 
amount  received  during  the  year  $17,623  31.  This  includes 
the  amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  announced  in  our 
last  Report  as  having  been  formed  with  the  Central  Education 
Society  at  New- York,  and  the  Western  Education  Society  at  Au- 
burn, by  which  joint  collections  should  be  made  on  their 
respective  fields  under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,  and  divided 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  therein  stated. 

Special  Donations.  The  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier  of  Geneva,  N. 
Y.,  has  founded  a  Professorship  in  Beloit  College  by  a  dona- 
tion of  $10,000 — and  a  donation  of  five  thousand  acres  of  land, 
valued  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  (at  least)  at  $10,000,  has 
been  made  to  the  same  institution  by  Mrs.  S.  W.  Hale,  of 
Newburyport,  Mass.  Subscriptions  to  the  amount  of  $7,000 
have  also  been  obtained  for  the  special  benefit  of  Marietta  Col- 
lege as  a  part  of  $18,000,  which  the  Society  has  attempted  to 
secure  for  that  institution,  on  the  ground  of  a  declaration  from 
the  Trustees  that  this  amount  would  enable  the  College  to  sus- 
tain itself,  without  further  aid  from  the  Society  or  application 
on  the  Eastern  field.  In  the  various  forms  above  specified, 
therefore,  this  field  has  produced  during  the  year  a  total  of 
$44,623  31. 

The  policy  of  the  Board  in  reference  to  the  disbursement 
of  the  general  receipts  of  the  Society  has  undergone  no  change. 
The  special  donations  are  applied  to  the  purposes  of  endow- 
ment, either  by  the  consent  or  the  express  direction  of  the  in- 
dividual donors.  To  secure  these,  however,  is  an  object  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  the  Society,  and  they  are  as  truly  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  results  of  its  operations  as  the  annual  col- 
lections.    The  general  receipts  of  the  Society  are  every  year 
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sensibly  diminished  by  these  donations,  but  then  there  is  a 
vastly  greater  gain  in  another  direction.  It  may  be  added  that 
through  the  stimulus  afforded  by  the  Society,  the  different  in- 
stitutions have  realized  subscriptions  on  their  own  fields  (as 
will  hereafter  appear)  to  the  amount  of  more  than  $60,000 — so 
that  the  grand  total  for  the  East  and  the  West  during  the  year, 
from  all  sources,  would  exceed  $100,000. 

There  has  been  paid  from  the  Treasury  during  the  year — 
for  salaries  of  Agents  and  expenses  connected  with  their  agen- 
cies, $3,929  83 — for  salary  and  travelling  expenses  of  Secre- 
tary, compensation  to  the  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent, 
office  rent,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  &c., 
$2,132  42— and  for  printing  Annual  Report,  Annual  Discourse, 
Addresses,  and  Circulars,  $476  28.  After  allowing  $1,848  53 
to  the  Western  Education  Society,  and  $2,181  06  to  the  Central 
Educational  Society,  the  balance  (less  $76  29  remaining  in  the 
Treasury)  has  been  disbursed  to  the  institutions  aided  by  the 
Society. 

AGENCIES    AND    UNION    EFFORTS. 

The  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  and  the  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor,  as  in 
former  years,  have  prosecuted  in  New  England  with  earnest- 
ness and  success  their  labors  as  Agent,  and  almost  everywhere 
have  found  increased  interest  and  confidence  in  the  cause.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  year  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  of  Andover, 
Mass.,  entered  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  from  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  of  education,  his  long  experience 
as  an  Agent  and  his  acceptableness  to  the  Churches,  very  much 
is  to  be  hoped  from  his  agency.  In  New- York  and  vicinity, 
and  over  the  whole  field  covered  by  the  arrangement  with  the 
Central  Education  Society,  together  with  Philadelphia,  <fcc., 
the  Agency  has  been  performed  by  the  Secretary.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year,  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham  entered  the 
service  of  the  Society  in  Western  New- York,  under  the  ar- 
rangement for  the  collection  of  funds  formed  with  the  Western 
Education  Society.  He  has  been  laboriously  engaged  in  effect- 
ing an  organization  which  shall  secure  systematic  contribu- 
tions to  the  cause. 

In  his  report  he  says : — 

"  Ten  of  the  Presbvteries  on  this  field  have  given  to  the  Education  cause  a 
definite  time  in  which'to  take  collections  for  it.  I  have  preached  on  the  sub- 
ject of  my  agency  to  64  congregations  on  the  Sabbath,  and  taken  col- 
lections in  all  of  them  excepting  two.  Only  seven  of  the  churches  on 
this  field  have  taken  collections  for  the  object,  except  where  I  have 
presented  the  cause  myself.  While  there  are  many  influences  here  to 
keep  the  Education  cause   in  the   background,  and   many  things  discou- 
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raging  to  the  Agent  —  there  are  other  influences  which  strengthen  his 
hands  and  encourage  his  heart.  1  feel  very  confident  that  the  conviction  is 
gaining  on  the  minds  of  ministers  generally,  and  on  the  more  intelligent 
laymen  in  tlie  Churches,  that  the  cause  of  Education  for  the  ministry  is  one  of 
commanding  importance  at  this  day,  and  that  to  prosecute  the  cause  success- 
fully, evangelical  Seminaries  scattered  over  the  land  are  indispensable.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  addressed  by  ministers  and  intelligent  laymen  thus — '  Your 
cause,  though  a  hard  one  to  carry  forward,  I  consider  one  of  the  first  impor- 
tance at  the  present  lime.'  That  the  cause  is  gradually  rising  in  the  estima- 
tion of  the  more  intelligent,  and  securing  a  stronger  hold  on  their  affections,  I 
cannot  doubt.  I  think  there  is  no  practicable  way  of  presenting  these  two 
kindred  objects  advantageously  to  the  Churches  al  present  except  unitedly.''^ 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hickok,  of  Auburn  Seminary,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  says  : — 

"  I  should  expect  the  amount  of  contributions  to  grow  on  steadily  for  some 
years  to  come,  before  they  reach  the  full  amount  to  which  they  may  be  per- 
manently continued.  Our  Churches  are  growing  in  wealth  and  numbers,  and 
I  hope  in  Christian  benevolence,  and  the  cause  of  education,  in  each  of  the 
departments  combined,  is  steadily  rising  in  interest,  and  their  combination  giving 
favor  and  general  approbation,  so  far  as  the  facts  in  the  case  become  intel- 
ligently apprehended.  For  my  part,  I  see  nothing  better  nor  nearly  so  well 
for  both  Societies,  as  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  present  course." 

Could  both  objects  have  everywhere  a  separate  hearing, 
the  receipts  of  the  two  would  doubtless  be  essentially  increased 
beyond  what  can  be  realized  from  the  united  presentation — 
but  then  in  view  of  the  multiplicity  of  benevolent  organiza- 
tion, such  a  hearing  seems  out  of  the  question.  The  present 
arrangement  too,  has  the  advantage  of  simplicity,  economy, 
and  scope  of  object — and  it  produces  such  a  blending  of  inte- 
rests as  is  likely  to  secure  access  to  all  Churches  possessed  of 
much  ability  to  aid,  and  thus  prove  a  wise  arrangement  for 
both  Societies.  On  the  field  of  the  Central  Education  Society 
the  experiment  of  the  past  year  has  been  decidedly  and  mu- 
tually beneficial.  On  that  of  the  Western  Education  Society 
as  much  has  been  accomplished,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
field — though  by  the  terms  of  the  arrangement,  the  pecuniary 
advantage  at  the  outset  accrues  mainly  to  that  Society.  Nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  beneficiaries  reported  by  the  American  Educa- 
tion Society  at  its  last  anniversary,  were  connected  with  the  two 
local  Societies  above  named. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  Annual  Report  and  the  Annual  Discourse, 
delivered  by  the  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D.,  there  has  been 
issued,  an  edition  of  the  masterly  address,  "  On  the  utility 
OF  Collegiate  and  Professional  Schools,"  delivered  in 
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behalf  of  the  Society,  in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  by  Profes- 
sor Edwards  A.  Park,  and  published  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra. 
The  Premium  Essay  of  Professor  N.  Porter,  of  Yale  College, 
mentioned  in  our  last  Report,  is  now  in  press.  The  design  of 
tlie  Essay  is  to  set  in  striking  contrast,  the  principles  and  spirit 
of  the  Jesuits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Puritans,  on  the 
other ;  and  to  show  that  the  Educational  Systems,  which  are 
based  on  these  principles,  must  produce  men  whose  characters 
will  be  opposed  in  almost  every  particular.  It  is  contended 
that  education  is  not  to  be  judged  solely  by  the  intellectual  train- 
ing which  it  imparts,  but  by  the  men  whom  it  sends  into  ac- 
tive life.  A  history  of  the  educational  influences,  which  were 
originated  and  sustained  by  the  Jesuits,  is  given  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  surprising  power  of  their  Institutions,  in  ar- 
resting the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  amply  illustrated. 
The  characteristics  of  the  Jesuit  and  Puritan  Institutions,  in 
this  country,  are  enumerated,  with  the  design  to  do  justice  to 
the  peculiar  excellencies  and  defects  of  each. 

The  Essay  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  question, 
whether  it  is  probable  that  these  Institutions  will  exert  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  this  country.  It  is  designed  to  be  impartial 
and  thorough,  and  to  interest  thinking  men  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  great  power  exerted  by  educational  institutions,  in 
every  country,  and  especially  in  one  like  our  own. 


ANOTHER  INSTITUTION  ESTABLISHED. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  year,  we  were  enabled  to  strike  from 
our  list  Western  Reserve  College,  as  no  longer  needing  the 
aid  of  the  Society.  From  the  following  letter  from  Prof.  Allen,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  now  the  pleasure  of  doing  the 
same,  in  reference  to  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  inform  you,  that  we  shall  not  need  to  call  upon  you 
for  aid  this  year  ;  and  we  hope,  by  the  favor  of  Providence,  to  be  able,  hence- 
forth, to  sustain  the  Institution  on  its  present  foundation,  without  foreign  aid. 
We  are  under  the  highest  obligation  to  you  and  the  friends  of  Christ,  who, 
through  you,  have  contributed  to  our  relief,  when  our  finances  were  in  an  em- 
barrassed state.  But  for  the  aid  thus  obtained,  I  see  not  how  we  could  have 
avoided  a^east  a  temporary  suspension.  The  personal  friends  of  Dr.  Beecher 
have  become  responsible  for  his  support,  and  our  income  will,  hereafter,  meet 
the  salaries  of  the  Faculty. 

I  hope  that  your  means  of  aiding  other  Institutions  will  be  increased,  not 
only  by  the  amount  given  us  heretofore,  but  by  greatly  increased  contributions 
to  your  cause.  This  must  be  the  result,  if  your  friends  have  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  the  intimate  connection  between  our  Colleges  and  every  thing  that 
promises  good  for  the  West,  Our  only  hope  for  a  supply  of  educated  min- 
isters, is  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  these  Institutions,  which  have  been 
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founded  and  su.5tained  for  this  very  orid.  The  foundations  of  all  were  laid  in 
prayer,  and  all  that  has  been  done  for  them  and  by  them,  is  the  fruit  of  faith 
in  God  and  consecration  to  his  caiise.  I  have  never  had  a  doubt  of  their  ulti- 
mate success,  and  the  trials,  severe  and  very  protracted,  through  which  they 
have  passed  or  are  passing,  have  only  confirmed  my  convictions,  that  Christ 
acknowledged  them  as  his,  and  was  preparing  tliem  to  do  a  great  work, 
throughout  the  entire  West  not  only,  but  through  the  world. 

While  in  the  Western  States,  we  count  their  sons  by  scores,  their  voices 
are  lieard,  at  this  very  day,  proclaiming  the  glad  news  of  salvation,  in  twenty 
States  of  the  Union,  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  Islands  of  the  Sea,  in  South- 
ern Asia,  China,  and  Western  Africa,  and  on  the  Mountains  of  Lebanon. — 
Blessed  is  that  man  who  has  contributed  to  give  them  termanence 
and  power  to  do  good. 

D.  H.  ALLEN. 

Walnut  Hills,  Oct.  23rd.  1850. 


MARIETTA    COLLEGE. 

This  institution  is  fast  approximating  the  position  of  W.  R. 
College  and  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  as  will  appear  from 
the  following  communication  to  the  Board,  signed  by  President 
Smith  and  Professor  Andrews  :— 

The  undersigned,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees  of  Marietta  College,  desire  to 
express  their  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  aid  furnished  them,  during  the 
past  year,  by  the  Society.  That  aid  has  been  to  the  Institution,  in  past  years, 
of  signal  service.  It  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  pay  larger  instalments  to 
the  members  of  the  Faculty ;  and  it  has  encouraged  them  in  the  prosecution 
of  their  eflforts,  to  bring  the  Institution  to  a  point  where  further  application  to 
the  Eastern  Churches  would  be  unnecessary.  It  would  give  them  the  highest 
pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  to  the  Society,  that  this  point  was  already  attained. 
But  though  some  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  endowment  of  the  Col- 
lege, it  is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  do  without  the  aid 
of  the  Society,  for  the  ensuing  year. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  in  the  spring  of  1847,  an  effort  was  commenced, 
to  raise  for  the  College  the  sum  of  $50,000.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Society, 
in  October,  1848,  one  half  of  that  sum  was  reported  as  subscribed.  Owing  to 
circumstances  which  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  repeat,  no  advance  was  made 
in  this  work  during  the  next  year.  The  undersigned  are  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  progress  since  the  last  Anniversary  of  the  Society.  In  March  last, 
the  Professorship  of  $10,000,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  our  last  report, 
was  completed;  making  $35,000  on  our  field.  This  amount,  of  which  more 
than  half  was  contributed  in  Marietta  and  Harmar,  has  not  been  raised  without 
great  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  donors.  Nearly  all  of  it  has  been  given  by 
pious  men,  who  regarded  the  existence  and  prosperity  of  the  College,  as  abso- 
lutely indispensable  to  the  progress  of  the  Kingdom  of  Christ  in  that  region. 

It  may  be  added,  that  some  friends  of  the  Institution  have  voluntarily  un- 
dertaken to  secure  a  Fund  of  ^10,000,  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  benefit 
of  the  Library,  and  that  some  $7,500  have  already  been  subscribed,  by  a  few 
individuals. 

Of  the  $7000  subscribed  at  the  East  for  the  benefit  of  this 
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College,  $2000  were  obtained  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  $5000 
in  Lee,  Mass. — Pres.  Smith  and  Prof.  Andrews  farther  say  : — 

In  the  town  of  Lee,  there  were  thirty  persons  who  contributed  in  sums 
of  fifty  dollars  and  upward,  betokening  an  unusual  appreciation  of  an  object 
which  is  generally  thought  to  be  not  well  suited  to  impress  the  great  body  of 
Christians.  Without  doubt  no  small  portion  of  this  success  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Society  to  enlighten  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  institu- 
tions of  learning,  and  the  pami>hlet  of  Dr.  Todd  was  specially  alluded  to  by 
some  of  the  contributors.  The  objections  so  commonly  heard  to  giving  to 
Western  Colleges,  have  been  urged  by  but  very  few  to  whom  application 
have  been  made  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  cause  has  been  well  spoken  of,  and  their 
best  wishes  for  its  advancement  e.xpressed  by  those  who  were  obliged  to  decline 
giving. 

The  undersigned  express  the  hope,  that  the  present  may  be  the  last 
application  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  Marietta  College  to  make  to  the  So- 
ciety. 

In  order  to  secure  this  point  $11,000,  in  addition  to  the 
amount  already  obtained,  will  be  necessary — but  we  hope  and 
trust  that  before  the  close  of  another  year,  this  sum  will  be 
supplied  by  noble-hearted  benefactors. 


ILLINOIS    COLLEGE. 

The  President  of  Illinois  College  in  presenting  the  annual 
application  for  aid  in  behalf  of  that  Institution,  says  : 

We  hope  the  Society  will  feel  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  though  our 
expenses  are  estimated  to  be  greater  tlian  for  several  years,  our  deficit  is 
less  than  we  have  ever  before  been  able  to  report  since  we  have  been  receiving 
aid  from  the  Society.     The  reason  of  this  encouraging  fact  is  the  addition 

TO   OUR    RESOURCES    OF    ,$25,000    FOR    THE    PERMANENT  ENDOWMENT    OF    THE 

College.  This  sum  has  been  raised  in  this  State,  and  an  important  portion  of 
the  field  remains  yet  to  be  canvassed.  The  Trustees  are  prosecuting  the  effort 
for  an  endowment  of  $50,000  as  fast  as  possible,  with  the  intention  of  com- 
pleting it  on  the  home  field,  if  possible,  and  at  the  earliest  practicable  day. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Synod  of  Illinois,  presented  at  the  meeting  of  that  body, 
held  on  the  7th  of  last  month,  the  following  passage  occurs  : — 

Illinois  College  is  now  in  a  more  healthy  and  vigorous  condition  than  at 
any  former  period,  and  is  evidently  deserving  as  it  receives  the  confidence  of 
the  Church.  We  e.xpress  our  gratitude  to  God  that  a  greater  number  than 
usual  of  pious  young  men  are  now  in  its  halls.  We  feel  called  upon  to  un- 
ceasingly entreat  the  great  Head  of  the  Church  to  pour  out  there  the  spirit  of 
all  grace,  that  they  maybe  prepared  by  fervent  piety  and  self-sacrifice,  for  the 
wants  of  the  age  and  the  Church.  i 
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WABASH    COLLEGE. 

"  Wabash  College,"  says  Professor  Hovey,  "  was  the  pioneer  College  of 
the  Upper  Wabash  Valley,  and  is  now  the  only  institution  of  the  kind,  not 
only  in  this  valley,  but  inthe  State  which  receives  the  special  patronage  of 
our  own  denomination.  Its  location,  healthy  and  central  to  the  beautiful  valley 
whose  name  it  bears,  possesses  many  advantages  for  extensive  and  perma- 
nent influence.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  country  destined  to  great  wealth,  and 
a  dense  population.  By  the  internal  improvements  completed,  and  in  progress, 
it  will  be  easily  accessible  from  remote  parts  of  the  State. 

"  All  we  need,  to  secure  a  wide  and  most  valuable  influence,  are  the  requisite 
means  to  sustain  the  institution,  and  to  enlarge  its  advantages  as  the  necessities 
of  the  country  require,  and  a  continuance  and  increase  of  the  devoted  spirit  of 
Christian  enterprise  with  which  it  was  founded.  The  Freshman  class  is  the 
largest  we  have  ever  had,  and  will  number  eighteen  or  twenty." 

The  Trustees  are  now  prosecuting  an  effort  in  that  State 
to  procure  the  means  to  erect  a  Chapel,  &c.,  and  about  $4,000 
have  already  been  subscribed  towards  the  object. 


KNOX    COLLEGE. 

In  the  annual  application  from  this  Institution  the  President 
says : — ■ 

The  resources  of  the  College  have  decidedly  improved  during  the  last 
year.  The  debts  have  diminished  and  the  productive  fund  increased,  so  as 
to  show  a  difference  in  favor  of  the  College  of  some  $2,000. 

Rev.  John  Waters,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College,  has  given  all  his 
Scholarship  right  to  the  College  to  begin  a  fund  to  educate  candidates  for  the 
ministry — the  value  at  present  rates  amounting  to  $1,176.  Candidates  to  be 
approved  by  the  Faculty  of  the  College. 

We  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  aid  the  Society  is  affording  us,  not 
only  by  the  help  actually  received,  but  by  the  increase  of  our  courage  and  confi- 
dence to  go  forward  in  the  erection  of  our  buildings,  which  we  hope  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  and  strenuous  exertions  to  carry  forward  without  incurring  a 
ruinous  debt.  Two  of  our  students  are  now  paying  twenty-four  dollars  a  year 
for  a  small  chamber  in  a  low-roofed  house — all  the  rooms  that  we  have  being 
filled.        N 


BELOIT   COLLEGE. 

The  Treasurer  of  Beloit  College,  in  the  renewed  appeal  in 
bhalf  of  that  Institution,  says  : — 

The  permanent  property  of  the  College  has  been  increased,  during  the 
last  year,  by  a  donation  of  $10,000,  by  Rev.  M.  P.  Squier,  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.  ; 
by  subscriptions,  in  this  region,  about  $10,000  ;  and  a  donation  of  5,000  acres 
of  land,  by  Mrs.  Hale,  of  Newburyport,  Mass.,  valued  (at  least)  at  $10,000. 
This  added  to  what  was  reported,  last  year,  makes  the  permanent  property  of 
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the  CoUeae  ^52,288.  Of  this  property,  however,  only  ahout  8-5,000  is  pro- 
ductive of  present  income,  for  the  support  of  Instructors.  Of  the  remainder, 
about  $13,000  consists  in  the  value  of  the  Building  Grounds,  Librarv,  Furni- 
ture, etc.  The  income  of  Professor  Squier's  donation,  is  secured  to  himself, 
during  life,  as  the  salary  of  his  Professorship,  in  the  Institution,  and  the  re- 
maining property  consists  chiefly  in  unproductive  wild  lands. 

The  President  of  the  College,  in  a  communication  accompanving  the 
statement  of  the  Treasurer,  says — Both  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Facul- 
ty, enter  on  this  fourth  year  of  the  College,  with  minds  impressed  more  than 
ever  with  the  importance  of  the  enterprise  they  have  undertaken,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  greatly  encouraged  to  prosecute  with  vigor,  the  hard  work  neces- 
sary to  carry  it  on  successfullv.  "^ 

The  action  of  a  College,  upon  these  several  classes,  cannot  be  expected 
to  develop  great  results  in  a  day.  The  influences  which  it  is  giving  out  are 
subtle,  and  we  cannot  trace  them  all  along  their  way. 

The  force  of  the  foregoing  considerations,  as  applied  to  our  case,  depends 
on  two  facts,  which,  though  it  may  seem  like  assumption  on  our  part  to  say  so, 
we  believe  to  be  fully  established.  The  first  is,  that  the  interest  of  Christians, 
in  the  Fellowship  of  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  Churches,  in  this  entire 
region,  is  concentrated  on  our  Institution.  This  concentration  of  interest  and 
action,  on  one  movement,  is  due  chiefly  to  the  influence  of  your  Society. 
The  other  fact  is,  that  no  other  Institution  is  likely  to  set  and  maintain  that 
standard  of  scholarship,  which,  we  believe,  the  best  interests  of  this  country  de- 
mand. At  any  rate,  we  feel  ourselves  charged  with  the  high  responsibility  of 
establishing  the  standard  of  thorough  scholarship,  and,  because  of  this,  we 
need  your  aid. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  we  urge  what  is  with  us,  even  a  chief  considera- 
*tion.  It  is  the  importance  of  connecting  with  those  Institutions  which  lead 
the  cause  of  education,  a  positive  religious  influence,  which  shall  identify 
them  with  the  whole  grand  movement  for  the  advancement  of  Christ's  King- 
dom, 


WITTENBERG   COLLEGE. 

In  the  Annual  application  for  aid,  the  President  of  this  In- 
stitution says : — 

When  this  difficult  enterprise  was  undertaken,  some  years  ago,  there 
were  but  few  men  who  had  faith  enough  to  undertake  it,  and  it  is  well,  per- 
haps, that  the  many  doubts  entertained  by  others,  as  to  its  success,  did  not 
open  the  eyes  of  these  to  the  difficulties  which  they  have  since  realized.  On 
a  review  of  the  past  history  of  the  Institution,  we  may  truly  say,  '  Hitherto,  the 
Lord  hath  helped  us.'  Year  by  year,  the  influence  which  it  was  designed  to 
exert  on  the  German  Churches  and  the  emigrant  population,  is  greatly  in- 
creasing, as  is  manifest,  in  the  number  of  young  men  who  have  been  called 
forth  from  these  sources,  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  education  in  it,  as  well  as 
those  who  have  gone  out  from  it,  into  fields  of  usefulness. 

In  addition  to  the  eighteen  who,  during  the  first  four  years  of  its  exist- 
ence, entered  the  Ministry,  from  the  Theological  Department,  we  have  again 
sent  forth  seven  young  men,  six  of  whom  have  already  taken  charge  of  desti- 
tute churches  in  different  parts  of  the  West,  and  the  seventh  has  just  been  com- 
missioned to  go  as  a  Missionary  to  India. 

This  young  brother,  of  German  parentage,  and  a  convert  from  Romanism, 
would  have  been  peculiarly  useful  in  the  West,  but  as  we  have  good  reason 
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to  believe  that  he  was  divinely  called  to  go  to  the  Heathen,  we  are  assured 
that  his  labors  there,  in  their  reflex  influence,  will  be  of  vast  importance  to 
the  Institution  and. Churches  here. 

We  have  had  156  students  in  attendance,  during  the  past  year.  The 
College  building,  which  was  indispensable  for  the  accommodation  of  young 
men  in  the  circumstances  of  those  to  whom  we  must  mainly  look  for  the  sup- 
ply of  our  German  Churches,  has,  during  the  year,  been  brought  into  a  condi- 
tion to  receive  the  students.  This  work,  which  has  required  many  sacrifices, 
and  which  we  had  to  suspend,  during  the  last  year,  from  want  of  funds,  we 
have  been  graciously  enabled  to  prosecute,  this  summer,  without  delay. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  entire  edifice,  is  about  .$22,000.  At  present, 
however,  we  will  finish  only  the  inside,  which  will  be  accomplished  in  the 
course  of  this  winter.  The  cost  of  this  part  of  the  work  will  be  about 
$18,000.  Of  this  sum  $13,000  are  already  paid,  so  that  we  need  only  $5,000 
more,  to  put  the  building  in  a  condition  to  answer  all  the  necessary  purposes 
of  the  Institution.  We  hold  notes  for  scholarships,  to  the  amount  of  $9,000, 
which  will  all  be  due  in  the  course  of  the  next  five  years.  If,  then,  we  can 
only  meet  the  demands  for  the  above-mentioned  $5,000,  during  this  winter, 
we  think  we  can  afterwards  found  the  Institution  by  the  sale  of  scholarships, 
and  monev  collected  in  our  own  Churches 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  our  institution  is 
committed  to  the  cause  of  Evangelical  religion,  the  promotion  of  the  revival  of 
vital  Godliness  which  has  prevailed  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  portions  of  the 
German  Churches.  Of  those  views  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  qualifica- 
tions necessary  for  Church  membership — of  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath, 
&.C.,  upon  which  the  salvation  of  the  German  Churches  and  the  extension  of 
the  Redeemer's  Kingdom  so  much  depend. 


FIELD    OF    THE    SOCIETY. 

This  at  present  embraces  the  four  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
lUinois  and  Wisconsin.  Although  these  States  compose  a  sec- 
tion only  of  the  West,  yet  that  section  is  one  of  peculiar  impor- 
tance, and  essentially  7nagnifies  the  work  in  which  the  Society 
is  engaged.  This  field  in  its  boundaries  on  the  north  strikes 
upon  the  great  Lakes  Erie,  Michigan,  and  Superior,  embracing 
more  than  five  hundred  miles  of  Lake  coast.  Its  eastern  and 
southern  sides  for  more  than  a  thousand  miles  are  washed  by 
the  Ohio  River,  and  its  western  side  for  nearly  the  same  dis- 
tance, by  the  Mississippi.  On  the  south  it  terminates  at  the 
junction  of  these  rivers,  and  for  some  thirteen  hundred  miles 
they  constitute  the  dividing  Une  between  this  territory  and  the 
domains  of  slavery.  Its  area  is  not  far  from  190,000  square 
miles,  and  with  some  250  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile, 
(which  is  the  mean  average  in  Belgium,  France,  England,  Hol- 
land and  Italy,)  its  population  would  exceed  46,000,000.  And 
in  view  of  its  agricultural  and  mineral  resources — its  material 
and  means  of  mannfacture — its  channels  of  trade,  (fee,  we  can- 
not donbt  its  capacity  to  sustain  such  a  population. 
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On  this  field  within  the  memory  of  some  now  living,  changes 
have  been  witnessed  which,  ordinarily,  a  series  of  centuries 
would  not  produce.  The  first  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made  in 
1788,  at  Marietta  and  during  the  same  year,  the  first  sermon 
ever  preached  to  white  men  in  that  State  was  delivered  hard 
by  the  present  site  of  Marietta  College.  Fifty  years  ago  last 
June,  a  little  band  of  pioneers  from  Connecticut,  commenced 
the  settlement  of  Hudson  by  felling  the  forest  where  Western 
Reserve  College  now  stands.  The  man  is  said  to  be  still  living 
who  saw  the  first  cellar  dug  in  Cincinnati — now  a  city  of  some 
120,000  inhabitants. 

Fifty  years  ago  there  were  less  than  5000  settlers  in  the 
State  of  Indiana.  In  Illinois  one  or  two  French  settlements 
were  commenced  as  early  as  1683 — but  the  first  Amejican  set- 
tlers arrived  there,  in  1788,  from  Kentucky.  The  first  Protes- 
tant preacher  (a  Baptist)  visited  the  State  in  the  same  year. 
Under  his  preaching  occurred  the  first  revival  of  religion  ever 
known  on  the  banks  of  the  Father  of  Waters.  Of  the  fruits  of 
this  revival  the  first  Protestant  Church  (a  Baptist)  was  formed 
in  1796,  and  with  rules  opposed  to  slavery.  The  first  common 
school  taught  in  that  State  by  an  American  was  gathered  in  1793. 
The  first  Sabbath  School  in  Illinois  was  formed  in  1819. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  the  prairie  fires  swept  over  the  spot 
where  Illinois  College  now  stands,  and  over  the  site  of  Knox 
College  as  late  as  1836.  In  1834  there  was  only  one  white  man 
in  Milwaukie — now  a  city  of  20,000  inhabitants. 

The  first  wheat  ever  committed  to  the  earth  in  Ohio  was 
sown  in  the  fall  of  1788.  The  first  mail  route  across  the  Alle- 
ganies  was  ordered  by  Congress,  in  September,  1786,  and  from 
1794  to  1798  the  mail  was  carried  from  Wheeling  to  Cincin- 
nati in  boats,  which  occupied  six  days  in  descending  and 
twelve  days  in  ascending  the  river. 

In  1802  the  first  Government  vessel  appeared  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  in  1818  the  first  steamboat,  "  The-  Walk-in-the-  Water.'^ 
In  1819  this  boat  appeared  in  trips  on  Lake  Huron.  In  1826 
the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by  the  keel 
of  a  steamboat  on  a  pleasure  trip  to  Green  Bay,  and  in  1832, 
the  first  steamboat  arrived  at  Chicago.  Previous  to  the  in- 
troduction of  steamboats  on  the  OIlio  and  Mississippi,  barges 
and  keel-boats  aflbrded  all  the  facilities  for  commercial  trans- 
portation between  Pittsburgh  and  New  Orleans.  In  addition 
to  oars  and  sails,  they  were  propelled  against  the  currents  of  those 
mighty  rivers  by  "  cordelling,"  "poling,"  "bushwhacking,"  &.c. 
The  first  steamboat  built  on  the  Western  waters  was  launch- 
ed at  Pittsburgh  in  1811,  and  as  late  as  1816,  the  practicability 
of  navigating   the  Ohio  with  steamboats   was   regarded   as 
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doubtful.  But  in  1817  a  trip  was  made  by  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising Captain  from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville  in  25  days. 
The  event  was  celebrated  by  rejoicing,  and  a  public  dinner  to 
the  darin?  individual  who  had  achieved  the  miracle. 

Railroads  are  now  beginning  to  penetrate  this  region  ui 
every  direction,  not  only  connecting  its  several  parts  with  each 
other,  but  with  the  great  sections  of  our  country.  Lines  ex- 
tending from  our  seaboard  through  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Northern  Lakes,  will  soon  bring  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi  into  close  proximity.  The  Mobile 
and  Chicago  Railroad  striking  the  territory  now  under  conside- 
tion,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  and  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  Illinois  branching  to  Chicago,  Ga- 
lena, and  Dubuque,  will  link  the  "  inland  seas"  of  the  North 
with  the  Gulf  on  the  South,  and  then  the  great  highway  of 
NATIONS  destined  soon,  no  doubt,  to  stretch  onward  to  the  Pa- 
cific, must  cross  the  Father  of  Waters  somewhere  within  the 
limits  of  our  present  field  of  operation.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
the  very  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  parallels  of  latitude  between  which  these  States  lie, 
are  most  favorable  to  physical  development  and  energy  of  cha- 
racter. Here  is  the  home  of  freedom,  and  here  will  be  wealth 
and  power,  and  irrepressible  energy.  Any  tendencies  to  ener- 
vation growing  out  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  necessaries  and  comforts  and  even  luxuries  of  life 
can  be  obtained,  may  be  effectually  counteracted  by  the  con- 
nection of  the  people  on  the  east  with  New  England,  the  home 
of  industry  and  enterprise,  and  on  the  west  with  vast  regions 
famed  for  magnificent  schemes  and  daring  adventure — and 
feeling,  as  they  will,  every  movement  of  the  great  tides  of 
business  that  will  perpetually  sweep  from  ocean  to  ocean — 
bearing  in  their  ebb  and  flow  the  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  population  of  this  section  of  the  West  has  probably 
reached  some  four  and  a  half  millions.  Each  one  of  these  four 
States  is  a  young  empire.  The  present  annual  net  money 
value  of  the  commerce  on  Lakes  Erie  and  Michigan,  is  esti- 
mated at  some  $70,000,000,  and  probably  not  less  than 
800  steamboats  ply  on  the  Western  Rivers,  driving  a  trade, 
the  net  value  of  which  exceeds  .$250,000,000.  And  all  these 
changes  have  taken  place  within  the  memory  of  numbers  still 
living — and  during  a  period  not  much  longer  than  that  often 
covered  by  the  ministry  of  a  single  individual. 

The  question  is  truly  a  momentous  one — how  these  accu- 
mulating millions  shall  be  reached  by  the  transforming  power 
of  the  Gospel — these  mighty  energies  turned  into  right  chan- 
nels, and  this  vast  wealth  consecrated  to  Christ  and  his  cause. 
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SO  that  when  this  heart  of  the  nation  beats,  its  pulsations  shall 
convey  life  to  all  the  extremities. 


ROMANISM. 

It  is  a  coincidence  perhaps  worthy  of  mention,  that  simul- 
taneously with  the  starting  of  the  idea  which  was  the  germ 
of  this  Society,  a  Pamphlet  was  issued  in  London  and  Dublin, 
entitled  a  "  Proposed  new  plan  of  a  General  Emigration  So- 
ciety— By  a  Catholic  gentleman,"  which  unfolded  a  grand 
sclieme  for  planting  Irish  Catholic  Colonies  in  the  Western 
States — one  of  the  leading  designs  of  which  was  to  render  the 
Catholic  religion  predominant  in  this  country.  The  design 
was  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  other  nations  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  Society.  The  Protestant  cause  in  America  was 
represented  as  "  weak,"  and  the  opinion  expressed  that  a  house 
so  " divided  against  itself "  could  not  "stand  long,"  while  the 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  contrary,  was  "  silently,  but  surely 
advancing."  One  example  in  proof  of  this  was  St.  Louis, 
which,  "  risen  up,  as  it  were  yesterday,  in  the  heart  of  this 
country,  now  boasts  of  more  than  30,000  inhabitants,  12,000  of 
which   are   German,   Belgian,   French   and   Irish   Catholics, 

MAINLY  ATTRACTED  BY  THE  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION  AF- 
FORDED BY  Belgian  Jesuits,  who  have  not  only  been 
the  means  of  establishing  a  magnificent  Cathedral  in  this  city, 
but  also  a  College  now  classed  so  high  in  affording  instruction, 
that  beyond  the  commendations  universally  bestowed  on  its 
internal  arrangements,  its  rules  may  be  almost  said  to  hold  out 

the  best  model  FOR  DIFFUSING  KNOWLEDGE  THROUGH- 
OUT the  West." 

At  the  same  time,  language,  like  the  following,  was  uttereu 
by  Protestant  Instructors,  toiling  on  that  field :— "  We  have 
been  pained  and  sick  at  heart.  We  have  seen  Institutions  of 
learning,  struggling  for  a  bare  existence,  which  ought  to  have 
been  full  of  life  and  vigor,  and  able  to  impart  their  own  energy 
to  all  around  them.  We  hear  men,  the  enemies  of  our  religion 
and  our  God,  sneer  at  our  weakness  and  inefficiency,  and  giv- 
ing their  time  and  strength  to  the  Catholic  Priesthood." 

So  far  as  the  success  of  Romanism  was  concerned,  this  crip- 
pled condition  of  our  Literary  Institutions  at  the  West,  was  in 
a  very  high  degree  calculated  to  excite  apprehension.  For  it 
is  well  understood,  that  the  order  of  the  Jesuits  constitutes  the 
life  and  power  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  and,  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  Jesuits  lies  in  their  Educational  Institutions. 
Just  at  this  dark  point,  however,  this  Society  rose  into  being ; 
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and  soon  aftei-  its  organization,  one  of  its  originators  used  the 
following  language  : — "  Out  of  this  movement,  if  wisely  guid- 
ed, may  spring  results  of  which  we  have  formed,  at  present, 
very  inadequate  conceptions.  Its  relations  to  the  coming  war 
of  mind,  as  to  the  Papacy  and  Puseyism,  God  only  can  see. 
But  it  looks  as  if  he  were  designing  by  it  thoi-oiighly  to  organ- 
ize his  forces  for  the  coming  war.  If  Iguatius  Loyola  and  his 
Jesuits,  by  their  educational  plans,  caused  the  power  of  the 
Devil  to  be  felt  in  every  land,  shall  it  seem  strange,  if  God 
shall  organize,  in  our  land,  an  opposing  power,  to  maintain  his 
own  cause?"  Although  the  great  Romish  scheme  above  al- 
luded to  was  never  executed  in  manner  and  form,  yet  hordes 
of  emigrants  have  since  been  poured  upon  our  shores,  beyond 
any  thing  that  was  anticipated  when  it  was  projected.  The 
Tery  announcement  of  it,  however,  had  an  influence  in  quick- 
ening Protestant  activity,  in  all  its  modes  of  operation,  at  the 
West.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  cluster  of  institu- 
tions which  this  Society  has  saved  from  ruin,  or  is  now  aid- 
ing (to  say  nothing  of  others  under  the  direction  of  Protest- 
ants), constitutes  an  educational  power,  in  comparison  with 
which  all  that  Rome  can  show  in  the  way  of  higher  institu- 
tions, on  the  same  field,  is  weakness. 

It  is  believed  that  in  instances  not  a  few,  where  danger,  real 
and  imminent  from  this  source,  has  been  averted  by  efforts 
having  their  origin  in  salutary  fears,  representations  much  to  the 
injury  of  the  Protestant  cause  have  been  made,  calculated  to 
produce  the  impression  that  the  alarm  which  aroused  Protest- 
ant zeal  was  a  false  alarm.  The  argument  seems  to  be,  "  there 
is  710W  no  formidable  enemy,  and  no  danger  ;  therefore,  none 
ever  existed."  It  was  a  sagacious  remark  of  one  whose  warn- 
ing voice,  in  reference  to  the  dangers  of  Romanism,  has  often 
sounded  through  the  nation,  that  there  was  "no  danger  from 
the  Catholics  in  the  West,  but  in  doubting  the  danger." 


WANT  OP  MINISTERS. 

The  present  exigency  of  the  Church  and  the  world,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Christian  ministry,  places  the  work  accomplished 
by  this  Society  in  an  impressive  light.  It  is  not  only  true  that 
"  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness ;"  it  is  also  all  open  to 
Christian  effort.  That  the  great  harvest  of  the  world  is  every- 
where perishing  for  the  want  of  laborers,  is  an  almost  univer- 
sally conceded  point.  The  call  for  laborers  is  borne  upon 
every  breeze  that  sweeps  from  beyond  the  ocean  and  the 
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mountains.  It  is  echoed  by  our  Missionary  Boards,  and  re- 
echoed by  Ecclesiastical  Bodies  and  the  universal  religious 
press.  So  far  as  our  own  county  is  concerned,  we  have  had, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  vast  expansion  of  territory — a  most  rapid 
increase  of  our  own  population,  and  an  unparalleled  foreign 
influx — an  organizatioii  of  society  on  a  scale  never  before  wit- 
nessed in  human  history,  and  fields  of  labor,  almost  without 
number,  laid  open  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  to  the 
denominations  which  sustain  this  Society  (to  say  nothing  of 
others),  and  whose  glory  and  power  for  good  have  ever  been 
in  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry,  for  a  long  course  of 
years  there  was  not  only  a  relative  but  an  actual  and  rapid 
diminution  of  candidates  for  the  sacred  office.  The  facts  on 
which  this  last  statement  is  based  are  floating  through  all  our 
channels  of  religious  information,  and  their  repetition  here 
might  be  useless. 

Had  the  institutions  at  the  West,  now  happily  saved  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Society,  been  sufiered  to  go  to  ruin, 
half  a  century  would  not  have  sufficed  to  repair  the  injury. 
They  are  now,  just  when  they  are  most  needed,  coming  into 
full  life,  to  do  their  part  in  the  great  work  of  enlightening  and 
saving  the  West.  They  are  not,  however,  founded  in  order  to 
meet  a  temporary  exigency  simply,  but  to  provide  from  age  to 
age  for  the  ever  recurring  wants  of  Christian  society.  We  are, 
ourselves,  now  gathering  harvests,  the  seed  time  of  which  con- 
nects with  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history  as  a  nation.  So 
the  founders  of  these  institiUions,  and  the  Directors  and  pa- 
trons of  this  Society,  have  their  eye  not  upon  the  present  only, 
but  upon  the  remotest  ages  of  Western  history.  The  influence 
which  they  exert  in  multiplying  the  number  of  young  men  at 
the  West  who  will  obtain  an  education,  and  in  increasing  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  Gospel  ministry,  were  especially 
pointed  out  in  our  Fifth  Annual  Report. 

We  deeply  regret  that,  in  connection  with  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  institutions  aided  by  the  Society,  it  is  not  in  our 
power  to  report,  as  we  did  in  some  former  years,  the  pre- 
valence of  revivals  of  religion ;  still,  in  several  of  the  institu- 
tions, interesting  cases  of  conversion  have  occurred  during  the 
year.  We  would  most  earnestly  commend  these  institutions 
to  the  prayers  of  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Society.  With- 
out the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  imparting  wisdom  to  their 
Boards  of  Trust,  a  deep  sense  of  responsibility  and  an  earnest 
religious  spirit  to  their  instructors,  converting  and  sanctifying 
grace  to  students,  they  will  inevitably  fail  of  their  high  and 
sacred  ends. 

So  far  as  this  point  is  concerned,  there  is  an  incidental 
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advantage,  of  no  little  importance,  growing  out  of  onr  present 
mode  of  operation.  An  active  Agency,  moving  constantly 
among  the  Churches,  and  spreading  out  the  claims  of  such  in- 
stitutions, is  most  happily  adapted  to  awaken  interest  in 
their  behalf  And  those  who  make  even  small  contributions, 
are  more  likely,  from  that  simple  fact,  to  pray  for  their  prospe- 
rity. Fountains  of  vast  power  they  will  be,  but  whether  of 
blessed  power,  will  depend  upon  the  influence  that  is  called 
down  upon  them  through  the  medium  of  prayer. 

The  following  extract  from  a  letter,  written  by  an  officer  in 
a  New  England  College,  just  previous  to  the  last  Concert  of 
Prayer  for  Colleges,  exhibits  a  spirit  that  is  needed  by  all  who 
instruct  in  such  institutions  : — 

"  We  rejoice  that  an  increased  interest  is  manifesting  itself  among  Chris- 
tians, in  respect  to  the  annual  fast  for  Literary  Institutions,  and  we  hope 
Christians  will  notecase  to  remember  us  when  that  day  is  past.  I  have  now 
attended  twenty-four  or  five  of  these  annual  concerts,  and  I  know  of  no  other 
time  in  the  year  when  so  deep  a  religious  impression  is  made.  It  is  a  most 
solemn  thought  that  you  are  made  the  object  of  tlie  prayers  of  the  most  devoted 
Christians  ali  over  the  land  ;  and  the  heart  that  does  not  feel  in  such  circum- 
stances would  hardly  be  moved  by  the  visible  presence  of  Jehovah.  We  be- 
seech Christians  to  be  earnest  in  our  behalf,  and  to  offer  up  their  prayers  with 
strong  crying  and  tears.  For  how  can  we  live — and  how  can  the  Churches 
afford  to  Iiave  us  live  any  longer  without  a  revival  ?" 

That  institution  was  soon  rejoicing  in  a  revival,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  hopeful  conversion  of  some  thirty  Students. 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  is  generally  little  understood  to 
how  large  an  extent  our  Churches  are  indebted  to  College  Re- 
vivals for  their  supply  of  Pastors.  From  some  investigations 
which  have  been  made,  it  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
hopeful  conversions  among  the  graduates  of  the  Colleges  aided 
by  the  Society,  is  full  one-half  of  the  whole  number  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry.  It  would  not  follow  from 
this,  however,  that  one-half  of  the  latter  number  was  actually 
composed  of  those  particular  individuals.  The  number  of 
hopeful  conversions  in  all  departments  of  these  several  institu- 
tions, is  probably  twofold  greater  than  the  whole  number  of 
graduates  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  ministry. 

"  Besides  those  whom  we  have  graduated,"  says  the  President  of  the 
Illinois  College,  "  we  have  had  connected  with  the  College,  mostly  with  its 
preparatory  department,  in  the  course  of  its  past  history,  probably  not  less  than 
seven  hundred  youth.  Of  these  no  accurate  account  can  be  given.  Many  of 
them  have  become,  in  various  religious  denominations.  Ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
Bome  of  whom  have  attained  to  distinguished  influence  and  usefulness.  One 
of  them  was  for  some  time  a  Chaplain  of  Congress,  and  is  now  a  much  ad- 
mired and  beloved  Minister  of  Christ.  Another,  many  years  ago  deceased, 
was  one  of  the  brightest  hghts  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
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State.  Others  of  our  students,  who  did  not  graduate,  are  influential  Lawyers 
and  Physicians,  and  highly  respected  and  useful  teachers  of  schools.  Among' 
thein  are  very  many,  who,  during  their  residence  at  the  College,  were  hope- 
fully converted  to  God,  and  have  ever  since  been  substantial,  consistent,  and 
influential  religious  men  in  the  various  Christian  denominations." 

The  records  of  other  Western  Colleges  would  reveal  similar 
facts.  About  one-fourth  of  all  the  alumni  of  Williams  College 
who  entered  the  ministry  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
were  converted  while  in  College.  The  same  is  true  of  more 
than  one-fourth  of  all  the  alumni  of  Dartmouth  College  who 
entered  the  ministry  from  29  classes,  commencing  with  lSt)9, 
Rev.  Joshua  Bates,  D.  D.,  late  President  of  Middlebury  College, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  on  this  subject  says  : — "  In  casting  my 
eye  over  the  catalogue,  I  find  that  only  about  one-fifth  of  the 
graduates  durmg  my  connection  with  the  institution,  who  be- 
came ministers,  were  considered  as  fruits  of  the  revivals  in  Col- 
lege. But  there  were  many  hopeful  converts  in  those  revivals 
who  did  not  become  ministers,  many  of  whom,  I  trust,  carried 
a  religious  influence  into  other  professions  and  pursuits.  Be- 
sides, I  believe  the  proportion  was  larger  among  the  earlier 
classes  before  the  Education  Society  sent  large  numbers,  as  it 
did  during  my  connection  with  the  College,  into  every  class."' 

It  has  been  stated,  on  apparently  good  authority,  that  dining 
the  first  twenty-five  years  of  the  existence  of  this  institution, 
every  class  but  one  was  permitted  to  share  in  a  religious 
awakening,  and  that  some  classes  received  three  or  four  such 
visits  of  mercy  while  in  College.  It  is  also  given  as  a  most 
remarkable  fact,  that  six  members  of  the  class  above  alluded  to 
were  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
soon  after  leaving  College.  Many  of  the  graduates  of  this  in- 
stitution, it  is  said,  observe  the  hour  from  8  to  9  o'clock  on 
Sabbath  morning,  as  a  time  of  special  prayer  on  behalf  of 
their  Alma  Mater,  that  God  would  pour  out  his  Spirit  on  the  Col- 
lege, and  call  young  men  from  among  its  students  to  the  work 
of  the  ministry. 


DURATION   OP   THE    SOCIETY. 

The  question  has  sometimes  been  asked.  Whether  the  So- 
ciety is  to  be  fermanentl  In  reply  to  this,  the  Directors  have 
only  to  say,  that  they  would  be  the  first  to  move  for  its  disso- 
lution whenever  the  providence  of  God  should  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  it  was  no  longer  demanded.  The  constitution 
imposes  a  limitation  as  to  the  kind  of  institutions  to  be  aided, 
but  none  whatever  as  to  their  number.     All  this  is  left  to  the 
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discretion  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  the  assistance  afford- 
ed is  to  be  rendered  in  such  manner  and  so  long  only,  as  in 
their  judgment  the  exigencies  of  the  institutions  may  demand. 
When  the  time  shall  arrive  that  there  are  no  institutions  whose 
exigencies  demand  assistance,  the  Society  of  course  will  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  all  reason  for  its  continued  existence  will 
cease.  Or  the  same  rasult  will  follow,  if  better  methods  of 
affording  assistance  than  the  Society  offers  shall  hereafter  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  whole  question  therefore,  in  respect  to 
the  permanency  of  the  Society,  ought  to  turn  on  two  points, 
viz. :  1,  Whether  there  will  be  a  succession  of  institutions  at 
the  West,  whose  exigencies  will  demand  assistance  ;  and  2, 
Whether  the  Society  affords  the  best  method  of  furnishing  this 
assistance. 

Indeed,  the  real  necessity  of  any  or  all  of  our  benevolent 
organizations,  hinges  upon  similar  points.  If  the  Sandwich 
Islands  should  assume  the  support  of  their  own  missions, 
the  American  Board  might  dissolve,  were  there  no  other 
needy  sections  of  the  Jieathen  world.  The  demand  for  its 
perpetuity  will  depend  upon  the  continuance  of  such  sections. 
The  American  Home  Missionary  Society  is  rendered  perma- 
nent, not  by  granting  perpetual  aid  to  a  given  number  of 
churches,  but  to  a  succession  of  those  which  are  needy.  No 
one  can  doubt  that  in  process  of  time,  and  even  sj)eedily,  given 
districts  of  the  West  will  reach  a  condition  of  independence, 
in  respect  to  the  support  of  indigent  young  men  having  the 
9ninistry  in  view,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  churches  and  col- 
leges. In  consequence  of  $25,000  received  through  the  Soci- 
ety, Western  Reserve  College  a  year  since  relinquished  all 
further  claim  upon  it.  and  left  the  Eastern  field.  And  is  New 
England  for  an  indefinite  period  to  send  money  to  the  Western 
Reserve  to  sustain  indigent  students  7 

But  the  moment  that  section  is  able  to  provide  for  its  own 
young  men,  the  main  reason  for  any  educational  machinery 
without  itself  vanishes.  Indeed  it  wholly  vanishes,  unless  it 
be  necessary  to  link  different  sections  of  the  country  together 
which  are  more  than  able  to  provide  for  their  own  wants,  in 
order  to  pour  a  common  tid)  of  benevolence  upon  some  distant 
and  needy  district.  California  and  Oregon  would  stand  in  no 
need  of  the  Eastern  States  simply  to  manage  their  educational 
machinery. 

In  the  same  way,  if  this  Society  has  any  thing  like  a  pro- 
longed existence,  it  will  be  in  consequence  of  rendering  aid  to 
a  succession  of  needy  institutions.  It  commenced  operations 
by  receiving  five  such  upon  its  list.  Western  Reserve  College 
and  Lane  Theological  Seminary  have  relinquished  all  further 
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claims,  and  been  stricken  off.  Three  institutions  have  been 
added  to  the  original  list,  so  that  the  number  is  now  greater  by 
one  than  it  was  seven  years  since.  Any  one  would  do  very 
much  towards  settling  this  question  of  permanency,  who  could 
tell  us  liow  many  new  States  are  to  be  carved  out  of  our  vast 
domain  during  the  next  twenty-five  or  fifty  years — by  how 
many  tens  of  millions  the  population  of  the  West  is  to  be  in- 
creased during  this  period — whether  the  overwhelming  tide  of 
foreign  immigration  now  setting  in  from  some  twenty  different 
nations  of  the  old  world,  is  to  continue  uninterrupted  in  its  flow 
— what  is  the  prospect  in  reference  to  the  extension  of  the  do- 
main of  ignorance — how  far  Jesuits  are  likely  to  multiply  their 
institutions  and  become  the  educators  of  Western  youth — and 
how  rapid  will  be  the  multiplication  of  churches  demanding 
pastors. 

We  have  seen  what  wondrous  changes — within  the  me- 
mory of  those  now  living — have  been  witnessed  on  the  field  at 
present  occupied  by  the  Society.  But  changes  far  more  won- 
derful have  occurred  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  One  short 
year  gave  to  California  a  "  commercial  importance  but  little 
inferior  to  that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  old  (States."  She 
passed  her  minority  "  at  a  single  bound."  And  now  we  have 
six  Territories,  viz.  : — Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Indian  and  New  Mexico.  From  these  Territories,  or  portions 
of  them,  we  shall  probably  have  at  least  six  additional  States 
before  the  six  institutions  now  on  our  list  can  all  be  put  in  a 
condition  to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  Society. 

And  then  there  is  Iowa  yet  unprovided  for,  and  an  earnest  ap- 
peal for  aid  from  Germans  in  Missouri  is  now  before  the  Board. 
We  cannot  expect  that  the  scenes  of  California  will  be  re- 
enacted  ;  but  then,  in  every  direction  over  the  vast  regions 
covered  by  these  Territories,  settlements,  and  villages,  and 
cities  will  multiply,  creating  intellectual  and  moral  wants  on  a 
boundless  scale.  Each  State  will  be  an  organization  complete 
in  itself,  with  its  constitution  and  laws  and  the  whole  machine- 
ry of  government,  and  must  have  its  common  school  sys- 
tem and  its  academies.  Will  it  do  for  the  College,  "  the  illu- 
minating centre,"  the  "heart"  of  the  system,  to  be  one,  two,  or 
three  thousand  miles  distant?  AVell  has  it  been  said,  "there 
must  be  permanent  institutions  inhering  in  society  itself,  that 
shall,  from  age  to  age,  distd  constantly  life  and  light  into  the 
fountains  of  its  thought.  Its  well-spring  of  life  must  gush  from 
its  own  soil." 

The  tendency  to  the  undue  miiltiplication  of  Colleges  at 
the  West  is  notorious,  and  by  none  moie  deplored  than  by  the 
members  of  this  Board.     The  whole  influence  of  the  Society 
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has  been  to  terminate  the  day  of  College  building,  having  its 
origin  in  the  pecuniary  interest  of  individuals  or  localities — and 
to  place  every  movement,  having  such  an  object  in  view,  upon 
a  broader  scale.  An  influence  calculated  to  produce  this  re- 
sult, goes  out  in  advance  of  all  negotiations  with  institutions, 
and  all  pledges  of  aid.  The  power  of  the  Society  for  good  in 
this  respect  will  obviously  depend  very  much  upon  the  degree 
of  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  the  Churches,  Multitudes  in 
the  Eastern  States  are  little  aware,  how  much  they  have  been 
indebted  to  the  existence  of  the  Society  for  their  freedom  from 
solicitations  in  behalf  of  such  institutions  during  the  last  seven 
years.  The  list  of  worthless  enterprises  which  have  been  shut 
■off  through  its  influence  has  not  been  small. 

But  we  may  curtail  the  number  till  we  have  brought  it 
rigidly  within  the  demands  of  the  West,  and  the  work  will  still 
have  an  opj)ressive  magnitude.  The  constantly  increasing  facil- 
ities for  travel,  which  are  bringing  the  extremities  of  the  nation 
into  proximity,  and  making  distant  points  easily  accessible,  are 
no  doubt  working  an  important  revolution.  But  who  would 
think  of  adopting  it  as  an  unerring  rule,  that  the  multiplication 
of  institutions  of  learning  should  be  inversely  as  the  increase  of 
facilities  for  travels  This  would  make  sad  work  with  New 
England  Colleges.  Cover  the  whole  land  with  a  network  of 
Railroads,  and  give  each  road  the  speed  of  the  Telegraph  ;  and 
there  would  still  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  pupils  which  any 
one  teacher  could  instruct,  and  also  to  the  number  wiiich  it 
would  be  best  to  have  congregated  in  a  single  institution^ — ^to 
say  nothing  of  the  increased  facilities  for  self-support  enjoyed 
by  having  them  scattered  at  various  points.  Nor  could  the 
nation  be  so  transmuted  into  one  vast  connnunity  of  socialists 
that  all  local  peculiarities,  local  interests  and  wants  would  be 
annihilated,  and  thus  the  necessity  for  local  institutions  done 
away.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  must  be  a  continued 
succession  of  institutions  at  the  West,  whose  "  exigencies"  will 
demand  assistance. 

We  come  now  to  the  other  point  on  which  this  question  of 
permanency  hinges,  viz. :  Whether  the  Society  furnisLjs  the 
best  method  of  affording  this  assistance  ?  The  most  obvious 
benefits  resulting  from  an  organization  are — 1st,  The  security 
furnished  to  the  Churches  against  the  support  of  worthless  or 
needless  institutions  ;  and  2nd,  A  simplification  which  prevents 
the  distraction  caused  by  multiplied  applications  in  behalf  of 
the  same  general  object.  The  security  furnished  to  the 
Churches  would  obviously  depend  on  the  capacity  of  the  Board, 
the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  information  at  its  command, 
and  the  fidelity  with  which  that  mformation  should  be  used. 
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While  we  lay  no  claim  to  infallibility^  we  may  at  least  be  al- 
lowed to  say,  that  the  information  in  possession  of  the  Board 
has  generally  been  ample  and  accurate,  and  collected  with 
great  care  ;  that  the  sessions  of  the  Board  have  been  frequent 
and  protracted  ;  that  the  Directors,  i?i  their  own  proper  capor 
city  as  a  Board,  have  investigated  and  decided,  and  that  their 
investigations  have  been  conducted  under  a  most  solemn-- 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  in  the  belief  that  great  and  precious 
interests  were  committed  to  their  trust.  These  investigations,, 
ia  reference  to  some  particular  cases,  have  been  continued  for 
years  before  a  final  decision  was  reached. 


SIMPLIFICATION    OF    MACHINERY. 

The  benefits  derived  through  the  Society  from  a  simplifica- 
tion of  machinery,  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  number  of 
applications  for  aid  which  would  be  likely  to  come  before  the 
Churches.  Where  only  one  institution  is  founded  in  the 
space  of  two  generations,  or  even  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,. 
there  is  no  need  of  a  general  Society  in  order  to  secure  such, 
simplification.  Between  the  founding  of  Harvard  University 
and  Yale  College  there  was  an  interval  of  62  years,  and  be- 
tween that  of  Yale  and  Dartmouth  69  years,  and  between  that 
of  Dartmouth  and  Bovvdoin  25  years. 

But  we  live  in  different  times.  Nearly  one  hundred  in- 
stitutions, called  Colleges,  have  sprung  into  being  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  present  century.  The  oldest  of  those  which 
have  been  aided  by  the  Society — Western  Reserve  College — 
has  not  yet  existed  twenty-five  years.  And  during  the  next 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years,  there  may  even  be  a  more  rapid  nuil- 
tiplication.  Intelligence  in  reference  to  our  vast  Western  do- 
main has  gone  out  upon  the  four  winds,  and  the  tides  of  emi- 
gi'ation,  from  almost  every  point  of  the  compass,  are  in  motion 
and  cannot  be  tin-ned  back.  They  cross  deserts,  rush  over 
mountain  barriers,  and  spread  out  upon  every  plain.  We  are 
not  apt  to  consider  how  nearly  the  map  of  the  world  is  filled 
up,  especiall}-  those  portions  wliich  are  most  favorable  to  dense 
population,  and  the  highest  stages  of  civilization.  Such  a  field 
will  never  again  be  opened  to  Clirislian  effort  in  the  history  of 
our  Globe.     This  is  the  seed  time  for  generations  to  come. 

If,  therefore,  the  Churches  which  sustain  this  Society  ne- 
glect to  prosecute  in  some  form  over  that  entire  field,  the 
work  in  which  it  is  now  engaged,  they  will  fail  to  enter  some 
of  the  most  effectual  doors  of  usefulness  ever  opened  to  Chris- 
tian effort.     And  unless  there  be  shown  a  more  excellent  way 
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of  accomplishing  this  work  than  tlie  Society  presents,  we  are 
urged  by  considerations  of  the  most  weighty  character  to  give 
the  utmost  practicable  vigor  to  its  movements.  Representa- 
tives of  like  faith  and  order  with  these  Churches,  as  to  mere 
numbers,  are  in  a  feeble  minority  in  the  West,  but  through  edu- 
cational institutions  they  can  wield  a  power  for  good,  possessed 
by  no  other  body  of  men.  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  they 
began  to  plant  these  "  trees  of  centuries,"  whose  fruit  now 
shakes  like  Lebanon.  They  have  been  the  leaders  in  this 
work  in  every  successive  stage  of  our  history,  and  shall  the  first 
become  last  just  when  God,  in  his  providence,  is  opening  a  field 
of  unparalleled  interest  for  the  exercise  of  their  peculiar  voca- 
tion ?  Here,  under  God,  their  great  strength  lies,  and  as  well 
might  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  as  a  nation,  neglect  her  navy 
and  leave  her  ships  to  decay  in  her  ports,  as  the  Puritan 
Churches  neglect  to  put  forth  this  great  strength  throughout 
that  vast  domain. 

Were  the  machinery  of  this  Society  plied  with  its  utmost 
energy  for  a  series  of  years — the  limit  of  which  we  will  not 
now  attempt  to  fix — we  should  probably  be  unable  to  clear 
our  docket  of  institutions.  The  real  and  principal  ground  of 
fear  is  that  the  existence  of  the  Society  will  be  unnecessarily 
PROLONGED  by  the  want  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  objects, 
and  consequent  apathy  in  the  Churches.  It  has  now  been 
in  operation  for  seven  years,  and  yet  but  two  institutions  have 
been  placed  in  a  position  to  dispense  with  its  aid,  while  the 
larger  portion  of  the  Continent  stretches  between  them  and  the 
Pacific. 

But  around  and  over  that  vast  territory,  commerce  is  only 
just  entering  upon  her  gigantic  enterprises,  whose  influence  is 
destined,  with  electric  power,  to  pervade  all  those  mighty 
States  which  are  bursting  in  such  rapid  succession  into  full 
organic  life.  No  one  doubts  that  God  is  theie  opening  some 
wondrous  "  seal"  in  the  book  of  his  Providence,  and  He  seems 
to  be  saying  to  the  world,  "  come  and  see  !"  To  his  people 
in  this  land  his  voice  is,  "as  it  were,  the  noise  of  thunder." 
Let  us^  therefore,  gather  there,  and  look  on  and  study  these 
amazing  developments,  and  then  decide  the  question  in  refe- 
rence to  the  importance,  the  urgency,  and  the  continuance 
of  our  work. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DONATIONS 


Received,  since  the  last  Report,  including  those  upon  the  fields  of  the  Western  Edncation  Society, 
and  tha  Central  American  Education  Society— the  latter  being  equaOy  divided  between  the  two  So- 
eietiei,  unless  otherwise  designated  ky  the  doBors. 


Ashby ,  Mass ^32  ^q 

Andover,  Mass.,  Snnth  See 87  75 

f^hapel  Congregation, 
of  which  5STO  by  an  individual  to 
cons.     Professor    J.   Emerson,      of 

Beloii  College,  L.  M 67  46 

Ac  worth.  N.  H 15  90 

Aabarn.  Mass g  05 

Afcington,  do.,  Ut  ch.  of  which  $30  to 

cons.  Gen.,  B.  King,  L.  M 42  25 

2nd   ch '.'.'..'.       50  63 

Amcsbnry  and  Salisburv  Mills,   Mass., 

to  cons.  Rev.  Rufns'  King,  L.  M . . .       30  00 
Capt.  James 

Horton ]0  00 

Albion,  NY 22  44 

Auburn.    "    1st  Pres  Ch 77  fin 

"   2nd  •'     ■'    in  30 

"        "   Rev.   Prof.  Hickok 20  00 

Aurora,    "    ]7  30 

"   Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  H 30  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y  ,  1st  Pres.  Ch  .  .See  En- 
dowment Fund.  p.  45 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2nd  Ch..  Rev.  Dr. 
Spencer's,  for  Central  Amer  Educa- 
tion Society ]01  74 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3rd  Ch .'..'.       35  12 

"  "       PIvmonth  (Cong.)  Ch.     2.57  9R 

Bridgewater,  Mass.,  Jst  Ch 14  86 

South  Ch ]4  77 

Bedford,  N.  H 13  00 

Bloomfield,  N.  J 57  02 

Brookline,  Mass  ,  Harvard  Soc 71  .55 

Beverly,        "      Dane-st  ,  Soc 51  08 

"       Washington-st  .     Soc, 
in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  Geo.  T.  Dole 

L  M 22  57 

Belleville,  Mass.,  Mrs.  Mary  Greenleaf, 
to  cons   Rev.  .John  E.  Emerson  and 

Rer.  Thomas  Foster.  L.  M's 60  00 

Boston,  Mass.,  Mount  Vernon  Ch 284  57 

Central    Ch 201   19 

Old  South  Ch 162  50 

Park-st.      •'  I.i4  31 

"  »'        Esse-x-st.    '•   48  no 

"  "        T.R.Marvin 5  00 

Boscawen,  N.  H 20  (lO 

Bristol,  Ct 50  25 

Braintree,  Mass.,  IstCh  ,  to  cons.  Rev. 

R.  S  Siorrs,  D.  D.,  L.  M 40  50 

Brattleboro,  Vt  ,  10  cons  Rev.  A.  Hunt- 
ington, Clapp.  L.  M 31  50 

Birmingham.  Ct 18  00 

Barre  Centre,  N.  Y 12  40 

Binghampton,  N  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.,  of  which 
$30  to  cons.  Rev.  John  Humphrey,  a 

L.  M 57  87 

Bingkamplon,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  P  Lock- 
wood  and  Mrs  Lockwood,  in  part 
to  cons.  Rev  P.  Lockwood,  a  L. 
M. 10  00 


Binghamton.   N.Y.Cong.  Ch 17  23 

Pel'ona,  N.  Y 30  00 

Batavia,     "    34  95 

Brishton,  "    19  81 

Brockport,  "  to  cons.  Rev.  Augustus  W 

Cowles  a   L.  M 30  00 

BrockfMjrt,  N.  Y.,  Hollister  Lathrop,  to 

cons    himself  a    L.  M 30  00 

Buffalo, N.  Y.  See  Endowment  Fund,  p. 
46 

"        '■        By  Professor  Hopkins..  10  00 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Ist  Ch 80  45 

"        WiuthropSoc Ill  16 

Clinlonville        "         19  00 

Chicopee  Falls,  "         ".'. . . .  1135 

Caiianclaigua,  N.  Y.,  Cong   Ch 41  28 

Carbondale,  Penn 24  00 

Chester,  N   H 25  40 

Chicopee.  Mass 10  49 

Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  Soc.  of  Rev.  W. 

A.  Stearns 68  59 

Chap'in,  Conn 7  25 

Cheshire      "     to  cons.  Rev.  D.  S.  Rod- 

mnn,  L.  .M 33  08 

Cheshire,  Conn.,  VVm.  Law,  to  cons.  W. 

Law.  Jr  ,L.  M 30  00 

Connecticut,  S.W.B.,  for  Beloit  College  30  00 

Cambridge.   Mass.,  1st  Ch 70  65 

Conway,  Mass.,  for  Wittenberg  College. 

of  which  .S'.lO   to  cons.  Rev  Samuel 

Harris  Edmund  Burke  and  Rufus  R. 

Graves,  Life  Members 129  46 

Collected  by  F.  W.  Conrad 87  OC 

Cabotsville.  Mass 21  00 

Cambria,   N.    Y..     Josiah    Scovill  $5; 

Thos.Scovill$3 8  00 

Candor,  N .  Y 27  00 

"        "     A.    Hart.   Esq.,    10  cons. 

Rev.  Edwin  Benedict,  L.  M 30  00 

Cayuga.  N.  Y.,  J.  Daniels.  $5;  H.  Wil- 

lard  SIO  ;   Coll.  $.i  36 20  36 

Clarkson,  N.  Y.,  in   part  to  cons.  Rev. 

Reuben  S.  Goodwin,  L.  M 13  50 

Clarence.  iV.Y 7  78 

Conrtlandville,N.Y 8  25 

Clyde,                •   "    11  25 

Coventry              "    1st  Cong  Ch 10  38 

"  2nd   •■        " 16  71 

"  Mrs.  E.   A   Hovt.  in 

part  to  cons.  James  Phillips  Hoyt, 

L  M 5  00 

Darien.Conn 13  75 

Dorchester,  Mass 14  00 

Deep  River.  Conn 29  00 

Derry,  N.  H.,  Soc.  of  Rev.  Mr.  Day 20  02 

"          "        E.L.Parker.  22  14 

Danvers  Plains,  Mass 13  86 

"     18  00 

Dalton,                  "     (i  00 

Danbury,  Conn 56  36 

Dracut,  Mass.,  Coll 11  25 
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"  "  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  G.  W. 

Thompson,  L.  M 10  00 

"  "      in  part  to  cons.  Dea.  S. 

Worcester  L.M.  $10;  J.Ames,$2; 

Geo.  Taylor,  $3 

Derby,  Conn 

Deerfield,  Mass 

Dedham,       •'     1st  Ch 

Durliani,  N.   H.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Alvan 

Tobev,L.  M 

Dansville,  N.  Y.,   1st  Pres.  Ch 

"  "        2nd        "     

Essex  Conn 

"         Capt.  Cliamplin,  $20  in  part 
to  cons.   John    H.   and  Charles   C. 

Champlin,  L.  M's 

Essex,  Ma~s 

Enfield.  Cnnn.,to  cons.  Rev.  F.  L.  Rob- 
bins,  L  M 

Elizabethtown.  N.  J.,  R.  T.  Haynes,... 

East  Boston,  Mass.,  Maverick  Soc 

Enfield,  Mass.  Benevolent  Society 

East  Rando'ph 

East  Blnomfield,  N.  Y 

EasiPalmvra,  "   

Elbridge,  '  "    

Elraira,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.,  of  which  $30 
to  cons.  Reverend  Joseph  L.   Riggs, 

L.  M 

Elmira,  N.  Y.,  H.  D.  Treadwell,  in  part 

to  cons,  himself,  L.  M 

Elmira,  N .  Y  .  S.  Benjamin,  $10  ;  Cong. 

Ch,  $2  13 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  in  part 

Francestown,  N.  H.  ]st  Ch.  to  cons.  Mrs. 

McGee   L.   M 

"  "     H.Briekett 

Foxborough,  Mass.  of  which  30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Wm    Barnes  L.  M 

Fairhaven,  Conn 

Freedom  Plains,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch 

Franklin,  Mass 

Franiinj;liam.  ''   

Fowlersville,  N.  Y 

Falmouth,  Mass 

Fairport,  N.  Y 

Fredonia,    "     

Greenwich,  Ct.,  2nd  Ch 

Groton,  Mass 

Grafton,     "    

Groveland.  "   in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  Gar- 
diner B.Perry  L  M 

Great  Barrini;t"n,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

James  Aiken  L.  M 

Greenfield.  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  George 

Partridge  L.  M 

Guilford,  Ct.   1st  Ch 

Geneseo,  N  Y 

Geneva,       ''      Pres.  Ch 

"  "      H.  H.  Seelye,  Esq 

"  "      Ladies' Ed.  Soc 

Genoa,  (Xorthville)  N.  Y 

Gorham,  NY 

Green ,        •'      

Hubbardston.  Mass 

Hatfield,  "     

Hadley,  "     1st  Ch 

"  "     2nd  ■'    a  friend,. . .. 

Haddam,  Ct ,  1st  Ch 

Hartford,  Ct.  See  endowment  fund  p.  47 

IstCh 

Hartfort,  Ct.,Norih  Soc 

••     4lhCh 

Holland  Patent,  N.  Y 

Haverhill   Mass, of  which  $30  by  David 
Marsh,  to  constitute  himself  a  L.  M. 

Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  Cong.  Ch 

Hinsdale,  Mass 


25  on 

28  .50 

10  00 

49  18 

30  00 

8  78 

14  7.S 

32  75 

20  on 

25  50 

3n  00 

25  on 

28  66 

100  00 

46  18 

33  33 

8  00 

15  00 

45  31 

10  00 

10  1Q 

20  50 

30  00 
54  00 

40  00 
25  72 

0  0(1 

58  on 

44  6-1 
23  0.J 

21  27 

14  3.T 
17  01) 

]82  00 
40  7(1 

34  00 

15  26 
23  25 

6  00 

35  70 

16  74 
34  58 
83  J6 

100  0(1 

43  Oil 

38  86 

5  0(1 

5  00 
14  Oil 

45  511 
25  0(1 

.  ]  on 

6  00 


40  00 

110  00 

14  17 

13  77 

35  on 

9  :t:t 

14  00 

Higganum,   Conn.,  individuals  of  Cong. 
Soc.  to  cnns.  Rev.  James  Noyes  L.M. 

Hanover,  N.  J.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 

Halifax,  Mass.  a  friend, 

Hiimmondsport,  N.  Y 

Homer,  ''      

Jacob  M.  Schermerhorn  to  cons,  him- 
self L.M 

Holley.N.  Y 

Huron,     "      

Jordim,    "     

Kensington,  Conn 

Know!esville,  N.  Y 

Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  individuals 

Lowell,  "        John  St.  Church. . 

Lawrence,  "  

Lee.  Mass.  (See  endowment  fund  p.  47.) 

Leicester,    Mass 

Londonderry,  N.  H.,  for  Wittenberg  Col- 
lege to  cnns.  Charles  Hurd,  Esq   L.  M. 

Lloyd,  N.  Y 

Lancaster  City,  Penn.,  Lutheran  Ch.  to 

cons.  Rev.  J.  Baker,  D.K  ,  L.  M 

LeLanon,  Conn.,  Goshen  Parish,  $9  83  ; 

E.xeter  Soc.  $7  50 

Lima,  NY 

Lewiston.  "   W.  Fitch,  $5;   R.   Ayers, 

$5  for  Beloit  College 

Livonia.  N.  Y 

Lockport,     "     

"  "    Cong. Church 

Lyons,        "     

Meredith  Bridge,  N .  H 

Medford,  Mass 

Marblehead,  "  Of  which  $90  by  Mrs. 
Wra  Reed,  Miss  Hannah  Hooper,  and 
Miss  Anna  H.  Dana,  to  cons,  them- 
selves L.  M's 

Millbrd,   Mass.,    balance   $2  ;     Miss  L. 

Jones,  $5 

.Melhuen,  Mass.,  of  which  $li(l  to  cons. 
John  C.  Davis,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Phil- 
lips, L.  M's 

Mansfield,  Conn.,  two  friends 

i\l  ai  Iborough,  Mass.,  a  friend, 

Monson,  "     Individuals 

iMilbury,  "     1st  Ch 

"    2ndCh 

Marshall,  N.  Y.  Cong.  Ch 

Manchesier,  N.  H.,  1st  Cong  Ch.  of 
which  $30  to  cons.  Rev.  C.  W.  Wal- 
lace L.  M 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Franklin  St.  Ch..  of 
which  $30  to  cons.  Rev.  Henry  Steele 

Clark  L.  iM 

Manchester,  N.  Y.  Cong.  Ch 

Mi, ford.  N.  H 

M  ason,        "•    

Mason  Village,  N.  H.  of  which  .$60  to 
cons    Rev.  VVm.  Olmstead,   and  Mrs. 

Maria  E.  Smith,  L.  M's 

.Millbrd,  Conn.  1st  Ch 

"        "      2nd  Ch 

.Morristown,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Charlotte  B.  Ar- 

den 

Manchester,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Oliver 

A.  Taylor,   L.  M 

Miildletown,  Conn.  1st  Ch 

"  "         South  Ch 

Manchester   "        of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  B.  F.  Northrop  L.  M 

Meriden,  Conn.  1st  Cli 

"     2nd  Ch 

Milton,  N.Y 

Mad  son,  N.  J.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Cliffords. 

Arms  L.  M 

Medina,  N.  Y.   of  which  $30  to   cons. 

Rev.  Charles  E.  Furnian  L.  M 

Mendon,  N.  Y.  Legacy  in  part  of  Miss 


30  OO 

20  00 

1  00 

1920 

50  46 

30  00 

6  07 

11  75 

10  00 

3  00 

19  88 

3  50 

23  81 

5  00 

31  25 

25  56 

30  00 

10  62 

30  00 

17  33 

6  00 

10  00 

25  77 

28  00 

11  47 

31  89 

10  75 

35  89 

125  75 

7  00 

70  00 

2  00 

1  00 

3  00 

19  05 

15  37 

2  00 

75  83 


56  00 

4  62 

J9  57 

25  00 


68  91 

15  21 

2  57 

25  00 

30  00 

87  87 
13  50 

39  25 

55  60 

10  OO 

5  40 

37  02 

35  41 
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Maria  Foot,  by  T.  Barnard,  Esq.,  Ex- 

ecDtor 27  00 

Mount  Morris,  N.  Y.   individuals 6  00 

New  Lundon,  Ct.,  1st  Cong.  Ch 37  4(i 

"     2nd        "        116  00 

North  Woodstock,  Ct..  (Muddy  Brook)  20  50 

Nashua,  N.  H.,  2nd  Cong.  Ch 22  00 

"        Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis  to  cons. 

himself  a  L.  M 30  00 

"         '•      Pearl  St.  Church  of  which 

S30  to  cons.  Rev.  L.  f  wain,  L.  M... .  50  00 

North  Wilbraham.  Mass 7  60 

North  Haven,  Conn 7  43 

New  York  City,  Mercer  St.  Ch 653  48 

"            ■'       Bleecker    "     317  25 

"  '•      Young  Men's  Associa- 

by  A  G.Phelps,  JunV 8.32  70 

New  York  Citv.  Brainard  Ch 103  40 

"       '•        "■    Central  Ch 94  00 

"      "        "     Spring  St.  Ch 80  00 

"       "        '■      Broadway    Tabernacle 

Ch . . , ; 75  59 

"       "         "      Pearl  St.  Ch 65  35 

"      "        "       Hammond    St.    Cong. 

Ch 46  25 

"       "         "       llthPres.  Ch 3U  00 

"       "        "      Carmine  St.  Ch 30  0!) 

"       "        '•       13th  St.  Pres .  Ch 26  46 

"       "         "       Allen  St.  Ch.  a  balance  4  00 

"       "         "        a   friend, 1  00 

North  Brookfield,  Mass 35  41 

New  Haven,  Conn.  Center  Ch 346  00 

"        "            "     North  Ch 128  (JO 

"     Yale  College -93  00 

«        "            "     College  St.  Ch 40  (X) 

"     Chapel  Such 34  50 

Newark,  N.  J.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 145  75 

"  "        2nd  "  of  which  ."530  by 

ladiesiif  the  congregation  tocoDS.  Rev. 
Jonathan  B.  Condit  D.D.,  L.  M.,  and 
$3l)  bv  Miss  Jane  Watd   to   constitute 

herself  L.  .\1 185  00 

"         "        3rd   Ch    of  which  S60 
by  Daniel  Price  and  Isaac  Ailing  to 

cons,  themselves  L.  .VF's 135  77 

High  .^^t.  Ch 75  00 

"         "        Central  Ch 14  70 

New  Milford,  Ct 34  25 

Norwalk,  Ct 54  42 

New  Hartford,  N   Y.  Pres  Ch 18  00 

North  .\ndover,  Ma>5.  to  cons.  Rev.Wm 

T.  Briggs  a  L  .AI 30  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 104  00 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  collection 23  00 

"        "  "        Trinitarian  Ch.  to 

eons.  Rev.  George 

L.  Prentiss   L.  M.  30  00 
"        "            "        Church   of   Revd. 
Azariah   Eldiidge, 

to  cons,  him  L  M.  30  OO 

Nantucket,  Mass 20  05 

Newbnryport,  Mass.    Xorth  Ch 44  20 

"    Mrs.  Mary  Greenleaf  150  00 

North  Bridgewater,  Mas? 1  00 

Northfield.  Mass 2  00 

Norwich,  Conn.  2nd  Cb 52  00 

JVortliani[)ton.  .Mass,  Asahel  Lyman. ,, .  10  00 

North  Hardvslon,  N  J 7  50 

New  Germantoun,  N  J..   Lutheran  Ch. 

to  cons.  Rev.  G.  J.  Collins  L  M 40  00 

Newburv.  Mass  of  which  .$10  in  part  to 

cons  Dea.  Nathaniel  Little  L.  M 53  88 

Newton  Corner.  Mass,,  of  which  .S30  to 

eons  Dea.  Otis  Trowbridge  L.  M 52  05 

North  Weym   nth.  Mass 44  29 

Natick.  Ma^.>   Cong    Soe 25  10 

Newark,  N.  Y.  in  part 13  73 

.■\lberi  Cressey  in  part  to 

cons,  himself  a  L.  M 10  00 


I  New  Haven,  N.  Y 

I  Norwich,  N.  Y 

!  Norwich,  N.Y.,  J.  Kershaw.  Esq  execu- 
tor of  Judah  Bement 

Nunda.N,  Y 

Ogden,  N,  Y 

Oswego,  V,  Y.  Ladies  Benevolent  Soc, , 
O-icford.  Mass.  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  Ho- 

j      ratio  Bardwell  L.  M 

Ovid,  N.  Y 

Orange,   N.  J.  1st  Pres.  Ch 

"      2nd        '•      

Owego.  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch.  $53  53.  Cong. 

Ch  $4  25 

Providence,  R .  I.  Richmond  St.  Ch 

"  "     Beneficent  Ch 

"     High  St.   Ch.  of  which 

S30  to  cons   Rev.  VVm.  J.  Breed  L.  M 

Providence,   R.   I.,    Mrs.    Ives   .$!.'>,   E. 

Carrington.  Esq.  .$30  to  cons,  himself 

L.  .M.,  Dr.  Tobey  SlO,  Miss  P.  Jackson 

S3,  Mrs  Rogers  .S2 

Pelham,  N.  H.  for  Wittenberg  College.. . 
"    Mrs.  H.  H.  S.  Richardson 

for  111.   College 

Ph  mouth,  Ct,    1st  Cong,  Ch 

i  Penn  Yan.  X.  Y.  Pres.  Ch 

I       •'         "        "     C.ng.Ch 

Porumonth,  N.H.  of  which  S30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Rufus  W.  Clark  L  M 

i  Portsmouth,  N.  H  ,  in  part  to  cons.  Mr^. 

Ann  Elizabeth  .Mather.  L.M 

Philadelphia,  Penn.  1st  Pres.  Ch 

"       3rd        "     

"             "      Clinton  St.  Pres   Ch. 
"             "     Central  Pres.  Ch.  Nor- 
thern Liberties 

"     St.  Matthew's  Lnthe- 
theran   Church   to   cons.   Rev.  E.  W. 

Hutter,   L.  M 

Philadelphia,  Penn  St.  Mark's  Lutheran 

Ch.  to  cons.  Rev.  T  Stork  L.  M 

Philadelphia,  Penn.  St  Luke's  Lutheran 

Ch.  to  cons  Rev.  J.  Heck  L-  M 

Pittsfield,  .Mass 

Philipstown,  Mass 

Peekskil,  N.  Y 

Portland,  Me.  Collection 

P..nghkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch 

Paxion,  JIass.  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.Wm. 

Phipps,  L.  M 

Parlmvra.  N.  Y 

Pratt-burgh,  N.  Y.  to  cons.  Seth  B.  Cole 

L.  M 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y.    Ladies  Ed.   Society 

•SlO  91,  Rev.  J  Hotehkin,  SI  75 

River  Head.  NY 

Ridgefield,  Conn 

Ro.xbury,  Mass.   Eliot  Soc, , , . 

Rovalston,  Mass.  of  which  ,$30  to  cons, 

Mrs.  Martha  V,  Hazen  L.  M 

Reading,  Mass.,  South.  Soc 

"  "        Bethesda  Soc.  to  cons. 

Rev,  W,  ClarkL.  M 

Rockport,  Mass 

Rochester,  N.  Y.    1st  Pres.  Ch 

"  "        Washington  St.  Ch.. 

"  "        Brick  Ch 

"  "        A.  Champion  for  Wa 

bash  College 

Eushville,  N.  Y 

"  "    Ladies'  Ed.  Soc 

Savbrook,  Con.  (See  endowment  Fund 

^  p.  47  ) 

■"'pencer,    Mass.,    to    cons.    Rev.    Levi 

Packard  L.  M 

South  Bridge.  Mass 

South  Hadley,  Mass 

Sturbridge,  Mass 


5  00 
19  41 

10  00 
27  31 
22  55 
50  81 

24  25 

20  00 
26  69 
48  93 

57  78 

101  50 

63  50 

46  50 


60  00 
43  50 

10  00 
40  00 
18  47 
15  28 

115  00 

5  00 

507  00 

119  00 

53  00 

30  00 


30  00 

30  00 

30  00 
73  75 
14  75 
1?  37 
40  00 
50  00 

8  00 

29  84 

30  50 

12  66 
7  00 

31  .50 
90  14 

63  60 
Zi  00 

36  15 

35  00 

187  38 

45  79 

30  61 

450  00 
16  31 
44  50 


32  37 
15  .56 
25  00 

33  02 
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Sauquoit,  N.  Y 2  00 

South  Orange,  N.J J3  84 

Seabrook  and  Hampton,  Falls,  N.  H.  in 
part  to  cons.  Rev.  Sereno  T.  Abbott 

L.  M 11  00 

South  Woburn,  Mass 76  71 

Sa.xoiiville,  Mass 3  01 

South  Biookfield 3  00 

Springfield,  Mass.  1st  Cong.  Ch 51  50 

"       South  Cong.  Ch 82  25 

"  "       North     "       "      two 

individuals 4  GO 

Snffield,  Conn 35  87 

Soiners,     ''     35  80 

Salem,  Mass.,  Tabernacle  Soe 83  60 

"  "        C'riimbie  St.  Soc.  to  cons. 

Rev.  James  M.  Hoppin  L.  M. .  30  08 

Saco,  Maine 39  25 

Sonthwick,  Mass 11  20 

South  Braintree,  Mass 5  00 

Sunderland,  Mass,  to  cons.  Rev.  Henry 
B.  Hoiford  and  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Hos- 

ford,  L.  M's 69  00 

Springfield,  Vt  ,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  LathropTaylor,  L.  M 55  25 

Sherburne,  N.  Y 17  27 

Silver  Creek,  "    10  00 

Springport,      "    6  44 

Southport,       "    7  55 

Troy,  N  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch.,  of  which  $30 
by  Hiram  Slocnm,  to  cons,  himself 
a  h.  M.,  and  $20  by  David  Cowee, 
to  cons   himself,   a  L.   M.   Central 

Am.  Ed.  Soc 119  75 

Townsend,  Mass 25  62 

"  "    Dea.   Joel   Adams,   to 

cons,  himself,  a  L.  M 30  00 

Trnmansbiirgh,  N.  Y 30  00 

"                "       Ladies' Ed.  Soc...  10  00 

Utica  Agency,    "          101  .i9 

Union,                "  Rev.  M.M.  Wakeham  1  00 

Vernon,  Ct 47  25 

"         "  N.  O.  Kellogg  to  cons,  him- 
self L.  M 30  00 

Vergennes,  Vt.  Mrs.A.  E.  F.  Smith....  20  00 

Victor,  N.  Y 7  58 

Vienna,    "     11  18 

Wallingford  Conn.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  E.  R.  Gilbert  L.  M 68  56 

Ware,  Mass 77  05 

Woburn  Centre,  Mass 70  30 

Waltham.     Mass.,  balance  of  $100  for 

Wittenberg  College 62  00 

West  Bn.okfield,  Mass 9  90 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Calvinistic  Ch 129  50 

"  "     Ladies'   Ed.  Soc,  to 


cons.  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser,  L.  M 30  00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  Unii.n  Ch 201  .50 

"                "      1st  and  4th  Churches.  43  50 

Williamsburgh,  Mass 14  00 

Wilson,  N.  Y.  Pres.  Ch 7  00 

We>ternville,  N.  Y.,  "      14  00 

VVaterville,  N.  Y 14  13 

Westminster,  Mass 28  30 

West  Andover,  "    in  part  to  cons.  Rev, 

S.  C.Jackson,  L.  M 14  50 

West  Bo.xford,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Cal- 
vin E.  Park,  L.  M 30  00 

West  Randolph,  Mass.,  in   part  to  cons. 

Rev.  Calvin  Hitchcock,  D.  1).,  L.  M.  25  67 
West  Newbury,  Mass.,  of  whirh  ,$30  to 

cons.  Rev.  J.  Q,.  A.  Edgell.  L.  M. .  45  50 

West  Newbury,  Mass.,  Moses  Newell. ..  5  00 
West   Newton,      "      of  which  $i0  to 

cons.  Rev. Lyman  Gilbert,  D.D.,  L.M.  58  00 

West  Haven,  Conn 27  50 

Williamstown,Mass 9  00 

Waterbury  Conn 137  00 

Westfieid,  Mass 40  00 

Weymouth  and  Braintree,  L^nion  Soc.  15  45 

Watertown  Conn 28  30 

West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Ireland  Parish, 

Rev.  Mr.  Miller 5  00 

Wrentham,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 

Elisha  Fiske,   L.M 15  00 

Woodbury  Conn.,  North  Soc 23  00 

"  "       South  Society,   ($18, 

in  1849) 38  50 

West  Cambridge.  Mass 20  00 

Westmoreland,  N.  H 24  49 

Westville  Conn 14  79 

Woodstock,  (Village.Corners)  in  part...  5  60 

Willimaniic  Conn 4  00 

WolcottvilleConn 17  06 

Waterloo,  N.  Y 20  50 

Westfield,     "     20  00 

Wolcott,       "     to  cons.    Rev.  Thomas 

Wright,  a  L.  M 33  00 

York  Center,  N.  Y 13  00 

Youngstown,     "     to     cons.    Rev.     L. 

Hurlburt,  aL.  M 30  00 

Other  Donations. 
Springfield,  Mass.  : 

G.  &  C.  Merriam,  two  copies  of  Web- 
ster's Dictionary 1?  00 

Bloomfield.  N.  J.  : 

J.  C   Baldwin,  in  Stationery 6  00 

New  Haven  Conn.: 

A.  H.  Mallby,  in  Books 12  00 

Honeidale,  Pa.  : 
Rev.  H.  A.  Rowland,  7  copies  of  Com 

mon  Ma.xims  of  Infidelity. 


»  ♦ 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 

Items  of  the  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  Western  Reserve  College,  announced  in  the  last  Report 
as  secured. 


T.   S.  Williams,   Hartford  Conn. 
Thomas  Day, 
Calvin  Day, 
W.  L.  Storrs, 

Thomas  Smith,  "  " 

Charles  Seymour,         "  " 

Charles  Seymour,  Jr.,  "  " 

L.  C.  Ives, 
C.  Ives, 
Cash  CollectioBi, 


(1 


$500  00 
600  00 
500  00 
500  00 
500  00 
250  (10 
100  00 
100  01) 
50  00 
70  00 


Elihu  Atwater,  New  Haven, 

Conn., 

$500  00 

Rev.  Pres.  Woolsey,     " 

500  00 

A.  Street  and  W. 'N. 

Hoppen,                 " 

500  00 

Prof.  Salisbury,            " 

300  00 

J.  H.Coley. 

100  00 

.leremiah  Day,  D.  D.    " 

100  00 

Prof.  J.  L.  Kingsley,     " 

100  00 

Timothy  Bishop,          " 

100  00 

Chauncey  Jerome,        " 

100  UO 
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Henry    White,     N»w  Haven,  Conn., 

Mrs.  Salisbury,  " 

Prof,  li  T.  Fitch, 
Prof.  A.  D.  Stanley,    " 
T.  Uwight, 

E.  VV.   Blshnp, 

Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  •' 

F.  P.  Goiham.  " 
Cash  Collections,       " 

Aaron  Beiieiiict,  Waterbnry,  Conr 

G.  Kendriuk,  " 
P.  W.  Carter, 
E.  Scoville,  " 
E.  E.  Pritchard,           " 
T.  W.  Willianris,  New  London,  Conn., 
James  B.  Husmer,  Hartford,  " 
Thomas   Barnes,     Bristol,   Conn., 
J.  C.  Bri.wn,                '• 
Chauncey  Boardman, " 
Johnjiirge,                   " 
R.  H.  Seeley, 

E.  Manrues,  " 
Henry  Terrey,  Plymoalh, 
Minerva  Hait,  " 
Henry  Scoville,  " 
Semantha  Terrey,  " 
Edward  Langdon,  " 
James  Terrey  V  Co.,  " 
Chester  N.  Case,  Harwinton,  Conn., 
Trumun  Kellogg,  "  " 
David  Gould,  Sharon,  " 
Charles  Sears,  "  " 
A.H.Hotchkiss,  "  " 
George  King,  "  '' 
T.  ChittenilcQ,  Salisbury,  " 
Schuyler  Pratt,  "  .  " 
Alexander  Holly,  "  " 
Rufus  Holmes,  Colebrook,  " 
Eliott  Beardsley,  VVinsted,  " 
Jolin  Hungerlbid,  Wulcottville,  " 
Randolph  Linsley,  Meriden,  Conn., 
Philo  Pratt,  "  " 
Waller  V\  ebb,                "            " 

C.  L.  North,  "  " 

Roselia  M.Cowles,       "  " 

Homer  Curtiss,  "  " 

Benjamin  Catlin,  "  " 

Rev  Orin  Fuwier,  Fall  River.  " 
Collectiuns,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Ru.vliury,  Mass., 

Rev.  E.  Y.  Swift,  Northampton,  " 
Rev.  George  E.  Day,      "  " 

Wm.  H.  St  dard,  "  " 

Wm.  Lawrence,  "  " 

Samuel  Willision,  E.  Hampton,    " 
Two  Friends,   Catskill,  N.  Y., 
Benj.  UeForrest.  V\  alertown,  Ct. 
A  Friend,  lor  the  Slorrs  Professorship, 
W.    W.  Stone,    Boston,  Mass., 
John  I'helps  I'utnam,  "         " 
Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk, 
B.F.  Whitiemore,       "        " 

F.  W.  Newti.n,  "  " 
O.  B.  Dc.rance.  "  " 
Arthur  Wilkinson,  "  " 
A.  G.  Peck,  " 
Lavinia  Norcross,  "  " 
Edward  A.  Crane,  "  " 
Wm.  Rnpes,  "  " 
Joseph  S.  Ropei,  "  " 
John  Field,  "  " 
J.  C.  Tyler,  «  ". 
Gadrner  G.  Hubbard,"  " 
George  W.  Philips,  "  " 
Wm.  H.  Adams, 

Tisdell  Drak«,  "  " 

Fisk  &  Cuihing,  "  " 

Geo.  D.Dution,  "  i* 

Hemry  H.  Jonei,  <>  <* 


$100  00 

J  00  00 

50  (10 

50  00 

50  01) 

25  00 

Z5  00 

20  Oil 

9i  00 

100  00 

100  (10 

100  00 

100  01) 

100  00 

637  00 

50  00 

100  00 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

50  01) 

25  00 

50  00 

25  00 

50  00 

25  00 

5«  00 

50  00 

50  00 

12  00 

25  00 

'12  OJ 

50  00 

10  00 

20  00 

25  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  60 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

100  00 

52  00 

85  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

10  00 

50  00 

200  00 

25  00 

175  00 

301)  00 

300  00 

100  00 

150  00 

100  01) 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

200  00 

100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 


Daniel   Safford,    Boston,  Mass., 

Samuel  Johnston,  "        " 

SprMgue  &  Toby,  "         " 
A.  Handy, 
Ira  P.  Rankin, 

David  R.  Hitchcock,"        " 

Susan  Collins,  "        « 

Daniel  F.Coit,  "        " 

John  B.  Hanson,  "        " 
J.  A.  Hi.we, 

Mrs.  Dr.  Abbey,  "         " 

A.  Kingman,  "        " 

C.  C.  Whitmore,  "        " 

Dea.  D.  Noyes,  "        " 

Pliny  Cutler,  "        " 
J.  P.  Thorndike, 

J.  Parker,  "         " 

Dea.  J.  Bumsted,  "        " 

W.  T.  Enstis,  "        " 

Mrs.  Thompson,  "        " 

J.  Barncroft,  "         " 

Harrison  Porter,  "        " 

Charles  W.Jenks,  "        " 
Rev.Geo.W.BIagden,  "        " 

Donations  less  than 

$.'0,  '         " 

Collections  Pine-st. 
Church. 
George  Sterling,  Bridgeport,  Conn., 

Henry  Jones,  "  " 

New  York  and  Brooklyn 

S.  B  Chittenden,  " 

Lucius  Hoj>kin>,  " 

G.  M.  Alwater,  " 

Chas.  J.  Stedman,  " 

C.  W.  Moore.  " 

Dennis  Perkins,  " 

Wm.  Allen  Hall,  " 

John  Slade,  Jr.,  " 

S.M.Blake,  " 

Harison  G.  (3tis,  " 

Richard  Buck,  " 

U.  G.  Cartwright,  " 

Dwighl  Johnson,  " 

J.  VV.  C'olton,  " 

A.  S.  Barnes,  " 

Chas.  E.  Buckley,  " 

C.  P.  Smith,  " 

Josiah  L.  Hale,  " 

Chas.  Baldwin,  " 

Lucius  E.  Clark,  " 

James  Cillispie,  " 

\A  111.  Allen  Hall,  " 

R.  S.  Benedict,  " 

Lhas.  Benedict,  " 

A.  Sludwell,  " 
Rev.W.  H.  Bidwell,  " 
Alfied  Edwards,  " 
Sidney  E.  Morse,  " 
W.  S.  Packer,  " 
Dr.  Cox's  Ch.  (coll.)  " 
Cash,  " 
John  Allen,  " 
Charles  Gould,  " 

Rev  J.M.Sherwood,  " 

J.  S.  Rockwell.  " 

Rev.  R.  S.  Cook,  " 

Jabez  Giiodell,  Bufifalo, 
y.  nng  Men's  Ass.  1st 

Pres.  Church,  " 

Jesse  Ketchum,  " 

Samuel  F.  Pratt,  " 

M.  LaRue  P.Thompson, " 
Joseph  Dart,  Jr.  " 

Robert  Pomeroy,  " 

James  Crocker,  " 

E.G.Spalding,  " 

H   B.  Potter,  " 

B.  D.  Coe,  " 


50  00 

50  00 

5(1  00 

30  00 

30  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

20  00 

10  00 

20  00 

306  00 

P5  00 

50  00 

50  00 

lyn: 

2,500  00 

1,000  00 

1,0(10  00 

5(10  00 

5011  00 

1,000  00 

300  00 

200  00 

2U0  00 

200  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

50  00 

50  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

200  00 

100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

175  00 

30  00 

50  00 

50  00 

25  00 

25  00 

20  00 

.  Y.  50O  00 

"   500  00 

"   300  00 

"        200  00 

"   100  00 

'  •    100  00 

"    100  00 

•'   100  00 

««   100  00 

«•   100  00 

«•   100  00 
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Maria  T.  Borwell, 
C.  W.  De  Forest, 
P.  Bennett, 
Win   B.  McEwen, 
N.  H    Gardner, 
Wm.  Thompson, 
Thtimas  Kennett, 
Eurotus  Marvin, 
Geo  H.  Derby, 
L.  L.  Hodge, 
P.  P.  Pratt, 
O.  Allen, 
H.H.  Bissell, 
Serene  Kibbe, 
P.  Stickvvay, 
C.  Booram, 
Th.  Hlossom, 
J.  G.  Sawyer, 
Ira  Osborn, 
Nelion  Randal, 
Tlieodore  Butler, 


Buflfalo, 


N.  Y. 


100  00 

100  00 

100  00 

](i0  00 

JOO  00 

100  0(1 

50  00 

50  00 

.50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

50  00 

40  00 

30  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 

25  00 


A  S.  Merrill, 
A.J.  Rich, 
H.  Stillman, 


Buffalo,        N.  Y.      25  00 
"  "         25  00 

"  "         25  00 


$25,650  00 

Subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of  particular  Institu- 
tions for  tlie  year  l65U  : 
Marietta  Collef;e ; 

Hartford,  Conn, $2000  00 

Lee,  Mass 5000  00 

Beldit  Cnilege  : 
Rev.  Miles  P.  Squier,  of  Geneva,  N. 

Y.  to  fuund  a  Protessurship 10,000  00 

Mrs  S.W.  Hale,  of  Newbnryport.Mass. 
to  i'unnd  a  Piofessorship,  5000 acres 

of  hind,  valued  at 10,000  00 

Saybr(  ok,  Conn.  : 

In    part  tn  establish  the  "  Saybrook 

Scholarship," 278  34 

(See  Financial  Statement,  pp.  21-23.) 


MEMBERS   FOR  LIFE. 


Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Chester,  N.  H. 
Andrews,  Rev.  D  ,  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Appleton,  Hon.  Wm,  Bo^ton,     " 
Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.  D  ,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Abbott,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beverley,  Mass. 
Ailing,  Isaac  .*V.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Arms,  Rev.  Clifford  S.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Adams,  Dea  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 

Blodget,  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 
Blanchard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 
Barret,  Joseph,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H, 
Brown,  Capt.  Elazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Batchelder,  Jonathan,  Mason,  N.  H. 
Barrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,  N.  H. 
Bullock,  Rufus.  Roya'ston,  Mass. 
Bullard,  Rev,  Ebenezer  W.,  Fitchburg,   Mass. 
Bullatd,  Mrs  Harriet  N.,  "  " 

Bishoj),  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Barstow,  Rev.  Z.  S.,  D.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Brown,  Dea.  Ebenezer,  Ringe,  N.  H, 
Brainerd,  Rev.  T.  G.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  Mass. 
Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Boutelle,  Dea.  James,      "  " 

Burjess,  Rev  Ebenezer,  D.D.,  Dedhara,  Mass. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Wm  ,  Newton  Corner,  Mass. 
Burkhalter,  Charles,  New  York  City. 
Briggs,  Rev.,Wm.  T.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Baker,  J.,  D.D  ,  Lancaster  City,  Penn. 
Briggs,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Benedict,  Edwin,  Candor,  N.  Y. 
Burke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Mass, 
Barnes,  Rev.  Wm.,  Fo.vboro,  " 
Breed,  Rev.  Wm   J,,  Proyidence,  R.  L 
Brickett,  Harry,  Francestown,  N.  H. 
Btnedict,  Jesse  W.,  New  York  City. 

Conner,  Abel.  Henniker,  N.  H. 

Cutter,  Seth,  Pelham,  " 

Cleareiand,  Rev.  Jno.  P,,  D.D,,  Providence,  R.I. 

Chapmaa,  Rev.  F.  W.,  D?ep  River,  Coan. 

Capron,  William  C,  Uzbridje,  Mast. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah  J.,        "  " 


Crowell,  Rev  Robert,  D.D.,  Essex,  Mass. 

Clark,  Rev. Benjamin  F.  North  Chelmsford,  Mas*. 

Clark,  Wm.  Tliomas,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Choate,  David,  Essex,  Mass, 

Clift,  Rev.  William,  Stouington  Point,  Ct, 

Condit,  Rev,  Jonathan  B.,  l»,i).,  Newark,  N.  J, 

Clark.  Rev,  Henry  Steele,  ftlanchesier,  N.  H. 

Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntington.  Biattlelioro',  Vt. 

Collins,  Rev.  G.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.J. 

Cole,  Seth.  B.,  PratUburgh,  N.  Y. 

Cowles,  Rev.  Augustus  VV..  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Clark,  Rev.  Rufus  W.,  Portsmouth,  N.  U. 

Clark,  Rev.  W.,  Reading,  Mass. 

Carrington,  Edward,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Downs,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

De  Forest,  Erastus  L.,  Wateriovvn,  Ct. 

Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Easlon,  Pa. 

Ddffieid,  Rev.  Geirge,  Jr.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Dimmick,  Rev.  L.  F.,  D.D.,  Newburypoit,  Man. 

Davis,  John  C,  Methuen,  Mass. 

Uvvight.  Rev.  Edward  S.  Saco,  Maine, 

Dana,  Miss  Anna  U.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Ellis,  Charles,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Emerson,  Rev,  A.,  South   Reading,  Mass. 

Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Woburn  Centre,  Mass. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  Frances  S.,        "  •'        »• 

Emersun,  Rev.  John  E.,  Newburyport,  Mass, 

Emerson,  Prof  Joseph,  Beloit  College,  Wis. 

Eldridge,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  BedloiO,  Masi. 

Ellis,  Rev,  John  M  ,  Nashua,  N.  H, 

Edgell,  Rev.  J.  Q.  A.,  We&t  Newbury,  Mast. 

Fitz,  Jesse  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Finley,  Samuel,  Acworth,  " 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Pelham,  N.  H. 
Foster,  Mrs   Catherine  P.     "         " 
Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchburg,  Mas*. 
Fiske,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newbury, 
Fitz,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,  " 

Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Fessendeu,  Mn.  N.  C,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
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Powler.Rev.  P.  H.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Fletcher.  Ezra  W.,  Uxbriclge.  Mass. 
Foster,  Rev.  Thomas  Aridover,  Mass. 
Fnrman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medina,  N.  Y. 

Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Mass. 

Grant,  John.  Newark,  N.  J. 

Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Gelstou,  Rev.  Maltby,  Ru»hville,  N.  Y. 

Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew  D,Hollis,  N.  H. 

Gordon,  Mrs  Charlotte  S..  Mollis,  N.  H. 

Goti,  Dea.  Jabez  R.,  Rockport,  Mass. 

Graves,  RufusR.,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  D.D.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct. 
Hyde,  Rev.  William  A.,  Westbrook,  " 

Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  .Acworth,  N.  H. 
Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Hill,  Dea.  Asa,  Athol,  " 

Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Royalston,     " 
Hazen,  Mrs.  Martha,  V.,  Royalston,  " 
Hubbell,  Lorenzo  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C,  D.O.,  Owego,  N.  Y. 
Hastings,  Rev.  Parsons,  Manlms,        " 
Hurd,  Charles,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Hoppin.  Rev.  .lames  M..  Salem,  Mass. 
Hutter,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Heck,  Rev.  J.  '•  " 

Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
Hurlburt,  Rev.  L.  Youngstown, 
Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  Conway,  Mass. 
Hosibrd,  Rev.  Henry  B.  Sunderland,  Mass. 
Hoslord,  iVlrs.  Mary  E.  "  " 

Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,  Marblehead,   " 

Jenkins,  Rev.  A.,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

James,  Kev.  Horace,  Wrenthani,  Mass. 

Judd,  Rev.  Gideon  N  ,  D.U.,  Montgomery,?^.  Y. 

Kimball,  Rev.  U.  T.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Kimball.  Rev.  Moses.  Dracut,        " 
Knox,  Rev.  Wi.liam  E.,  Rome.  N.  Y. 
Kendall,  Rev.  Henry,  East  Bloonifield,  Nj  Y. 
Kendall,  .Mrs.  Sophronia.  "        " 
Kimball,  Miss  Ellen  Maria,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Kellogg.  N.  O.,  Vernon,  Ct.    • 
King,  Gen.  Benjamin,  Abington,  Mass. 
King,  Rev.  Rutus,  Amesburg,  Mass. 

Lee,  Rev.  Samuel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Leavitt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Lawrence,  Rev.  Edward  A.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Lawrence,  Mrs.  Margaiet  W.  "  " 

Lapsley.  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Law,  William,  Cheshire, Ct. 

Leete,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Ct. 

Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G  ,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Law,  Wni.,  Jr.,  Cheshire,  Ct. 

Lathrop,  Hollister,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Melville,  Mrs.  Betsey,  Jaffrey,  N.  H. 
Mordough,  Rev.  James,  Amesbury,  Mass. 
McGee,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Francestown,  N.  H. 
McGee,  Airs.  Nancy,  B.,  Francestown,  N.  H. 
Monroe.  Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford,  Mass. 
Martin,  Rev.  Charles,  N.  Y.  City. 
McHargh,  Rev.  William  N.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Marsh,  Uavid,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Noyes,  Rev.  James,  Higganum,  Ct. 
Northrop,  Rev.  B.  F.,  Manchester,  Ct. 


Osgood,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Orcott,  Rev.    John,  U.xbr  dge.  " 

Olmstead,  Rev.   Wm.,  iMason  Village,  N.  H. 

Picket,  Rev.  Aaron,  Reading.  Mass. 
Putnam.  Rev.  Israel  W.,  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Perkins.  Samuel  H.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Milford,  .Mass. 
Prentiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Partridge,  Rev.  (.'eorge,  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Powers,  Rev.  Dennis,  South  Abington,  Mass, 
Phillips,  Rev.  John  C,  Methuen,  Mass. 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E  ,  West  Boxford,  " 

Price   Daniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Packard,  Rev.  Levi,  Spencer,  Mass. 

Robert,  Christopher  R.,  New  York  City. 
Richards,  Rev    J.  W.,  Easton,  Pa 
Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S  ,  Cheshire,  Ct. 
Riggs,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,Elmira.  N.  Y. 
Reed,  Mrs.  William,  Marblehead,  JIass. 
Robbins,Rev.  Francis  L.,  Enfield,  Ct. 

Smith,  Capt.  Nathaniel,  Newburyport,  Maes. 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby.  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Sabin.  Rev    Lewis,  "Templeton,  Mass. 
Southworth,  Edward,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Rev.  William  H.,  Milwaukie,  Wis. 
Steele,  Rev.  John  M.,  South  Woburn,  Mass. 

Sweetser.  Rev.  Seth,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Swain,  Rev.  L.,  Nashua   N.  H., 

Storrs,  Rev.  Richard  S.,  D.D.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Stork,  Rev.  T.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Shelden,  Rev.  Luther  H.,  Townsend,  Mass. 

Schermerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

St.  John,  Dea.  George,  Norwalk.  Conn. 

Smith,  iMrs.  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 

Slocum,  Hiram,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Todd,  Rev.  John,  D  D  ,  Pittsfield,Mass. 
Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Turner,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Great  Barringt.m,  Mass. 
Thatcher,  Rev.  Tyler,  North  Wrenlham,  Mass. 
Tower,  Levi,  Fitzwilliam.  N.  H. 
Tenny,  Rev.  Leonard,  Jeffray.  N.  H. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary  A.,  Manchester,  Mass. 
Taylor,  Rev.  Lathrop,  Sprinfield,  Vt. 
Tobey,  Rev.  Alvan,  Durham,  N.  H. 
Trowbridge  Dea.  Otis,  Newton,  Cornes,  Mass. 

Vaill,  Rev.  Joseph,  Somers,  Conn. 

Wright,  Rev.  Edwin  S.,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Wood    Dea  Samuel,  2d.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 
Wellman,  J.  W..  Andover.Mass. 
Wood.  Rev.  C.  W.,  Ashby,  Mass. 
Withington,  Rev.  Leonard,  DD., Newbury,  Mas*. 
Williams,  Henry  J.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ward,  Rev  James  W.,  Abington,  Mass. 
White,  Rev.  Morris  E.,  Southampton,  Mass. 
Wilcox,  Rev.  S.  C,  Williamsburgh,  Mass. 
Worcester,  Rev.  Samuel  M.,  D.D.,  Salem,  Maw. 
Williams,  Rev.  N.  W.,  Shrewsbury,  Mass. 
Ward, Dea.  Henry  S.,  Middlelown,  Ct. 
Whitling,  S.  S.,  M.  D.,  Dedham.  Mass. 
Wi.ner,  Rev.  W.  C,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Woodbridge,  Rev.  John,  D.  D.,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Wallace,  Rev.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C,  Suffield,  Conn. 
Wright,  Rev.  Thomas',  Wolcolt,  N.  Y. 
Ward,  Miss  Jane,  Newark,  N.  J. 
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APPENDIX. 

ADDRESSES  AT  THE  SEVENTH  ANNIVERSARY. 


Address  of  Rev.  Albert  Barnes. 

Mr.  President, — A  man  pleading  in  New  England  for  aid  in  promoting  col- 
legiate education  at  the  West,  is  not  to  argue  for  the  necessity  of  colleges.  In  a 
place  where  so  much  has  been  done  for  colleges,  and  hxj  colleges,  as  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  point'may  be  assumed  as  settled.  The  only  points  on  which  an  argu- 
ment can  be  supposed  to  be  necessary,  are  two  :  the  need  of  colleges  at  the  West, 
and  the  propriety  of  calling  on  the  East  for  aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  insti- 
tutions. These  points  really  constitute  all  the  claim  which  this  Society  has  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  of  the  East.  On  each  of  these  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  re- 
marks. 

I.  The  need  of  colleges  at  the  West.  The  argument  on  this  point  need  not 
be  a  protracted  one. 

(1.)  There  are  certain  things  assumed  always  in  our  country  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  people.  One  is,  that  all  the  citizens  of  the  Republic 
shall  have  that  amount  of  learning  which  is  implied  in  the  word  common  school ; 
that  is,  that  all  the  children  of  the  land  shall  have  that  kind  and  degree  of  instruc- 
tion which  that  word — for  it  is  assuming  much  of  a  technical  signification — natur- 
ally expresses.  What  this  is,  is  known  to  all ;  and  the  common  school,  if  not  an 
Americanism,  is  a  thing  which  is  identical  with  our  institutions,  and  essential  to 
them  all.  On  no  subject  is  the  popular  feeling  better  expressed  than  on  this  ;  in 
nothing  is  there  a  more  uniform  tendency  among  our  people.  Nothing  would  ex- 
cite more  sui prise  and  alarm  in  one  of  our  new  territories,  than  to  learn  that  no 
provision  was  made  for  common  schools  ;  and  we  should  just  as  soon  expect  that 
the  newspaper,  or  the  steamboat,  or  the  railroad,  would  be  wanting  there,  as  the 
common  school.  Without  knowing  any  thing  definite  on  the  subject,  any  inhabit- 
ant of  the  older  States  would  express  the  opinion  that  arrangements  will  be  made 
in  Minnesota,  in  Nebraska,  in  Oregon,  in  Utah,  and  New  Mexico,  for  commoni 
schools,  as  certainly  as  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

Another  thing  that  has  been  assumed  in  our  land  is,  that  the  benefits  of  »  higher 
kind  of  learning  than  that  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  common  school  shall  be 
accessible  to  all,  and  that  such  a  higher  education  shall  be  furnished  to  a  sufficient 
number  to  guide  the  affairs  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  The  principle  is,  that  all 
who  have  the  talents  and  the  means  shall  be  permitted  to  obtain  the  best  advan- 
tages of  education  if  they  choose.  It  is  presumed  that  there  will  be,  at  any  time,, 
enough  of  that  class  of  men  to  be  in  turn  the  guides  of  the  young  of  the  next  gener- 
ation ;  to  fill  the  learned  professions  ;  to  prepare  books  of  reading  and  science  ; 
and  to  push  the  improvements  in  agriculture  and  the  arts  as  far  as  possible.  For, 
Republican  as  we  are,  and  Democratic  as  we  are,  it  has  never  been  any  part  of  our 
theory  that  the  Ministry,  the  Bar,  the  Medical  Faculty,  or  the  Legislators  of  the 
land,  or  the  Ofiicers  of  Justice,  shall  be  unlearned  men  ;  or  that  the  business  of 
engineering  and  surveying  shall  be  conducted  by  uneducated  men  ;  or  that  unedu- 
cated men  shall  occupy  the  Presidential  chair,  or  the  seats  of  Senators  and  Judges. 
We  exclude,  indeed,  no  man  from  office,  because  he  has  not  had  a  collegiate  edu- 
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cation  ;  bat  let  any  one  make  an  estimate  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  ihe  Pre- 
sidents of  the  United  States,  of  the  Senators  in  the  National  Councils,  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  of  the  leading  minds  in  the  Halls  of 
Legislation,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Ministers  of  religion,  have  had  their  names  en- 
rolled on  the  catalogues  of  the  colleges,  and  he  will  perhaps  be  surprised  to  see 
what  is  the  true  relation  of  the  college  to  our  country.  One  of  the  most  useful 
books  that  a  certain  class  of  men  could  read  would  be  a  triennial  catalogue  of  Yale 
College  or  Nassau  Hail :  for  such  catalogues  furnish  one  of  the  best  illustrations  of 
the  history  of  our  country. 

(2.)  The  plea  for  colleges  at  the  West  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  this  is 
a  principle  that  appertains  to  our  whole  country,  and  that  what  has  been  found  to 
work  well  at  the  East,  will  work  well  at  the  West ;  that  what  was  necessary  and 
wise  when  the  Pilgrim  fathers  landed  on  the  rock  at  Plymouth,  in  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  empire,  is  necessary  and  wise  now  that  their  sons  are  laying  the  foun- 
dations of  empire  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  We  have  one  country.  We 
have  one  constitution.  We  have  one  Bible.  We  are  to  be  governed  in  ttie  same  ' 
manner;  we  are  to  prosper  by  the  prevalence  of  the  same  institutions  of  learning 
and  religion.  It  is  not  one  thing  at  the  East,  and  another  at  the  West,  that  is  to 
secure  our  welfare  as  a  nation  ;  it  is  not  the  ascendency  of  the  intellect  in  one  place 
and  the  bayonet  at  another  ;  it  is  not  learning  here  and  ignorance  there — not  Chris- 
tianity on  one  side  of  our  land  and  infidelity  on  the  other,  that  is  to  secure  the  per- 
manence of  our  institutions.  We  are  not  an  assemblage  of  nations — a  mere  ag- 
gregation of  people  of  different  laws,  language,  origin,  religion,  like  the  Babylonian 
monarchy  in  its  power,  or  like  the  Roman  empire  ;  we  are  one  people,  with  the 
same  language,  laws,  and  religion.  The  institutions  which  have  worked  so  well 
here,  and  in  all  the  old  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  are  to  be  spread  over  all  our 
thirty-one  States  ;  the  institutions  which  have  made  our  States  what  they  are,  are  to 
be  diffused  abroad,  and  to  mould  every  new  territory,  that  it  may  be  fitted  for  an 
honorable  place  in  this  great  Union. 

(3.)  Among  those  institutions  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  college.  I  will 
not  say  exactly  that  the  college  is  an  Americanism  ;  but  it  has  more  claims  to  that 
appellation  than  many  other  things  to  which  it  has  been  given.  The  college,  as  it 
exists  in  our  country,  is  identical  with  our  institutions.  It  springs  up  everywhere, 
and  always  in  substantially  the  same  form.  For,  in  all  American  colleges,  there 
is  a  remarkable  homogeneousness :  and  they  all  seem  to  have  had  a  com.mon 
origin.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  our  fathers  was  to  establish  a  college,  and  they  have 
sprang  up  everywhere  in  proportion  as  our  country  has  increased.  In  the  first 
century  of  our  history,  there  were  but  four  :  now  there  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty — in  their  relative  proportions  just  about  keeping  pace  with  the  spread  of 
our  population.  They  all  have  had  a  common  origin,  and  are  all  formed  on  the 
same  model.  They  are  all  copies  of  the  first  college  at  Cambridge,  and  are  sub- 
stantially the  same  institution  re-produced.  There  are  the  same  four  classes  : 
the  same  four  years  of  study  ;  the  same  methods  of  instruction  and  administration. 
Take  up  an  annual  catalogue  of  a  college,  and  no  matter  where  it  is,  or  how  tew 
the  students  are,  or  how  empty  is  the  treasury,  you  will  find  the  same  list  of  studies, 
and  the  same  kind  of  discipline.  It  matters  not  whether  this  is  in  the  older  States, 
or  the  newer  States  or  Territories  ;  whether  Congregationalists  or  any  other  de- 
nomination of  Christians,  it  is  the  same ;  and  so  well  settled  is  this,  that  if  we 
should  learn  that  a  college  was  founded  in  Texas,  California,  or  Oregon,  we  could 
anticipate  with  almost  a  moral  certainty  what  would  be  the  course  of  studies  pre- 
scribed. What  is  studied  in  Cambridge  or  Yale,  is  studied  at  Marietta,  at  Jackson- 
ville, at  Galesborg,  at  Beloit,  at  Davenport,  and  in  the  Wittenberg  College  in 
Ohio  :  and  what  is  there  studied  will  soon  be  studied  in  numerous  institutions  be- 
yond the  Rocky  Mountains.  And,  farther,  it  has  been  found,  thus  far,  impractica- 
ble in  any  very  material  matter  to  change  this.  It  is  true  that  the  college  has 
been  modified  as  progress  has  been  made  in  the  arts  and  sciences  ;  but  still  it  is 
everywhere  the  development  of  the  same  original  germ.  As  we  have  no  institu- 
tions in  our  country  which  do  not  suppose  the  prevalence  of  common  schools,  so 
we  have  none  which  do  not  suppose  the  existence  of  the  college ;  not  an  institu- 
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tion  of  Church  or  State  which  would  not  be  jeoparded  the  moment  the  public  mind 
should  begin  to  doubt  its  value. 

(4.)  If  these  are  correct  principles,  then  the  necessity  of  colleges  at  the  West 
wonid  seem  to  be  established.  The  mind  of  the  West  must  be  educated  there.  It 
is  clearly  impossible,  aud  as  undesirable  as  impossible,  to  educate  enough  at  the 
East,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  West.  They  who  are  to  act  their  part  in  that  great 
world  ;  who  are  to  hold  the  offices  there  ;  who  are  to  control  the  public  mind  there  ; 
who  are  to  make  the  local  laws,  and  fill  the  professions,  will  be  born  and  educated 
there.  The  distance  and  the  expense  must  prevent  their  going  East  to  receive  an 
education;  and  the  East  cannot  supply  the  amount  of  educated  mind  for  the  West. 
Nothing  would  be  more  hopeless,  or  vain,  or  arrogant,  than  to  suppose  that  our  Eastern 
Institutions  are  to  fiirnish  the  educated  mind  for  the  West ;  and  nothing  is  plainer, 
therefore,  than  that  if  the  means  of  education  are  not  accessible  in  the  West,  the 
ruling  Western  mind  will  be  uneducated  : — a  mighty  mind  indeed,  but  not  so  trained 
and  disciplined  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  the  controlling  mind  in  our 
country,  and  consequently  with  our  institations.  He  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of 
the  Western  mind,  and  of  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  developed,  to  suppose 
that  that  mind  will  be  feeble ;  and  he  must  be  strangely  ignorant  of  the  things 
which  bear  on  the  destiny  of  our  country  not  to  see  that  that  mind  is  yet  to  control 
the  nation.  If  that  mind  is  not  educated,  the  professions,  and  the  seats  of  influence 
and  power,  will  be  soon  occupied  by  uneducated  men  ;  and  the  destinies  of  this 
nation  will  be  at  their  disposal. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  general,  men  are  best  qualified  for  the  professions 
which  they  are  to  fill,  who  are  educated  on  the  ground  where  they  expect  to  live. 
After  all  that  we  say  in  favor  of  collegiate  education  ;  and  after  all  the  influence 
which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  college  on  the  future  life  ;  and  indispensable  as  we 
maintain  that  to  be,  it  is  still  true  that  a  large  and  most  important  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  any  man  who  is  to  act  a  public  part,  is  that  which  is  obtained  outside  of  the 
walls  of  a  college  ; — before  he  enters  it,  or  after  he  leaves  it.  It  is  the  practical 
knowledge  which  is  in  a  great  degree  to  direct  his  life  ;  it  is  the  knowledge  of  cus- 
toms and  usages  ;  of  the  popular  mind  ;  of  the  existing  feelings  and  prejudices  in  a 
community ;  of  the  prevalent  opinions  in  morals  and  religion  ;  of  the  means  of 
access  to  the  mind — that  knowledge  which  a  man  gains  who  is  trained  up  among 
a  people,  and  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  a  foreigner.  He  who  is  to  influence 
a  fteople  must  be  one  of  them  ;  and  our  main  power  of  influencing  the  mighty 
West  is,  after  all,  in  our  power  of  planting  the  institutions  of  learning  among  them- 
selves. 

II.  The  other  point  in  the  argument  is,  the  propriety  of  calling  on  the  East  for 
aid  in  the  establishment  of  such  institutions.  Why  not  leave  the  whole  of  this  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  West  itself — as  was  done  in  the  East  in  the  first  establishment 
of  our  institutions  1 

Oar  dependence  for  the  support  of  literary  institutions  of  the  higher  order  is  al- 
wavs  on  two  classes  of  mind  : — On  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  and  on  those  who  have  not  had  that  advantage,  bat  who  can  feel 
the  force  of  the  appeal. 

On  the  former  we  can  always  rely  to  the  extent  of  their  ability.  They  are  able 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  and  the  desirableness  of  education,  and  we  can  always 
depend  on  their  co-operation.  But  this  number,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  is 
not  large  in  the  West  ;  and  those  who  are  there  are,  to  a  great  extent,  unable  to 
render  any  considerable  pecuniary  aid.  A  very  large  proportion  of  them  are  Min- 
isters and  Missionaries — men  with  small  salaries  ;  often  in  debt  for  their  own  edu- 
cation, and  wholly  unable  to  contribute  to  any  considerable  extent  in  founding  in- 
stitutions of  learning.  Themselves  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education  ; 
trained  in  the  East  to  see  its  importance  ;  accustomed  always  in  their  early  years  to 
witness  the  benefit  of  the  institutions  of  learning  ;  and  feeling  often  beyond  the 
power  of  expression  the  desirableness  of  such  institutions  in  the  land  to  which  they 
have  gone,  and  feeling  that  the  success  of  all  their  efl^onsto  plant  the  Gospel  there 
depends  on  such  institutions,  they  have  not  themselves  the  means  of  founding 
them,  nor  do  they  see  around  them  enough  of  educated  mind  in  the  possession  of  the 
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means  to  enable  them  to  carry  forward  the  enterprise  ;  and  they  naturally  turn,  in 

the  accomplishment  of  their  desires,  to  the  land  of  their  childhood. 

The  other  class  of  mind  on  which  reliance  is  to  be  placed  is  that  where  the  ad- 
vantage of  education  has  not  been  enjoyed,  but  where  it  can  be  appreciated.  We 
depend  much  on  that  in  the  East ;  and  our  colleges  owe  much  of  their  success  and 
prosperity  to  the  aid  thus  derived.  There  are  multitudes  of  farmers,  mechanics, 
merchants,  who,  though  they  have  not  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  liberal  education 
themselves,  can  appreciate,  in  some  good  degree,  the  advantages  of  such  an  educa- 
tion, and  who  desire  that  their  sons  should  be  educated,  and  who  are  willing,  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  the  general  good  of  the  community,  to  aid  in  the  endowment 
of  seminaries  of  learning.  To  such  men  we  make  an  appeal,  with  confidence,  in 
the  East,  and  it  is  by  such  appeals,  in  a  great  degree,  that  all  the  colleges  in  New- 
England  and  in  the  older  States,  have  been  founded  and  sustained. 

But,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  such  an  appeal  must  be  much  more  limited 
at  the  West  than  in  the  older  States  of  the  Union  ;  and  in  multitudes  of  cases, 
where  those  at  the  West  are  capable  of  appreciating  the  value  of  education,  there 
are  not  the  means  of  rendering  any  efficient  aid.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  and 
creditable,  that  the  appeal  in  this  cause  should  be  made  to  the  East:  to  those  who 
are  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  such  institutions,  and  who  have  the  means  of 
aiding  them,  and  who  have  a  heart  to  act  for  the  good  of  our  whole  country. 

The  friends  of  education  at  the  West,  and  in  all  new  countries,  encounter  a 
difficulty  which  is  not  to  be  apprehended  where  the  institutions  of  education  have 
been  long  established.  In  all  new  countries  there  is  an  extensive  prejudice  against 
educational  institutions  of  the  higher  class.  Where  the  mass  of  men  have  to  work 
hard  ;  where  the  land  has  to  be  cleared  and  fenced  ;  where  the  prairie  is  to  be 
ploughed  and  inclosed  ;  where  houses  are  to  be  built,  and  roads  to  be  made,  and 
bridges  to  be  constructed;  whe'e  all  men  are  doomed  to  toil,  it  is  not  easy  to  persuade 
them  that  the  college  i*  not  the  nursery  of  idleness  ;  that  men  engaged  in  giving 
instruction  are  not  indolent  men  ;  that  they  are  not  training  up  men  to  lead  an  idle 
life,  and  that,  with  little  themselves  to  do,  they  live  only  to  consume  the  fruits  of 
the  hard  earnings  of  others.  In  a  new  country,  therefore,  all  these  prejudices  are 
to  be  encountered  ;  and  all  these  things  make  it  proper  to  appeal  to  those  portions 
of  the  land  where,  by  long  witnessing  th«  happy  fruits  of  collegiate  education,  these 
prejudices  have  died  away. 

There  is  one  other  thought  bearing  on  the  subject — an  obvious  one — but  which 
shows  the  indispensable  necessity  of  these  appeals  to  the  East.  It  is,  that  in  the 
early  settlement  of  our  Western  States,  the  people  who  would  be  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing such  institutions  among  themselves  are  unable  to  do  it.  They  have  their 
, lands  to  pay  for,  and  their  roads  and  bridges,  and  their  own  habitations  to  make: 
and  all  this  mvst  be  done.  These  things  are  matters  of  necessity.  The  college, 
valuable  as  it  may  be,  is  not.  It  is  comparatively  like  an  article  of  luxury;  and 
will  have  its  place,  like  luxuries,  when  the  things  which  are  indispensable  are  sup- 
plied. Give  them  time,  and  they  would  do  it  all.  Found  for  them,  or  aid  them  in 
founding,  such  institutions  as  are  indispensable,  and  in  due  time  they  will  become 
their  efficient  patrons  and  supporters  ;  will  rally  around  them  as  we  do  now  arou  nd 
the  institutions  of  the  East  that  we  love  so  much ;  and  will,  in  their  turn,  become 
efficient  helpers  in  extending  the  blessings  of  education  over  all  that  Western  world, 
till  colleges  and  seminaries  shall  spring  up  in  all  those  lands. 

The  grounds  of  appeal,  therefore,  made  by  this  Society  are  essentially  these  : — 
That  the  college  is  an  institution  well  understood  by  us,  and  regarded  by  us  as  in- 
dispensable ;  as  having  done  more  for  our  country  by  far  than  they  have  cost ; 
that  our  country  is  one — one  in  its  origin,  its  religion,  its  laws,  its  interests — and 
that,  therefore,  what  is  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  one  part  is  necessary  for  every 
other  part ;  that  the  same  system  of  religion  is  to  prevail  in  our  land,  a  system 
everywhere  identified  with  learning,  and  that  makes  its  way  in  connection  with 
learning ;  that  the  college,  will  do  for  the  West  what  it  has  done  for  the  East  ; 
and  that,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  West,  temporary  aid  is  needed  that  these 
institutions  may  be  sustained,  and  thus  the  great  purposes  secured  of  spreading 
the  Gospel,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  there  for  all 
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coming  time.  No  man  at  the  East  can  over-estimate  the  importance  of  establish- 
ing the  institutions  of  learning  at  the  West.  No  man  at  the  East  gets  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  West,  without  himself  looking  on  those  vast  prairies,  and  forests,  those 
rivers,  lakes,  and  streams  ;  the  boundless  resources  of  those  States  and  Territories  : 
and  no  man  who  has  visited  those  States  and  Territories  ever  feels  that  too  much 
has  been  done,  or  that  the  Church  is  in  danger  of  doing  too  much  in  its  efforis  to 
endow  institutions  of  learning,  and  planting  the  Gospel  in  those  vast  lands.  How 
can  he?  There  is  the  power  that  is  yet,  and  at  no  distant  period,  to  control  our 
country  ;  there  the  power  that  is  to  determine  whether  all  that  our  fathers  sought  in 
coming  to  this  land,  and  in  all  their  prayers  and  toils  and  sacrifices,  is  to  be  secured 
or  lost. 

Address  of  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  D.  D. 

Dr.  S.  began  by  bearing  testimony  to  the  high  service  indirectly  rendered  by 
this  Society,  in  its  reaction  upon  the  Western  field.  It  has  stimulated  the  Western 
friends  of  the  Institutions  under  its  patronage,  to  put  forth  strenuous  efforts  for  their 
support,  at  home.  As  introductory  to  the  thoughts  which  he  designed  to  present, 
he  quoted  a  passage  of  Jerome,  as  amplified  by  Coleridge,  illustrating  the  design  of 
the  law  to  which,  both  in  its  evolution  and  in  its  propagation,  God  has,  in  this 
world,  subjected  Truth.  The  law  is,  that,  in  its  incipient  stages  at  least,  it  nnist 
battle  with  difficulties;  it  must  "  brave  the  winds  of  controversy."  And  this  law 
is  applicable,  as  he  showed  by  examples,  to  truth  in  the  abstract,  in  the  form  of  im- 
portant principles,  and  in  the  concrete  in  the  form  of  important  enterprises.  He 
then  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

A  speaker,  I  suppose,  will  find  pardon  for  deeming  the  object  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  life  an  important  one,  and  the  fact  that  this  day  has  been  kindly  de- 
voted by  those  present  to  a  consideration  of  the  interests  and  relations  of  Western 
Collegiate  Education,  is  proof  that  this  conviction  finds  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of 
this  audience.  The  work  of  securing  these  interests,  however,  of  placing  them  upon 
a  solid  and  permanent  footing,  is  a  work  which,  so  far  forth  as  the  West  itself  is 
concerned,  is  surrounded  by  great,  and,  in  some  respects,  by  peculiar  difficulties. 
These  difficulties  it  is,  which  constitute  the  trial  of  the  faith  and  courage  and  per^- 
severance  of  those  who  are  laboring  to  sustain  our  Western  colleges.  They  drive 
them  back  upon  the  East  for  sympathy  and  sustenance,  and  when  compared  with 
the  force  which  can  be  brought  to  combat  them,  they  form  the  gist  of  the  problem 
whether  any  particular  institution  will  sustain  itself,  and  perpetuate  its  influence  to 
succeeding  generations.  That  our  colleges  at  the  West  are  none  of  them  in  the 
full  tide  of  successful  experiment,  if  by  success  is  meant  that  the  halls  of  the  muses 
are  now  crowded  with  a  host  of  earnest  and  devoted  worshippers,  is  a  fact  open  to 
the  observation  of  all.  That  their  influence  is  not  yet  sufficiently  powerful  to  arrest 
universal  public  attention,  and  to  carry  conviction  to  the  popular  mind  that  their 
agency  is  indispensable  in  moulding  society,  in  constructing  its  mechanism,  its 
checks  and  balances,  and  even  in  producing  the  motive  power  which  is  to  push  it 
forward  towards  that  goal  of  ideal  perfection  to  which  our  entire  humanity  aspires, 
and  which  the  American  mind  especially  pants  for,  and  expects  speedily  to  attain  ; 
this  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied. 

What  then  ]  Is  then  the  system  of  collegiate  education,  so  far  as  the  West  is 
concerned,  a  failure  1  Will  the  friction  which  chafes  its  wheels  arrest  their  progress  1 
Will  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  system  and  press  upon  it,  crush  it  ?  Let  us 
look  for  a  moment  at  some  of  the  most  serious  of  these  difficulties.  Let  us  endea- 
vor to  take  their  dimensions,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  we  may  prognosticate  the  re- 
sult, and  abandon  the  work,  if  it  is  chimerical  to  hope  for  success  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand,  gird  ourselves  with  a  more  obstinate  resolution  to  battle  with  the  difficul- 
ties, if  they  are  only  such  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  might  lead  us  to  anticipate,  if  not  indeed  in  part  belonging  to  that  very  class 
of  obstacles,  the  existence  of  which  may  be  essential  to  the  highest  ultimate  success. 

The  general  difficulty  with  which  our  system  of  collegiate  and  professional  edu- 
cation has  to  contend  at  the  West,  is  that  tone  of  the  popular  mind  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  occupation  and  settlement  of  a  new  country.     It  has  been  said  by 
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one  of  the  "Wise  men  of  the  East,"  that  the  first  danger  of  an  emigrant  society 
is  barbarism.  The  term  barbarism  we  feel  to  be  a  little  harsh,  and  the  danger  of 
such  an  effect  as  the  issue,  whether  immediate  or  final,  of  the  causes  which  are 
pouring  such  floods  of  population  into  that  wonderful  region.  Western  men  at  least 
feel  inclined  stoutly  to  deny.  But  then  the  laws  of  human  nature  would  enable  us 
to  predict,  wiih  a  certainty  all  but  absolute,  that  the  first  great  movement  of  the 
popular  mind, in  an  emigrant  society,  constituted  and  circumstanced  like  that  which 
is  taking  possession  of  the  Western  States,  would  be  adverse  to  the  interesis  of 
learning.  Thef-e  are  some  points  of  resemblance  in  the  development  of  the  life  of 
a  society,  and  that  of  an  individual.  The  first  pulses  of  thought  in  the  infant  mind 
carry  it  out  of  itself  into  the  external  world  ;  towards  those  visible,  tangible,  rapid, 
odoriferous  and  sonorous  bodies  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  with  which  through 
the  medium  of  its  physical  organization  it  is  brought  in  contact.  In  the  midst  of 
these  objects,  it  is  designed  by  its  Maker  to  spend  its  earthly  existence.  From 
them  it  is  to  derive  the  support  of  the  wonderful  scaffolding  of  bones,  muscles  and 
sinews,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  and  fitted  for  its  earthly  mission.  Nature,  there- 
fore, true  to  the  necessities  of  its  condition,  directs  its  first  attention,  its  first  interest, 
its  first  curiosity,  to  the  vast  panorama  and  the  wonderful  whispering  gallery  by 
which  it  is  environed.  The  simpler  laws  of  the  objects  presented  by  the  senses,  and 
its  own  relations  to  them  are,  as  in  its  circumstances  it  is  meet  they  should  be,  the 
first  topics  of  thought.  But  does  the  current  of  thought  and  interest  run  forever  in 
this  direction?  Does  the  eye  never  become  sated  with  seeing?  and  the  ear  with 
hearing  ?  Has  man  no  higher  life  than  the  life  of  the  body  ?  And  if  so,  however 
long  curiosity  and  the  necessities  of  the  body  may  cause  the  thoughts  to  linger  about 
the  outward  and  the  physical,  must  it  not  at  length  turn  backward  upon  its  track? 
Must  not  the  human  spirit,  by  an  act  of  "  self-reduplication,"  at  length  survey  its 
own  wonderful  powers?  Must  it  not,  at  length,  propose  to  itself  the  great  problems 
of  its  being?  the  great  questions  of  its  destiny?  The  period  at  which  these  ques- 
tions will  arise  will  vary  with  the  varying  character  of  individuals,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  which  they  will  receive  will  vary  with  the  force  of  favoring  or  oppos- 
ing circumstances.  But  come  they  must.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  force  them- 
selves upon  the  attention,  and  demand  consideration,  so  surely  as  man  is  not  a  brute. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  proper  development  of  humanity. 

If  now  we  could  find  a  body  of  men  unlettered  and  poor,  banding  together  with 
a  view  of  colonizing  an  uninhabited  region,  and  of  realizing  for  themselves  and  their 
children  the  protection  and  the  various  valuable  results  of  civil  society,  what  are 
the  objects  which  we  should  predict  would  naturally  first  claim  their  attention  and 
engross  their  thoughts?  Plainly  the  provision  for  their  physical  wanis.  Hunger  is 
clamorous,  and  summons  attention  with  an  importunity  which  will  admit  of  no  de- 
lay. All  the  various  wants  of  the  body  solicit  immediate  notice.  In  a  society  thus 
constituted  and  circumstanced,  it  is  plain  that  the  external  and  physical  would 
engross  the  attention  almost  exclusively  Animal  courage,  strength  of  muscle, 
would  of  necessity  command  high  admiration.  Those  qualities  would  be  most 
highly  valued  which  contribute  most  directly  and  largely  to  physical  comfort  and 
security.  In  such  a  community,  shut  out  from  the  world,  from  the  action  of  those 
spiritual  influences  which  God  in  the  beginning  provided  as  the  aliment  of  man's 
spiritual  nature,  the  period  at  which  the  higher  problems  of  his  being  would  begin 
to  agitate  the  mind  of  man  might,  it  is  true,  be  long  delayed.  In  s?tcA  a  community 
the  development  of  these  higher  attributes  of  humanity,  the  combination  of  which, 
perfectly  developed,  constitutes  true  civilization,  would  be  slow  and  feeble,  and  at 
the  best  it  would  be  imperfect  and  distorted.  Men  have  indeed  sometimes  thrown 
themselves  into  circumstances  like  these,  but  they  are  circumstances  in  which  Gud 
never  designed  the  humari  being  to  spend  his  earthly  probation.  This,  it  may  be,  is 
the  naturattustory  of  barbarism.  This,  it  may  be,  is  the  process  by  which  commu- 
nities have  sunk  successively  through  all  the  grades  of  the  barbarous,  and  thence, 
by  repeated  emigrations,  to  the  savage  state  of  society.  When  Cain  left  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Lord,  the  Shekinah  of  Eden,  and  colonized  the  land  of  Nod,  he  aban- 
doned the  only  influences  which  can  develop  and  sustain  the  spiritual  life,  and  with 
it,  the  true  civilization  of  a  people.     And  the  history  of  his  tribe  is  the  history  of 
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the  triumph  of  the  physical  over  the  spiritual,  of  the  animal  over  the  human. 
Behold  it.  First  idolatry,  then  atheism,  then  every  form  of  unnatural  and  out- 
rageous crime. 

But  this  is  not  of  necessity  the  history  of  all  emigration.     It  cannot,  I  am  persua- 
ded, be  the  history  of  that  emigration  which  is  taking  possession  of  yonder  won- 
derful valley,  and  whose  magnitude   and   rapidity    are  the  astonishment  of  man- 
kind.    The  day  when  the  first  white  settlement  was  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
Northwest  Territory   is  still  fresh  in  the   memory   of  many  living  men.     It   has 
been  my  privilege  often  to  converse  wiih  the  first  white  female,  a  noble  daughter 
of  New  England,  now   I  trust  in  heaven,  who  from  the  May  Flower  of  the   Ohio 
landed  at  the  Plymouth  of  the  West.     It  is  my  privilege  every  Sabbath,  when  at 
home,  to  worship  in  a  sanctuary  which  the  piety  and  the  poverty  of  that  little  band 
of  occidental  pilgrims   reared  and   dedicated  to   the  worship  of  the  Triune  God. 
What  a  change  has  sixty  years  produced  !     The  little  opening  in  the  wilderness  at 
Marietta,  made  by  the  axes  of  that  hardy  band  of  Christian  pioneers,  has  vva.xed 
into  an  empire,  and  the  roar  of  its  mighty  population  now  rolls  over  the  vast  prairies 
of  the  West.     Its  reverberations  are  sent  back  upon  us  from  the  rocky  barrier 
which  curtains  the  Pacific.     The  history  of  the  pilgrims  of  Ohio  exists  as   yet  only 
in  fragments.     But  the  time  will  come   when  the  world  will  "  know  it  by  heart," 
and  when  the  7th  of  April,  1788,  will  stand  in  the  calendar  of  America*econd  only 
in  reverent  observance  to  the  22d   December,  1620.     None  of  us    are    ignorant 
where  these  pilgrims  originated.     None  of  us  are  ignorant  of  the  spirit  which  they 
bore,  and  the  views  which  they  cherished,  touching  the  elements  of  social  prosperity 
and  the  true  producing  causes  of  a  high  and  Christian  civilization.      They  are  the 
very  views  which  have  made  the  States  from  which  they  emigrated  the  wonder  of 
the  world ;  which  have  filled  them  with  a  population  at  this  moment  better  fed, 
better  housed,  better  clothed,  better  governed,  more  universally  intelligent,  and  pos- 
sessing, in  the  aggregate,  a  higher  degree  of  social  prosperity,  and  a  higher  type  of 
civilization  than  any  other  continuous  population  of  equal  amount  upon  the  suiface 
of  the  globe.     Such  were  the  fathers  of  the  West.     For  one  who  has  stood  in  the 
scenes  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  their  enterprise  and  their  piety,  who  has  mingled 
with  their  children,  bearing  unmistakable  moral  marks  of  their  honorable  descent, 
not  even  the  testimony  of  Washington,  full  and  explicit  as  it  is,  is  needed  to  enable 
him  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  their  intelligence  and  moral  worth.     These  men 
knew  what  are  the  essential  conditions  of  permanent  social  progress  and  develop- 
ment.    They  knew  the  agencies  and  instrumentalities  which  must  conspire  to  pro- 
duce this  result.     The  Church,  the   School,  the  College,  and  their  necessary  ad- 
juncts ;  these  are   the   agencies  upon  which  they  relied.     They  did  not  believe 
that  one   of  them  could    flourish    without  the    others.     They  well  knew  that  in 
the  absence  of  either  the  others  would  languish  ;  and    that  in  the    absence  of  all. 
Christian  civilization  could  not  be  perpetuated  for  a  single  geiaeration.     Their  plans, 
therefore,  in  laying  the  foundations  of  Western  society,  embraced  all  with  an  equal 
affection.     Such  was  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  fathers  of  the  West,  in  regard 
to  education.     But  what  at  that  period,  what  in  1788,  was  the  physical  condition  of 
the  West  ?     It  was,  as  the  hand  of  nature  left  it,  an  unbroken  wilderness.     What 
is  it  now  ?     A  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.      Look  at  its  levelled  forests,  its 
cultivated  fields,  its  cities  and  villages,  and  roads  and  canals  and  railways,  its  mines 
and  nascent  manufactories.     Count  up  the  1200  steamers,  and  the  4000  flat  boats 
floating  its  commerce,  which  in  1849  was  valued  at  $439,000,000,  a  sum  equal  to 
twice  the  value  of  the  whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation.     Do  this,  and  remem- 
ber that  this  vast  physical  change  has  taken  place  within  a  little  more  than  sixty 
years,  and  that  it  is  greater  than  was  ever  before  wrought  in  any  thirty  consecutive 
generations  in  the  history  of  man.      Do  this,  and  then  answer  me  the  question  : — 
What  must  have  been  the  chief  direction  of  the  human  will,  of  human  energy  and 
enterprise  and  effort  in  that  valley,  during  these  sixty  years?     It  must  have  been 
towards  the  outward  and  the  physical.     Nothing  but  an  intensity  of  interest  in  the 
physical,  and  of  devotion  to  it  well  nigh  unparalleled  in  history, could  have  produced, 
in  so  short  a  period,  the  astonishing  results  which  we  witness.     A  vast  amount  of 
cultivated  intellect,  a  high  degree  of  knowledge,  it  is  true,  have  mingled  in  and  pre- 
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sided  over  those  miraclesof  industry  and  art,  which  the  hands  of  men  have  wrought 
upon  that  great  theatre.  What  now  might  we  expect  would  be  the  result  of  a  pro- 
cess like  this,  carried  forward  for  two  generations,  upon  the  general  tone  of  the 
public  mind?  upon  the  current  of  popular  sentiment  touching  the  value  of  collegiate 
education  ?  It  could  hardly  fail  to  dispose  men  to  test  the  value  of  every  enter- 
prise and  of  every  institution  by  the  single  question  of  its  immediate  physical  utility. 
Can  colleges  fell  trees,  or  plough  the  soil,  or  build  roads,  or  erect  bridges?  Can 
they  dam  rivers,  or  construct  steamboats,  or  build  mills,  or  setup  machinery? 
These  are  the  interrogatories,  which  the  spirit  of  physical  utilitarianism  would  pro- 
pound, and  does  propound  concerning  colleges.  If  it  fails  to  receive  a  prompt  and 
unqualified  affirmative  answer,  it  asks  no  further  questions.  They  have  no  place  in 
its  sympathies.  Now  I  shall  not  undertake  before  this  audience  to  defend  colleges 
against  the  charge  of  failing  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of  man's  physical  wants. 
Against  even  this  charge  they  can  be,  and  ihey  have  been,  triumphantly  defended, 
for  although  the  hands  of  a  clock  may  tell  the  hour  and  accomplish  the  final  aim  of 
the  machine,  it  is  not  altogether  certain  that  they  would  go  if  there  were  nothing 
behind.  It  is  my  privilege  to  be  addressing  an  audience  who  comprehend,  without 
an  argument,  that  the  relation  borne  by  the  instrumentalities  which  contribute 
directly  to  physical  utility — open  to  the  vulgar  gaze  and  attr.icting  popular  admira- 
tion to  those^deep  and  hidden  spiritual  forces  which  are  coiled  up  and  concentrated 
in  well-furnished  and  well-manned  seminaries  of  learning — is  the  relation  of  the 
hands  of  a  clock  to  its  main-spring.  But  I  am  addressing  an  audience  also,  who 
understand  that  man  has  other  wants  besides  those  of  the  body  ;  that  the  human 
spirit  has  in  its  nature  the  germs  of  other  ideas  besides  the  useful ;  that  God  has 
given  it  faculties  to  apprehend  ibe-true,  the  beautiful,  the  just,  the  good  ;  and  that 
the  development  and  propagation  of  these  ideas,  form  the  necessary  condition  of 
human  happiness,  individual  and  social,  on  earth  and  in  heaven.  I  wish  merely  to 
indicate  some  of  the  prominent  difficulties  with  which  those  have  to  contend  who 
are  laboring  to  sustain  our  colleges  at  the  West. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  cause  which  produces  them.  Let  me  occupy  a 
few  moments  in  speaking  of  the  effects  which  that  cause  has  developed. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  of  these,  I  hardly  need  say,  is  Poverty. 

In  respect  to  pecuniary  support,  the  two  great  causes  of  religion  and  education, 
especially  higher  education,  rest  upon  essentially  the  same  foundation.  They  must 
appeal  for  that  support  to  some  higher  principle  than  the  spirit  of  utilitarianism.  It 
might  indeed  be  demonstrated  that  that  spirit  ought  to  sustain  them.  But  it  would 
be  a  barren  demonstration.  It  never  loill  sustain  them.  What  now  in  this  re- 
spect is  the  condition  of  the  -laborers  in  these  two  great  cau.«es  in  the  West?  How 
is  it  with  the  laborers  in  the  Ministry?  As  a  body,  the  truly  competent  Ministers 
of  the  West,  those  upon  whom  New  England  relies  to  sustain  in  that  region  the 
banner  of  her  faith,  have  ample  occasion  to  be  men  of  entire  self-renunciation. 
During  a  residence  of  eighteen  years  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most  destitute  of  our 
Home  Missionary  fields,  I  have  often  visited  the  dwellings  of  these  men,  and  seen 
them  at  their  work.  And  I  cannot  but  declare  my  conviction,  that  the  whole  field 
of  Christian  Missions  presents  no  nobler  specimens  of  self-denial  than  are  to  be  found 
among  the  Evangelical  Ministers  of  the  West.  AVith  native  powers  of  mind,  with 
a  discipline  of  education,  with  an  energy  of  character  which,  if  devoted  to  secular 
pursuits,  would  place  them  among  the  intellectual  magnates  of  the  Innd,  and  sur- 
round them  with  the  comforts  and  elegancies  of  Christian  society,  many  of  them 
must  be  content,  in  their  present  vocation,  to  sustain  life  upon  the  merest  pittance  ; 
must  often  forego  not  ornaments  but  necessaries,  and  nmst  moreover  be  content  to 
receive  even  that  pittance,  not  as  a  right,  but  as  a  gratuity,  doled  out,  I  fear  often, 
by  the  hand  of  a  reluctant  charity.  How  can  any  but  men  of  strong  faith  consent 
to  a  position  and  to  sacrifices  like  these  ?  0  ye  who  love  Zion,  and  who  pray  for 
the  coming  of  Christ's  kingdom,  gather,  I  beseech  you,  with  your  sympathies  and 
your  prayers,  about  the  Western  ministry  of  reconciliation.  Lift  up  your  petitions 
in  their  behalf,  that  they  may  be  able  to  endure  hardness,  as  true  soldiers  of  the 
cross  ;  that  they  may  count  all  things  but  loss  for  the  e.xcellency  of  the  knowledge 
of  Christ  Jesus  their  Lord.     And  may  the  Great  Head  of  the  Church  stand  by  and 
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sustain  his  own  commissioned  ambassadors,  the  leaders  of  the  sacramental  host  of 
God's  elect.  May  He  make  them  understand  the  unspeakable  dignity  and  glory  of 
their  great  work.  When  tempted  by  the  seductions  of  the  world,  may  He  be  pre- 
sent with  His  aid.  When  faint  and  fatigued,  when  wounded  and  weary  in  their 
conflict  with  the  powers  of  darkness,  when  deserted  by  friends  and  hard  pressed  by 
the  foe,  when  stunned  and  confused  by  the  roar  and  tumult  of  the  enemies  of 
righteousness  and  of  God  they  are  just  ready  to  yield  the  victory,  then,  O  Lord, 
do  thou  unstop  their  ears  to  hear  upon  every  hill-top  the  rushing  pinions  of  that 
heavenly  host  wherewith  thou  dost  succor  thy  Zion  in  distress  ;  then,  0  Lord,  do 
thou  open  their  eyes  to  see  that  glad  vision  of  the  future,  when  yonder  valley,  when 
this  whole  nation,  its  entire  population,  redeemed  to  God,  shall  become  the  most 
lustrous  star  in  that  bright  constellation  of  nations  which  shall  constitute  the  univer- 
sal empire  of  Christ  ! 

Such  is  the  condition  in  respect  to  pecuniary  support  of  our  Western  Ministers. 
Yet  these  are  ihe  men  who  count  the  colleges,  under  the  patronage  of  this  Society, 
"  the  right  arm  of  their  strength,"  who  sympathize  most  deeply  in  the  embarrass- 
ments under  which  they  labor,  and  who  from  the  depths  of  their  poverty  have  con- 
tributed most  nobly  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

How  now  stands  the  case  with  their  co-laborers  in  the  cognate  and  subsidiary 
course  of  education  ?  It  behooves  a  speaker  to  refer  with  some  reserve  and  delicacy 
to  a  class  of  which  he  himself  is  a  member.  I  will,  therefore,  venture  only  to  ex- 
press the  conviction,  that  the  great  body  of  Western  teachers  have  ample  occasion 
to  echo  the  apostrophe  of  one  who  was  painfully  sensible  of  the  discrepancy 
between  his  social  position  and  his  purse : — "  0  poverty,  why  dost  thou  pinch  gen- 
tlemen !" 

The  cause  of  this,  as  the  whole  history  of  educational  movements  in  the  West 
proves,  is  popular  apathy.  And  the  higher  the  depariment  of  education  is,  the 
further  are  the  institutions  which  are  devoted  to  it  removed  from  popular  sympathy 
and  support.  A  coZ/eg'e  is  of  necessity,  even  when  conducted  upon  the  most  eco- 
nomical principles,  a  somewhat  expensive  establishment.  Buildings  are  to  be 
erected  and  kept  in  repair  ;  apparatus  and  libraries  are  to  be  purchased  and 
enlarged  ;  and  if  the  institution  is  to  maintain  its  rank  as  a  college,  whether  its 
patronage  is  great  or  small,  a  certain  number  of  teachers  must  be  permanently  em- 
ployed. A  joint-stock  company,  which  should  assume,  as  a  matter  of  speculation, 
the  business  concerns  of  any  college  in  this  country,  would  speedily  find  that  it  had 
mistaken  the  road  to  wealth.  How  is  this  difficulty  to  be  overcome  ?  How  are  our 
Western  colleges  to  be  sustained  ?  There  are  plainly  but  two  modes  in  which  this 
can  be  effected  ;  legislative  provision  and  private  benevolence.  Can  they  depend 
upon  the  former?  Look  at  the  history  of  Ohio  legislation.  The  fostering  care, 
which  the  legislature  of  that  State  has  thus  far  extended  over  its  colleges,  has  con- 
sisted in  issuing  college  charters  without  number,  and  in  taxing  unsparingly  even 
the  unproductive  property  of  those  institutions  which  the  hand  of  private  mu- 
nificence has  founded.  Can  they  depend  upon  the  latter  ? — t:pon  this  private 
munificence  ? 

If,  before  answering  the  question,  you  should  here  be  presented  by  a  college 
agent  a  list  of  the  objections  and  prejudices  against  his  cause,  which  he  has  every 
where  met,  you  would,  I  think,  be  inclined  to  say  no.  Why  should  I  give  to  col- 
leges? says  one  ;  I  have  no  children  whom  I  design  for  professional  life.  Book- 
learning  unfits  men  for  practical  life,  says  a  second.  Why  cannot  colleges  support 
themselves  like  other  branches  of  business?  says  a  third.  There  are  too  many 
colleges,  says  a  fourth.  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  creating  permanent  funds  for  sus- 
taining colleges,  says  a  fifth.  Colleges  are  un-American  ;  behind  the  spirit  of  the 
age ;  mere  idle  hulks  moored  in  the  stream  of  improvement.  Away  with  them. 
Let  us  have  instimtions  springing  fresh  and  vigorous  from  the  American  soil,  and 
teaching  something  adapted  to  the  American  mind,  says  the  deep  and  self-compla- 
cent philosopher  of  "  progress."  Profound  objection,  by  the  way,  this  last !  Just 
as  if  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  were  not  the  same  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
Just  as  if  the  immutable  principles  of  science,  reason  and  taste,  inscribed  by  the 
finger  of  God  upon  the  starry  heavens ;  blossoming  out  all  over  the  green  earth  ; 
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heaving  the  agitated  ocean  ;  yea  written  upon  the  indestructible  spirit  of  man  itself, 
were  behind  the  age  ;  not  quite  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  American  mind!  The 
pith  and  point  however  of  all  these  objections,  the  agent  will  inform  you,  is  the  same. 
They  all  mean,  "  no  money  for  your  cause."  I  am  dwelhng  upon  this  difficulty 
too  long.  The  question  is.  What  is  to  be  its  effect  upon  our  Western  colleges?  I 
answer  :  It  is  the  rock  upon  which  all  ill  advised  schemes  of  college-building  will 
make  shipwreck.  If  we  subtract  from  the  multitude  of  our  colleges  all  those  which 
were  projected  by  speculators,  to  improve  the  value  of  their  lands  ;  by  visionary 
men,  hoping  to  give  notoriety  to  their  village  or  to  secure  for  themselves  a  reputa- 
tion, or  a  field  of  action  ;  all  these  institutions,  which  were  really  designed  for  aca- 
demies, but  were  misnamed  colleges  at  their  birth,  either  from  the  love  of  mag- 
niloquence, or  in  the  hope  that  their  name  might  affect  their  destiny  ;  if  we  make 
these  subtractions,  it  is  not  true  that  we  have  too  many  colleges  at  the  West  ;  it  is 
not  true  that  we  have  more  than  ought  to  be  sustained.  Will  they  be  sustained  ? 
Yes.  Though  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  physical  is  strongly  characterisiic  of  us  as 
a  people,  it  is  not  the  only  spirit  at  work  among  us.  There  is  still  to  be  found, 
even  at  the  West,  much  more  than  in  the  land  of  our  fathers'  sepulchres,  a  spirit 
which  not  merely  admits  in  words  that  man  has  an  immortal  soul,  that  he  has  other 
and  higher  wants  than  those  which  appertain  to  the  body,  but  which  makes  that 
conviction  the  ruling  principle  of  action.  Beneath  all  the  noise  and  bluster  of 
pseudo-patriotism,  which  would  fain  persuade  the  people  that  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon is  the  birthright  of  American  citizens,  that  it  is  enough  to  breathe  American 
air  and  tread  American  soil,  a  profounder  love  of  country  may  be  found.  There 
may  still  be  found  among  us  true  patriots,  who,  like  the  fathers  of  the  West,  under- 
stand the  conditions  upon  which  alone  the  ultimate  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
people  can  be  secured.  To  this  spirit,  wherever  it  burns,  at  the  East  or  the  West, 
those  collegiate  institutions,  which  ought  to  be  sustained,  may  appeal  with  safety. 
The  appeal  will  be  met,  not  indeed  with  princely  donations  ;  these  belong  to  later 
times,  and  may,  by  possibility,  spring  from  less  disinterested  motives  ;  but  with  a 
sufficiency  to  relieve,  if  not  to  banish,  the  present  distress. 

There  are  several  other  difficulties,  such  as  the  reaction  of  the  popular  sentiment 
upon  the  young  men  in  a  course  of  education,  pressing  upon  them  like  the  atmos- 
phere, and  tempting  them  to  abandon  that  course  or  to  abridge  its  term  ;  and  the 
drafts  which  the  older  and  better  endowed  colleges  of  New  England  make  upon 
our  patronage,  of  which  I  had  intended  to  speak.  But  I  have  already  trespassed 
upon  your  patience  and  upon  the  time  of  another.  I  have  only  to  say,  that  the 
laborers  in  our  Western  colleges  have  been  taught  most  effectually  the  lessons  of 
patience.     They  have  been  schooled  most  thoroughly  in  the  doctrine  that  they  must 

"  Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait." 
The  trials  which  they  are  called  to  encounter,  some  of  which  are  sufficiently  griev- 
ous, they  have  been  taught  to  understand,  can  be  relieved  only  by  time,  and  in  part 
only  by  the  lapse  of  many  years,  by  those  processes  which  are  slowly  interpenetrat- 
ing society  with  nobler  views  o(  the  destiny  of  man,  and  with  more  just  apprehen- 
sions of  the  true  nature  of  the  teacher's  mission.  The  influences  which  will  effect 
these  changes  are  at  work  already.  Every  year  will  multiply  them  and  augment 
their  power.  Meantime  let  not  the  patrons  of  these  institutions  expect  too  much  at 
their  hands.  Let  not  the  patrons  of  this  Society,  a  Society  which  the  West  will 
have  occasion  to  remember  with  profound  and  eternal  gratitude  ;  let  not  those 
who  are  giving  and  laboring  and  praying  for  them,  anticipate  results  which  the  laws 
of  mind  and  the  condition  of  Western  society  render  it  impossible  to  realize.  Let 
them  encourage  themselves  with  the  conviction  that  the  trees  which  their  hands 
are  planting  shall  flourish  for  ages  ;  and  that  each  successive  year  will  strengthen 
their  roots  and  enlarge  their  branches.  Let  them  anticipate  in  imagination  the  day, 
when  those  branches,  having  survived  "  the  winds  of  controversy,"  shall  wave  in 
the  breezes  of  popular  favor  ;  when  their  fruit  shall  shake  like  Lebanon,  and  grateful 
multitudes  shall  seek  their  ample  shade. 
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Address  of  Prof,  F.  W.  Conrad. 

Mr.  President, — The  emigration  of  Protestant  Germans  to  this  country,  dates 
back  more  than  a  century,  and  yet,  it  is  only  about  twenty-five  years  since  any 
thing  of  any  importance  has  been  done  among  them,  in  establishing  institutions  of 
learning.  When  we  recollect  that  they  came  from  a  land  which  abounded  with 
such  institutions  ;  where  education  was  universal ;  where  knowledge,  in  all  its  de- 
partments, had  been  cultivated  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and  where  they  had  enjoyed 
all  these  advantages,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  it  seems  strange  that  they  should 
have  neglected  founding  and  sustaining  Colleges  and  Theological  Seminaries, 
during  so  long  a  period.  It  must  be  apparent,  at  once,  to  every  reflecting  mind, 
that  unfavorable  circumstances  must  have  surrounded  them,  and  difficulties  of  no 
ordinary  character  deterred  them,  arising,  however,  more  from  their  peculiar  position 
both  in  Europe  and  America,  than  from  the  natural  characteristics  of  Germans. 

To  some  of  these  untoward  circumstances  we  beg  leave  now  to  refer. 

First  :  Their  pecuniary  condition  in  Europe,  before  emigrating,  was  distress- 
ing. 

The  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation  for  Church,  State,  and  Education,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  miserable  stipend  paid  for  labor,  on  the  other,  crushed  them  to 
the  earth  in  the  most  pinching  poverty,  necessitating  them  to  use  the  most  rigid 
economy  to  sustain  themselves  and  families.  In  many  cases,  it  took  their  all  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  their  passage  across  the  ocean,  while,  in  not  a  few,  even  this 
was  inadequate,  compelling  them  to  bind  themselves  and  children  to  American  mas- 
ters to  pay  the  same.  Thus,  by  a  necessity  of  circumstances,  they  were  unable,  at 
first,  to  do  more  than  build  their  churches  and  sustain  their  pastors. 

Their  religious  condition  in  Europe  was  likewise  unfavorable  to  their  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  advancement  of  the  Church  and  her  Institutions. 

Rationalism,  indifferentism,  and  downright  intidelity  had  swept  over  Germany 
like  the  Nubian  blast,  withering  most  of  the  fruits  of  piety  in  their  Universities, 
Churches,  and  even  nurseries,  while  dead  orthodoxy  and  lifeless  formalism  stinted 
much  of  that  which  rationalism  had  not  touched  ;  so  that  many  were  unfavorably 
aflfected  by  these  influences,  and  hence  indifferent,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  best 
interests  and  onward  progress  of  the  Church.  But  here,  as  at  other  times,  God  had 
reserved  unto  himself  a  seed  in  the  Pietists,  Arndt,  Spener,  Franke,  and  their  co- 
adjutors, whose  impress  was  made  upon  many  who  came  to  this  country,  but 
whose  influence  was  not  sufficiently  great  to  give  shape  to  the  Church  here,  although 
it  was  adequate  to  become  the  leaven  which  saved  it. 

Their  political  condition  in  Europe  was  also  unfavorable  to  the  development  of 
that  foresight,  enterprise,  and  practical  talent,  indispensably  necessary  infounding 
and  sustaining  institutions  on  the  voluntary  principle. 

There,  all  that  pertained  to  the  Church  and  educational  arrangements  of  the 
country,  was  controlled  by  the  Government,  without  calling  forth  the  judgment  of 
either  the  Ministry  or  Laity,  or  demanding  their  co-operation,  any  further  than 
either  to  sustain  tiieni  by  taxation  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  take  a  part  in  instruction 
on  the  other.  Hence  they  had  no  experience  in  the  establishment  of  institutions, 
neither  did  they  realize  the  obligation  nor  see  the  necessity,  of  providing  the  means 
of  educating  their  posterity,  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  origin  and  history. 

The  character  of  their  schools  presented  an  almost  insuperable  barrier  to  the 
education  of  their  children,  in  the  more  advanced  branches  of  knowledge. 

As  ihey  settled,  at  first,  mostly  together,  their  schools  were  entirely  German  ; 
the  branches  taught  were  only  such  as  pertain  to  the  rudiments  of  education,  and 
as  there  was  no  connection  between  these  schools  and  the  higher  English  acade- 
mies and  colleges  of  our  country,  very  few  of  their  children  enjoyed  any  other  ad- 
vantages. Where  this  was  the  case,  the  German  language  continues  to  be  spoken, 
and  hardly  any  impression  has  been  made  upon  their  descendants  of  even  the  fourth 
and  fifth  generations,  by  the  American  educational  provisions.  ^ 

On  the  same  account,  they  failed  to  receive  educational  impressions  from  Eng- 
land, having  no  direct  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  being  foreigners  and 
speaking  a  diflferent  language,  the  value  of  which  is  seen  in  the  Puritans  and  their 
descendants,  whose  institutions  are  but  the  children  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  to 
which  they  owe  in  a  great  degree  their  intellectual  and  moral  elevation. 
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Besides  all  this,  the  Germans  were  proud  of  their  language,  literature,  and 
church,  which,  in  their  estimation,  are  superior  to  those  of  all  other  lands  and  peo- 
ple, and  hence  they  could  not  bear  to  see  the  German  gradually  displaced  by  the 
English  language,  without  arousing  the  strongest  prejudices  and  most  persevering 
opposition  to  its  introduction  into  the  school  and  the  pulpit,  to  their  own  injury  and 
that  of  their  posterity  and  their  Church. 

The  effect  of  these  causes  was  prejudicial  to  the  spiritual  advancement  of  the 
Church.  Destitute  of  Church  institutions  of  their  own  here,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  Europe  for  their  Ministry,  comparatively  few  having  been 
prepared  theologically  in  the  pastor's  study.  The  supply  was  entirely  inadequate, 
the  charges  were  enormous,  embracing  six  or  eight  congregations,  and  thousands 
of  communicants,  scattered  over  whole  counties.  Little  attention  could  be  paid  by 
pastors  thus  situated  to  their  people,  which,  together  with  the  reasons  already  re- 
ferred to,  produced  a  low  state  of  piety  among  them. 

The  same  result  manifested  itself  in  regard  to  the  spirit  of  benevolence.  It  re- 
quired but  a  pittance  from  each  to  support  their  pastors  ;  little  or  nothing  was  done 
towards  educating  young  men  for  the  Ministry,  sustaining  Home  and  Foreign  Mis- 
sionaries, and  founding  institutions  ;  and  shut  out,  in  a  great  measure,  from  the 
benevolent  movements  of  the  American  Church,  they  devoted  all  their  energies  to 
the  accumulation  of  wealth,  to  the  neglect  of  intellectual  advancement  and  Church 
extension. 

Similar  was  the  effect  on  the  educational  spirit.  The  sons  were  not  as  well 
educated  as  their  fathers  had  been  ;  few  of  them  appreciated  the  value  of  a  higher 
education  so  as  to  aspire  to  its  attainment,  and  many  parents  would  have  been  un- 
willing to  afford  them  the  means,  though  able,  if  they  had,  and  hence  compara- 
tively few  were  well  educated. 

The  same  remarks  will  apply  to  the  Germans  now  emigrating  to  this  country, 
so  far  as  their  condition  in  Europe  is  concerned,  although  their  situation  in  America 
is  much  more  favorable  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  advancement. 

The  experience  of  the  past  has  taught  them  the  folly  of  resisting  the  influence 
of  the  English  language,  and  the  value  of  having  their  children  taught  it  in  the 
school,  as  well  as  of  having  it  introduced  into  the  Church  as  soon  as  necessary. 
The  school  systems,  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  States  where  they  have  located,  are 
exerting  a  powerful  influence  upon  them,  under  which  their  language  is  giving 
place  to  the  English,  and  their  German  nationality  is  losing  itself  in  our  American 
one.  This  result  is  hastened  by  the  tide  of  American  emigration  from  all  parts  of 
the  East,  which  is  flowing  to  the  West,  and  there  mingling  itself  with,  and  impress- 
ing its  characteristics  upon  them. 

The  descendants  of  the  Germans,  most  of  whom  speak  English,  and  many  of 
whom  cannot  speak  German  at  all,  still  feel  the  effects  of  the  unfavorable  circum- 
stances which  surrounded  their  ancestors  here,  and  of  their  neglect  in  founding  in- 
stitutions of  learning,  at  an  early  day  ;  nor  have  they  yet  overcome  the  influence 
which  their  views,  practices,  and  example  have  had  upon  them,  although  they 
have  felt  and  are  feeling  more  and  more  the  influence  of  the  American  practical 
element  which  is  dispelling  the  German  theoretic  ;  are  receiving  more  and  more  of 
the  impress  of  the  American  educational  provisions  ;  and  becoming  more  and  more 
imbued  with  the  Evangelical  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

But  great  as  these  difficulties  have  been,  and  still  are,  in  establishing  institutions 
among  them,  the  encouragements  are  still  greater.  Permit  me  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  them. 

Look  at  their  numbers  !  There  are  now  about  four  millions  of  European  Ger- 
mans in  our  country,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Vermont,  said  in  his  speech  on 
the  Smithsonian  Institute,  that  the  one  half  of  the  whole  American  population  was 
of  recent  German  origin.  Osving  to  the  unsettled  state  of  things  in  Europe,  as  well 
as  other  causes,  the  tide  of  emigration  not  only  continues,  but  increases  every  year, 
so  that  we  can  hardly  over-estimate  the  importance  of  planting  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  piety  among  them,  to  save  them  from  being  a  curse  to  themselves  and  our 
country,  and  to  enroll  them  at  the  earliest  possible  day  among  the  American  sacra- 
mental host  of  God. 

Look  at  their  national  habits  and  traits  of  character  !     They  are  nationally 
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honest,  by  education  moral,  by  habit  industrious,  and  by  necessity  economical.  As 
a  people,  they  are  well  educated;  as  laborers,  faithful ;  as  mechanics,  skilful  ;  as 
merchants,  successful ;  as  farmers,  unequalled  ;  and  as  professional  men,  respect- 
able. Is  it  not  encouraging  to  establish  among  such  a  people  those  institutions 
which  will  improve  in  the  highest  degree  these  solid  traits  of  character,  and  devote 
them  to  the  best  interests  of  our  glorious  country  ? 

Look  at  their  pecuniary  resources  !  With  such  habits,  in  such  a  country,  they 
must  become  wealthy.  Their  economy,  frugality,  industry  and  skill  insure  them 
wealth.  They  will  live  where  others  starve,  and  thrive  where  others  would  pine 
in  poverty.  Devoted  to  the  more  solid  interests  of  our  country,  they  have,  are  still, 
and  will  continue  to  amass  immense  treasures,  which  need  but  to  be  developed  to 
prove  a  blessing  to  their  posterity  and  the  human  race. 

Look  at  their  educational  history  .'  Of  what  have  they  not  shown  themselves 
capable  1  When  Popery  had  stopped  the  intellectual  world,  and  shrouded  her  in 
darkness  a  thousand  years,  Germany  stretched  forth  her  mighty  arm,  overcame 
that  power,  produced  a  revolution,  and  gave  the  world  intellectual  day.  She  has 
blessed  mankind  with  some  of  the  most  important  inventions,  and  advanced  the  arts 
and  sciences  to  the  highest  degree  now  attained  by  man.  Her  institutions  are  in 
some  respects  the  models  of  the  world,  and  much  of  her  literature  is  the  glory  of 
the  earth.  Through  her  learning  she  is  now  exerting  more  influence  on  the  United 
States  than  any  other  nation,  and  that  learning  is  becoming  more  and  more  appre- 
ciated by  us.  Listen  to  the  testimony  of  two  of  the  sons  of  New  England  on  this 
subject.  The  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  said  not  long  ago,  "  in  learned  lore,  Germany 
is  more  prolific  than  all  the  world  besides,"  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marsh  declared,  in 
the  speech  already  referred  to,  that,  "  the  learning  of  Germany  embraces  every  field 
of  human  inquiry,  and  the  efforts  of  her  scholars  have  done  more  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  her  knowledge  than  the  united  labors  of  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world. 
Every  scholar  familiar  with  her  literature, — let  me  not  say  familiar,  for  life  is  too 
short  to  count  its  boundless  treasures  ;  but  every  enlightened  student,  who  has  but 
dipped  into  it,  will  readily  confess  its  infinite  superiority  to  every  other,  I  might 
almost  say  to  all  other  literature."  Is  it  not  encouraging  to  give  the  same  means 
to  a  people  here,  which  have  enabled  them  to  accomplish  such  a  work  in  their  native 
and  ]  and  may  we  not  hope,  that  under  similar  advantages  results  somewhat  similar 
would  follow,  modified  only  by  those  peculiarities  which  must  result  from  their  being 
educated  in  American  institutions  ?  We  cannot  expect  to  give  them  the  advantages 
which  their  institutions  with  150  professors  afford,  nor  can  we  at  once  carry  intel- 
lectual culture  as  far,  but  we  can,  under  God,  embalm  the  knowledge  of  the  head 
more  with  the  affections  of  the  heart. 

Look  at  their  religious  history  1  When  Antichrist  was  swaying  the  sceptre 
of  religious  despotism  over  the  mind,  corrupting  the  heart  by  superstition,  enslav- 
ing the  conscience  by  human  tradition,  and  leading  mankind  to  ruin,  Germany 
gave  the  world  her  Luther,  who  broke  that  sceptre,  scattered  truth  broadcast  o'er 
the  earth,  and  set  the  conscience  free.  It  is  true,  that  Germany  has  had  to  encoun- 
ter many  and  mighty  enemies,  but  she  has  always  produced  those  equal  to  the 
struggle,  and  but  for  the  unhallowed  alliance  between  Church  and  State,  would, 
ere  this,  have  gained  a  complete  triumph.  But,  take  away  the  Germans  from  the 
religious  army  of  the  world,  and  what  a  breach  would  be  made  !  Who  have  con- 
tended more  successfully  against  Popery,  Rationalism,  Fanaticism,  Philosophy,  and 
Pantheism,  than  they?  And  how  many  have  fought  these  and  kindred  errors, 
with  the  weapons  which  they  have  furnished  ?  In  what  department  of  effort  and 
grace  has  not  Germany  been  distinguished  %  Do  you  ask  for  a  Reformer  ?  She 
presents  you  Luther.  For  a  Theologian  ?  Melancthon.  For  a  Missionary  1 
Swartz.  For  a  Believer  ?  Franke.  For  a  Christian  ?  Arndt.  For  a  Bible  Stu- 
dent? Spener.  Is  it  not  then  encouraging  to  establish  those  institutions,  which 
in  other  times  have  produced  such  men  among  them,  and  can  we  not  hope  that 
God  will  raise  up  many,  in  some  degree  at  least,  worthy  of  bearing  their  name  and 
wearing  their  mantle? 

Look  at  the  results  of  such  efforts  among  them  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years !     Pennsylvania  College  at  Gettysburg,  but  18  years  old,  has  had  in  con- 
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nection  with  it  about  1200  students,  who  have  supplied  our  pulpits  with  pious  and 
educated  Ministers,  our  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  fields  with  Missionaries,  our 
other  insiitutions  with  Professors,  our  academies  and  high  schools  with  teachers, 
our  Churches  with  intelligent  laymen,  and  our  country  with  educated  citizens. 
JYom  the  Theological  Seminary,  in  connection  with  it,  about  250  have  gone  forth, 
carrying  blessings  wherever  they  went,  supplying  our  waste  places,  reviving  (iod'a 
work  among  us,  elevating  the  tone  of  piety,  displacing  lifeless  formality,  arousing 
our  dormant  energies,  cultivating  the  spirit  of  benevolence,  purifying  our  education- 
al atmosphere,  and  bringing  out  hundreds  of  pious  young  men  to  seek  an  education, 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  Ministry.  Wittenberg  college  and  seminary,  but 
six  years  old,  began  with  8  studenis,  which  number  increased  annually,  until  last 
year's  catalogue  numbered  156.  Twenty-five  Ministers  have  already  gone  forth,  la- 
boring in  seven  States  and  Hindostan,  one  having  just  been  appointed  a  Foreign 
Missionary,  who  is  a  European  German,  and  a  convert  from  Romanism.  About 
350  students  have  been  or  are  in  connection  with  it,  upwards  of  50  of  whom  have 
become  teachers  in  common  schools  and  academies  ;  upwards  of  60  are  candi- 
dates for  the  Ministry,  and  about  a  dozen  Sabbath  Schools  have  been  organized  and 
sustained  by  them,  around  the  institution.  Similar  results  have  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  Hartwick  seminary  in  New- York,  and  Lexington  seminary  in  South 
Carolina,  with  each  of  which  a  classical  department  is  connected,  as  well  as  Hills- 
boro  College  in  Illinois,  though  on  a  more  limited  scale,  as,  either  the  fields  of  their 
operation  are  more  limited,  or  the  period  of  their  establishment  is  shorter. 

The  advancement  in  our  Church  under  these  influences,  in  intelligence,  libera- 
lity, and  piety,  has  been  very  great.  At  least  50  Beneficiaries  are  supported  annu- 
ally ;  at  least  50  Home  Missionaries  are  sustained  ;  and  a  Foreign  Mission,  com- 
menced six  or  eight  years  ago,  has  greatly  prospered,  embracing  four  Stations,  six 
Missionaries,  and  a  seventh  appointed.  During  the  last  five  years  not  less  than 
$60,000  have  been  devoted  to  the  establishment  and  founding  of  institutions  of 
learning  among  us.  Revivals  of  religion  are  frequent ;  weekly  lectures  and  prayer 
meetings  prevalent ;  Sabbath  Schools  general ;  formality  disappearing,  rationalism 
dying  out  ;  Church  admission  based  upon  Scriptural  grounds ;  Church  discipline 
adopted  and  enforced  ;  the  evangelical  spirit  controlling,  and  all  the  great  benevo- 
lent movements  of  the  American  Church  receiving  our  sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  our 
preparedness  extends,  our  aid.  Where  can  we  see  greater  results  following  the  use 
of  means  so  limited,  and  in  so  short  a  time  ]  We  believe  not  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Is  it  not,  therefore,  encouraging  to  increase  those  facilities  of  improve- 
ment, that  still  greater  results,  with   God's  blessing,  may  follow? 

Am  I  asked  whether  we  cannot  supply  our  own  wants  on  our  own  Western 
territory  ?  I  need  only  state,  that  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of  this  Society, 
together  with  the  testunony  and  applications  of  so  many  of  the  Western  institu- 
tions, seems  to  us  a  satisfactory  reply.  Further,  Whether  we  could  not  receive 
the  aid  needed  on  our  own  Eastern  field  '?  To  this  I  reply,  that  the  eflbrts  made 
upon  it  during  the  last  five  years,  those  now  making  and  determined  upon,  for 
the  endowment  of  institutions,  are  greater  than  the  preparedness  of  the  people  to 
respond  to  them,  as  expected  and  demanded  by  our  necessities  ;  and,  therefore, 
all  that  we  now  need  cannot  be  obtained.  It  might  be  true,  that  by  waiting  long 
enough  it  could  be  done,  but  then  both  we  and  the  cause  of  God  among  us  would 
greatly  suffer.  The  immense  interests  at  stake  demand  that  we  should  speedily 
be  placed  upon  a  permanent  basis,  so  that  the  time  now  necessarily  spent  in  efTort 
to  endow  the  institution,  might  be  spent  in  visiting  the  Churches,  arousing  them  to 
activity,  encouraging  parents  to  educate  their  sons,  seeking  young  men  of  piety  and 
talents  for  the  Ministry,  and  in  inculcating  elevated  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
education  among  the  people.  Could  this  be  done,  then  a  new  era  would  dawn 
upon  us,  the  dark  clouds  now  lowering  upon  our  horizon  would  be  dispelled  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  of  hope,  and  the  bow  of  promise  would  span  our  heavens. 

And  still  further.  Whether  this  work  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  other 
institutions  of  our  country,  not  in  connection  with,  and  under  the  supervision  of, 
the  Lutheran  Church '?  This  is  the  same  as  to  ask  whether  we  could  not  give  up 
our  denominational  existence,  and  merge  ourselves  into  other  denominations  ;  for 
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you  need  not  be  told  that  as  long  as  separate  denominations  exist,  so  long  the  ne- 
cessity exists  of  establishing  institutions  controlled  by  them,  having  their  confidence 
and  sympathy,  and  that  such  institutions  can  alone  fully  develop  their  resources. 
This  is  out  of  the  question.  The  English  Churches  could  not  do  this  work,  because 
they  have  not  the  men,  and  if  they  had  the  men  they  would  not  answer,  for  in 
most  of  our  Churches  the  German,  as  well  as  the  English,  is  needed,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  in  many  Churches,  while  emigration  from  Germany  continues. 
And  if  even  they  could  preach  German,  they  would  lack  some  of  those  peculiar 
qualifications,  which  few  but  the  descendants  of  the  Germans  have,  necessary  to 
great  success  among  them,  and  to  full  and  free  access  to  them. 

It  is  further  out  of  the  question,  because  they  have  a  strong  Church  feeling. 
They  love  their  Jerusalem.  The  name  of  Luther  is  as  dear  to  a  Protestant  Ger- 
man as  that  of  Washington  is  to  an  American,  and  the  Church  which  bears  his 
name  is  dear  to  them  as  the  apple  of  their  eye.  They  regard  themselves  as  the 
trunk  of  Protestantism  and  the  mother  of  the  Reformation.  In  doctrine,  funda- 
mentally orthodox  ;  in  Church  peculiarities,  eclectic  ;  in  Church  position,  medium ; 
in  Church  government,  liberal  ;  and  in  numbers,  embracing  in  the  world  nearly  the 
one  half  of  Protestantism,  and  in  the  United  States  more  than  one  million  of  souls. 

This  would  be  the  same  as  to  ask  the  trunk  to  lose  itself  in  the  branches ;  or 
the  mother  to  yield  up  her  own  identity,  and  assume  that  of  a  child.  No  ;  you 
might  show  us  a  more  beautiful  building  as  a  dwelling-place,  adorned  with  modern 
improvements,  but  still  we  would  prefer  the  old  homestead  of  our  Lutheran  house- 
hold of  faith.  The  foundations  were  laid  in  Christ  more  than  three  centuries  ago, 
and  have  never  been  moved  by  all  the  floods  that  have  dashed  over,  nor  all  the 
storms  that  have  beaten  upon  it.  We  are  willing  to  improve  and  repair,  but  not 
to  forsake  it,  and  hence  we  will  labor  for,  live  and  die  in  it.  Owing  to  this,  I  am 
satisfied  that  of  the  1200  students  who  have  visited  Gettysburg,  not  200  would 
have  found  their  way  into  other  institutions,  and  of  the  350  connected  with  Wit- 
tenberg, not  50  would  have  gone  elsewhere.  Congregations  have  resisted  all  the 
influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  all  other  sources,  unmoved,  for  a  cen- 
tury ;  and  where  they  have  educated  and  pious  Ministers,  few,  comparatively,  are 
willing  to  leave  the  Church  of  their  fathers.  If,  therefore,  the  immense  masses  now 
on  our  shores,  and  still  coming,  are  to  be  benefited  by  you,  it  must  be  indirectly  by 
aiding  those  who  by  birth,  education,  language,  faith,  and  sympathy,  have  peculiar 
facilities   for  being  eminently  successful  among  them. 

In  view,  then,  of  these  encouragements  and  considerations,  we  appeal  to  you 
for  a  continuance  of  that  co-operation  which  you  have  heretofore  so  magnanimously 
extended  to  us.  Yes  ;  we  appeal  to  you  as  Philanthropists,  for,  as  creatures  of  God, 
children  of  one  great  Father,  we  are  bound  to  each  other  by  the  ties  of  a  common 
brotherhood,  which  call  upon  us  to  aid  each  other  in  times  of  want.  We  appeal  to 
you  as  Patriots;  for  education,  sanctified  by  piety,  has  made  our  country  what  it 
now  is,  and  if  we  would  maintain  and  advance  the  position  we  now  occupy  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  must  establish  and  foster  those  institutions  which  will 
cause  our  people  to  become  intelligent  and  virtuous,  both  indispensable  to  our  per- 
petuity and  greatness  as  a  nation.  We  appeal  to  you  as  Christians;  for  that 
Christianity  which  knows  no  sectional  boundaries  ;  which  is  confined  to  no  national 
peculiarities  ;  which  is  circumscribed  by  no  denominational  limits ;  which  has  a 
tear  for  all  who  weep,  a  smile  for  all  who  rejoice,  a  helping  hand  for  all  in  dis- 
tress, and  a  great  heart  filled  with  the  love  of  complacency  towards  all  who  pertain 
to  the  great  Protestant  household  of  faith,  and  of  benevolence  towards  all  the 
world  ;  that  Christianity,  we  say,  will  prompt  you  to  do  it. 

We  appeal  to  you  as  Christian  economists  ;  for,  as  the  wants  of  the  German 
field  will  continue  to  be  greater  than  its  preparedness  to  supply  them.  Christian 
economy  points  out  the  advantages  of  speedily  cultivating  large  portions  of  it,  so 
that  the  portions  thus  cultivated  may  develop  their  resources,  and  aid  those  not 
thus  favored.  This  has  been  illustrated  in  the  aid  extended  to  the  Theological 
Seminary  at  Gettysburg,  about  14  years  ago,  by  New-York  and  Boston  ;  for  the 
aid  thus  received  has  doubled  itself  many    fold  on  their  own  territory,  as  well  as 
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aided  encouragingly  in  establishing  a  number  of  other  institutions  beyond  their 
own  limits.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  ten  years,  that  portion  of  the  Lutheran 
Church,  under  the  influences  of  our  own  institutions,  will  be  prepared  to  supply 
much,  if  not  all,  the  wants  of  all  her  destitute  portions. 

If  all  this  were  to  fail,  might  toe  not  appeal  to  you  on  the  ground  of  gratitude  ? 
Do  you  then  owe  no  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Germans  ?  Owe  them  nothing  as 
citizens  ?  Nothing  as  scholars  ]  Why,  your  presses  are  groaning  with  the  issues 
of  the  translations  of  their  works  ;  your  periodicals  are  enriching  themselves  with 
the  fruits  of  German  study;  your  students  are- visiting  their  institutions  to  finish 
their  education  or  prosecute  their  researches ;  your  librarit>s  are  being  filled  with 
their  books  ;  your  colleges  are  teaching  their  language  ;  and  your  sons  and  daughters 
studying  it  to  enjoy  its  literature.  Do  you  owe  nothing  to  the  Germans?  Nothing 
in  Science  and  Art?  Nothing  in  Theology?  in  Antiquities?  in  Exegesis?  in  Phi- 
lology? in  Classics?  in  History? 

Why,  there  is  not  a  modern  American  book  on  these  or  kindred  subjects, 
which  is  not  imbued  with  the  results  of  German  research  and  study. 

But  is  it  said,  that  Germany  has  produced  much  evil?  Admitted;  but  has 
New  England  produced  none,  though  it  be  the  moral  garden  of  our  country?  Has 
Old  England  produced  none,  the  land  of  your  noble  ancestors  ?  But  will  not  God 
overrule  that  evilfor  good,  and  make  the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him  ?  Christianity 
fought  Heathenism,  Popery,  Vulgar  Infidelity,  and  Brazen-Faced  and  Inmiodesc 
Science,  and  conquered.  At  last  the  greatest  intellects  of  Germany  attacked  its 
authenticity  and  integrity,  and  devoted  all  their  powers  to  accomplish  its  overthrow, 
but  it  remains  Gibraltar  still.  Who  will  now  dare  to  attack  it  again,  when  these 
have  been  vanquished  ?  .  ' 

0  ye  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  who  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  the  fore- 
sight and  benevolence  of  your  ancestors,  and  who  are  nobly  following  in  their  foot- 
steps, will  you  not,  can  you  not  sympathize  with  us,  in  our  efforts  to  elevate  and 
bless  the  Germans  and  their  descendants  ?  While  others  are  sending  their  students 
to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  institutions  of  our  father-land,  and  modelling  theirs 
after  them,  shall  we  be  satisfied  to  found  none  here,  or  on  a  scale  so  low  as  to  be 
unworthy  of  our  origin  and  name?  While  we  spring  from  the  most  intellectual 
nation  on  earth,  shall  we  be  content  to  be  the  last  in  this  asylum  of  nations?  While 
others  are  ascending  the  heights  of  knowledge  attained  by  our  countrymen,  shall  we 
dig  ignobly  in  the  valley  of  ignorance  below  ?  While  others  are  advancing  in  all 
the  elements  of  greatness,  shall  we  be  willing  to  degenerate  and  become  a  degraded 
race  ?  While  others  are  dedicating  their  children  to  civilization  and  Christianity, 
shall  we  dedicate  ours  to  the  golden  Moloch  of  Idolatry  ?  And  while  others  are 
endeavoring  to  occupy  a  place  and  gain  a  name  in  the  intellectual  and  moral 
world,  shall  we  disgrace  our  world-acknowledged  one,  and  make  it  a  hissing  and 
"a  byword  ?  Our  origin,  our  history,  our  institutions,  our  works,  the  shades  of  Lu- 
ther, and  the  very  blood  in  our  veins  cry  out  against  it. 

But  our  duty  is  apparent,  and  our  determination  is  fixed.  God  has  laid  this 
work  on  our  consciences,  and  woe  is  ours  if  we  fail  to  perform  it.  By  no  difficulties 
will  we  be  deterred,  and  by  no  discouragements  disheartened.  Before  no  enemies 
will  we  quail,  and  from  no  self-denials  will  we  shrink.  If  left  to  pine  in  our  poverty 
on  our  own  Western  field  ;  if  excluded  by  pressing  wants  from  the  Eastern  one  of 
our  own  household  of  faith  ;  and  if  even  our  New  England  Good  Samaritans  could 
no  more  aid  us,  we  would  still  go  on.  Yes  ;  as  long  as  one  fragment  of  Luther's 
mantle  hangs  on  us  ;  as  long  as  we  have  life  enough  to  breathe  one  of  his  prayers  ; 
as  long  as  we  have  one  mustard-seed  of  his  faith  ;  as  long  as  we  can  cling  to  his 
great  doctrine  of  a  standing  and  a  falling  Church  ;  yea,  as  long  as  we  have  one 
iota  of  the  spirit  with  which  he  witnessed  this  good  confession  before  the  diet  of 
Worms,  "  Hir  stehe  ich  ;  ich  Kann  nicht  anders  ;  Gott  hufle  mir,"  so  long,  we 
vnll,  with  God's  help,  thank  Him  for  the  past,  trust  Him  for  the  present,  hope  in  Him 
for  the  future,  and  still  go  forward. 
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PEOCEEDINGS 


CONNECTED  WITH  THE  EIGHTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SO- 
CIETY FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  the  Park  Church  in  New- 
ark, N.  J.,  on  Wednesday,  Oct.  29th,  1851,  at  12  o'clock,  M., 
the  President  of  the  Society,  Hon  J.  C.  Hornblower,  LL.  D., 
in  the  Chair. 

The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
H.  Towne,  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  the  Rev.  G.  N,  Judd,  D.  D., 
of  Montgomery,  N.  Y,,  was  appointed  Secretary. 

The  Minutes  of  the  last  Meeting  of  the  Board,  together 
,  with  those  of  the  subsequent  meetings  of  the  Consulting 
\  Committee,  were  read  and  approved. 

The  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  was  read  in  part  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

In  the  evening  the  Annual  Discourse  was  dehvered  by  the 
Rev.  A.  Peters,  D.  D.,  of  Williamstown,  Mass.,  from  Eccl. 
vii.  8.  Better  is  the  end  of  a  thing  than  the  beginning- 
-  thereof  It  was  maintained  in  the  Discourse,  that  an  undue 
importance  was  often  attributed  to  "  first  things,"  and  the  prin- 
_  ciple  was  vindicated  that  there  is  a  commoii  honor  due  to 
agencies  which  co-operate  for  the  same  end.  The  Kingdom 
of  God  in  the  world  begins  hke  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  but 
it  will  be  seen  in  the  splendid  close  of  human  history,  how 
much  betler  is  the  end  of  all  things  than  the  beginning  of  all 
things.  The  Society  was  then  presented  as  a  means  to  an 
end  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.     The  system  of  education  Avhich 
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it  proposes  to  advance,  was  a  religious  system.  Accordingly, 
its  origin  and  aim  and  the  important  relation  which  it  bears  to 
the  great  missionary  enterprises  of  the  present  day  were  set 
forth. 

This  Society,  said  Dr.  P.,  is  the  child  of  Home  Missions. 
It  was  born  of  the  missionarj^  spirit,  and  its  object  is  to  provide 
laborers  for  the  missionary  cause.  Its  necessity  became  appa- 
rent in  the  prosecution  of  the  work  which  it  is  thus  designed 
to  promote.  It  was  on  this  wise.  The  Home  Missionary  So- 
ciety was  planting  its  laborers  on  the  Western  field.  They 
were  educated  men.  They  had  been  trained  up  under  the 
system  of  education,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  They  knew  its 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  religious  resources  of  a 
Christian  community  for  the  good  of  mankind.  And  there 
were  spread  out  before  them  great  States,  then  in  their  infancy, 
but  soon  to  be  full  of  people  mighty  in  wealth  and  power. 
These  they  would  reconcile  to  God.  They  desired  and  sought 
their  salvation  and  that  of  their  posterity.  But  what  were 
they — the  few  missionaries  on  the  field,  and  all  that  could  be 
expected  to  join  them  fiom  the  older  States — what  were  they 
to  the  rushing  of  the  people  from  the  East,  and  from  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globe  ?  They  contemplated  the  greatness  of  the 
missionary  work,  and  to  them  it  was  tlie  clearest  of  all  truths, 
the  most  manifest  of  all  providential  indications,  that  they  too, 
like  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  ought  "betimes  to  endeavor  the  erec- 
tion of  a  college,"  in  each  of  the  rising  States  of  the  West, 
and  give  their  labors  and  prayers,  "  for  the  training  up  of  a 
successive  ministry  in  the  country."  Worthy  men  were  they 
of  such  an  ancestry — worthy  of  such  a  training. 

The  thanks  of  the  Board  were  presented  to  Dr.  Peters  for 
his  Discourse,  and  a  copy  was  requested  for  publication. 

The  following  day  was  devoted  to  the  transaction,  of  busi- 
ness by  the  Directors.  The  reading  of  the  Annual  Report 
was  finished,  together  with  that  of  the  Treasurer.  The  Re- 
port was  then  discussed,  and  after  some  modification  adopted 
as  the  Report  of  the  Board  to  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  appointed  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting 
of  the  Board,  in  connection  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Goodrich,  a 
Committee  to  make  inquiries  respecting  the  application   for 
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aid  in  behalf  of  the  College  of  the  German  Evengelical  Society 
of  Missouri,  made  his  Report,  recommending  that  the  Institu- 
tion be  placed  upon  the  list  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson,  who,  at  the  last  Semi-Annual 
Meeting,  was  requested,  during  a  tour  to  the  West,  to  visit,  so 
far  as  practicable,  the  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  made  his 
Report. 

Applications  for  the  continued  aid  of  the  Society,  were  pre- 
sented from  the  Trustees  of  Marietta,  Wabash,  Illinois,  Knox. 
Beloit  and  Wittenberg  Colleges.  Also  new  applications  for 
aid  were  received  from  Iowa  College,  the  College  of  the  Ger- 
man Evangelical  Conference  of  Missouri,  and  Maryville  Col- 
lesre  in  East  Tennessee.  The  first  two  were  added  to  the  list 
of  Institutions  to  be  aided,  and  an  appropriation  of  $2000  was 
voted  to  Maryville  College,  on  condition  that  the  Trustees  of 
that  Institution  should  successfully  complete,  on  their  own 
field,  an  effort  now  in  progress,  to  raise  !$10,000  for  building 
purposes, — to  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $500  per  annum  after  the 
completion  of  the  above-named  effort, — it  being  understood 
that  the  Institution  shall  make  no  farther  application  for  aid. 

It  was  voted  that  the  Corresponding  Secretary  report  to 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board,  what  guarantees  are 
furnished  by  the  charters  or  otherwise,  for  the  permanence  of 
Evangelical  instruction  in  the  Institutions  under  the  care  of 
this  Society. 

A  Committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Eddy,  D,  D., 
Hon.  S.  H.  Walley,  and  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  was  ap- 
pointed, to  issue  an  Address  to  the  public,  with  a  view  of 
awakening  a  higher  degree  of  interest  in  the  Society,  and  se- 
curing increased  contributions  from  the  Churches. 

It  was  voted  that  hereafter  the  financial  year  of  the  Society 
close  on  the  15th  of  October.  J.  B.  Pinnco  Esq.,  was  appoint- 
ed Auditor. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  Anniversary  Exercises  of  the 
Society  were  held  in  the  Park  Church — the  President,  Hon.  J. 
C.  Hornblower,  in  the  Chair.  The  meeting  was  opened  with 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis.  An  Abstract  of  the  Annual 
Report  was  read  by  the  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Kirk,  of 
Boston,  was  accepted,  viz. : 
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That  the  Report  of  the  Directors,  an  abstract  of  which  has  now  been  read, 
be  accepted  and  published  under  the  direction  of  the  Board. 

Mr.  Kirk  sustained  this  resolution  with  an  address  which 
occupied  an  hour  in  dehvery,  and  held  throughout  the  delight- 
ed attention  of  the  audience.  A  copy  of  the  address  was  re- 
quested for  publication. 

The  exercises  were  closed  with  singing  and  the  Apostolic 
benediction. 

The  Society  then  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen  : 

PRESIDENT. 

Hon.  JOSEPH  C.  HORNBLOWER,  LL.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

Rev.  N.  S.  S.  BEMAN,  D.D.,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

Rev.  C.  a.  GOODRICH,  D.  D.,  New  Haven.  Conn. 

JOHN  M.  ATWOOD,  Esq.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  G.  W.  BLAGDEN,  D.  D.,  Boston. 

Rev.  EDWARD  N.  KIRK,  Boston. 

J.  C.  BLISS,  M.  D.,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  I.  S.  SPENCER,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  S.  H.  WALLEY,  Roxbury,  Mas.s. 

Rev.  ELAM  SMALLEY,  D.  D.,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Rev.  a.  PETERS,  D.D.,  Williamstown,  Mass. 

Hon.  JOEL  PARKER,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rev.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Rev.  J.  P.  CLEAVELAND,  D.  D.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

DAVID  LEAVITT,  Esq.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  BIGELOW,  Esq.,  N.  Y.  City. 

DIRECTORS. 

Rev.  S.  H.  COX,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  albert  BARNES,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  THOMAS  BRAINERD,  D.  D.,  Philadelphia. 

Rev.  a.  D.  EDDY.,  D.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Rev.  JONATHAN  F.  STEARNS,  D.  D.,  Newark.  N.  J. 

M.  O.  HALSTED,  Esq.,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Rev.  T.  H.  SKINNER,  D.  D  ,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  WILLIAM  PATTON,  D.  D. 

Hon.  T.  W.  WILLIAMS,  New  London,  Conn. 

Rev.  LEONARD  BACON,  D.  D.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HENRY  WHITE,  Esq., 

Rev.  HORACE  BUSHNELL,  D.  D.,  Hartford,       " 

Hon.  a.  M.  COLLINS, 
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Rev.  E.  BEECHER,  D.D.,  Boston. 

WILLIAM  ROPES.  Esq., 

Rev.  EMERSON  DAVIS,  D.  D.,  Westfield,  Mas.'^. 

Rev.  J.  P.  THOMPSON,  New-York  City. 

Rev.  GIDEON  N.  JUDD,  D.  D.,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  J.  H.  TOWNE,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Rev.  M.  J.  HICKOK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  THOMPSON,  Esq.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  SAMUEL  T.  SPEAR,  D.  D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Rev.  RUFUS  W.  CLARK,  East  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  B.  PINNEO,  Esq.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

CORRESPONDING    SECRETARY. 

Rev.  THERON  BALDWIN,  New-York  City. 

RECORDING   SECRETARY. 

Rev.  ASA  D.  SMITH,  D.  D.,  New-York  City. 

TREASURER   AND   FINANCIAL   AGENT. 

MARCUS  WILBUR,  Esq.,  New-York  City. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Central  Church, 
in  the  City  of  Boston,  on  the  last  Wednesday  in  October, 
1852. 


CONSTITUTION 


SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF  COLLEGIATE  AND  THEO- 
LOGICAL EDUCATION  AT  THE  WEST. 


Article  i.  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Tlieological  Education  at  the  West. 

Art.  II.  The  object  of  the  Society  shall  be  to  afford  assistance  to  Colle- 
giate and  Theological  Institutions  at  the  West,  in  such  manner,  and  so  long 
only,  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  the  exigencies  of  the 
institutions  may  demand. 

Art.  III.  There  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Society,  a  President, 
Vice-Presidents,  a  Corresponding  and  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurev, 
and  a  Board  of  twenty-four  Directors,  which  Board  shall  have  power  to  fill  its 
own  vacancies,  and  also  to  fill,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  any  vacancies 
which  may  occur  in  the  offices  of  the  Board.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents, 
and  Recording  Secretary,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Art.  IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this  Society  by  contribut- 
ing annually  to  its  funds,  and  thirty  dollars,  paid  at  one  time,  shall  constitute  a 
member  for  life. 

Art.  V.  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  appoint. 

Art.  VI.  Five  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
business,  except  for  the  appointment  of  a  Secretary  and  the  appropriation  of 
moneys,  when  nine  shall  be  present. 

Art.  VII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Directors  to  employ  all 
agencies  for  collecting  funds ;  to  investigate  and  decide  upon  the  claims  of 
the  several  institutions  ;  to  make  the  appropriations  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  (it  being  understood  that  contributions  designated  by  the  donors  shall 
be  appropriated  according  to  the  designations) ;  to  call  special  meetings  of  the 
Society,  when  they  deftn  it  necessary ;  and  generally  to  do  whatever  may  be 
deemed  necessary  to  promote  the  object  of  the  Society. 

Art.  VIII.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  or  amended  by  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  tiie  members  present  at  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  pro- 
vided the  alteration  proposed  shall  have  been  specified  and  recommended  by 
the  Board  of  Director.?. 
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The  two  leading  points  discussed  in  the  last  Annual  Re- 
port of  this  Board  were  the  religious  aspects  and  the  duration 
of  the  Society.  The  religious  aspects  were  exhibited  under 
the  following  specifications,  viz. : — 1.  That  the  Colleges  aided 
were  almost  exclusively  founded  by  Home  Missionaries ;  2. 
They  were  founded  mainly  with  a  view  of  raising  up  a  min- 
istry for  the  West;  3.  All  the  efforts  made  for  their  establish- 
ment go  upon  the  supposition  that  an  educated  and  evan- 
gelical ministry  constitutes  under  God  the  great  central  instru- 
mentality for  the  evangelization  of  the  West ;  4.  The  instruc- 
tors as  well  as  founders  of  these  Institutions  are  religious 
men ;  5.  The  moral  and  religious  training  of  the  judges,  and 
counsellors,  and  rulers  of  the  nation,  is  thus  also  secured. 
These  Institutions  were  also  blessed  with  numerous  revivals 
of  religion,  which  were  aiding  to  fill  the  ranks  of  the  ministry. 
They  were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  a  permanently  essen- 
tial part  of  the  great  Home  Missionary  enterprise  at  the  West, 
and  the  claims  of  the  Society  consequently  came  before  the 
Churches  invested  with  all  the  sacredness  of  a  religious  en- 
terprise. 

As  to  the  duration  of  the  Society,  it  was  shown  that  the 
whole  question  turned  on  two  points,  viz. : — 1.  Whether  there 
will  be  a  succession  of  Institutions  at  the  West,  whose  exigen- 
cies will  demand  assistance  ;  and  2.  Whether  such  an  organ- 
ization affords  the  best  method  of  furnishing  this  assistance. 
We  need  not  here  repeat  the  considerations  presented  in  the 
discussions  of  these  points ;  but  in  a  review  of  the  Report, 
from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  and  sagacious  Western  instructor, 
some  views  of  the  work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  are 
given,  so  important  and  apposite,  that  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  them.     The  writer  says — 
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It  is  impossible  that  intelligent  good  men,  engaged  in  founding  Christian 
Society  in  the  New  Slates,  should  not  feel  the  founding  of  Colleges  to  be  a 
part  of  their  work  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  certain  and  serious  de- 
triment. The  very  same  reasonings  which  led  to  the  founding  of  Yale  and 
Cambridge,  amid  the  primeval  forests  of  New  England,  will  lead  the  Christian 
Missionary,  who  goes  forth  to  any  other  wilderness  as  an  apostle  of  the  same 
faith  and  the  same  Christian  civilization,  to  lay  foundations  for  Christian  learn- 
ing at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labors. 

I  could  refer  to  the  individual  Missionaries  of  Christ,  who  were  sent  to 
the  few  and  scattered  people  along  the  Banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  [llinois, 
and  the  Wabash,  at  the  beginning  of  things  in  the  great  States,  which  are  now 
watered  by  those  streams,  who,  at  the  very  commencement  of  their  labors  in 
that  great  wilderness,  saw  the  necessity  of  laying  such  foundations  so  clearly, 
and  felt  it  so  vividly,  that  it  was  the  burden  of  their  thoughts  and  prayers  by 
day,  and  drove  sleep  from  their  pillows  by  night ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of 
the  overhanging  forest,  or  the  boundless  green  of  the  unbroken  prairie,  have 
consecrated  to  God  the  spot  on  which  the  Christian  College  was  to  be  reared, 
with  an  enthusiasm  like  that  with  which  pious  Israelites  returned  from  the 
Captivity,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new  temple. 

The'  founding  of  a  Christian  College  in  its  infancy  is  a  want  of  every 
new  State  which  is  yet  to  be  added  to  our  Union.  He  therefore  who  would 
set  a  limit  to  this  demand,  must  set  a  limit  to  American  emigration.  He  must 
point  out  the  power  which  shall  say  to  that  American  enterprise  and  adven- 
ture now  so  rapidly  taking  possession  of  the  world — Hitherto  shall  ye  come 
and  no  farther,  or  else  he  must  set  a  limit  to  our  Home  Missionary  enterprise, 
and  tell  us  when  and  where  the  Christian  ministry  will  cease  to  follow  the 
emigr-ant  into  the  wilderness. 

How  then  shall  that  great  and  growing  want  be  provided  for?  In  respect 
to  this  point,  we  have  some  lessons  in  the  past,  which  we  shall  do  well  not 
speedily  to  forget.  This  interest  cannot  be  successfully  represented  to  its 
friends  in  the  distant  older  States,  by  the  agents  of  the  several  seminaries 
which  may  chance  to  be  projected  in  the  new  settlements,  acting  indepen- 
dently and  without  concert.  We  have  tried  that  and  adhered  to  it,  till  it  has 
nearly  deprived  all  our  infant  colleges  of  all  chance  of  obtaining  the  needed 
sympathy  and  assistance.  It  did  produce,  and  if  again  resorted  to  would 
again  produce,  a  state  of  things  which  the  Ciiurches  will  not  bear,  ought  not 
to  bear,  and  cannot  bear.  It  may  be  regarded  as  demonstrated  by  experiment, 
that  this  interest  must  be  provided  for  by  one  and  the  same  system  of  agen- 
cies, and  a  common  treasury,  or  be  left  to  the  unassisted  efforts  of  its  friends 
in  the  West. 

Another  consideration'  tending  powerfully  to  the  same  conclusion,  is  de- 
rived from  the  facilities  afforded  by  such  a  common  treasury,  and  common 
supervision  of  this  interest  by  an  organized  association,  for  securing  a  proper 
application  of  funds.  I  do  not  think  tiiere  is  much  cause  to  charge  those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  college  building  at  the  West  with  dishonesty,  or  that 
dishonest  men  will  undertake  such  enterprises  in  the  future.  To  such  men 
the  field  is  never  likely  to  be  inviting.  But  there  is  still  no  small  difficulty  in 
procuring  a  proper  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  cause  of  learning  in  a  new 
and  unorganized  community.  Local  interests  are  very  numerous  and  very 
clamorous,  and  if  each  seminary  of  learning  is  to  be  advocated  before  our 
churches  by  its  own  independent  agent,  it  will  not  require  a  very  great  amount 
of  local  strength,  to  procure  a  college  charter,  and  a  subscription  of  a  few 
thousand  dollars  to  its  funds,  and  to  send  an  agent  abroad  for  aid,  A  Colle- 
giate Education  Society,  controlled  by  enlightened  friends  of  the  cause  in  the 
older  States,  is,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  remedy  which  the  nature  of  the 
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case  admits  of,  and  it  is  a  very  efficient  remedy.  If  those  who  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  fnundmg  Collegiate  Institutions  in  any  new  community,  are  aware 
that  it  will  be  needful,  in  order  to  obtain  the  aid  which  they  need  from  abroad, 
and  which  all  see  to  be  indispensable  to  success,  that  all  arrangements  be  en- 
tered into  only  after  a  wide  and  fraternal  consultation,  and  with  a  cordial  and 
hearty  co-operation  of  all  whose  co-operaiion  could  be  reasonably  expected ; 
such  consultation  will  be  had,  and  such  unity  of  action  secured.  Local  in- 
terests will  be  laid  asitle,  and  all  arrangements  made  under  the  influence  of 
those  public  considerations  which  are  alone  worthy  to  be  consulted,  where  the 
interests  of  learning  and  of  posterity  are  at  stake.  I  tliink  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Collegiate  Education  Society  has  already  done 
much  good  in  this  way,  and  it  will  have  much  better  opportunity  to  exert  this 
sort  of  influence  upon  the  new  fields  which  are  now  inviting  its  labors,  than 
upon  those  fields  where  organizations  had  already  been  entered  into  before  its 
influence  could  be  felt. 

But  this  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  way  in  which  an  association  devoted 
to  Collegiate  Education,  may  exert  an  influence  in  securing  a  suitable  appro- 
priation of  funds.  In  the  new  States,  which  are  constantly  springing  up  on 
our  western  border,  we  cannot  afford  to  risk  the  great  interests  of  learning, 
upon  the  success  of  novel  experiments.  We  have  acquired  much  experience 
in  relation  to  the  founding  of  Colleges  in  the  New  States,  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  This  knowledge  has  cost  much  and  is  valuable.  Our  friends 
who  are  disposed  to  aid  in  extending  the  influence  of  liberal  learning  in  the 
ever  receding  and  extending  West,  ought  to  organize  a  visitorial  power  by 
which  they  may  insist  that  every  seminary  applying  for  their  aid,  shall,  as  a 
condition  of  receiving  it,  respect  these  lessons  of  experience.  If  there  are 
men  of  wealth,  who  wish  to  devote  their  resources  to  such  experiments,  and 
who  think  the  West  a  favorable  field  in  which  to  make  them,  I  have  no  com- 
plaint to  utter  or  objection  to  make.  But  let  them  not  claim  for  their  untried 
systems  the  confidence  which  can  only  be  extended  to  them  when  they  shall 
have  been  sanctioned  by  experience.  Let  them  experiment  first,  and  expect 
general  confidence  afterwards,  and  let  the  Churches  be  called  to  aid  in  the 
erection  of  those  systems  of  education  only,  which  have  already  the  sanction 
of  experience.  If  I  mi.stake  not,  this  statement  expresses  the  views  of  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  aid  the  cause  of  Education  at  the  West.  Let 
them  then  employ  such  an  agency  as  that  of  the  Collegiate  Education  Society, 
and  through  it  exercise  not  a  controlling  but  a  visitorial  supervision.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  very  conception  on  which  such  an  association  is 
founded,  is  also  truly  grand  and  noble,  that  it  ought  to  enlist  the  interest  and 
co-operation  of  every  enlightened  mind.  With  a  rapidity  unheard  of  in  the 
annals  of  all  past  colonization,  and  by  a  process  scarce  dreamed  of  half  a 
century  ago,  God  is  giving  this  great  continent  to  one  free  and  Christian 
people.  And  the  tide  of  emigration  rests  not  for  an  hour.  Industry  and  artj. 
commerce  and  capital  are  all  in  motion,  and  great  secular  enterprises  are  daily 
springing  up,  which  are  fitted  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Shall 
then  the  spirit  of  our  fathers,  which  founded  the  halls  of  learning  in  the  for- 
ests of  New  England,  slumber?  No,  it  is  awake;  it  organizes  an  association 
for  carrying  the  institutions  of  learning  wherever  our  emigration  seeks  a 
home  in  the  Wilderness,  an  association  whose  end  will  never  be  accomplished 
till  the  schools  of  the  prophets  have  been  established  over  all  our  vast  domain, 
and  provisions  made  for  supplying  every  portion  of  our  great  nation  with 
teaching  minds,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion. This  is  surely  a  grand  conception,  and  ought  to  gather  around  it  the 
affections  of  many  hearts,  and  the  co-operation  of  many  hands.  It  is  worthy 
of  our  present  relations  to  this  continent,  and  the  world,  and  of  our  allotted 
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na'aonal  destiny.     It  is  fit  that  we  address  ourselves  with  the  full  power* oL 
associated  effort,  to  the  gigantic  task  of  providing  for  that  vast  domain,  which^- 
we  are  covering  with  onr  population,  and  subduing  by  our  hearts,  all  the  vital 
organs  of  a  complete  Christian  civilization. 


AN    OBSTACLE. 

On  some  former  occasions  we  have  spoken  of  the  obstacles 
hi  the  midst  of  which  the  Society  has  prosecuted  its  labors. 
We  may  here  add,  that  one  pf  the  chief  of  these  has  been, — 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  jtuhlic  mind  in  reference  to  the  con- 
tinnance  of  the  enterprise.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  peculiar 
necessities  of  a  limited  number  of  Institutions,  but  at  an  early 
period  in  its  history,  others  on  the  same  great  field  applied  for 
aid,  and  it  became  necessary  to  decide  the  question  whether 
its  operations  should  be  confined  to  the  five  in  whose  exigen- 
cies it  had  its  origin.  If  so,  its  existence  would  of  course 
cease,  whenever  their  wants  we^'e  met.  But  no  human  power 
could  stop  the  growth  of  the  West,  nor  the  demand  for  new 
Institutions,  as  the  tide  of  population  rolled  farther  and  farther 
towards  the  Pacific.  These  demands  began  to  press  upon  the 
Society  during  the  very  first  year  of  its  existence,  and  at  an 
early  day  it  became  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  possible  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Institutions  already  upon  its  list,  with- 
out embracing  within  the  scope  of  its  objects  these  new  de- 
mands, so  far  as  they  had  a  just  claim  to  consideration.  The 
moment  the  Society  should  take  the  position  that  it  could  not 
entertain  the  question  of  granting  aid  in  such  cases,  it  would 
find  itself  in  collision  with  individual  Institutions,  if  not  clus- 
ters of  such,  whose  claims  would  be  indisputable ;  and  then, 
if  it  did  not  absolutelj^  fail  in  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  and 
give  permanent  life  to  those  for  whose  special  benefit  it  was 
organized,  it  would  inevitably  be  defeated  in  another  of  its 
grand  aims,  viz.  :  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  Churches  from 
multiplied  and  conflicting  appeals  in  behalf  of  the  same  gene- 
ral object. 

Under  this  view  of  the  case,  the  Board  of  Directors  decided 
to  entertain  applications  in  behalf  of  new  Institutions,  and 
while  not  a  few  have  been  rejected  as  undeserving  of  aid,  one 
and  another  has  been  added  to  the  original  list.  The  Consti- 
tution of  the  Society  fixes  no  limits  in  respect  to  the  extent  of 
its  field,  or  the  period  of  its  duration,  and  the  Directors  have 
ever  felt  that  it  was  best  to  leave  those  points  to  be  settled  by 
the  future  developments  of  Providence.  The  experiment  was 
a  novel  one,  and  it  was  impossible  to  decide  beforehand  how 
it  would  result. 
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In  the  mean  time  no  little  diversity  of  opinion  existed 
among  individuals  and  churches.  The  Board  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  desire  to  legislate  for  them,  and  the  enterprise 
could  make  progress  only  so  far  as  it  secured  their  conviction 
and  hearty  approval.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  this  state  of  un- 
certainty would  aftect  the  operations  of  the  Society.  It  would 
be  obviously  unwise  for  the  Board,  in  arranging  a  system  of 
means,  to  strike  out  with  a  boldness  that  would  be  justifiable 
in  a  case  not  experimental,  and  that  might  seem  to  be  de- 
manded even  by  a  regard  to  the  highest  economy  in  the  end. 
A  temporary  character  would  be  given  to  the  Agencies  of  the 
Society,  and  the  difficulties  thereby  increased  of  getting  them 
adequately  filled.  The  churches  would  not  be  likely  to  assign 
the  Society  a  place  among  permanent  organizations  in  their 
systems  of  benevolence,  and  this  would  invest  the  enterprise. 
at  every  step  of  its  progress,  with  difficulties  of  a  most  formi- 
dable character.  The  magnitude  of  the  object  to  be  attained 
would  also  be  aifected,  and  with  that  the  scale  of  contribu- 
tions. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  results  actually  produced,  and 
of  an  accumulation  of  appeals  for  aid  over  a  rapidly  extending 
field,  every  year  adds  to  the  number  of  those  who  believe  that 
the  Society  has  adopted  the  best  method  of  promoting  the 
great  object  to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  is  consequently  making 
steady  progress  in  respect  to  getting  a  fixed  and  recognized 
place  among  regular  objects  of  benevolence,  and  the  obstacles 
which  had  their  origin  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  in  the  public 
mind,  are  gradually  disappearing. 


AGENCIES. 

This  view  of  the  case  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Agents  of  the  Society.  The  Rev.  Mason  Grosvenor.  in  his 
last  Quarterly  Report,  says  : — 

Yoii  will  seo  from  my  report  when  received,  lliat  there  has  been  collected 
on  my  field,  wliicli  includes  Connecticut,  and  Hampden  and  Hampshire  Coun- 
ties in  Massachusetts,  during  the  year,  about  one  thousand  dollars  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  I  have  felt,  however,  that  the  receipts  have  fallen 
below,  in  most  instances,  what  they  should  be,  and  yet  this  increase  is  very 
gratifying  to  my  own  mind,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  secured  without  any  in- 
crease of  expenditure,  and  with  as  much  infringement  on  thi.s  field  by  the 
efforts  for  permanent  endowments,  as  in  any  previous  years.  It  is  also  a  de- 
cided testimony  that  the  cause  has  an  increasingly  firm  hold  upon  the  Chris- 
tian community,  the  more  it  is  known,  which  will  ultimately  secure  all  the  aid 
it  needs.  I  have  this  year  mainly  presented  the  case  as  a  cause  of  God,  origi- 
natinir  in  the  clear  indications  of  his  Providence  ;  and  as  a  necessary  branch 
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of  Home  Missionary  work,  eminently  needed  to  supply  tlie  Western  field  with 
Missionaries  ;  indeed  the  only  source  of  future  permanent  supply.  This  view 
has  I  think  made  an  impression  on  many  minds,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
towards  giving  the  cause  a  permanent  place  in  the  annual  contributions  of 
the  Churches.  This  is  what  the  cause  now  needs,  and  what  it  must  have, 
and  if  sufficient  effort  is  made,  what  it  will  receive.  None  have  been  disposed 
to  turn  the  cause  aside  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  a  good  one,  or  not  necessary. 
Most  pastors  who  have  declined  giving  it  a  place,  have  done  so  merely  because 
they  could  not  multiply  benevolent  objects.  I  have  also  presented  this  cause 
as  necessary  to  furnish  the  Christian  men  required  to  work  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  securing  missionaries  on  the  Western  field,  and  that  from  materi- 
als found  there,  and  best  fitted  for  the  work  there  to  be  done.  The  question 
has  been  proposed,  Why  has  this  work  of  supply  of  missionaries  for  the  West, 
been  allowed  to  drag  slowly  and  heavily,  far  in  the  rear  of  the  preparation 
of  fields  fur  them  ?  Jf  this  work  of  supply  is  not  made  to  keep  pace  with  that 
of  preparation,  the  ultimate  result  at  which  all  our  efforts  are  directed,  viz. 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  institutions  and  the  influences  of  the  Gospel, 
will  fail.  To  this  work  then,  most  manifestly,  should  our  energy  and  our  aid 
be  directed  in  larger  measures.  If  this  is  not  the  call  of  God,  distinctly 
sounded  out  from  His  providences,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  ascertain  what 
that  call  is.  By  these  views,  instilledJnto  the  minds  of  benevolent  Christian 
men,  our  annual  contributions  have  been  increased,  and  the  endowment  fund 
too  is  accumulated.  As  evidence -of  this,  one  man  on  my  field,  who  has  for 
years  listened  to  the  appeals  of  our  Society,  and  regularly  aided,  this  year  has 
pledged  the  infant  College  in  Iowa,  five  thousand  dollars,  one  half  to  be  paid 
the  present  year.  One  other,  if  not  more  than  one,  has  this  year  remembered 
one  of  our  Colleges  liberally  in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

Tlie  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson  was  absent  from  his  field  some- 
thing more  than  two  months  during  the  summer,  on  a  tour  of 
observation  to  the  West.  He  travelled  some  4500  miles,  and 
visited  all  the  Colleges  aided  by  the  Society,  with  a  single  ex- 
ception, viz.  Knox  College,  which  he  was  prevented  from 
doing  by  floods  in  Western  rivers.  In  a  report  of  his  tour,  he 
gives  a  list  of  sixteen  inquiries,  touching  a  wide  variety  of 
practical  points,  which  he  used  at  each  Institution  with  a  view 
of  eliciting  definite  and  reliable  information.     He  says : — 

The  answers,  and  other  gratifying  statements  drawn  out  by  these  ques- 
tions, I  have  now  neither  time  nor  room  to  write.  The  impression  which  they 
produced  on  my  mind  was  very  encouraging,  and  from  all  that  I  saw  and 
heard  I  was  led  to  entertain  a  much  stronger  hope  of  the  speedy  enlighten- 
ment and  evangelization  of  the  West,  than  I  had  formerly  dared  to  indulge. 
I  found  the  interest  in  Common  Schools  and  internal  improvement,  much 
deeper  and  more  general  than  I  had  anticipated. 

It  was  gratifying  to  witness  the  silent  and  also  ope7i  influence  of  the 
Colleges,  to  further  every  enterprise  which  directly  or  indirectly  promotes  the 
interests  of  the  Church  and  of  good  society.  I  found  that  the  Professors  had, 
by  their  personal  efforts,  been  greatly  instrumental  in  establishing  Common 
Schools  on  the  very  best  New  England  model,  which  will  now  stand  as  valua- 
ble examples  for  the  regions  wiiere  they  are.  In  short,  I  found  the  College 
Officers  alive  to  every  social  interest,  and  doing  many  things  out  of  their  pro- 
fessional sphere,  which  Professors  at  the  East  are  not  expected  to  do. 
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I  came  home  feelinor  stronger  in  three  respects  to  labor  in  this  cause. 
1.  In  respect  to  the  indispensableness  of  this  work  to  the  West.  2.  In  re- 
spect to  the  way  in  which  the  Colleges  aided  are  doing  this  work.  3.  In 
respect  to  the  increase  of  my  own  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  Institution.",, 
the  Western  country,  and  the  Western  people. 

The  Rev.  J,  M.  Ellis  says  in  a  recent  communication,  that 
he  can  write  "  progress  "  in  reference  to  his  field.  In  evidence 
of  this  he  states,  that  by  vote  of  the  General  Association  of 
New  Hampshire  at  its  last  meeting : — "  We  now  stand  on  the 
list  of  other  chosen  benevolent  objects  in  N.  H.,  with  time 
assigned,  like  the  rest." 


UNION    AGENCIES. 

Access  to  Churches  through  the  pulpit,  has  ever  been  re- 
garded by  the  Board,  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  objects  of  the  Society.  That  access  how- 
ever must  be  secured  on  a  scale  of  expense  that  shall  justify 
the  prosecution  of  agencies.  But  it  seemed  impracticable  to 
secure  these  two  points  in  those  sections  of  our  field  covered 
by  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  and  the  Western 
Education  Society,  without  a  union  of  Agencies  for  the  col- 
lection of  funds.  Such  a  union  was  accordingly  formed,  and 
has  been  in  operation  for  the  last  two  years.  The  agency  in 
the  former  of  the  above-named  fields,  has  been  performed  by 
the  Secretary,  and  in  the  latter  by  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  under  the  care  of  the  Central 
Education  Society  during  the  last  year,  has  been  33,  all  but 
one  of  whom  were  connected  with  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary. 

The  number  under  the  care  of  the  Western  Education 
Society  has  been  24,  all  of  whom  have  been  connected  with 
Auburn  Seminary.  The  pecuniary  results  in  these  sections 
are  kept  so  distinct  from  the  receipts  of  the  Society  elsewhere, 
that  in  no  case  can  any  funds  be  diverted  from  other  sections, 
to  promote  objects  within  these  localities.  As  yet,  however,  it 
has  not  been  possible  to  give  sufficient  power  to  the  move- 
ments designed  to  carry  them  into  effect,  to  meet  all  local 
wants,  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  annually  a  corresponding 
revenue  for  the  West.  Since  the  union  arrangement  with 
the  Western  Education  Society  commenced,  however,  $13,000 
have  been  given  on  that  field,  for  the  permanent  endowment 
of  Western  Reserve  and  Beloit   Colleges. 

The  receipts  of  the  Rev.  Ira  Ingraham  during  the  year, 
have  been   some   fifteen  per  cent,  over  those  of  the   previ- 
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ous  year.  In  his  report  he  says  : — "Last  year  there  were  but 
six  collections  for  the  cause,  taken  by  pastors  and  stated  sup- 
plies on  this  field.  This  year  there  have  been  eighteen  thus 
taken.  The  increasing  demand  for  thoroughly  qualified 
ministers  of  the  Gospel,  is  evidently,  I  think,  deepening  and 
extending  the  conviction  that  more  must  be  done  to  furnish  a 
supply  both  at  the  East  and  at  the  West." 

On  the  field  of  the  Central  Education  Society,  there  has 
been  an  equal  division  of  funds.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  New- York  and  New  Jersey  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted,  viz.  : — 

"  That  this  Synod  will  unitedly  and  in  good  faith  co-operate  with  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Central  Education  Society,  in  providing  for  the  existing  defi- 
ciency, and  also  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  an  annual  collection  in  all 
the  Churches  within  the  bounds  of  the  Synod,  in  order  to  carry  into  full  effect 
the  arrangement  between  the  two  Societies." 

N 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  which  we  trust  will  secure 
such  a  modification  of  the  arrangement  with  the  Western 
Education  Society,  as  shall,  be  equitable  to  this  Society,  and 
mutually  satisfactory  to  the  parties  concerned.  Thus,  while 
prosecuting  our  great  Western  Mission,  we  may,  in  particular 
sections  of  the  East,  blend  our  influence  and  eflbrts  with  those 
of  local  organizations,  and  thereby  not  only  secure  with  the 
more  certainty  the  high  ends  of  the  Society,  but  help  to  give 
an  impulse  to  another  department  of  the  great  work  of  educa- 
tion for  the  Christian  ministry.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  with  the  exception  of  a  single  College  student,  all  the 
beneficiaries  under  the  patronage  of  the  above-named  Educa- 
tion Societies  during  the  past  year,  have  been  connected  with 
Theological  Seminaries. 

The  prejudices  under  which  Education  Societies  still  ex- 
tensively labor,  arc  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  to  be  traced 
to  mistakes  and  disappointments  in  respect  to  young  men. 
which  had  their  origin  in  the  practice  of  receiving  them  as 
beneficiaries  in  the  earlier  stages  of  study,  before  their  charac- 
ters were  'developed  That  interest,  properly  guarded,  natu- 
rally blends  with  the  objects  prosecuted  by  this  Society,  and 
together  they  furnish  an  argument  greatly  augmented  in 
scope  and  power  by  the  union.  Every  Agent  whose  business 
it  has  been  to  present  the  twofold  argument,  has  felt  these  ad- 
vantages. Were  the  two  interests  one,  not  only  in  argument 
but  in  organization,  they  would  necessarily  modify  each  other, 
and  thus  present  a  combination  which  for  compactness,  sym- 
metry, and  comprehensiveness,  could  not  fail  to  give  them 
increased  eftect  among  the  Churches,  and  furnish  perhaps  the 
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highest  practicable  degree  of  security  against  disastrous  reac- 
tions, caused  by  unduly  magnifying  and  pressing  given  de- 
partments of  the  great  educational  system. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

Vastly  more  might  have  been  accomplished  in  past  years, 
had  the  Society  possessed  more  extensive  means  of  enlighten- 
ing and  moving  the  public  mind.  Some  of  our  leading  benev- 
olent Societies  circulate  copies  of  their  periodicals  by  the  million 
every  year.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Society,  the 
following  publications  have  been  issued,  viz. :  1.  Seven 
Annual  Reports.  In  connection  with  these  Reports  were  pub- 
hshed  the  Addresses  delivered  at  the  several  Anniversaries, 
by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Beman,  Bacon,  Linsley,  Peters,  Hall,  and 
E.  Beecher,  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  H.  W.  Beecher,  Robert 
Wilkinson,  Esq.,  and  Presidents  White,  Sturtevant,  Smith, 
Sprecher,  and  Prof.  Conrad.  2.  Six  Discourses  delivered  at 
the  several  Anniversaries,  by  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  and  Rev.  Drs. 
Beman,  Bacon,  Condit,  E.  Beecher  and  Skinner.  3.  Three 
Addresses  in  behalf  of  the  Society,  delivered  in  Tremont  Tem- 
ple, Boston,  by  Professors  Haddock  and  Park,  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Cox.  4.  A  pamphlet  written  for  the  Society  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Todd,  and  entitled  "  Colleges  Essential  to  the  Church  of 
God."  5.  Plea  for  Libraries,  by  Prof  Porter  of  Yal<^-  College. 
6.  A  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational  System  of  the  Pu- 
ritans as  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits,  by  the  same 
author. 

Not  much  less  than  50,000  copies  of  these  several  publica- 
tions have  been  put  in  circulation.  Together,  they  would 
form  a  volume  of  permanent  value,  containing  an  amount  of 
facts  and  argument  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
where  else  in  the  same  compass.  These  publications  have 
not  been  without  their  eflect  upon  the  public  mind.  A  close 
observer  of  the  operations  of  the  Society,  has  recently  used 
the  following  language :  "  If  this  Society  had  raised  no 
funds,  it  would  still  deserve  the  thanks  of  the  nation,  for 
having  earnestly  advocated  the  cause  of  sound  learning  be- 
fore the  people,  and  for  having  made  a  vigorous  and  manly 
effort  to  call  back  the  popular  mind  to  those  systems  of  social 
organization  and  improvement  to  which  our  fathers  adhered 
with  so  much  tenacity,  and  by  adhering  to  which  they  have 
accomplished  so  much  for  the  good  of  the  nation  and  the 
world." 

2 
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FINANCIAL    STATEMENT, 

General  Receipts.  From  tlie  Treasurer's  account  (au- 
dited by  G.  M.  Tracy,  Esq.),  it  appears  that  the  balance  in 
the  Treasury  by  the  last  Report,  was  $76  29,  and  the  amount 
received  during  the  year,  $16,962  07.  This  includes  the 
amount  raised  under  the  arrangements  existing  between  this  So- 
ciety and  the  Central  American  Education  Society,  together  with 
the  Western  Education  Society,  by  which  in  certain  sections 
joint  collections  are  made  under  the  agencies  of  this  Society,  and 
divided  in  accordance  with  principles  agreed  upon  by  the  re- 
spective parties.  The  above  receipts,  however,  embrace  only  in 
part  the  operations  of  the  year. 

Emlowinent  Fund.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board 
in  1848,  a  rule  was  adopted  which  requires  "that  all  subscrip- 
tions obtained  for  endowments,  be  reported,  with  the  names  of 
the  subscribers,  to  the  Treasurer,  that  they  may  be  acknow- 
ledged in  connection  with  the  general  receipts  of  the  Society." 
This  fund  is  kept  distinct  from  the  ordinary  receipts,  on  the 
ground  that  no  donations  are  put  into  it  except  by  the  direction 
or  consent  of  the  individual  donors. 

Amount  of  donations  and  subscriptions  to  the  Fund  during 
the  year,  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College,  $5,144  45.  Per- 
manent Scholarship  in  Beloit  College,  $500.  Books  from  an 
individual,  $25.     Total,  $5,669  45. 

The  following  valuable  donations  in  land  iiave  been  re- 
ceived, viz.,  600  acres  in  Illinois,  conveyed  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  Atwater,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  111  acres 
in  the  same  State,  conveyed  by  Dea.  Timothy  Stillman,  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.  Also  800  acres  by  John  Bradley  Esq.. 
and  480  acres  by  William  Johnson,  Esq.,  both  of  New  Haven, 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College.  Donations  to  this 
Fund  may  pass  through  the  Treasury  of  the  Society,  or  go 
directly  to  the  Institutions  for  which  they  are  designed,  but  in 
all  cases  of  special  efforts  in  behalf  of  particular  Institutions^ 
subscriptions  are  received  and  acknowledged  by  that  Institution, 
as  so  far  forth  a  redemption  of  the  Society's  pledge  of  aid.  To 
their  full  amount,  therefore,  they  are  really  and  truly  disburse- 
ments.  While  they  essentially  diminish  each  year  the  gen- 
eral receipts  of  the  Society,  yet  on  the  whole  they  very 
much  increase  its  resources,  and  give  a  corresponding  impiilsc 
to  its  work. 

I  nder  the  operations  of  the  year,  there  have  been  expenseti 
and  disbursements  in  connection  with  the  Western  Education 
Society,  amounting  to  $2,443  77.     Amount  credited  to  Central 
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Education  Society,  $2,053  44.  Salary  and  travelling  expenses 
of  Secretary,  compensation  to  Treasurer  and  Financial  Agent, 
office  rent,  postage,  stationery,  expense  of  public  meetings,  (fcc, 
$2,056  69.  Salaries  of  other  Agents,  and  expenses  comiected 
with  their  agencies,  $3,090  82.  Printing  Annual  Report,  An- 
nual Discourse,  and  other  documents,  including  the  stereotyp- 
ing and  publication  of  Premium  Essay  on  the  Educational 
System  of  the  Puritans  and  Jesuits,  $701  93.  Balance  in  the 
Treasury  after  the  disbursements  of  the  year,  $369  25. 


POLICY    OP    THE    SOCIETY. 

In  no  one  respect,  perhaps,  do  the  benefits  of  the  Society 
more  strikingly  appear,  than  m  the  policy  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  continuation  of  aid  to  each  Institution  upon  its  list — till 
such  time  as  it  can  be  safeljs  left  to  rely  alone  upon  Western 
resources.  A  generous-hearted  man  once  said  to  an  agent  of 
the  Society,  that  he  had  contributed  to  Western  Reserve  Col- 
lege for  twelve  years,  and  that  an  Institution  which  could  not 
take  care  of  itself  after  that  length  of  time,  was  not  worth 
having.  His  heart  was  right,  but  his  head  wrong.  Had  the 
destiny  of  that  Institution  been  in  his  hands,  with  all  his  gen- 
erosity its  doom  would  inevitably  have  been  sealed.  But  his 
case  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  In- 
stitutions half  a  century  old  but  still  in  want.  Were  such  views 
suffered  to  prevail,  we  might  commence  our  cordon  of  Institu- 
tions on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Great  Valley,  and  start  for  the 
Pacific.  But  the  first  would  be  abandoned  before  its  perma- 
nent existence  was  secured,  in  order  to  start  a  second,  and 
then  the  second  abandoned  for  the  benefit  of  a  third,  and  so 
on,  till  the  monuments  of  our  folly  should  stretch  to  the  West- 
ern Ocean,  and  along  the  whole  line  the  finger  of  scorn  be 
pointed,  and  the  taunting  declaration  uttered,  "these  men  be- 
gan to  build,  and  were  not  able  to  finish." 

Were  the  Institutions  now  upon  the  list  of  the  Society 
soliciting  aid  among  the  Eastern  Churches,  each  entirely  on  its 
own  account,  other  things  being  equal,  those  which  had  been 
longest  on  the  field  would  have  least  prospect  of  success. 
The  new  enterprise,  with  multitudes,  would  be  the  special 
favorite,  and  the  measure  of  their  liberality  would  depend,  not 
only  upon  the  freshness  of  the  claim,  but  upon  the  relative 
distajice  of  the  Institution  towards  the  setting  sun. 

Here  the  Society  comes  in  as  a  most  admirable  regulator. 
By  a  virtual  compact  among  the  Institutions  which  are  aided, 
it  becomes  the  director  of  their  movements  upon  the  Eastern 
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field.  And  in  all  the  decisions  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the 
relations  of  each  to  the  others,  and  of  the  whole  to  the  great 
field,  are  considered,  and  thus  the  enterprise  is  carried  above 
mere  local  influences  and  limited  views,  and  the  highest  prac- 
ticable security  is  furnished,  perhaps,  that  it  will  be  judiciously 
and  safely  conducted. 

It  ought  here  to  be  remembered  that  the  Society  does  not- 
continue  aid  to  any  Institution,  till  its  absolute  and  final  en- 
dowment is  secured,  but  only  brings  it  forward  to  a  point 
where  it  can  sustain  life,  and  be  left  in  safety  to  rely  upon 
resources  gathered  from  its  own  field.  It  then  passes  its  mi- 
nority, but  its  grand  developments  are  to  come.  The  accu- 
mulation of  means  to  do  its  sublime  work,  is  to  go  on  through 
the  successive  ages  of  its  history. 

The  difficulties  already  alluded  to,  and  which,  so  far  as  the 
relations  of  the  several  Institutions  to  each  other  are  concern- 
ed, the  Society  is  supposed  to  obviate,  operate,  nevertheless, 
with  great  force  in  respect  to  the  whole  enterprise  in  which  it 
is  engaged.  It  is  based  upon  deep  and  far-reaching  principles, 
and  the  results  at  which  it  aims,  in  the  view  of  multitudes, 
seem  so  remote,  that  as  motives  to  present  effort  and  prese7it  lib- 
erality, they  have  but  feeble  power  over  the  mind.  These  in- 
dividuals are  too  much  in  haste  to  evangelize,  to  count  the 
real  cost  of  saving  the  West.  Without  sitting  down  first,  and 
consulting  "  whether  with  ten  thousand,"  they  are  "  able  to 
meet  him  that  cometh  against"  them  "with  twenty  thou- 
sand" they  rush  to  the  contest,  and  raise  the  shout  of  victory, 
when  the  battle  is  but  just  begun,  then  push  rapidly  on 
to  new  and  similar  conquests.  But  ere  long  they  find  the  en- 
emy in  great  strength  intrenched  in  their  rear,  and  from  point 
to  point  the  battle  must  be  fought  over  again,  or  the  cause  be 
irretrievably  lost. 

Disappointment  of  course  ensues,  and  the  public  mind,  so 
far  as  affected  by  these  delusive  views,  sinks  from  the  highest 
pitch  of  expectation,  to  a  point  bordering  on  despair.  Then  to 
muster  forces  for  a  new  conflict,  is  much  like  rallying  and 
combining  the  scattered  and  dispirited  detachments  of  a  routed 
army. 

Efforts  like  those  above  described,  have  been  very  much 
stimulated  by  fixing  conjectural  periods,  within  whose  limits 
the  destiny  of  the  West  was  to  be  decided.  One  earnest  mind 
puts  the  limits  perhaps,  ten  years  distant — another  twenty  or 
twenty-five,  and  so  on.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  how  many 
of  those  limits  we  have  already  passed,  but  the  final  destiny 
of  the  West  is  yet  among  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence. 
It  is    easy  to  see  how  theoretic  views  of  this  description  will 
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affect  the  character  of  the  practical  efforts  of  the  Church.  If 
the  hinge  of  destiny  is  only  ten  or  twenty  years  distant,  then 
the  strength  of  the  Churclies  must  be  made  to  bear  upon  those 
influences  that  can  be  brought  into  speedy  action,  and  how- 
ever important  given  instrumentalitities  and  influences  may  be 
to  subsequent  periods  or  to  future  ages,  it  is  regarded  as  a 
waste  of  energy  and  resources  to  divert  any  thing  from  what  is 
needed  to  meet  the  present  emergency.  Before  the  College 
can  be  reared,  or  a  young  man  even  passed  through  the  regular 
course  of  study,  the  crisis  may  be  well-nigh  passed. 

It  is  true  that  a  voice  like  that  of  Gabriel  sounds  in  the 
ears  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  to  rouse  tliem  to  i^resent  eEoxt, 
and  motives  of  incalculable  strength  lu-ge  them  to  increase  a 
thousand  fold  immediately  operating  influences,  and  thus 
make  all  possible  haste  in  the  sublimest  work  that  ever  pressed 
upon  the  Church ;  but  if  these  limited  periods,  for  the  time 
being,  bound  the  scope  of  our  vision,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
successive  one,  we  shall  not  only  be  forced  back  to  our  starting 
point,  but  compelled  to  begin  anew  under  fearfully  accumulat- 
ed disadvantages. 

The  heterogeneous  character  of  our  Western  population 
gives  great  force  to  these  views.  There,  are  to  be  found  thrown 
together  the  representatives  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  Old 
World  as  well  as  the  New,  each  with  his  own  language,  his 
own  plans,  his  own  prejudices,  his  own  religion.  "  The  antago- 
nistic elements  are  in  contact,  but  refuse  to  unite  ;  and  as  yet 
no  agent  has  been  found  sufficiently  potent  to  reduce  them  to 
unity.  The  iron  is  mixed  v.nth  miry  clay,  and  so  repellant  are 
the  elements  of  society  there,  that  they  cannot  cleave  to  one 
another,  even  as  iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay.  As  yet,  no  com- 
mon sympathy  binds  them  together,  no  great  heart  sends  its 
generous  blood  throughout  the  system  to  impart  to  each  mem- 
ber a  healthful  and  vigorous  vitality." 

It  is  sheer  delusion,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  moral  influ- 
ence can  be  applied  at  one  extremity,  and  like  an  electric  cur- 
rent in  an  uninterrupted  circuit,  made  to  pervade  the  whole 
mass.  There  may  be  occasional  and  sudden  flashes  of  power 
producing  marvellous  results.  But  these  are  the  exceptions  not 
the  rule.  Their  very  effect  upon  the  mind  shows  this,  as 
a  single  eclipse  will  make  more  impression  than  a  thousand 
regular  settings  of  the  sun.  In  the  moral,  as  well  as  in  the 
natural  world,  "seedtime  and  harvest"  succeed  each  other. 
Their  exact  periods  are  not  subjects  of  human  calculation. 
Seed  may  "lie  buried  long  in  dust,"  yet  the  grand  succession 
goes  on  in  accordance  with  established  laws,  and  in  arranging 
our  system  of  means  for  the  universal  establishment  of  the 
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Kingdom  of  Christ — those  laws  and  not  their  exception  should 
be  our  rule.  We  must  expect  to  gather  fruit  unto  eternal  Hfe 
only  by  waiting  the  operation  of  the  divine  law  of  develop- 
ment—"first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  corn  in  the  ear." 
In  some  important  respects  we  may  learn  wisdom  from 
Rome.  Her  votaries  do  notiiing  simply  for  the  present,  noth- 
ing by  excitement  and  impulse.  There  is  something  sublime 
in  the  wide  sweep  of  their  plans,  and  the  coolness,  the  patience, 
and  the  indomitable  energy  with  which  they  execute  them. 

MARIETTA  COLLEGE. 

In  our  last  Report  it  was  stated  that  $5000  had  been  sub- 
scribed in  Lee,  Mass.,  and  {$2000  in  Hartford,  Con.,  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  Marietta  College,  and  that  if  some  $11,000  in 
addition  could  be  secured,  that  Institution  would  be  able  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Western  Reserve  College  and  Lane  The- 
ological Seminary,*  by  relinquishhig  all  farther  claim  upon  the 
Society,  and  leaving  the  Eastern  field.  The  hope  was  then 
expressed,  that  by  the  next  Anniversary,  this  point  might  be 
reached,  but  a  balance  of  some  $4000  is  still  needed.  This 
amount,  we  trust,  may  be  secured  without  further  labor  from 
the  officers  of  the  Institution. 

*  The  following  testimonial  from  the  pen  of  Prof  Allen,  of  Lane  Seminary, 
appeared  in  the  Central  Christian  Heiakl  i)iiblislied  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio:  — 

"  Mr.  Editor — In  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  Lane  Seminary,  i)repared  in 
great  haste,  and  published  in  your  paper  week  before  last,  one  important  topic 
was  unintentionally  omitted.  I  mean  the  aid  rendered  to  the  Seminary,  by  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  College  Society.  It  is  the  more  im])ortant  to  notice 
this,  among  the  special  interpositions  of  Provi.lence  in  our  behalf  inasmuch  as 
it  came  at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  our  financial  history.  When  ad- 
vancing age  obliged  the  President  to  resign  his  jmstoral  charge,  and  throw  him- 
self entirely  upon  the  Seminary  for  support,  our  funds  were  at  the  lowest  point 
of  dei)ression.  The  Professorship  of  Theology  was  entirely  lost,  heavy  debts 
were  pressing,  and  the  income  would  not  meet  the  salaries  of  the  other  profes- 
sors. In  this  juncture,  the  appeal  to  friends  East  and  West  was  made  for  the 
means  of  paying  the  salary  of  the  President,  until  the  income  of  the  Institution 
could  be  enlarged.  To  this  appeal  a  prompt  response  was  given,  the  benefac- 
tions of  Eastern  friends  being  sent  chiefly  through  the  College  Society,  and  in 
this  way  the  salary  of  the  President  continued  to  be  paid,  up  to  the  time  of  his 
resignation. 

This  relief  was  of  inestimable  importance  to  the  institution.  But  for  it,  a 
temporary  suspension,  or  a  d>-l)t  wliich  would  have  crippled  its  energies  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  must  have  been  the  result. 

That  Society  has  done,  an  \  is  doing  a  similar  work,  for  many  of  our  Western 
Colleges  vvho.se  usefulness,  and  indeed  whose  very  existence  was  put  in  peril 
by  the  financial  revulsions  of  1857-10.  To  those  who, through  itsag  ncy.  have 
come  to  our  relief  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  accumulating  on  the  part  of  the  West, 
which  can  never  be  discharged.  Its  name  will  go  down  to  ])osterity  as  among 
the  most  im|iortant  agencies  which  havegiven  (lermanence  and  power  to  the  In- 
stitutions of  learning,  destined  most  richly  to  bless  this  Western  world. 

Secretary. 
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ILLINOIS    COLLEGE. 

The  President,  in  behalf  of  the  Trustees,  renews  their  ap- 
plication for  aid.     He  says  : — 

It  was  my  expectation  that  we  should  only  fall  short  of  sufficient  income 
by  the  salary  of  one  Professor.  But  our  resources  have  been  so  lung  scanty, 
and  our  premises  had  so  far  gone  out  of  repair,  that  we  shall  for  years  to 
•come  f<jel  pressed  to  expend  more  in  this  way  than  we  shall  know  how  to 
■spare.  Still  our  principle  is  to  expend  nothing  on  our  buildings,  till  we  have 
means  which  can  be  appropriated  to  them  without  inconvenience.  It  is  also 
iindispensable  that  something  be  done  for  our  Library,  yearly. 

We  hope  the  Society  will  take  encouragement  from  the  consideration, 
that  though  our  expenses  are  somewhat  increased,  our  deficiency  is  annually 
diminishing.  We  do  hope  that  the  day  is  not  very  distant  when  neither  we 
shall  have  to  teil  nor  you  to  hear  of  our  deficit  any  longer. 

The  subscription  to  our  Permanent  Fund  has  been  increased  during  the 
year  by  some  $9,000,  making  in  all  about  $34,{)00,  leaving  $16,000  yet  to  be 
made  up.  In  the  region  around  us,  I  see  not  where  any  thing  now  can  be 
obtained  to  any  considerable  amount.  It  is  my  conviction  that  we  are  lihut  vp 
to  the  necessity  of  raising  on  the  Eastern  field  what  we  lack  of  $50,000. 
W^e  have  worked  hard,  very  hard^  at  home,  and  have  obtained  more  from  this 
field  than  the  most  sanguine  deemed  it  possible  to  raise.  The  sum  we  ask  is 
only  enough  to  endow  a  single  Professorship  in  an  Eastern  College. 

There  are  reasons  of  great  urgency  why  this  College  should  al  once  be 
placed  on  an  ample  basis,  and  rendered  strong  and  efficient.  No  man  can  ap- 
preciate how  important  is  its  position,  except  by  intimate  personal  acquaintance. 
In  the  very  heart  of  a  tract  of  country  exceeding  by  far  any  other  portion  of 
this  State  in  natural  resources,  if  not  indeed  any  other  portion  of  the  whole 
West ;  destined  to  be  in  a  few  months  by  railroad  one  of  the  most  accessible 
points  in  the  whole  Valley;  surrounded  by  a  group  of  State  Institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  a  Retreat  for  the  insane,  which  are  most 
liberally  sustained  from  the  public  Treasury  ;  and  having  also  immediately  by 
its  side  a  Female  Seminary,  which  is  most  liberally  sustained  by  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  Church;  the  friends  of  Zearm??^-,  without  regard  to  sectional 
interests,  should  place  this  College  in  a  condition  of  efficiency  corresponding 
to  its  geographical  position,  and  the  great  destiny  to  which  the  Providence  of 
God  seems  to  be  inviting  it.  I  feel  my  own  inadequacy  to  meet  the  great  de- 
mands which  the  time  and  the  place  are  making  upon  us.  But  there  must  be 
tnen  here  who  can  meet  them,  and  they  must  have  the  instruments  appropriate 
to  the  work  they  are  called  to  do.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  another  year  will 
not  pass  by  till  our  endovirmeiat  shall  have  been  completed. 


WABASH    COLLEGE. 

No  very  marked  change  has  taken  place  during  the  year, 
in  the  pecuniary  condition  of  this  Institution.  About  $4000 
have  been  raised  for  its  benefit  within  the  bounds  of  the 
State  of  Indiana.  The  Trustees  have  resolved  to  erect  two 
buildings,  as  soon  as  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  the  Insti- 
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tution  in  Indiana  shall  put  it  in  their  power.  A  large  one,  em- 
bracing eleven  apartments,  for  chapel,  library,  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, chemical  laboratory,  mineralogical  cabinet,  lecture 
rooms,  recitation  room  and  Society  halls  ;  the  other  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Normal  School.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Wabash  in  September  last,  a  paper  on  education  was 
adopted,  which  contains  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Churches  in 
that  State,  in  behalf  of  the  College,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract : — • 


-o^: 


In  turning  your  attention  to  Wabash  College,  at  Crawfordsville,  we 
would,  first  of  all,  call  upon  you  to  unite  with  us,  in  rendering  thanks  to  our 
Father  in  heaven,  for  the  display  of  his  mercy  to  that  beloved  institution.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out  from  on  high  upon 
it.  The  brethren  of  the  Faculty  and  the  students  were  greatly  revived,  en- 
couraged, and  strengthened;  and  some  fifteen  of  the  students  were,  in  the 
judgment  of  charity,  turned  from  darljness  unto  light,  from  the  power  of  Satan 
to  God.  About  two-thirds  of  all  the  students  were,  at  the  close  of  the  term, 
professors  of  religion.  The  fact  that  the  Holy  Spirit  has  been  poured  out 
on  the  institution  eight  several  times,  in  thirteen  years,  resulting  in  the  conver- 
sion of  more  than  one  hundred-  students,  is  the  highest  evidence  that  our 
heavenly  Father  smiles  on  the  enterprise.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  the  insti- 
tution was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition,  or  one  that  more  inspired 
our  hopes.  The  Faculty  command  our  confidence,  as  men  of  talents  and 
learning,  of  unwearied  diligence  and  self-denial,  of  piety  and  prayer,  to  whom 
the  Church  may  safely  commit  her  sons,  with  assured  confidence  that  they 
will  exercise  fostering  care  to  lead  them  in  the  path  of  learning  and  piety. 
We  never  had  a  more  promising  company  of  young  men  ;  and  our  highest 
hopes  are  centred  in  it  as  the  fountain  from  whence  streams  shall  flow  that 
shall  gladden  the  Churches  of  our  God. 

We  wish  to  correct  an  error,  which  we  think  has  influenced  some  minds. 
The  inslitulion  does  not  support  ilself.  It  has  received  essential  aid  every 
year,  for  the  last  seven  years,  from  the  eastern  society  for  the  aid  of  western 
colleges.  Without  this  aid,  the  College  would  have  been  ruined,  and 
even  with  this  important  help,  it  has  failed  to  meet  its  current  expenses. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  course  of  study,  the  corporation  have  organized 
a  normal  school,  for  the  instruction  of  teachers.  In  this  department,  young 
men  will  be  carried  through  a  course  of  studies,  which  will  eminently  qualify 
them  to  become  successful  teachers  in  our  district  schools.  They  will  attend 
the  scientific  lectures  in  the  college.  They  will  be  taught  by  its  professors, 
and  will  share  in  all  those  moral  and  religious  privileges  which  have  already 
been  blessed  to  so  many  of  the  students  ;  and  we  have  every  confidence  that 
this  department  will  raise  up  a  multitude,  who  will  make  teaching  their  profes- 
sion, and  who  will  prove  an  honor  and  a  blessing  to  our  country. 


BELOIT    COLLEGE. 

The  President  of  the  Institution  writes  : — 

I  am  instructed  in   behalf  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Beloit  College,  to 
make  application  for  the  aid  of  your  Society  to  be  continued  to  this  institution 
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for  the  year  to  come.  The  accompanying  financial  statement  and  general  re- 
port, will  give  in  the  most  concise  form,  a  view  of  llie  present  condition  of 
the  College  and  of  our  actual  wants.  From  the  readiness  with  which  yon 
have  extended  your  warm  sympathy  and  timely  assistance  in  the  years  past  of 
onr^history,  I  infer  that  I  need  go  into  no  labored  argument  to  urge  this  request. 
Our  experienceduring  the  year  just  closed,  has  only  added  force  to  the  consid- 
erations presented  in  our  previous  applications.  The  measure  of  success 
which  by  the  blessing  of  God,  we  have  realized,  gives  us  great  encoui-agement 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  our  enterprise,  and  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  esteemed 
by  you,  an  additional  reason  for  continuing  to  us  the  fostering  care  and  sup- 
port of  the  Society,  by  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  so  auspicious  a 
beginning.  If  we  may  but  a  few  years  longer,  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the 
Christian  public  and  the  favor  of  God,  as  we  have  done  thus  far,  Beloit  Col- 
lege will  soon  secure  a  firm  foundation  for  its  fixed  establishment,  and  may 
safely  relieve  the  Society  from  any  farther  outlay  in  its  behalf.  We  labor, 
and  hope,  and  pray  for  this  consummation,  not  because  we  are  in  haste  to 
break  our  happy  connection  with  you  as  patrons  and  friends  of  our  cause, 
but  that  you  may  be  the  more  free  to  extend  the  range  of  your  beneficent 
work  to  the  newer  regions  which  lie  beyond  us.  The  principal  addiiions  to 
the  permanent  property  of  the  College  were  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  were  reported  in  the  last  application.  The  general  report  of  the 
College  which  will  accompany  this,  will  give  a  view  of  the  property  of  the 
Institution  as  it  now  stands.  We  are  \)o\v  warranted  in  calling  Mrs.  Hale's 
donation  of  lands  in  Illinois  15,000,  instead  of  10,000,  as  set  down  la.st  year. 

A  variety  of  circumstances  has  prevented  the  sale,  to  any  extent,  of  out- 
real  estate,  and  hence  the  income  from  that  source  will  not  be  much  in- 
creased. The  settlement  of  some  questions  respecting  the  location  of  rail- 
roads, will  facilitate  sales  hereafter.  We  hope  to  bring  considerable  of  our 
property  into  a  productive  form  before  the  close  of  another  year. 

In  view  of  the  state  of  the  country  for  the  past  year,  it  has  not'  been 
deemed  advisable  to  press  the  work  of  raising  subscriptions  in  this  region. 
But  little  has  therefore  been  accomplished.  A  vigorous  eflfort  will  however 
be  made  during  the  coming  autumn,  with  fair  prospect  of  considerable  suc- 
cess. 

KNOX    COLLEGE. 

The  following  application  for  continued  aid  to  this  Institu- 
tion, will  show  its  present  condition  and  prospects : — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trust  of  Knox  College, 
hereby  renew  their  application  for  aid  to  the  Society  for  promoting  Collegiate 
and  Theological  Education  at  the  West.  We  would  thankfully  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  past  fiivors,  by  which  our  In.stitution  has  been  raised  from  a 
state  of  depression  to  a  state  of  comparative  prosperity.  We  feel  confident 
that  the  aid  thus  far  received  by  this  Institution,  has  been  applied  in  accord- 
ance with  the  design  and  policy  of  your  Si  ciety,  and  that  the  results,  as  far  as 
they  are  developed,  would  be  most  gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  the  donors, 
could  they  witness  them  as  we  do. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  vour  Board,  prepared  at  their 
request,  by  Henry  White,  Esq.  In  reply,  permit  us  to  say,  that  whatever  inci- 
dental evils  may  be  connected  with  our  plan  of  scholarships,  it  is  to  these 
mainly  that  our  institution  is  indebted  for  its  endowment  and  much  of  its  past 
usefulness. 
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The  men  who  bonglit  those  "  forty  farms,"  paid  on  an  avorape,  S^  pf" 
acre,  when  they  could  liavc'cntered  just  as  jjood  land  in  adjuininif  townships  for 
one  fourth  of  that  sum.  They  paid  three  dollars  and  seventy-tive  cents  extra, 
for  the  sake  of  foundinnr  a  College,  not  for  themselves  merely,  but  for  the 
West  and  for  the  world.  The  scholarships  were  to  them  only  a  nominal 
equivalent  for  their  money. 

The  amount  of  scholarship  scrip  originally  issued,  is  already  one  half 
cancelled,  and  the  remainder  will  diminish  the  amount  of  cash  receipts  for  tui- 
tion, from  year  to  year,  in  a.  constantly  decreasintr  ratio.  This  will  bo  apparent 
if  you  reflect  that  a  portion  of  the  schola'-ship  scrip  issued,  was  for  -i.^  vears, 
and  a  part  for  one  half  that  time.  'I'he  litter  class  is  principally  used  up 
already.  And  further,  the  annual  increase  in  our  number  of  |)upils,  must  also 
increase  our  cash  receipts  for  tuition. 

By  concentrating  the  scholarships  on  the  College,  the  cash  receipts  in  the 
preparatory  department  are  increased,  and  these  go  into  the  College  Treasury, 
and  help  sustain  the  College  officers.  The  only  difference  is,  that  in  College, 
a  scholarship  entitles  the  hohfer  to  tuition  and  room  rent,  and  in  the  academy, 
merely  to  tuition,  making  a  difference  of  about  six  do  lars  a  year.  But  we 
have  survived  the  payment  of  one-half  the  scholarship  scrip  originally  issued, 
and  have  thus  passed  the  climax  of  difficulty  from  this  source,  with  less  em- 
barras-nient  than  might  have  been  expected. 

With  your  aid  and  that  of  one  or  two  other  friends,  our  debt  has  been 
gradually  diminished,  and  we  are  able  to  report  it  now  as  cancelled.  But  our 
faculty  have  performed  extra  .service,  and  for  less  compensation  than  is  paid  in 
almost  any  other  institution.  We  have  employed  an  additional  professor  in 
the  department  of  Chemistry,  for  the  present  year,  and  our  expenses  for  in- 
structiiiu  must  continue  to  increase  as  fast  as  our  means  will  allow,  for  some 
time  to  come.  We  have  erected  buildings  the  past  summer  to  the  amount  of 
$5,000  We  nmst  soon  have  our  main  building,  and  in  the  mean  time  we  are 
greatly  in  need  of  an  addition  to  our  Library  and  apparatus.  We  herewith 
submit  to  you  a  schedule  of  our  receipts  and  expenditures,  prepared  by  our 
Treas'irer.  We  most  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  your  benefactions 
another  year. 

WITTENBERG    COLLEGE. 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  the  annual  applica- 
tion for  aid  in  behalf  of  this  Institution,  forwarded  by  Prof 
Conrad  : — 

Pi-psrn/  and  future  elforls  on  our  own  field,  both  West  and  Easi. — The 
Board  of  Directors  at  their  last  meeting  in  August,  appointed  an  agent  to  visit 
the  Churches  connected  with  the  Synods  pertaining  to  the  Institution,  and  en- 
deavor to  ohtain  sid)scri|)tions,  amounting  to  at  least  $100  annually,  for  five 
years,  in  each  pastoral  charge.  The  matter  was  presented  a  few  weeks  ago 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Wittenberg  Synod, a  resolution  was  passed,  inviting  the* 
agent  into  their  churches,  and  their  co-op"ration  pledged.  He  is  now  at  work, 
and  will  visit  all  the  Synods  in  our  field.  From  this  efTort  we  hope  to  secure 
four  or  live  thousand  dollars  a  year,  for  five  years.  The  efforts  of  our  Eastern 
Institutions  are  such  now.  tiiat  we  deem  it  improper  for  the  present  to  continue 
our  efforts  on  their  field.  We  hope  to  secure  $10,C00  from  that  quarter,  but 
do  not  think  it  advi-able  to  make  the  effort  until  next  fall. 

The  Iftliurs  perfurmed  hyihe  Pniffssors. — Tiiere  are  at  present  but  four  of 
us  carrying  on  the  College  classes,  besides  the  instruction  imparted  by  Dr. 
Sprecher  and  Prof.  Conrad,  to  the  Theological  students.     Two  teach  6  hours 
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a  day,  Dr.  Sprecher  4  hours  a  day,  and  Prof,  (.onrad  2  iiours,  besides  taking 
the  pastoral  supervision  of  the  College  Church.  Two  other  congregations  are 
supplied  by  us,  so  that  besides  our  teaching,  we  supply  three  congregations 
wit'i  the  bread  of  life.  We  intended  calling  another  professor,  and  relieving 
ourselves  of  all  pastoral  work,  but  having  just  completed  our  building,  being 
pressed  on  every  side  by  our  liabilities  and  wants,  we  determined  to  bear  this 
heavy  burden  another  year,  hoping  that  relief  might  then  come. 

The  chnracler  and  lahnrs  of  llie  ^iudpnls. — While  we  have  been  compelled 
to  administer  discipline  in  a  few  cases,  the  general  character  of  the  students  is 
good,  their  industry  commendable,  and  their  success  in  study  very  encourag- 
ing. They  sustain  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Sabbath  Sconls  around  Springfield, 
and  a  large  number  have  acted  as  Colporteurs  for  the  American  Tract  Socie- 
ty during  the  spring  and  fall  vacations.  About  one-half  of  those  who  come 
from  the  churches  are  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Four  of  the  eight  gradu- 
ates have  the  ministry  in  view.  The  present  session  is  now  opening  under 
very  fluttering  auspices. 

The  u-ants  of  our  field  rf  labor,  and  the  success  of  our  efforts  in  supph/inrr 
it  with  the  bread  of  life. — Six  years  ago  wlien  our  institution  was  established, 
there  was  one  Synod  and  about  twenty  ministers,  sympathizing  with  us,  while 
now,  there  are  four  Synods,  and  more  than  one  hundred  ministers  around  us. 
It  is  true,  that  most  are  Home  Missionaries,  laboring  under  great  self-denial,  but 
with  encouraorinof  success.  More  than  half  of  all  who  left  our  Institution  have 
been,  and  are,  Home  Missionaries.  But  what  are  those  in  such  a  field  !  There 
are  ten  or  twelve  charges,  with  churches  organized,  and  ready,  either  entirely, 
or  in  part  to  support  ministers  around  us  vacant.  While  in  every  quarter  the 
cry  comes  up  to  us  from  our  scattered  sheep,  "  Send  us  a  minister."  One  of 
our  students  settled  in  Columbus,  Ind-,  where  we  never  had  a  minister,  and 
found  more  than  150  of  our  members  scattered  around,  whom  he  has  organ- 
ized into  congregations,  and  whom  he  is  supplying  with  the  Gospel,  and  tlie 
West  is  full  of  such  places.  From  the  East  we  cannot  expect  an  adequate 
supply.  We  are  therefore  thrown  upon  our  own  exertions,  and  with  God's 
help,  we  intend  making  more  effort  than  ever,  to  induce  our  parents  to  educate 
tiieir  sons,  and  to  win  the  sons  to  God  that  he  may  call  them  to  the  minis- 
try. We  instructed  our  agent  to  do  all  he  can  in  that  way,  as  well  as  in  get- 
ting subscriptions.  We  feel  that  we  must  draw  out  ten,  where  heretofore  we 
liave  furnished  but  one  for  the  Lord's  ministry.  So  far  then  as  our  success  on 
this  field  is  concerned,  we  have  reason  to  thank' God  and  take  courage,  and 
when  we  look  at  this  immense  territory  we  know  that  our  Institution  is  the 
hope  of  much  of  it. 

FinaWy,  our  application  for  an  increase  of  annual  aid — Reahzing  what 
our  wants  would  be  at  this  time,  we  stated  before,  that  we  must  have  about 
$5000  cash  to  meet  them  ;  that  on  our  field  we  could  not  at  once  secure  it,  and 
hence,  hoped  to  be  permitted  to  present  our  claim  on  the  field  of  the  Society,  in 
New  England.  The  time  when  we  expected  to  do  this  was  last  spring,  but  as 
other  Institutions  had  occupied  it,  and  it  was  thought  advisable  not  to  crowd 
ours  upon  it  at  the  same  time,  your  Secretary  asked  whether  we  could  not 
get  along  by  having  our  annual  cotitribution  increased  to  $1000,  and  repeated 
for  five  years,  thus  giving  us  $.5000  in  regular  aid,  instead  of  the  special  aid 
of  $5000,  to  be  raised  in  New  England.  After  various  expedients,  we  suc- 
ceeded in  so  arranging  our  pecuniaryafFairs.  that  however  pressing  they  might 
be,  we  could  satisfy  tliem,  by  holding  out  to  them  our  hopes  from  New  Eng- 
land and  all  other  sources.  In  view,  then,  of  our  condition  and  prospects,  we 
respectfully  ask  that  our  annual  appropriation  be  increased  to  $1000,  with  the 
aid  of  which  we  think  we  can  meet  our  current  expenses,  and  save  towards 
an  endowment,  the  balance  of  subscriptions  in  the  East,  given  to  sustain  our 
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Theological  Professors  for  five  years.  With  this  alii,  and  the  effort  now  making 
by  oiir^aorent  on  our  Western  tield,  and  the  hope  we  have,  that  after  next 
fall  we  can  receive  further  enconragement  from  our  own  Church  in  the  Elast, 
we  believe  we  can  in  five  years  permanently  endow  the  whole  Institution. 


REVIVALS    AND    CONCERT    OF    PRAYER. 

The  pecuniary  results  of  such  Institutions  have  their  im- 
portance, but  are  as  notliing  in  comparison  with  their  spiritual 
interests.  We  are  happy,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  report,  that 
in  answer  to  prayer,  and  as  a  blessing  on  the  steady  appliance 
of  religious  influence,  the  Lord  has  graciously  revived  his 
work,  dining  the  last  year,  in  four  out  of  the  six  Institutions 
aided  by  the  Society. 

1.  Wahasli  College.— The  Officers  of  the  Institution 
write : — 

About  the  first  of  February  there  began  to  be  felt  a  strong  desire  by 
some  hearts  in  College  for  the  Spirit's  gracious  visitation.  The  seriousness 
commenced  early  in  the  session,  and  increased  in  depth  and  power  until  the 
Concert  of  Prayer  for  Colleges,  when  a  great  impulse  was  g;iven  to  the 
work  of  God.  The  feeling  e.\tended  to  a  large  number,  manifesting  itself  in 
more  frequent  and  earnest  prayer  for  the  blessing,  and  a  readiness  to  remove 
every  hindrance.  This  was  seen  in  a  self-searching  confession  and  re-conse- 
cration, which  has  characterized  in  no  small  degree  this  work  of  God.  Some 
abandoned  old  hopes  and  sought  new;  others  returned  from  long  and  bitter 
backsliding,  with  free  and  self-prompted  confession,  to  the  forsaken  prayer- 
meeting,  the  neglected  closet,  and  the  corresponding  duties  of  a  life  of  godli- 
ness. 

Such  was  the  work  in  the  hearts  of  Christians.  Contemporaneous  with 
this  revival  of  Christian  graces  in  God's  people,  was  observed  a  corresponding 
thoughtfulness  in  some  few  minds.  This  soon  resulted  in  a  deep  seriousness 
of  a  large  number  ;  and  the  solemn  inquiry,  "  What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?" 
was  iieard  from  many  a  burdened  soul.  Clear,  faithful,  and  pungent  presenta- 
tion  of  truth,  was  the  prominent  instrumentality  employed  by  the  Spirit  in  the 
origin  and  progress  of  this  work  of  grace. 

^P^ifteen  have  obtained  hope.  Of  the  forty-three  in  the  (College  classes, 
only  nine  profess  to  he  without  hope.  Al!  the  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  classes  are  professors  of  religion.  Of  the  ibrmer,  five  of  the  seven 
have  made  a  profession  since  their  connection  with  the  College;  and  of  the 
latter,  four  of  the  eight  have  become  hopefully  pious  within  the  same  period. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  our  whole  number  appear  to  be  truly  pious. 

Tlie  aucTfuented  faith,  prayer  and  holiness  of  the  professors  of  religion 
in  College,  is  not  the  least  of  the  valuable  results  of  this  heavenly  visitation, 
'i'he  dev7)tedness,  zeal,  fidelity,  and  Christian  stability,  attained  by  them  in  this 
revival,  will  be  powerfully  felt  hereafter;  in  the  communities  where  they  may 
be  established,  especially  in  tiiose  churches  where  any  of  them  may  be  called 
to  minister.  No  clasa  has  ever  graduated  here  without  having  enjoyed  f mm  one 
to  four  revivals  of  religion.  The  recent  work  of  grace  is  the  fourth  during 
the  last  four  years. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the.  Annual  Concert  of  Prayer   for  Colleges 
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has  always  been  observed  at  this  Institution,  with  deep  interest.  The  ei^hl 
revivals  enjoyed  since  1838,  have  all  occurred  in  close  connection  with  this 
holy  convocation.  This  year  the  commencement  of  the  revival  precedpd  the 
Concert ;  and  some  of  its  first  fruits  were  permitted  to  participate  in  the 
thaiiksgivings  and  supplications  of  the  occasion. 

Of  the  sixty-fire  graduates  of  this  College,  all  but  sixteen  were  profes- 
sors of  religion  when  they  completed  their  course  of  study  ;  while  the  ne.xt 
two  classes  give  promise  of  presenting  unbnii<en  bands  of  professed  followers 
of  the  Saviour,  and  furnishing  the  remarkable  fact  that  one-half  of  its  first 
fourteen  classes  were  all  professedly  pious,  and  that/ozr?--^//is  of  all  its  alumni 
went  forth  from  their  Alma  Mater  the  enrolled  servants  of  the  living  God. 
To  his  grace  let  all  the  praise  be  ascribed  by  those  who  pray  for  its  prosperity. 

2.  Beloit  College. — The  President  writes  : — 

A  few  facts  respecting  the  religious  interests  of  the  College  will  be  in 
place  here,  and  will  perhaps  help  to  bring  your  cause  before  the  Churches  in 
its  true  character,  as  mosL  inlimately  connected  with  the  adcancement  of  the 
Redeemer'' s  kingdom. 

The  first  steps  towards  the  founding  of  this  College  were  taken  by 
Home  Missionaries,  whose  chief  aim  was  to  establish  an  institution  of  learn- 
ing to  subserve  the  interests  of  religion  in  this  region.  From  the  beginnino- 
to  the  present  time,  this  object  has  been  the  prominent  one  before  the  minds  of 
the  Trustees  and  Faculty.  Amid  their  many  anxieties  for  its  prosperous 
growth,  they  have  been  most  solicitous  that  it  may  gain  and  maintain  a  charac- 
ter for  piety,  such  that  the  Holy  Gliost  shall  abide  in  it  for  the  regeneration  and 
sanctification  of  its  students,  and  that  all  the  influences  which  go  forth  from 
it,  may  be  for  the  edification  of  the  Church  and  the  conversion  of  the  ungodly. 
The  sympathies  and  prayers  of  the  Churches  around  us,  are  esteemed  of 
much  importance  for  the  securing  of  this  result.  We  have  the  most  gratify- 
ing evidence  that  the  Presbyterian  "and  Congregational  Churches,  and  even 
many  of  other  denominations,  which  lie  within  the  circle  of  our  action,  do 
look  to  this  College  with  desire  and  prayer  and  hope  for  its  prosperity.  The 
warm-hearted  interest  and  affection  of  Christians  through  this  region,  seem 
to  be  clustered  around  our  enterprise  as  one  identified  with  the  cause  of 
Christ.  Many  worldly-minded  persons  seem  also  to  appreciate  the  religious 
character  already  gained  for  the  Institution  as  an  excellence,  and  they  desire 
our  prosperity  for  the  sake  of  the  general  influence  of  such  an  institution  on 
society. 

Another  important  item,  is  the  gathering  in  of  pious  young  men  to 'be 
trained  mostly  for  the  gospel  ministry.  On  this  point  we  are  able  to  report 
favorably.  All  the  three  who  first  constituted  our  graduating  class  are  hope- 
fully pious.  Two  of  them  intend  to  be  ministers.  Their  influence  through 
the  whole  of  their  course,  has  been  healthful  on  the  spirit  of  piety  in  the  in- 
-titution.  It  will  live  after  them.  The  four  members  of  the  next  class  are 
professedly  pious,  and  two  of  them  are  seeking  the  ministry.  Of  the  eight 
who  made  up  our  Freshman  class  at  the  close  of  the  year,  five  are  members  of 
the  church,  and  three  have  already  fixed  their  choice  on  the  ministerial  profes- 
sion. About  half  of  the  members  of  the  Preparatory  Department  are  hope- 
fully pious,  and  a  considerable  part  of  them  are  studying  for  the  sacred  office. 
Our  English  department  embraces  a  smaller  proportion  of  pious  students,  but 
there  are  many  who  evince  a  decided.  Christian  character.  Several  who  en- 
tered this  department  designing  only  to  prepare  for  business,  have  passed  into 
the  other  departmentj  and  commenced  studying  for  the  ministry.  The  pres- 
ence of  our  College  has  drawn  from  the  Churches  several  young  men  of 
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promisinjT  ability  and  evident  piety,  who  have  consecrated  tliernselves  to  the 
same  holy  calliiii^,  and  are  now  with  iis  in  preparation  for  it.  The  annivcrpary 
of  the  Education  Society  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois,  which  was  held 
in  connection  with  our  recent  Commencement,  developed  a  deep  sense  on  the 
part  of  a  large  number  of  ministers  present,  of  the  need  of  earnest  efforts  to 
raise  up  ministers  in  the  West  for  the  West,  and  we  are  assured  that  much 
will  be  done  in  the  year  to  come,  to  give  this  direction  to  the  thoughts  and 
plans  of  Christian  young  men,  as  well  as  to  raise  means  for  the  assistance  of 
those  who  are  in  need. 

A  third  point  to  be  noticed  here,  is  the  tone  of  piety  maintained  in  the 
College.  Taking  our  College  community  as  a  whole,  the  proportion  of  con- 
verted persons  in  it  is  far  greater  than  that  of  the  most  favored  communities  in 
this  region,  and  the  type  of  piety  is  fully  up  to  the  standard  of  our  best 
Churches.  The  students  have  well  sustained  a  weekly  prayer-meeting  among 
themselves.  They  are  also  disposed  to  improve  such  opportunities  as  are  pre- 
sented for  doing  good.  During  the  summer  term  six  JSabbath  Schools  were 
kept  up  by  the  students,  with  much  interest,  in  neighborhoods  a  little  out  of 
the  village,  where  rarely  any  other  means  of  grace  are  enjoyed. 

The  last  year  has  been  marked  by  some  tokens  of  the  peculiar  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  us.  During  the  last  winter  six  of  our  students 
were  hopefully  converted,  and  appeared,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  established 
in  the  faith  of  the  gospel.  The  graces  of  many  of  the  older  Christians  were 
quickened,  and  our  faith  and  hope-in  God  were  greatly  encouraged. 

This  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  In  connection  and  yet  in  contrast 
with  these  things,  we  are  made  sensible  in  various  ways  of  the  strong  irreli- 
gious influence  which  so  predominates  at  the  West.  The  feeble  Churches 
whose  sympathy  and  aid  are  so  cheering  to  ns,  form  but  a  small  part  of  the 
population  of  this  region.  The  great  majority  of  those  in  whose  hands  are 
the  wealth  and  political  influence  of  the  country,  have  little  regard  for  our 
enterprise,  because  they  esteem  not  the  Master  in  whose  cause  it  has  been  un- 
dertaken. We  have  among  our  students  representatives  of  almost  every 
school  of  error  and  infidelity  to  be  found  on  this  field,  so  fertile  in  such  rank 
moral  poison.  And  that  spirit  of  insubordination  which  is  the  very  essence  of 
rebellion  against  God,  and  the  legitimate  fruit  of  irreligious  training  at  home, 
developes  itself  in  ways  to  perplex  and  grieve  us.  We  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  these  influences  gaining  the  ascendency.  We  are  stimulated  by  them  to 
greater  efforts,  under  the  conviction  that  our  only  security  against  such  a  ca- 
tastrophe, is  in  a  humble  waiting  on  God,  with  the  most  vigorous  cultivation  of 
the  spirit  of  piety  in  all  under  our  charge,  according  to  our  wisdom  and 
ability. 

In  another  aspect  the  presence  of  this  unsanctified  mind  is  a  fact  not;  to  he 
regretted.  It  furnishes  fit  material  on  which  we  m  \y  operate  directly,  with 
such  religious  influence  as  we  can  exert,  and  h  tpe  of  (rood  results.  It  is  no 
unimportant  part  of  our  work  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  those  wlio  are 
with  us  endowed  with  talent  and  many  interesting  qualities,  but  altogether  de- 
ficient in  the  element  of  godliness.  We  take  the  testimony  of  some  who  find 
fault  with  the  College  for  its  high  religious  character,  as  more  in  our  favor 
than  against  us.  We  stand  upon  the  principle  and  make  no  secret  of  it  any 
where,  that  our  labor  in  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  our  students,  is  to  be 
subservient,  so  far  as  we  can  make  it  so,  to  the  furtherance  of  religion  in  the 
Catholic  spirit  of  the  Gospel. 

If  to  educate  the  children  of  the  Church,  to  train  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
to  cultivate  piety,  and  to  labor  for  the  conversion  of  souls,  and  to  seek  the 
general  advancement  of  Christianity,  constitute  a  religious  work,  then  is 
ours  in  aim,  certainly,  a  religious  work.     By  Gotl's  blessmg  we  are  permitted 
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to  say,  that  thus  far  it  has  been,  in  result,  not  an  utter  failure.  Our  earnest 
prayers  are  offered  continually  for  an  ever  increasing  success  in  this  re- 
spect. 

3.  Knox  College. — The  President  of  the  Institution  says '. 
''  During  the  last  year,  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  our  students, 
including  one  at  least  in  each  of  the  College  classes,  were  hope- 
fully converted  to  Christ." 

4.  Wittenberg  College. — Prof  Conrad  writes  : — 

We  suspended  all  our  College  exercises  on  the  day  of  the  Concert  of 
Prayer,  and  met  morning  and  evening  in  our  Lecture  Room.  These  meetings 
were  deeply  solemn.  As  God  had  greatly  revived  us  before  this,  every  heart 
was  filled  with  gratitude  for  God's  mercies  granted  our  own  Institutions,  a? 
well  as  others,  from  year  to  year,  and  the  strong  desires  of  all  hearts  for  con- 
tinued mercies,  were  manifested  almost  in  "  groanings  which  cannot  be  ut- 
tered." Our  meetings  were  deeply  solemn,  and  produced  clearer  views  of  the 
importance  of  Colleges  and  Seminaries,  and  awakened  ardent  desires  for  their 
prosperity. 

We  have  been  visited  by  a  most  precious  revival  of  religion.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  year  we  commenced  special  religious  services.  In  our  so- 
cial meetings  in  the  week  previous,  there  was  manifest  deep  self-abasement 
among  professors,  and  a  spirit  of  self-renunciation  manifested  itself  very  gen- 
erally. All  seemed  to  feel  the  importance  of  special  divine  influence,  and  God 
was  earnestly  and  perseveringly  besought  at  the  throne  of  grace,  for  the  out- 
pouring of  his  Spirit,  and  so  wonderfully  did  Jehovah  manifest  himself,  that 
quite  a  number  were  convicted  of  sin  under  the  first  sermon  addressed  to  the 
impenitent.  From  night  to  night,  and  day  to  day,  the  truth  was  declared,  and 
never  returned  void,  but  constantly  accomplished  that  whereunto  God  had  sent 
it,  viz.  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  sinners. 

So  deep  and  general  was  the  religious  interest  in  College,  that,  during  a 
whole  week,  almost  none  seemed  desirous  to  prosecute  their  studies,  and  near- 
ly all  gave  their  attention  to  the  preached  word.  The  inquiry  meetings  were 
awful  in  their  silent  solemnity.  These  gracious  influences  continued  more  than 
three  weeks,  during  which,  about  twenty-five  of  our  students  professedly  gave 
themselves  to  Jesus,  leaving  a  small  proportion  of  our  whole  number  in  an 
unconverted  state.  They  have  been  under  special  religious  instruction  ever 
since,  and  we  expect  to  receive  them  to  the  fellowship  of  the  Saints  next 
Lord's  day.  One-half  of  them  will  devote  themselves  to  the  ministry,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  most  promising  in  the  College.  Some  of  the 
most  inveterate  characters  were  subdued  by  the  grace  of  God  in  this  revival. 
We  then  felt,  and  now  feel,  that  much  of  our  hope  in  supplying  our  bleeding 
Churches  with  a  devoted  ministry,  is  based  upon  College  revivals. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  narratives,  that  College  re- 
vivals, as  to  their  causes,  their  progress  and  results,  are  similar 
to  revivals  elsewhere.  They  come  as  a  blessing  on  pungent 
exhibitions  of  the  truth,  and  faithful  Christian  effort,  and  in  an- 
swer to  believing,  agonizing  prayer.  College  life  with  all  its 
perils,  in  respect  to  the  interests  of  the  soul,  has  also  its  advan- 
tages. A  distinguished  Professor  after  an  experience  of  thirty 
years  in  a  New  England  College,  made  the  following  declara- 
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tion.  *'  There  is  no  such  audience  [as  that  composed  of  stu- 
dents] to  preach  to — certainly  none  compelled  to  attendance  so 
quick  to  sec,  so  sensible  to  feel,  the  glorious  truth,  the  trans- 
cendent beauty  of  the  religion  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  seems 
to  me,  the  Gospel  has  nowhere  achieved  so  certain  and  fruit- 
ful triumphs.  Clear  logic,  and  a  warm  heart,  are  never 
more  certain  to  be  appreciated  than  by  an  assembly  of  young 
men,  too  cultivated  not  to  feel  the  force  of  argument,  and  still 
too  generous  not  to  refuse  their  homage  to  true  goodness.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  dangers  of  College,  and  yet  I  know  of 
no  place  so  safe  for  a  son  as  a  well-principled,  well-ordered 
seat  of  science,  nor  any  discipline  so  likely,  with  God's  bless- 
ing, to  preserve  him  from  the  dangers  of  the  critical  age  of  in- 
cipient manhood,  as  the  discipline  of  good  learning  and  Chris- 
tian philosophy." 

The  President  of  Wabash  College  recently  made  use  of 
the  following  language:  "  I  have  no  doubt  whatever,  after  an 
observation  of  ten  years,  that  a  young  man  is  safer  against 
moral  corruption  in  this  Institution,  than  in  any  common  com- 
munity in  Indiana — that  he  is  more  likely  to  fall  under  re- 
ligious and  converting  influences  here,  than  in  any  village  so- 
ciety or  congregation  known  to  us  in  these  new  countries." 

Not  a  few  seem  to  have  the  impression,  that  all  the  infidel- 
ity and  vice  that  exist  in  Colleges  are  generated  there,  and  are 
the  natural,  if  not  necessary  results  of  the  College  system,  and 
that  revivals  m  these  Institutions  generally  occur,  in  spite  of  these 
evil  influences.  But  the  above  statements  of  the  President  of  Be- 
loit  College,  are  in  point  to  show  how  such  Institutions  reflect 
the  state  of  morals,  and  the  religious  opinion  of  the  communities 
with  which  they  are  surrounded.  At  one  time,  Yale  College 
seemed  given  up  to  infidelity.  In  the  year  1799,  there  were 
but  two  professors  of  religion  in  the  Senior  class,  one  in  the 
Junior,  none  in  the  Sophomore,  and  only  one  in  the  Freshman 
class.  But  this  state  of  things  was  only  an  index  of  what  ex- 
isted in  the  surrounding  community.  Yale  Cc  liege  did  not 
generate  the  infidelity.  From  the  year  1796  to  1801,  it  is  sup- 
posed, that  exclusive  of  College,  there  were  but  three  individ 
uals  in  the  city  of  New  Haven,  under  twenty-five  years  of  age, 
who  were  under  the  obligations  of  a  public  profession  of  the 
religion  of  Christ.  It  was  within  the  walls  of  that  venerable 
Institution,  that  infidelity  received  its  first  effectual  check,  and 
there,  in  this  respect,  the  captivity  of  Zion  began  to  be  turned. 
"  The  sermons  of  President  Dwight  on  Infidelity,"  says  a  late 
writer,  "converted  the  College."  From  that  high  seat  of  intel- 
lectual power,  the  desolating  tide  was  rolled  back,  and  the  land 
redeemed.     But  had  not  such  a  champion  for  the  truth  occu- 
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pied  that  commanding  position,  who  can  tell  how  far,  and  how 
long  the  withering  curse  might  have  been  felt. 

All  this  shows  the  immeasurable  importance  of  having  our 
seats  of  learning,  not  only  based  upon  the  principles  of  reli- 
gion, but  filled  with  Christian  instructors,  who  shall  create  a 
religious  atmosphere,  and  bring  the  living  power  of  Christiani- 
ty to  bear  perpetually  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  committed 
to  their  care.  Otherwise  our  Institutions  of  learning  will  be- 
come centres  of  infidelity,  and  every  species  of  error  and  irre- 
ligion  ;  and,  consequently,  send  out  a  poisonous  influence, 
whose  deadly  effects  shall  be  felt  through  the  whole  frame- 
work of  society. 


ARGUMENT  FROM  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

Two  great  facts  lie  upon  the  very  surface  of  our  history  as 
a  nation,  viz.  the  sloioness  of  the  increase  of  population  for 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  or  more,  from  the  first  settle- 
ment of  the  country,  and  the  subsequent  rajndity  of  that  in- 
crease. The  moral  results  dependent  upon  this  comparative 
increase  in  successive  periods,  when  considered  in  respect  to 
character  as  well  as  numbers,  are  of  the  very  highest  interest 
to  every  Christian  and  philanthropist,  and  they  form  a  subject 
of  inquiry  very  closely  related  to  the  work  in  which  this  Soci- 
ety, in  common  with  other  benevolent  organizations,  is  en- 
gaged. 

Nothing  in  human  history  is  more  sublime  or  wonderful, 
than  the  unfoldings  of  Divine  Providence  m  reference  to  this 
country.  Not  to  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  some  fifty-five  centu- 
ries in  the  history  of  the  world  had  elapsed  when  the  know- 
ledge of  its  existence  was  conveyed  by  Columbus  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Old  World,  it  is  well  known  that,  long  after  the 
discovery,  all  attempts  to  colonize  or  settle  New  England, 
for  the  mere  purposes  of  gain  or  trade,  were  signal  failures. 
"  The  design  of  those  attempts,"  says  Cotton  Mather,  "  being 
aimed  no  higher  than  the  advancement  of  some  worldly  inter- 
est, a  constant  series  of  disasters  confounded  them  till  a  plan- 
tation was  erected  upon  the  nobler  designs  of  Christianity." 
Kingdoms  were  "  sifted"  in  order  to  find  such  men  as  would 
preface  their  first  civil  compact  framed  on  board  the  Mayflow- 
er, with  the  solemn  declaration  ;  "  In  the  name  of  God,  Amen. 
Having  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Christian  faith,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in 
Northern  Virginia,"  as  New  England  was  then  called.  From 
the  very  first,  they  were  tremblingly  alive  to  every  influ- 
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ence  which  might  in  any  measure  tend  to  defeat  that  design. 
They  were  distressed  because  one  openly  immoral  and  wicked 
man,  by  some  "  unaccountable  trickery,"  was  shuffled  in 
among  them,  and  so  brought  the  contagion  of  his  example 
Avith  the  first  Colony.  Some  others  of  a  similar  character, 
subsequently  introduced  by  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  were 
shipped  hack  to  England  at  the  expense  of  the  Colony. 

At  this  early  period  two  facts  were  constantly  coincident, 
viz.,  the  slowness  of  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  homo- 
geneousness  of  that  increase.  The  Plymouth  colony  at  its  com- 
mencement, numbered  only  one  hundred  and  one  individuals, 
and  that  of  Massachusetts  Bay  about  one  hundred.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  former  did  not  exceed  three  hundred  ten  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  May  Flower,  and  the  whole  number  of  emi- 
grants to  New  England  for  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  history, 
did  not  much  exceed  twenty-one  thousand,  constituting  some 
four  thousand  families.  After  this  the  importation  of  settlers 
ceased,  the  motives  to  emigration  having  been  removed  by  a 
change  of  affairs  in  England,  so  that  for  the  next  twenty  years 
very  little  addition  was  made  to  the  population  of  the  colonies 
from  this  source.  The  entire  population  of  New  England  in 
1675,  was  only  55,000,  and  that  of  the  twelve  oldest  states  did 
not  exceed  200,000  in  1688,  more  than  eighty  years  after  the 
first  settlement  of  Jamestown. 

This  slowness  of  increase  gave  time  for  the  nation  to  con- 
solidate and  work  out  the  great  experiment  of  a  fi-ee  govern- 
ment. The  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  had 
opportunity  to  take  deep  root,  and  moral  and  religious  influ- 
ences to  get  full  possession  of  the  national  mind  and  heart.  A 
divine  hand  seems  almost  visibly  to  have  held  the  flood-gates  of 
the  Old  World,  till  it  should  be  safe  for  the  precious  heritage  in 
the  New  to  have  them  opened.  We  have  to  go  back  only 
about  one  hundred  years  in  our  history,  to  reach  a  point  where 
Spain  held  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  commanded  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  when  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Maine  to  Geor- 
gia, owned  the  sovereignty  of  England,  and  when  France  was 
perfecting  her  scheme  of  empire  over  all  the  magnificent  valley 
drained  by  the  Father  of  Waters.  Then  a  most  intense  in- 
terest himg  over  the  problem  by  what  race  of  men,  by  what 
forms  of  society,  and  by  what  faith  and  worship,  this  whole 
land  should  be  occupied.  But  the  power  of  Spain  vanished, 
and  that  of  France  yielded  to  British  domination,  and  thus 
the  nation  in  its  infancy  was  saved  from  the  blighting  influence 
of  Rome.  As  a  double  ground  of  security  on  this  point,  the 
Order  of  the  Jesuits  was  suppressed  in  1773,  and  for  a  period 
of  41  years,  the  supply  of  Romish  missionaries  from  that  source 
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/as  almost  entirely  cutoff.     One  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
.he  settlement  of  New  England,  Rome  conld  not  boast  in  this 

;ountry  of  more  than  some  forty  priests. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  followed,  British  power  van- 
ished from  these  States,  and  a  free  government  was  estab- 
lished, which  threw  its  broad  shield  over  our  glorious  land. 
Without  violence  we  might  appropriate  to  ourselves  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Psalmist: — Thoii  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of 
Egypt,  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it.  Thou 
preparedst  room  before  it  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root, 
and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  shadoic 
of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goqdly  cedars. 
She  sent  out  her  boughs  unto  the  Sea  and  her  branches  unto 
the  River. 


RAPIDITY    AND    SOURCES    OF    INCREASE. 

At  this  point  in  our  history  commences  the  rush  of  national 
advancement.  From  the  year  1790,  when  the  first  regular 
census  was  taken,  we  can,  of  course,  trace  with  accuracy  the 
total  increase  of  population  in  successive  periods.  And  the 
sources  of  this  increase  as  indicative  of  its  character,  forms  a 
most  interesting  subject  of  inquiry.  Very  different  opinions 
have  been  entertained  as  to  the  proportion  of  this  increase 
which  has  been  derived  from  foreign  immigration.  The 
number  of  foreigners  by  birth  who  landed  on  our  shores 
during  the  sixty  years  extending  from  1790  to  1850,  according 
to  the  estimates  of  some  writers  on  the  subject,  did  not  exceed 
3,000,000,  while  others  have  placed  it  as  high  as  5,000,000. 
Dr.  Chickering,  of  Boston,  who  is  distinguished  for  laborious 
investigation  and  careful  computation  in  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject, makes  the  total  foreign  influx  for  this  period,  5.205,706. 
But  the  number  of  white  persons  in  this  country,  according  to 
the  census  of  1790,  was  3,172,534.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to 
consider  all  these  as  Americans,  and  compute  their  natural  in- 
crease at  2^  per  cent  per  annum,  (which  is  found  to  be  about 
the  average  rate,)  it  would  amount  to  8,642,157,  in  the  space 
of  60  years  ending  in  1850.  Then  if  we  were  to  take  the 
5,205,706  foreigners  by  birth,  together  with  their  children  and 
descendants,  computed  at  the  same  rate  as  above,  from  their 
successive  periods  of  arrival,  we  should  have  an  increase  from 
this  source  of  7,817,385.  Then,  if  the  same  proportion  be- 
tween these  two  sources  of  increase  should  continue  for  five 
years,  the  native  and  the  foreign  element,  so  far  as  increase  is 
concerned,  would  be  equal.     If  it  should  continue  till  1865, 
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when  the  white  population  of  the  country  will  probably  ex- 
ceed thirty  millions,  the  foreign  element  will  be  more  nume- 
rous than  all  those  who  belong  to  the  stock  of  the  3.172,534, 
who  were  in  the  country  in  1790.  Were  we  to  take  as  the 
basis  of  our  calculation  the  medium  estimate  of  4,000,000,  for 
the  increase  of  foreigners  by  birth,  during  the  sixty  years,  these 
results  would  of  course  be  proportionably  delayed.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  what  has  been  above  denomi- 
nated the  "  foreign  element,"  is  composed  not  only  of  foreign- 
ers hij  birth,  but  of  their  children  and  descendants  in  this 
country.  The  latter  are  supposed  to  constitute  one-third  of 
the  whole.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  one  or  two 
generations  are  ordinarily  sufficient  to  obliterate  most  of  the 
traces  of  foreign  origin,  so  rapidly  does  the  process  oi  fusion 
go  on  in  our  great  American  crucible. 

We  may  also  institute  a  comparison  between  the  whole 
natural  increase  of  our  native-born  white  population  and  that 
produced  simply  by  the  influx  oi  foreigners  by  birth.  It  has 
been  found  by  careful  estimates,  that  while  the  foreign  influx 
has  been  rapidly  increasing,'  yet  in  no  one  of  the  six  successive 
decades  ending  in  1850,  did  it  equal  one  half  of  the  whole 
natural  increase  of  the  white  population.  In  the  last  decade, 
however,  the  foreign  element  gained  rapidly  on  this  increase. 
The  number  of  white  inhabitants  by  the  census  of  1850,  was 
19,630,019.  Our  whole  natural  increase  on  this  basis,  for  the 
year  1851,  at  the  rate  of  2J  per  cent,  per  annum,  would  be 
441,675. 

But  for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  year,  (according 
to  information  derived  from  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,) 
the  number  of  foreigners  landed  at  New- York  has  been  247,- 
919.  Estimating  the  arrivals  for  the  remaining  two  months 
according  to  the  proportion  of  some  former  years  for  the  same 
period,  the  number  for  the  whole  year  would  be  about  290,000. 
By  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Chickering,  it  was  found  that  for  a 
period  of  twenty  six  years,  ending  in  1846,  not  less  than  65 
per  cent,  of  all  the  foreigners  registered  at  custom-houses,  and 
reported  to  Congress,  were  landed  at  New- York.  By  subse- 
quent changes  in  routes  and  facilities  for  travel,  the  proportion 
has  probably  been  still  larger  for  the  last  four  years.  If  wc 
were  to  put  it  at  75  per  cent,  it  would  make  the  entire  number 
registered  and  reported  to  Congress  for  1851,  something  over 
386,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the  Pacific  coast.  But  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Chickering,  the  number  of  immigrants  not  regis- 
tered, together  with  those  which  reach  the  States  through  the 
British  Provinces,  is  variously  estimated  from  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  the  number  registered  and   reported.     If  we  allow 
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only  20  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  of  late  years  the  pro- 
portion passing  through  the  British  Provinces  has  materially 
lessened,  it  would  still  make  the  total  immigration  for  the  year 
1851,  amount  to  463,200.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  at 
the  lowest  estimate  the  number  of  foreigners  that  will  reach  this 
country  during  the  current  year,  will  exceed  the  whole  natural 
increase  of  our  white  population  for  the  same  period. 


AMERICAN    DESTINY. 

No  one  can  look  at  these  facts,  without  being  convinced 
that  we  have  here  in  the  process  of  solution,  one  of  the  grand- 
est problems  of  human  history.  The  same  Divme  hand  which 
once  closed  the  flood-gates,  seems  now  as  visibly  holding  them 
open.  From  more  than  a  score  of  kingdoms  and  nations,  the 
living  tides  unite,  and  pour  their  accumulated  floods  upon  our 
shores.  No  human  power  can  turn  them  back,  and  no  human 
foresight  can  decide  what  is  to  be  the  final  result.  The  multi- 
tudes who  come,  will  bring  with  them  the  principles  and  habits 
in  which  they  were  educated  in  the  Old  World,  and  then  not 
only  be  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  blessings  of  this 
grand  Asylum  of  the  oppressed,  but  speedily  invested  with  all 
the  rights  and  powers  of  American  citizens,  and  thus  throw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of  national  destiny. 

The  limits  of  this  Report  forbid  any  attempt  to  show,  by 
careful  analysis  of  the  character  of  this  foreign  influx,  the 
true  grounds  of  hope  and  fear  in  respect  to  the  final  result. 
At  the  best,  it  could  only  be  mere  conjecture.  That  resutl 
is  yet  hidden  in  the  deep  mysteries  of  Providence.  The 
supposition  that  it  will  be  the  salvation  of  those  who  come, 
rather  than  the  destruction  of  those  who  are  here,  would  be 
in  apparent  harmony  with  the  previous  developments  of  Prov- 
idence, and  certainly  in  harmony  with  the  fervent  desires  of 
every  Christian  or  philanthropic  heart.  With  such  a  result  in 
view,  our  shout  of  welcome  to  the  oppressed  from  every  dark 
land,  would  rise  in  enthusiasm  and  in  power,  proportioned  to 
the  swelling  of  the  living  tide.  With  the  contrary  in  view,  a 
chill  of  horror  might  well  seize  the  nation. 

So  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  unless  the 
annual  immigration  of  foreigners  increases  rapidly,  it  must 
relatively  decline,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  the  native 
element.  On  a  basis  of  45,000,000,  our  natural  increase  would 
be  one  million  annually.  But  our  population  will  probably 
reach  that  amount  by  the  year  1875. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  annual  foreign  influx  must  be 
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very  nearly  doubled  over  that  of  the  present  year,  in  order  to 
iiold  the  same  proportion  to  the  annual  natural  increase  which 
it  does  at  present.     Will  this  be  the  result  ? 

At  no  distant  period  this  foreign  influx,  considered  in  refer- 
ence to  some  of  its  principal  sources,  it  would  seem,  must  de- 
cline rather  than  increase.  It  is  estimated,  that  during  the  last 
ten  years,  6Q  per  cent,  of  the  whole  foreign  influx  was  from 
Ireland.  But  at  this  rate,  the  Emerald  Isle  would  soon  be  de- 
populated. According  to  an  official  statement,  the  decrease 
of  the  population  of  that  Island  between  1841  and  1851;  has 
been  1,659,330,  or  over  20  per  cent.  Allowing  for  the  natu- 
ral increase  during  this  period,  and  for  the  destruction  of  half 
a  million  by  famine,  there  is  good  evidence  that  over  two  mil- 
lions emigrated  during  that  period.  Motives  to  emigration, 
therefore,  are  likely  to  be  lessened,  and  thus  the  influx  into  this 
country  from  that  source,  essentially  diminished.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Island,  there  is  already  an  active  demand  for 
agricultural  laborers. 

The  other  great  source  of  foreign  increase,  is  Germany. 
The  average  number  of  Germans  landed  annually  at  New- 
York  alone,  for  the  three  years  ending  in  1850,  equalled  fifty 
thousand.  And  for  the  same  period,  German  and  Irish  em- 
migrants  composed  more  than  77  per  cent,  of  the  entire  foreign 
influx  into  that  port,  and  the  proportion  for  the  present  year, 
thus  far,  has  been  still  larger.* 

Whether  the  tide  from  Germany  will  in  future  increase  or 
diminish,  is  a  question  which  no  human  calculation  can  settle. 
It  has  a  fountain  of  nearly  forty  millions,  while  that  of  Ireland 
is  reduced  to  less  than  seven  millions.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  tendencies  to  migration  will  increase  the  world 
over,  as  facilities  for  it  are  multiplied.  These  will  soon  be 
such,  that  population  will  flow  from  the  densely  peopled  to  the 
vacant  portions  of  the  earth's  surface,  almost  as  easily  and  nat- 
urally, as  the  radiation  of  heat  goes  on  between  bodies  of  va 
rying  temperatures. 

But  the  European  tide  to  this  country  generally  may  re- 
ceive a  check  in  conseipience  of  political  changes,  for  which 
that  old  continent  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  preparation. 
Those   ancient   homes  would   have   new   attractions  in  con- 

*  According  to  the  records  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  the  follow- 
ini,'  is  the  number  of  /(7rci>;ic/.s  registered  at  the  port  of  New  York,  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1851,  Viz.,  ^Ireland.  139.550;  Germay,  58,961 ;  England.  24  298 ; 
Scotland,  6534;  Wales,  1972;  France,  5220;  Spain,  262;  Switzerland,  4083; 
Holland.  1674  ;  Norway,  2096 ;  Sweden.  863 ;  Denmark,  217  ;  Italy,  563 ;  Por- 
tngal.  26;  Belgium,  324;  West  Indies,  509;  Nova  Scotia,  72 ;  Sardinia,  49;  S. 
America,  107;  Canada,  41;  China.  3;  Sicily,  11;  Mexico,  41;  Russia,  21 ;  E. 
Indies,  10;  Turkey,  3;  Greece,  1;  Uuknown,  405. 
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sequence  of  these  changes,  and  thus  the  motives  to  emigration 
not  only  be  lessened,  but  the  tide  might  even  be  reversed^  at 
least  so  far  as  to  throw  great  numbers  back  from  this  land  of 
their  adoption.  Moreover,  the  despots  of  Europe  may  find 
their  subjects,  as  King  Charles  and  Archbishop  Laud  did  the 
Puritans  of  Massachusetts,  more  dangerous  in  the  New  World 
than  at  home,  and  thus  be  led  to  check  rather  than  stimulate 
emigiation. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  day 
is  not  very  far  distant,  when  the  proportion  of  foreign  immi- 
grants, which  for  a  few  years  has  been  so  rapidly  gaining  on 
our  natural  increase,  will  have  reached  its  relative  maximum, 
and  consequently,  that  our  dangers  as  a  nation,  so  far  as  they 
arise  from  this  source,  will  be  continually  diminishing.  A 
single  ship-load  of  emigrants,  such  as  now  arrives  at  New- 
York  almost  every  day  in  the  week,  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  have  changed  the  balance  of  power,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  in  the  infant  colonies  of  New  England.  It  would  have 
required  nearly  300  years  for  the  population  of  New  England, 
at  its  average  rate  of  increase  for  the  first  twenty  years,  to 
have  equalled  the  number  of  foreign  immigrants  that  will  be 
landed  at  the  single  port  of  New- York  during  the  present 
year.  But  even  this  influx  will  be  relatively  small  when  our 
population  reaches  fifty  millions,  and  would  hardly  be  notice- 
able when  it  rises  to  one  hundred  millions.  Though  still  in 
itself  large,  its  floods  would  be  poured  into  an  oeean.  Can 
the  acciim,idated  floods,  as  they  swell  from  period  to  period, 
towards  ocean  magnitude,  be  kept  pure,  so  that  they  can  pu- 
rify the  living  tides  as  they  flow  in  from  the  four  winds  ? 
This  is  our  great  national  question. 


RELATIONS    OP    THE    SOCIETY  TO    THE    QUESTION. 

The  position  which  we  have  now  gained,  enables  us  to 
to  see  and  feel  the  unspeakable  importance  of  giving  the  ut- 
most possible  vigor  to  every  instrumentality  which  is  adapted 
to  aid  in  the  enlightenment  and  salvation  of  this  nation.  And 
it  furnishes  an  argument  of  great  cogency,  in  favor  of  the 
work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged.  We  are  no  experi- 
menters, except  as  to  the  mode  of  its  accomplishment.  The 
work  itself  has  been  the  vocation  of  the  churches  which  the 
Society  represents,  in  every  period  of  their  history.  It  is  pre- 
eminently Puritan  work.  And  to  show  what  Puritanism  has 
already  achieved  in  this  direction,  a  single  fact  only  need  here 
be  stated.     According  to  the  American  Almanac  for  1850,  the 
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total  number  of  graduates  of  American  Colleges,  was  then 
about  49,000,  and  of  these  some  42,000,  or  about  six-sevenths 
were  educated  in  Institutions  mainly  under  the  influence  of 
Congregationalists  and  Presbyterians. 

Volumes  would  not  suffice  to  trace  out  the  influence  of  this 
noble  band  of  educated  men,  through  all  their  varied  spheres  of 
action,  as  jurists,  legislators,  teachers,  authors,  ministers  of  the 
everlasting  gospel, — in  a  word,  filling  every  department  where 
the  agency  of  mind  could  be  felt.  That  influence  has  operated 
with  incalculable  power  for  good,  through  the  whole  frame-work 
of  American  Society.  Each  mind  has  constituted  a  hving  cen- 
tral power,  impelling  other  minds,  and  on  every  hand  created 
impulses  that  will  be  felt  so  long  as  the  nation  has  a  being. 
The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. 

But  how  in  future  shall  these  churches  do  their  appropriate 
part  in  the  sublimest  work  ever  committed  to  human  instru- 
mentality, the  enlightenmetit  and  salvation  of  America  7 
Every  thing  in  their  history  shows,  that,  nnder  God,  their 
mightiest  influence  for  good  must  flow  through  these  old 
channels,  educational  Institutious,  and  an  educated  and 
evangelical  ministry.  If  weak  here,  the  whole  head  of  their 
system  of  evangelism  is  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint.  Pre- 
vious to  the  organization  of  this  Society,  however,  that  system 
at  the  West,  was  rapidly  sinking  into  this  very  condition,  so 
far  as  it  depended  upon  Educational  Institutio?is.  And  the 
idea  which  was  the  germ  of  the  Society,  had  its  origin,  so  far 
as  human  agency  is  concerned,  in  the  agony  created  by  a 
knowledge  of  this  fact. 

And  no  higher  evidence  is  needed  of  vast  good  eflected. 
than  that  in  the  case  of  each  Institution  aided,  its  influence 
has  reached  the  seat  of  vitality,  and  imparted  new  life  and 
vigor  to  the  whole  system.  Already  some  500  young  men, 
trained  within  the  walls  of  these  Institutions,  have  entered  the 
Missionary  field  at  home  or  abroad,  and  they  will  now  be  able 
annually  to  furnish  laborers  in  increasing  bands,  for  the  bound- 
less harvest  of  the  West,  as  well  as  that  of  the  heathen  world. 


BEFICIENCY    OF    MINISTERS. 

The  present  exceeding  urgency  in  respect  to  that  other 
vital  interest  of  our  churches,  viz.,  an  educated  and  evangelical 
ministi'y,  gives  greatly  increased  importance  to  the  work  in 
which  the  Society  is  engaged.  The  degree  of  that  urgency 
will  appear  from  the  following  statement  of  facts.     If  we  take 
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a  period  of  thirty  years,  ending  in  1850,  and  examine  the  tri- 
ennial catalogues  of  the  five  principal  Theological  Seminaries 
in  New  England  and  New- York,  connected  with  the  churches 
that  sustain  this  Society,  viz.,  Andover,  Yale,  Bangor,  Union 
and  Auburn,  we  shall  reach  very  nearly  the  following  result. 
Number  of  ministers  during  the  first  period  oi  Jive  years,  three 
hundred ;  for  the  second,  ending  in  1830,  three  hundred  and 
ninety-six ;  for  the  third,  ending  1835,  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  ;  for  the^fourth,  ending  1840,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
three  ;  for  the  fifth,  ending  1845,  five  hundred  and  thirty  ;  and 
for  the  sixth,  ending  in  1850,  four  hundred  and  ninety.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  number  for  the  period  ending  in  1850,  is  thirty- 
six  less  than  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1845,  and  one  hundred 
and  three  less  than  for  the  five  years  ending  in  1840,  when  it 
reached  its  maximum.  In  the  case  of  Union  Theological  Sem- 
inary, the  first  graduating  class  was  sent  out  in  1838. 

If  we  look  at  the  number  furnished  in  individual  years,  we 
shall  find  a  gradual  increase  from  1820  to  1838,  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point,  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  From 
that  year  there  is  a  constant  decrease,  till  the  number  falls 
below  one  hundred,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year, 
it  never  rose  above  one  hundred  from  1843  to  1850.  These 
statistics,  of  course,  affect  the  subject  so  far  only  as  the  five 
Theological  Institutions  above  named  are  concerned,  and  the 
Triennial  Catalogue  of  one  of  these,  gives  the  number  of  the 
Junior  instead  of  the  graduating  class,  from  year  to  year. 
Still,  these  five  institutions  are  the  main  sources  of  supply  to 
the  ministry,  so  far  as  the  districts  of  country  in  which  they 
are  situated,  and  the  denominations  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected are  concerned,  and  the  result  to  which  they  lead  us  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes.  It  should  here 
be  remembered  that,  since  the  time  when  our  rate  of  supply 
reached  its  maximum,  a  million  of  square  miles  have  been 
added  to  our  national  domain,  five  to  the  number  of  States, 
and  six  millions  to  our  population.  It  is  estimated  that  some 
sixty  pastors  of  churches  in  New  England  and  New- York, 
connected  with  the  denominations  which  sustain  this  Society, 
are  removed  annually  by  death.  This  would  leave  each  year 
some  forty  of  those  who  are  furnished  from  the  above-named 
sources,  to  supply  the  newly  formed  churches  in  the  Eastern 
section  of  the  country,  and  for  aggressive  movements  over  our 
vast  Western  domain,  and  throughout  the  heathen  world. 

New  Institutions  have,  in  the  mean  time,  risen  up  at  the 
West,  which  have  furnished  laborers  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  throughout  that  whole  region,  the  destitutions  are  deplora- 
ble.    To  show  this,  testimony  need  not  here  be  adduced  from 
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more  than  two  sources.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  convened  at  Utica  in  May  last,  makes  use  of 
the  following  language  : 

That  in  the  external  condition  of  onr  Church  which  occasions  most  anxie- 
ty, is  the  great  and  growing  scarcity  of  well  qualified  and  faithful  ministers. 
From  every  quarter  of  the  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest,  the  complaint  on 
this  ground  is  urged  in  a  manner  that  has  deeply  affected  our  minds.  Pvot  on- 
ly is  the  want  of  ministers  sorely  felt  on  the  field  so  as  to  be  the  principal 
cause  of  whatever  distress  exists  there,  and  of  the  danger  tliat  tlireatens  the 
permanancy  of  not  a  few  Churches,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  promise  nor 
prospect  of  a  speedy  adequate  supply,  nor  even  that  the  difficulty  is  not  to  be- 
come greater  rather  than  less.  It  is  a  most  alarming  fact  that,  as  compared 
with  former  years,  the  number  of  young  men  preparing  for  the  sacred  office 
is  very  small. 

The  men  who  testified  in  this  case  from  every  quarter  of 
the  West,  Southwest  and  Northwest,  were  eye-witnesses  of  the 
desolations  which  they  described,  and  consequently  knew 
whereof  they  affirmed.  Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Se- 
cretaries of  the  American  Home  Missionary  Society.  In  the 
Home  Missionary  for  the  month  of  September,  they  make  the 
following  emphatic  declaration  :  "  The  greatest  obstacle 
TO  the  work  op  Evangelization  and  "  Church  exten- 
sion" AT  the  West,  is  the  want  of  competent  minis- 
ters of  the  Gospel." 

This  obstacle  must  be  removed,  or  not  only  will  the  wheels 
of  that  sublime  enterprise  be  blocked,  but  untold  disasters 
come  upon  our  whole  system  of  evangelism.  At  this  rate, 
how  shall  we  do  our  part  towards  imbuing  our  accumulating 
millions  with  the  influences  of  the  Gospel  ?  Who  in  the  name 
of  Christ  shall  take  possession  of  the  young  empires  that  in 
such  rapid  succession  are  rising  into  being  throughout  the 
West?  Facts  in  abundance  are  contained  in  tliis  and  previous 
Reports,  to  show  how  intiynately  such  Institutions  as  the  Soci- 
ety aids  stand  connected  icith  the  work  of  furnishing  the 
Churches  with  an  educated  and  evangelical  ministry.  This, 
however,  is  very  far  from  revealing  their  full  power  for  good, 
and  if  this  Society  can  succeed  in  establishing  here  and  there, 
within  the  limits  of  the  new  States,  Institutions  of  learning, 
furnished  with  all  needed  appliances  for  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion, and  manned  by  men,  not  only  of  learning,  but  of  faith 
and  prayer ;  Institutions  that  shall  grow  with  their  growth, 
and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  do  for  the  communities 
with  which  they  are  surrounded,  what  the  older  Colleges  of 
thecoimtry  have  done  for  the  nation,  it  will  accomplish  a  work 
whose  glory  will  only  brighten  with  revolving  centuries. 

To  this  work  we  are  urged  by  a  voice  coming  down  to  us 
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through  a  long  line  of  noble  Puritan  ancestors  who,  with  a 
breadth  of  vision  embracing  future  ages,  gave  themselves  to 
it  in  the  very  infancy  of  Society  as  their  great  work.  We  are 
urged  to  it  by  patriotism,  and  philanthrophy,  by  our  obliga- 
tions to  God,  and  by  the  consideration  that  we  can  open  no 
channels  through  which  our  influence  may  be  made  to  bear 
with  a  wider  scope,  or  a  more  lasting  and  blessed  effect 
upon  the  final  destiny  of  this  nation.  Although  the  results  al- 
ready secured  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society  are 
small  in  comparison  with  our  desires,  and  the  real  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  still  smaller  when  compared  with  future  de- 
mands, yet,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  they  are  truly  great, 
And  in  these  results,  and  in  the  showers  of  grace  sent  down 
upon  the  Institutions,  aided  as  well  as  in  the  bands  of  youth 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Christ,  already  sent  forth  from 
their  walls,  we  have  the  highest  encouragement  to  address  our- 
selves with  renewed  energy,  to  the  prosecution  of  our  sublime 
enterprise. 

God  in  his  Providence,  is  bringing  a  very  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  motives  to  rouse  his  people  of  every  name  to  their 
utmost  effort,  for  the  salvation  of  this  nation.  There  is  peril 
enough  to  awaken  every  salutary  /ear  ;  hope  enough  to  call 
forth  their  utmost  energy ;  uncertainty  enough,  as  to  the  final 
issue,  to  prevent  any  relaxation  of  effort  or  vigilance  ;  magnitude 
enough,  as  to  the  interests  at  stake,  to  oppress  the  soul,  and  ob- 
stacles sufficiently  numerous  and  formidable  to  set  mere  human 
agency  at  defiance,  and  consequently  to  penetrate  the  whole 
Church  with  the  conviction  that  nothing  short  of  the 

MIGHTY  POWER  OF  GoD  CAN  TURN  ARIGHT  THE  SCALE  DES- 
TINY. 

In  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

THERON  BALDWIN, 
Corresponding  Secretary. 
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DONATIONS 


Brooklyn,  Ct 

Biookline,  Mass.,  Harvard  Church... 

Baldwinsville,  N.  Y , 

Barre  Center,        "  

Batavia,  "   

Bellona,  "  

Beihel,  " 

Berkshire, 
Binghampton, 


"  Pres.Ch 

'•  Rev.  P.  Lockwood, 
in  part  to  cons,  him- 

selfL.  M 

"  "  Cong.  Ch 

Brighton  " " 

Brockport.  N.  Y.,  which  cons.  Mr.  J.  G. 

K  TruairL.  M 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1st  Pres.  Ch.  of  which 
S30  by  Dea.  I.  Goodell,  to  cons.  Rev. 
M.  L.R.  P.  Thompson,  D.  D.  L.  M.. 

Byron,  N.  Y 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  by  M.  R.  T 

Canton,   Con 

Catskill,   N.Y.,  Pres.  Ch 

Colebrook,  Con 

Concord,  N.  H 

Collinsville,  Ct 

Charlestown,  Mass.,  Winthrop  Ch 

Cheshire,  Ct.,  Wm.  Law,  to  cons.  Jno. 

Elliott  Law  L.  M 

"  "    others 

Chester,  N.  H.,  Cong  Ch 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Chicopee   Falls,  Mass 

Cromwell,  Ct 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y 

Candor,  "  

"  "  A.  Hart,  Esq 

Castleton,  "  

Cato  4  Comers,  "  

Cayuga,  "  

Claikson,  "  balance  to  cons.  Rev. 

R.  S.  Goodman  L.  M 

Cooperstown,    "  Rev  .1.  A.  Priest,  (re- 
funded)  

Columbus,         "  

Corning, 
Cortlandville 


S14  75 

52  39 

7  00 

596 

16  46 

25  57 

583 

16  95 

.48  00 

10  00 

15  00 

9  09 

31  76 


Received  since  the  last  Report,  including  those  upon  the  fields  of  the  Western  Education  Socie- 
ty, and  the  Central  American  Education  Society— together  with  subscriptions  to  the  Endowment- 
Fund. 

Acworth,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs.  Lu- 
cia Eliza  Wright,  L.  M $9  00 

Agawain,  Mass 10  00 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  4ih  Pres.  Ch 24  23 

Amherst,  N.H 8  50 

"         "  "  Benevolent  Soc.,byI.  A. 

Wheat 18  20 

Amherst.  Mass  ,  East  Parish,  in  part  to 

cons.  Rev.  Mr.  Woodworth  L.  M 20  00 

Amesbury,  Mass 25  23 

Andover  North,  Mass.  to  cons.  Dea.  Jed- 

ediah  Famham  L.  M 3150 

Andover,  Mass,  Chapel  Congregation,  of 
which  $30  to  con^.  Rev.  A.  LrChapin, 

Pres.  of  Beloit  College  L.  M 86  06 

"  '•  South  Church 89  18 

"         "         West  Parish 10  08 

Ashland     "         to  cons.  Rev.  Wm.  M. 

Thayer,  L.  M 30  00 

Augusta,  N.  Y.  Rev.  O.  Bartholomew..        2  00 
Albion,     "    "    of  which  $30  to  cons. 
Rev.   A.   L.    Brooks 

L.  M 34  16 

Auburn.    "    "    1st  Pres.  Ch 106  12 

"     ■    "    "    2nd  Ch 27  00 

Bedford,  Mass.,  to  cons.     Rev.     Oren 

Sikes,  L  M 30  3.% 

Bethel,  Con.,  Cong.  Ch 18  30 

Berlin,      "     9  00 

Beverly,  Mass  ,  Washin£lon  St.  Ch 15  93 

"  "        Dane  St.  Soc 28  50 

Belville  "  Mrs.  M.  Greenleaf,  of 
which  825  for  Mari- 
etta College 125  00 

"  "        Soc,  Rev.  D.  T.  Fiske      25  75 

Birmingham,  Ct.,  of  which  830  to  cons. 
the  Pastor  Rev.  Chas.  Dickinson  L.  M 
Geo.  W.  Sheldon,  in  part  to  cons,  him- 
self L.  M.  -815.    Dr.  M.   B.  Bassett,  in 

pan  to  cons,  himself  l,.  M.  815 61  75 

Boston,  Mass.  \vidc  Endowment  Fund] 
„        „        Essex  St.  Church,  Abner 
Kingman,  to  cons,  him- 
self'L.    M.  8 100,    col. 

879  07 179  07 

,,        ,,        Mount  Vernon  Ch  collec- 
tion of  which  875  for 

Marietta  College 150  00 

„        „        Park  St.  Ch.  col.  of  which 
830  by  Dea.J.Bumstead 
to  cons,  himself  L.  M..      87  99 
„        „        Old  South  Church  indivi- 
duals, of  which  830  by 
Jonathan     French,    to 
cons,  himself  L.  M....      83  00 
»        "        Silem  St.  Ch.  collection.      66  50 
"        "        Bowdoin  St.  Ch.  individ.      46  00 
Boylston,  Mass.,  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  W. 

H.  SandfordL.M 27  41 

Bloomfield.  N.  J.,  Pres.  Ch 38  00 

Bradford,  Mass 26  00 

Bristol,  R.  I.,  Balance  to  cons  Rev.  Thos. 

ShepardL.  M 5  00 

Brimfield,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Jason 

Morse  L.  M 30  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 379  81 

"  "       2d    "        "  of  which 

837  03  for  Cent.  Ed. 

Soc 76  23 

"  "        3d    "        "    35  66 

"  "        Plymouth  Church,  for 

Western  Colleges. .     168  28 


Coventry, 


Danbury,  Ct.. 


"  in  part  to  cons.  Rev. 
R.  H.  Dunham  L.M 

"  2d  Cong.  Ch.. 

"  Mrs.  E.  A.  Hoyt,  in 
part,  cons.  James 
Phillips  Hoyt,  L.  .M. 

1st  Cong.  Ch 

Dedhani,'  Mass.,  Mrs.  'Abigail  B.  Bur- 

sess,  for  Beloit  Colleie 

Derby,  Ct.,  of  which  830  to  cons.  Rev. 

Jesse  Guernsey  L.  M 

Dorchester,  Mass  Soc.  Rev.  Mr.  Means. 

Dracut,  Mass.  Rev.   G.  W.  Thompson, 

in   part  to  cons,  himself  L.  M.  810. 

Dea.  Sam.  Worcester,  in  part  to  cons. 

himselfL.  M.  810.    others  89 

Danby,  N.  Y 

Dundee,      " 

Dunkirk,     "  

East  Hampton,  Mass.,  Collection 

"  "  "        E.  Smith 

Enfield,  Ct..  of  which  «:»  to  cons.  Rev. 

C.  A.  G.  Brigham  L.  M.. 

"        Mass.,  Enfield  Benevolent  Soc. 

East  Palmyra,  N.  Y 

Elbridse,  " 


76  50 

5  00 

3  25 

27  00 

35  96 

16  25 

15  50 

25  00 

55  60 

30  00 

27  17 

20  72 

7  56 

21  34 

14  93 

40  28 

14  00 

25  00 

21  66 

15  00 

25  69 

16  66 

40  00 

3  00 

11  73 

16  02 

26  00 

10  00 

25  50 

50  00 

.36  25 

173  00 

29  00 

12  78 

8  86 

5  43 

20  00 

25  00 

31  90 

100  00 

15  22 

7  04 
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100  50 

100  00 

0  00 

30  00 
39  61 
17  82 
11  00 
19  13 
U  00 

64  54 
186  25 

100  00 

8  25 

78  28 

Elmira,  "  Pres.  Ch.  of  which 

$10  by  H.  D.  Ti-eadwell,  in  part  to 

cons,  himself  L.  M $55  07 

Fairhaven,  Mass.  1st  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc.      33  25 
Falmoiiih,     "     Y.  L.  H.  Miss  Soc,  to 

cons.  Rev.  H.  B.  Hooker,  L.  M 30  00 

Farminsion,  Ct.,  of  which  S30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.  D.  L.  M 43  11 

Fitchhurg,  Mass 53  57 

Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  to  cons.  Mrs.  Mary 

Sabin,  L.  M.,  for  Iowa  College 31  01 

Foxboro,  Mass.,  to   cons.  Daniels  Car- 

penterL.  M 30  00 

Fiamingham,  Mass.,  HoUis  Evang.  Soc.      29  40 

Fayetteville,N.  Y 21  84 

Fowlersville     "  6  71 

Fredonia,  "  13  34 

Fulton,  "  • 31  00 

Goshen,  Ct 33  07 

Glen'sFalls,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 20  15 

Gran uy.  Mass 19  40 

Greenwich,  Ct.,  1st  Cong.  Ch.  in  full  to 
cons.  Rev.  E.  B.  S. 

Bissell  L.  M 9  00 

"  "    2d  Cong.  Ch Ill  14 

Great  Barrinslon,  Mass., "in  part  of  a  per- 
manent sclfolarship 154  19 

Grisvvold,  Ct 22  70 

Groton,  Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Mr.  Bulk- 
ley  L.  M 35  00 

Geneseo,  N.  Y..  of  which  $30  to  cons. 
Rev.    F.     De.     W. 

Ward.L.  M 61  10 

Geneva,       "      1st  Pres.  Ch.,  of  which 
$30  to  cons.  Rev.  Wm. 

Hogarth  L.  M 

"  "      H.  H.  Seelye,  Esq 

"  "      Ladies' Ed  Soc 

Hadley,  Mass.  1st  Ch.,  to  cons,  the  Pas- 
tor Rev.Rowland  Ayres 

L.  M 

«  "3dCh 

Hampden,  Ct.,  Mt.  Carmel  Soc 

Hampden  Plams,  Ct 

Hanover,  N.  J.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 

Hancoclc,  N.  H.,  Cong.  Soc 

Hatfield,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to  cons 

Rev.  J.  O  Knapp  L.  M 

Hartford,  Ct.,  Center  Ch 

"  "  a  bequest  from  Mrs.  Ruih, 

and   M.  Patten,   by  F. 

Parsons,  Executor.... 

"  "  Individuals  in  South  Ch.. 

"  "  NorthCh 

Haverhill.  Mass.  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev  B.  F.  HosfordLM 

"  "    $18  m  part  to  cons.  Mrs 

Mary  S.  Hosford,  L.  M      40  00 
"  "    David  Marsh,  in  part  to 

cons.  Rev.  Geo.  W. 

Kelly  L.M 15  00 

Haverstraw,  N.    Y.    1st  Pres.    Ch.,  of 
which  $30  by  A.  B.  Conger,  to  cons. 

Rev.  .1.  H.  Trowbridge  L.  M 43  05 

Hinsdale,  Mass 60  50 

Holdfin,       "     10  65 

Holliston,    "  to  cons.  Rev.  J.  T.  Tucker 

L.  M 41  50 

Hopkinton,  Mass 32  25 

Havana,  N.  Y.,  to  cons.  Rev.  M.  Hug- 
gins  L.  M 30  00 

Holley,  N.  Y.,  a  balance 1  21 

Homer,    "      44  41 

Hornellsville,  N.  Y 17  00 

Huron,  "    20  31 

Ithaca,  "     33  12 

Indiana.  J.  M.  Sad 1  00 

Ipswich,  Mass.,  1st  Cong.  Ch.  and  Soc, 
to  cons.  Rev.  Robert 
SouthsateL.  M 43  37 


Ipswich,  Mass.,  South  Ch.  and  Soc,  of 
which  $30  to  cons. 
N.  Lord,  ,Jun.  Esq.,L. 
M. ;  balance  in  part  to  - 

cons. L.M $15  00 

"  "  Rev.  C.Kimball....        1  00 

.Iordon,N.  Y 13  65 

Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.,  in  part  10 
cons.    Rev.    H.  G. 

BlinnL.  M 20  50 

"  "      Cong.  Ch.,  in  part  to 

coiis.    Rev.    S.    P. 

Marvin  L.  M 15  00 

Keene,N.H 13  00 

Lenox,  Mass.,  Oliver    Peck,    to    cons. 

George  O.   Peck  L.  M.      30  00 
"         "        of  which   $60  to  cons. 
Rev.  H.  Neill  and  Mrs. 

NeillL.  M's 60  50 

"         "      Sam'l  Belden,  for  Legacy 

of  Catharine  M.  Belden    100  00 

Leominster,  Mass 36  78 

Little    Compton,    R.    L  to  cons.  Rev. 

Samuel  Beane,  L.  M 30  00 

Lincoln,  Mass.,  Soc.  Rev.  W.  C.  Jack- 
son to  cons,  him  L.  M 32  00 

Lowell,  Mass.,  1st  Ch.,  of  which  $60  to 
cons.  Rev.  Willard 
Child,  D.D.  and.Iohn 

P.  Fiske,  L.  M's 73  79 

"        "        John-st.  Ch 1138 

"        "        Kirk-st.  Ch.  and  Soc...      60  50 
Londonderry,  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons.  F. 

Clackson  L.  M      15  00 

"  "      CliarlesHard 10  00 

Lancaster.  N.  Y 38  30 

La  Fayette,  'i    1187 

LeRoy,         "    '.;...      23  10 

Lyons,  "    which  cons.  Rev.   Ch's 

Hawley  L.  M 40  00 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  H.  T.  Mowhait.  in 
part  to  cons,  himself  L.  M.  $15;  M.E. 
Dodge,  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs.  Orra  B. 

Dodge  L.  M.  $10;  other.^,  $42  50 67  50 

Manchester,  Ct.,  Rev.  B.  F.  Northrop. . .        3  00 
Manchester,  England,S.  Thornton,  Esq., 

bvE.  Kimball ; 50  00 

Marblehead,  Mass.,  of  which  $90  to 
cons.  Mrs.  Henrietta  Dana,  Mrs,  Mary 
J.  Blackler,  and  Mrs.  Harriet  Hooper 

L.  M.  S 148  83 

Mason  Village,  N.  H 37  00 

Meihuen,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Hon.  JolinTenney  L.  M 41  00 

Middletown,  Ct.,  1st  Ch.  collection 74  12 

"  "    Dea.   Henry  J.   Ward      30  00 

"  "    South  Ch.,  individuals      14  00 

Middleboro,  Mass.,  1st  Ch 13  25 

"  "      ofwhich$30  by  Jno. 

Hartshorn,  of  Bos- 
ton, to  cons.  Rev. 
Isaiah  C.  Thatcher 

L.  M 49  00 

Milford,  Ct.,  1st  Ch 25  00 

"    2nd 10  00 

Milford,  Mass 41  00 

Monson,  Mass.,  in  part 17  53 

Montgomery,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 40  00 

Manilas,  "      29  27 

Marion,  "      3  00 

Medina,  "      26  79 

Moravia,  "     5  00 

Mount  Morris,    "      12  22 

Na.shua,  N.  H.,  Pearl-st.  Ch 38  00 

''  "      L.  W.  Noyes,  in  part  to 

cons,  himself  L.  M. .      15  00 
Naugatuck,  Ct.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Sherman  L.  M 38  94 

Newark,  N.  J.,  1st  Ch 182  30 

"  "       2nd  " 83  0 
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Newark,  N.  J  .  3rd  "  Daniel  Price,  to 
cons.  Mrs.  C.  Price  L.  M.,  «30 ;  J.  A. 
AUins,  lor  Witteiibers;  College,  $15; 

H.  AUin",  «5  ;  F.  S.  Thomas,  «5 $55  00 

°"       Park  Ch 39  08 

»           «       Central  Ch 18  62 

New  Haven.  Ct.,Chapel-slCh 67  20 

"           "    Center  Ch 260  50 

«           "    North  Ch 112  00 

"           "    Yale  College 65  00 

"           "    College-st.  Ch.  coll...  42  77 

"           "    Howe-st.  Ch 26  25 

"  "    Charles    Alwater   600 

acres  Illinois  lands.. 

New  London,"    First  Ch 27  00 

-'           «    2nd        •'   137  00 

New  Ipswich,  N.  H 151  35 

Newbury,  Mass.,  of  which  $15  by  Dea. 

N.  Little,  in  lull  to  cons,  himself  L.  M,  26  50 

New-York  Cily,  Mercer-st.  Ch 714  57 

"        '■        »      Bleecker-st.  Ch 465  60 

11        u        «  II  II   Ladies' 

Association 6100 

"        "        "      Central  Ch 178  30 

"        "        «      Spring-st.  Ch.  Ed.  Soc.  183  57 

"        "        "      Brainerd  Ch 86  09 

«        "        "      Carmine-st.  Ch 40  00 

"        »        "      Allen-sl.  Ch 37  40 

"        «        "      13th-st  Pres  Ch 28  65 

'■       «        "      lUh-stPres.  Ch 14  95 

«        "        "      Broadway  Tabernacle  51  39 
"        "        »      Collections   by  A.   G. 

Phelps,  Jun 170.00 

Miscellaneous : — 

"           "        A.  G.  Phelps,  Jun 200  00 

«           "        Edward  Crary 20  00 

"           "        a  free  gift 10  00 

«           "        JohnMcComb 15  00 

"           "        by  a  lady 6  00 

"           "        C.Butler 15  00 

'•           "        Col.  Loomis,  U.  S.  A.  20  00 

"           "        W.E.Dodge 50  00 

«           "       James  Stokes 50  00 

"           «        Rev.  John  Spaulding..  20  00 

"           "        G.  R.  Lockwood 10  00 

"  "        H.     Bange,     to    cons. 

himselfL.  M 30  00 

"           "        H.M 30  00 

«  "        Rev.  J.  P.  Thompson 

books  (for  III.  Coll.).  25  00 

"           "        Rev.  E.  R.  Fairchild..  5  00 

"           «        Rev.  W.  H.  Bidwell. .  100  00 

"           "        Rev.  Harman  Loomis.  10  00 

»           «        J.  W.  Benedict 50  00 

New  Braintree,    Mass.,  to  cons.    Rev. 

John  Fiske,  D.D.,  L.  M 41  11 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  Soc.  Rev.  A.  El- 

dridge 72  56 

"  «  "        Soc.  Rev.  Whee- 

lock   X'raig,     to 

cons,  him  L.  M..  41  25 

Newbury Dort,  Mass.,  North  Ch 102  80 

New  Marlboro,    "        in  part   to    cons. 
Rev.     Chester 

Fitch  L.M....  17  25 
Newtown  Corner,  "      of  which  $30  to 

cons.  Dea.  E.  Woodward  L.  M 42  25 

Northboro,  Mass.,  l^g  Ladies'  Ben.  Soc.  10  00 

Northford,  Ct 5  00 

Northampton,  Mass..  1st  Ch 51  80 

Norwalk,  Ct.  E.  W.  Stuart,  bal.  to  cons. 

himselfL.  M 5  00 

"        "Collection 47  42 

North  Bridgwater,  Mass.,  an  individual  1  00 

Norwich,  Ct.,2nd  Ch 52  00 

"         "    MainSt.  Ch 20  00 

Norwich  Town,  Ct.,  of  which  $30  to 

cons.  Rev.  Hiram  P.  Arms  L.  M 38  14 

North  Wilbraham, Mass 6  75 

North  Guilford,  Ct.,  in  part, 5  70 


North  Weymouth,  Mass «33  97 

Newark,  N.  Y.,  of  which  $10  by  A.  F. 
Cressy,  in  part  to  cons.  himselfL.  M.      29  42 

Newark  Valley,  N.  Y 17  75 

New  Haven,  "  Mrs.  Ralph  Rob- 
inson          5  00 

Norwich.N.Y 17  00 

Nunda,         " 40  18 

Oaks  Comers,  N.jY 1  06 

Orange,  N.  J.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 21  94 

"  "      2nd        "    M.  O.  Halsted 

$50,  others  $32  70.      82  70 

Orange,  Ct 8  00 

Oswego,    N.    Y.,   Female    Benevolent 

Society 47  29 

Ovid,  "    20  00 

Oswego       "    Pres.  Ch 37  13 

»  "   Cong.  Ch 6  89 

Oxford,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Horatio  Bardwell  L.  M 52  00 

Painted  Post,  N.  Y 22  90 

Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  of  whicli  $30  to  cons. 
Rev.  H.  Eaton  L.  M.     E.  C.   Wilder, 

$10  in  part  to  cons,  himself  L.  M 48  93 

Paxton,  Mass.,  in  part  to   cons.   Rev. 

William  Phipps  L.  M 10  00 

Pelham.  N.  H.,  in  part  to  cons.  Mrs.  S. 
Hamlet  L.  M  ,  $10,  in  part  to  cons. 
Mrs.  Abiah  Cutter  L.  M.,  $5,  others 

$21  56 36  56 

PennYan,  N.  Y,Pres.  Ch 32  97 

"  "      Cong.  Ch 6  73 

Pittsford,    "     23  58 

Pompey  Hill,  N.  Y 13  14 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  to  cons  Dea.  Daniel 
Knight  L.  M.,  $30,  J.  M.  Mathers,  in 
part  to  cons.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Mathers  L.  M., 

$10,  others  $15 55  00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  a  friend,  for  Ma- 
rietta College 25  00 

Pomfret,Ct.,  of  which  $30  to  cons.  Rev. 

Daniel  Hunt  L.  M 46  25 

Plymouth,  N.  H.,  of  which  $60  to  cons, 
the  pastor,  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Jewett,  and 

Wm.  C.  Thompson,  Esq.,  L.  M's 63  50 

Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct 28  90 

Plymouth,  Ct.,  1st  Ch.,  of  which  $30  to 
cons.  Rev.  Ephraim  Lyman  L.  M. . . .      55  00 
"        "     Henry  Terrv,  to    cons. 

himself  L.'M 30  00 

Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch 4  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Isl  Pres.  Ch 369  50 

Providence,  R.  1.,  Beneficent  Ch 110  00 

"  "    Richmond-st.  Ch....     140  00 

"  "    High-st.  Ch 52  20 

"  "    Col.  in Ch 9  00 

Providence,  R.  I.,  E.  Carrington,  to  cons. 
Mrs  L.  Carrington  L.  M,  $30 ;  A.  Gay, 
Jr.,  in  full,  to  cons.  himselfL.  M.  $15; 
R.  H.  Ives,  $20;  T.  S.  James,  S15;  L. 
P.  Child,  $10 ;  Mrs.  Rogers,  .$2 ;  Miss 
Jackson,  $3 ;  L.  Greene,  $2 ;  S.  Ad- 
ams, $5 ;  Z.  Brown,  $1 ;  R.  Waterman, 
$5  ;  S.  S.  Wardwell,  $1 ;  R.  Chandler, 
$1 ;  W.  W.  Hoppin,  $10 ;  S.  B.  Tobey,       , 

$5;  Mrs.  H    Ives.  $15.. 140  00 

Princeton,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Dea.  Temple  L.  M 41  22 

Prattsburgh,  N.  Y 27  00 

"  "    Ladies' Ed.  Soc 12  74 

Pultney,  "    13  70 

Reading, Mass., South  Parish,  balance..        2  00 

Rehoboth,    "     100 

Ringe,  N.  H.,  a  friend 10  00 

Richmond,    Mass.,  Miss    Catharine  H. 

Pi«rson,  to  cons,  herself  L.M 30  00 

Ripley,  N.  Y 14  31 

Rochester,"   1st  Pres.  Ch 98  00 

"  "  Washington-st  Ch 1100 

"  "  Brick  Ch 82  00 
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Romulus,     "    to    cons.    Rev.    Edward 

LordL.  M $30  44 

Roxbury,  Mass.,  Eliot    Ch.,  of  which 

$30  by  Miss  Abigail  B.  P.  Walley,  to 

cons.   Rev.   Augustus   C.  Thompson 

L.  M. ;  and  $30  by  Hon.  Samuel  H. 

Walley,  to  cons.  Mrs.  Walley  L.M..  200  25 

Rushville,  N.  Y 11  89 

"           "    Ladies' Ed.  Soc 10  00 

Salem,  Mass.,  Crombiest.  Soc 30  00 

Salina,N.  Y 13  00 

Salisbury,'Mass.,  in  part  to  cons,  their 

pastor.  Rev.  James  M.  Bacon  L.  M. . .  13  50 

Scottsville,  N.  Y 11  00 

Sennett,        "  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  C. 

Anderson  L.M 20  00 

Silver  Creek,  N.  Y 10  63 

Southampton,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to 

cons.  Mrs.  Penelope  R.' White  L.  M. . .  45  25 

South  Woodstock,  Ct....' 16  41 

South  Reading,  Mass 17  56 

Sodus,  N.  Y 6  00 

Soulhinston,  Ct.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Jones  L.  M.  :  and  $30  by 

Dea.  T.Higgins,  to  cons,  himself  L.M.  73  68 

Somers,  Ct 37  06 

South  Amherst,  Mass 8  00 

Sherburne.              "    E.  Dowse 20  50 

Springfield,            "    South  Ch 52  50 

"                   "    1st  Ch 20  00 

Skeneateles,  N.  Y 6  29 

Springville,       "    7  00 

Stockbridge,TVIass.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

the  pastor,  Rev.  Mr.  Dasheill  L.  M..  35  75 
Stratford,  Ct.,    to  cons.   Rev  Wm.   B. 

Weed  L.M 31  25 

Stoneham,Mass.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Wm.  C. 

Whitcomb  and  wife  L.  M's 60  03 

Stonington  Point,  Ct 48  75 

Sudbury,  Mass.  in  part  to  cons.  Rev.  Jo- 

siah  Ballard  L.  M 22  85 

Sheffield,        "     44  25 

Suffield,Ct 34  48 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  1st  Pres.  Ch 60  00 

Templeton,  Mass.,  David  Whitcomb...  100  00 

"             "    collection 40  50 

Terryville,  Ct 14  00 

Troringford,"  9  00 

Trumansburg,  N.  Y 15  16 

"  "  H.  Camp  and  family, 

to  cons.  D.  H.  Ham- 

lltonL.  M 30  00 

Union,  N.  Y 5  00 

Union  Village,  N.  Y.,  for  Knox  College,  8  00 
Vernon,  Ct.,  of  which  $60  to  cons.  Rev. 

A.  Smith  and  H.  W.  Talcott,  L.  M's. .  93  75 

Vergennes,  Vt.,  Mrs.  Ann  E.  F.  Smith.  20  00 

Vienna,  N.  Y 15  00 

Wantage,  N.  J.,  of  which  $30  to  cons. 

Rev.  Sylvester  Cook  L.  M 35  50 


Warren,  Mass.,  in  part   to  cons.  Rev. 

Charles  Smith  L.  M $25  00 

Waterbury,  Ct 131  50 

Waterloo,  N.  Y 21  44 

Wayland,  Mass.,  Trinitarian    Ch.    and 

Soc,  of  which  $30  by  Mrs.  M.  A.  T. 

Bigelow,  to  cons.Mrs.  E.  E.  Dame  L.M      48  72 
West  Boylston,  Mass.,   to   cons.   Rev. 

Joseph  W.  Cross  L.  M 35  00 

WestHartford,  Ct 15  00 

Westmoreland,  N.  H.,  bal.  to  cons.  Rev. 

Stephen  Rogers  L.  M 4  00 

West  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Pres.  Ch 25  54 

West  Newtown,  Mass 54  08 

Westboro,  Mass.,  of  which  $60  to  cons. 

Rev.  Daniel  11.  Cadyand  Mrs.  Harriet 

S.  Cady  L.M's 101  81 

Westminster,  Mass.  Cong.  Soc,  in  part 

to  cons.  Rev.  Orlando  H.  White  L.  M      24  90 
West  Medway,  Mass.,  of  which  $60  to 

cons.  Rev.  J.  Ide,  D.D.,and  Mrs.  Mary 

E.IdeL.M's 81  16 

West  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Hon.  Samuel 

Gates 10  00 

Westfield,  Mass 38  00 

Westfield,  N.Y 20  50 

West  Meriden,  Ct 15  37 

West  Haven,  Ct.,  to  cons.  Rev.  Edward 

Wright  L.M 35  83 

"         "         "     Miss   Mary  A.  Scar- 
borough of  Payson, 

III 6  00 

Webster,  Mass.  Soc,  Rev.  Lorenzo  Ga- 
ry, to  cons,  him  L.M 30  GO 

West  Springfield,  Mass.,  of  which  $30  to 

cons.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field  L.  M.,  and 

$30  by  Edward  Southworth,  to  cons. 

Aaron  Day  L.  M ,      87  02 

Wenham,  Mass.,  Ladies'  Reading   and 

Charitable  Society,  to  cons  Rev.  J. 

Taylor  L.  M 40  05 

Wetbersfield,  Ct 36  20 

Winchester,   Ct.,  Rev.   J.  H.   Dill  $30 

to  cons,  himself  L.  M.,  others  $8  50. .      38  50 

Williamstown,  Mass 44  86 

"  "  students  of  William 

College  to  cons. 
Rev.  Mark  Hop- 
kins, D.  D.  L.  M..      30  00 

Winsted,  Ct.,  Cong.  Ch 10  00 

Wolcott,  N.  Y 34  43 

Worcester,  Mass 467  00 

Woodstock,  Ct.,  V.  Corners,  in  part 14  00 

Woodbury,  Ct.,  North  Ch 15  65 

"  "    2ndCh 20  00 

Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  Pres.  Ch.,  to   cons. 

Rev.  Louis  Kellogg, L.M 41  15 

Wrentham,  Mass,  in  full  to  cons.  Rev. 

ElishaFiske  L.  M 20  00 

York  Center,  N.  Y 17  57 


ENDOWMENT  FUND. 


Note.— A  donation  of  $500  has  been  made  by  Edward  Carrington  of  Providence,  R.  L,  for  a 
jrmanent  Scholarship  in  Wabash  College,  and  another  of  $500  by  "  A  Friend,"  for  a  Scholarship 
"  ■  ■-    •■  --     xhe  subscriptions  which  follow  are  for  the  benefit  of  Marietta  College. 


Permanent 

in  Beloit  College. 


Astoria,  N.  Y.,  E.  J.  Woolsey,  $50  00 

Boston,  Mass.,   William  Ropes,  600  00 

"           "       Jos.  S.  Ropes,  100  00 

"          "       Abner  Kingman,  100  00 

"           "        Daniel  Safford,  50  00 

"           "        Phineas  Sprague,  25  00 

"           "       Charles  Scudder,  25  00 


Boston,  Mass.,  Samuel  Johnson,  $25  00 

"  "  Ormond  Dutton,  20  00 

"  "  D.  Noyes,  10  00 

"  >'  P.  Butler,  Jun.,  10  00 

"  "  J.  C.  Converse,  10  00 

"  "  Wm.  J.  Hubbard,  10  00 

"  •'  James  Haughton,  10  00 
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Boston,  Mass.,  Mt.   Vernon  Ch.,  Col.  $75  00 

«'            "        Cash,  37  00 

Kirmin?hani,  Cl.,  G.  W.  Sheldon,  10  00 

Braltleboro,  Vi.,  N.  P.  VVilliston,  20  Oli 

A  Yankee'  (lor  library,)      r>0  00 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Cash,  10  00 

Cornwall,  Ct.,  E.  \V.  Andrews,  100  00 

"        "    Miss  Marietta  Pierce,  25  00 

Danvers.  Mass.,  Caleb  Frost,  25  00 

"           "        Mrs.  Trottiiigham,  10  00 

"           "        Congregational  Col.  48  45 

*  Hartford,  Cl.,  Thos.  S.  Williams  500  00 

"           "        Loyal  Wilccx,  500  00 

"           "        Lucius  Barbour,  250  00 

"           "        John  Warburton,  150  00 

"            "        Jas.  M.  Bunce,  100  00 

«           '•        Austin  Denham,  100  00 

"            "        L.  C.  Ives,  100  00 

"           "        A.  W.  Butler,  50  00 

"           «        Thos  Smith,  50  00 

"           "        Jas.  B.  Hosmer,  25  00 

"          "       David  Watkinson,  25  00 

"           "        Calvin  Day,  25  00 

•»           "        E.  N.  Kellogg,  25  00 

"           "        Chauncey  Ives,  25  00 

"           "        Henry  A.  Perkins,  20  00 

"           "        N.  Hollisier,  10  00 

"           "        T.  Wadsworth,  10  00 

"           "        E.  H.  Owen,  10  00 

"           "        D.  Hillyer,  10  00 

"           »        Cash,  15  00 
Hinsdale,  Mass.,  Rev.  Edward  Taylor,         50  00 

Jeffrey,  N.  H.,  Dea  J.  M.  Melville,  50  00 

*  Lee,  Mass  ,  Elizar  Smith,  1000  00 
"  "  Samuel  A.  Hurlbert,  500  00 
"  "  Geo.  W.  Plainer,  500  00 
"  "  Leonard  Church,  500  00 
"  "  William  Porter,  220  00 
"  "  Stephen  Bradley,  200  00 
"  "  Ell  Bradley,  125  00 
"  "  Alexander  Hyde,  110  00 
"  "  Crocker  Thatcher,  106  00 
"  "  Asa  G.Welch,  100  00 
"  "  Henry  Smith,  100  00 
"  "  CoridonGuiteau,  100  00 
"  "  Joel  Bradley,  100  00 
"  "  Lemuel  Bassett,  100  00 
«  "  Thos.  A.  Hall,  100  00 
"  "  Lyman  Foot,  100  00 
«  "  Win.  P.  Hamblin,  100  00 
"  "  Harrison  Garfield,  100  00 
"  '•  Stephen  Thatcher,  100  00 
"  "  Stephen  Bradley,  Jun.,  50  00 
"  "  Charles  Bradley,  50  00 
"  "  John  Howk,  50  00 
"  "  Wm.  G.  Hall,  50  00 
"  "  Chas  S.  Thatcher,  50  00 
"  "  John  B.  Freeman,  50  00 
"  "  Pliny  Shaylor,  50  00 
"  "  Eliel  Thatcher,  50  00 
"  "  Leman  Phiiiney,  50  00 
"  "  John  P.  Ball,  50  00 
"        "        Wm.  L.  Culver,  25  00 


Sum  total  given  in  last  report. 


Lee,  Mass.,  Stillman  Dorr,  $25  00 

"        "        Levi  Percival,  25  00 

"     .  "        Theron  Reed,  17  00 

"        ';        Bradford  Hinckley,  17  00 

"        "        Barnabas  Hinckley,  16  00 

"        "        Wm  J.  Barllett,  10  00 

"        "        H.  Bartlett,  10  00 

"        "        A.  Taylor,  10  00 

"        '•        I.  T.  Leonard,  10  00 

"        "        Cash,  19  00 

Marblehead,  Mass  ,  Mrs.  William  Reed,     100  00 

Mason,  N  H.,  Jonathan  Batchelder,  100  00 

Mason  Village,  N.  H.,  Stephen  Smith,  25  00 

Nashua,                  "    Rev.  J.  M.  Ellis,  118  00 

New  Britain,  Ct.,  Rev.  T.  D.  P.  Stone,  10  00 

New  Haven    "    John  Bradley,  800  acres 

Illinois  land 

"  "    William  Johnson,  480 

acres  Illinois  land 

"           "    Prof  E.  E.  Salisbury,  100  00 

"           "    Mrs.  A.  Salisbury,  100  00 

"           "    Henry  White,  100  00 

"           »    Pres.  Woolsey,  50  00 

"           "    Prof  C.  A.  Goodrich,  30  00 

"           "    Pres.  Day,  10  00 

"           "    T.  Dwisht,  10  00 

"           "    J.  A.  Blake,  10  00 

"           "    A.  McWhorter,  10  00 

«           "    Cash,  23  00 

Norfolk,  Ct.,  Rev.  Jos.  Eldridge,  100  00 

"           "  Robbins  Battell,  50  00 

"           "  Harlow  Roys,  35  00 

"           "  Mrs.  H.  Roys,  35  00 

"           "  Cash,  20  00 

Northampton,  Mass.,  Asahel  Lyman,  500  00 

•'  "         Miss  Nancy  Swift,     10  00 

New  York  City,  Wm.  A  Hall,  200  00 

"             "      Jas.  B.  Thompson,  100  00 

"             "      Sidney  E.  Morse,  25  00 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  C.  S.  Wurls,  25  00 

"             "      Henry  Perkins,  15  00 

"             "      G.  W.  Fobes,  10  00 

"             "      Jno.  Borland,  10  00 

"             "      Miss  Gill,  10  00 

«            "      Jno.  C.  Farr,  10  00 

"             "      Cash,  10  00 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  a  friend,  25  00 

Rockville,  Ct.,  Ebcr  Cotter,  100  00 

"           "    Christopher  Burdick,  30  00 

"           "    Alonzo  Bailey,  25  00 

"           "    Chauncey  Winchell,  10  00 

Sharon,        "    Charles  Sears,  25  00 

"           "    Cash,  22  00 

Troy,N.  Y.,  Hiram  Slocum,  30  00 

"           "     Sylvester  Norton,  10  00 

"           "     Cash,  34  00 

Waterbury,  Ci.,  Aaron  Benedict,  50  00 

Warren,           Rufus  C.  Swift,  50  00 

"               "  Rev.  J.  R.  Keep  10  00 

"              "  J.  H.Lyman,  10  00 

"               "  Cash,  5  00 

Winchester,   "  Saml.  Hurlburt,  30  00 

Winsted,  Ct.,  Mrs.  Beach  2  00 

Worcester,  Mass.,  H.  F.  Johnson,  500  00 

"             "        Cash,  5  00 


MEMBERS  FOR  LIFE. 


Abbott,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beverly,  Mass. 
Adams,  Daniel,  M.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 
Adams,  Joel,  Townsend,  Mass. 
Adams,  Stephen,  West  Medway,  Mass. 
Adams,  Rev.  Darwin,  Dunstable,  Mass. 
Ailing,  Isaac  A.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Andrews,  Rev.  D.,  Pepperell,  Mass. 
Applelon,  Hon.  William,  Boston,  " 
Armsby,  Rev.  L.,  Chester,  N.  H. 
Arms,  Rev.  ClilTord  S.,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Arms,  Rev.  Hiram  P.,  Norwich  Town,  Ct. 
Atwater,  Elihu,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
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Ayres,  Rev.  Rowland,  Hadley,  Mass. 

Barren,  .Joseph,  Newlpswicli,  N.  H. 

Batchekler,  Jonathan,  Mason,      " 

Harrows,  Rev.  Homer,  Dover,    " 

Barstow,  (lev.  Z.  S.,D.D.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

Barnes,  Rev.  William,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Range,  Henry,  New-York  City. 

Baker,  Rev.  I.,D  D.,  Lancaster  City,  Pa. 

Bardwell,  Rev.  Horatio,  Oxford,  Mass. 

Benedict,  Rev.  Edward,  Candor,  N.  Y. 

Benedict,  Jesse  W.,  New- York  City. 

Beane,  Rev.  SaiTuiel,  Little  Compton,  R.  I. 

Bishop,  Timothy,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Bissell,  Rev.  E.'B.  S.,  Greenwich,  Ct. 

Boutell,  James,  Leominster,  Mass. 

Bullock,  Rufus,  Royalston,        " 

Bullard,  Rev.  Ebenezer  W.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Billiard,  Mrs.  Harriet  N., 

Buckingham,  Rev.  S.  G.  Springfield,  Mass. 

Burrage,  Leonard,  Leominster,  " 

Burgess  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D  D.,  Dedham,  " 

Bushnell,  Rev.  William,  Newtown  Corner,  Mass, 

Burkhalier  Charles,  New- York  City. 

Burke,  Edmund,  Conway,  Mass. 

Bulkley,  Rev.  Edwin  A.,  Groton,Mass. 

Butler,  Hon.  Thomas  B.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Blodget,  Rev.  Constantine,  Pawtacket,  R.  I. 

Blanchard,  Rev.  Amos,  Meriden,  N.  H. 

Blackler,  Mis.  Mary  J.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Brown,  Capt.  Eleazer,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

Brown,  Ebenezer,  Ringe,  N.  H. 

Brainerd,Rev.  T.  G.,  Londonderry,  N.  H. 

Bradford,  Rev.  James,  Sheffield,  Mass. 

Briggs,  Rev.  William  T.,  North  Andover,  Mass. 

Breed,  Rev.  William  G.,  Providence,  R.  L 

Brick-ett,  Harry,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

Brooks,  Rev.  A.  L.,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Brigham,  Rev.  C.  A.  G  ,  Enfield,  Ct. 

Capron,  William  C.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Carrington,  Edwardj  Esq  ,  Providence,  R.  L 

Carrington,  Mrs.  Lorania,        "  " 

Carpenter,  Daniels,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Cady,  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Westboro,  " 

Cady,  Mrs.  Harriet  S.,        "         " 

Cady,  Rev.  Lorenzo,  Webster,      " 

Conner,  Abel,  Henniker,  N.  H. 

Cole,  Mrs.  Sarah.  J.,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Condit,  Rev.  Jonathan  B.,  D.I).,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Collins,  Rev.  G.  S.,  New  Germantown,  N.  J. 

Cole,  Seth  B.,  Prattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

Cowles,  Rev.  Augustus  W.,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 

Cook,  Rev.  Sylvester, Wantage,  N.  J. 

Cutter,  Seth,  Pelham,  N.  H. 

Chapman,  Rev.  F.  W.,  Deep  River,  Ct. 

Choate,  David,  Essex,  Mass. 

Child,  Rev.  Willard,  D.D.,  Lowell,  Mass. 

Chapin,  Rev.  Aaron,  Beloit,  Wis. 

Cleaveland,  Rev.  John  P.  D.D.,  Providence, R.  I. 

Clark,  Rev.   Benjamin  F.,  North    Chelmsford, 

Mass. 
Clark,  Wm.  Thomas,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Clift,  Rev.  William,  Sionington  Point,  Ct. 
Clark,  Rev.  Henry  Steele,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Clapp,  Rev.  A.  Huntingdon,  Brattleboro,  Vt., 
Clark,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  Reading,  Mass. 
Clark,  Rev.  Rufus  W..,  East  Boston,  " 
Crowell,  Rev.  Robert,  Essex,  Mass. 
Cross,  Rev.  Joseph  W.,  West  Boy Iston, Mass. 
Craig,  Rev.  Wheelock,  New  Bedford,        " 
Dana,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.D.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Davis,  John,  Methuen,  " 

Dana,  Miss  Anna  H.,  Marblehead,  " 

Dana,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  "  " 

Dame,  Mrs.  Eliza  E.,  Wayland,  " 

Dashiell,  Rev.  Alfred  H.  Jun..Stockbridge,  " 
Day,  Aaron,  West  Springfield,  " 

DeForest,  Erastus  L.,  Watertown,  Ct. 
Diehe,  Rev.  George,  Easton,  Pa. 
Dimmick,  Rev.  L.  F.,D.D.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Dickinson,  Rev.  Charles,  Birmingham,  Ct. 


Dill,  Rev.  James  H.,  Winchester,  Ct. 
Downs,  Rev.  Charles  A.,  Lebanon,  " 
Duffield,  Rev.  George,  Jun.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 
Dwight,  Rev.  Edward  S.,  Saco,  Maine. 
Eaton,  Rev.  Horace,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 
Edgell,  Rev.  John  Q,.  A.,  West  Newbury,  Mass. 
Edwards,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Woburn  Centre,      " 
Edwards,  Mrs.  Frances  S.,       "  "  " 

Ellis,  Charles,  Uxbridge,  " 

Eldridge,  Rev.  Azariah,  New  Bedford,  " 

Ellis,  Rev.  John  M.,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Emerson,  Rev.  A.,  South  Reading,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  John  E.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Emerson,  Rev.  Joseph,  Beloit,  Wisconsin. 
Everett,  Mrs.  Dolly,  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 
Farwell,  Dea.  Abel,  Fitchburgh,  Mass. 
Farnham,  Dea.  Jedediah,  North  Andover,  Mass. 
Fessenden,  Rev.  Thomas  K.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 
Fessenden,  Mrs.  N.  C,  "  '• 

Fitz,  Jesse  R.,  Candia,  N.  H. 
Finley,  Samuel,  Acworth,  N.  IT. 
Fitz,  Rev.  D.  T.,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Fitz,  Rev.  Daniel,  Ipswich,        "  ^ 

Fiske,  Rev.  Elisha,  Wrentham, " 
Fiske,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  New  Braintree,  Mass. 
Fiske,  John  P.,  Lowell,  " 

Field,  Rev.  Henry  M.,  West  Springfield,      '• 
Foster,  Rev.  Eden  B.,  Pelham,  N.'H. 
Foster,  Mrs.  Catharine  P.,  "  " 

Fowler,  Rev.  P.  H.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Fester,  Rev.  Thomas,  Andover,  Mass. 
Furman,  Rev.  Charles  E.,  Medina.  N.  Y. 
French,  Jonathan,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
Gale,  Rev.  Wakefield,  Rockpori,  Mass. 
Gay,  Abner,  Jun.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Gelston,Rev.  Maltby,  Rushville,  N.  Y. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  Lyman,  I). D.,  West  Newton,  Maes. 
Gilbert,  Rev.  E.  R.,  Wallingford,  Ct. 
Gordon,  Rev.  Matthew,  D.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 
Gott.  JabezR.,  Rockport,  Mass. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  Charlotte  S.,  Hollis,  N.  H. 
Goodman,  Rev.  Reuben  S.,  Clarkson,  N.  Y. 
Guernsey,  Rev.  Jesse,  Derby,  Ct. 
Graves,  Rufus  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Grant,  John,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Greenleaf,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Hazen,  Rev.  Norman,  Royalston,  Mass. 
Hazen,  Mrs.  Martha  v.,        "  " 

Hay,  Rev.  Philip  C.,D.D.,Owego,  N.  Y. 
Hastings,  Rev.  Parsons,  Manlius,         " 
Harris,  Rev.  Samuel,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Hanford,  Thomas  C,  Norwalk,  Ct. 
Hamilton,  Rev.  D.  H.,  Trumansburg,  N.  Y. 
Hawley,  Rev.  Charles,  Lyons,  " 

Heck,  Rev.  J.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Hill,  Asa,  Athol,  Mass. 
Higgins,  Dea.  Timothy,  Soutbington,  Ct. 
Howard,  Mrs.  Esther,  Acworth,  N.  H. 
Hosford,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Sunderland,  Mass. 
Hosford,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  "  " 

Hooker,  Rev.  Henry  B.,  Falmouth,  '■ 
Hooper,  Miss  Hannah,  Marblehead,  " 
Hooper,  Mrs.  Harriet,  "  " 

Hosford,  Rev.  Benjamin  F.,  Haverhill, " 
Hopkins,  Rev.  Mark,  D  D.,  Williamstown,  Mass 
Hoppin,  Rev.  James  M.,  Salem,  '• 

Hull,  Rev.  Joseph  D.,  Plymouth  Hollow,  Ct. 
Hubbard,  Rev.  O.  G.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
Ilubbell,  Lorenzo,  Norwich,  Ct. 
Hurd,  Charles.  Londonderry,  N.  H. 
Hutter,  Rev.  E.  W.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Humphrey,  Rev.  John,  Binghampton,  N.  Y. 
Hurlbut,  Rev.  R.  L.,  Youngstown,  " 

Hunt,  Rev.  Daniel,  Pomfret,  Ct. 
Hugsins,  Rev,  Morrison,  Havana,  N.  Y. 
Hurlburt,  Samuel,  Winchester,  Ct. 
Hyde,  Rev.  William  A  ,  Westbrook,  Ct. 
Tde,  Rev.  .Jacob,  D.D.,  West  Med  way,  Mass. 
Ide,Mrs.  Mary  E.,  "  "  " 

Jackson,  Rev.  W.  C,  Lincoln,  Mas3. 
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James,  Rev.  Horace,  Wrentham,  Mass. 
Jenkins,  Rev.  A.,  Fiizwilliam,  N.  H. 
Jewctl,  Rev.  William  R.  Plymoutli,  N.  H. 
•lones.  Ilev.  E.  C  ,  Sauthinglon.  Ce. 
.ludd,  Rev.  tJiilcnii  N.,  D.I)  ,  Moiii2omcry,  N.  Y. 
Kend.-ill,  Rev.  Henry,  East  JJIoomtielil,  N.  V. 
Kendall,  Mr.s.  Soplironia,  '•  " 

Kellog,  N.  O.,  Vcmon,  Ct. 
Kelli>2,  Rev.  Lewis.  Whiichall,  N.  V. 
Kimball,  Rev.  1).  T.,  Ipswich,  Mass. 
Kinihall,  Rev.  Moses,  WealhersfieUl,  Vt. 
Kimball,  Miss  Kllcn  Maria,  Bradlbrd,  M.iss. 
King,  General  Benjamin,  Abmgton,       " 
King,  Rev.  Rulus,  Amesbury,  " 

Kingman,  Abner,  Boston,  " 

Knox,  Rev.  William  E..  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Knapp,  Rev.  J.  O.,  Hatfield,  Mass. 
Kniglii,  Uea  Daniel,  Portsmouih,  N.  II. 
Lawrence,  Rev.  E.  A.,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Lawrence.  Mrs.  Margaret  W.,"  " 

Lapsley.  David,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Law,  William,   Cheshire,  Ct. 
Law,  William.  .lun.,  '•        '' 
Law,  John  Elliot,        "        " 
Lathrop,  Ilnllister,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
Lee,  Rev.  Samnel,  New  Ipswich,  N.  II. 
Leavitt,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Providence,  R,  I. 
Leeie,  Rev.  T.  A.,  Windsor,  Ct. 
Little,  Dea.  Naihaniel,  Newbury,  Mass. 
Lord,  Naihaniel,  Jtm.  Esq.,  Ipswich,  " 
Lord.  Rev.  Edward,  Romulus,  N.  Y. 
Ludlow,  Rev.  Henry  G..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
Lyman,  Rev.  Ephraim,  Plymouth,  Ct. 
.Marlin,  Rev.  Charles,  New- York  City. 
Marsh,  David,  Haverhill,  Mass. 
Melville.  Mrs  Betsey,  Jalfrey,  Mass. 
Mordoiigb,  Rev.  James,  Hamilton  Mass. 
Monroe,'Rev.  Nathan,  Bradford,  " 

Morse,  Rev.  Jason,  Brimfield,  " 

McGce,  Rev.  Jonathan,  Greenfield,  N.  II. 
McGee,  Mrs.  Nancy  B.,  "  " 

Mcllarsh,  Rev.  William  N.  Albion,  N.  Y. 
Neil!,  Rev.  Henry,  Lenox,  Mass. 
Noye*;,  Rev.  James.  Higganum,  Ct. 
Norihrnp,  Rev.  15.  F.,  Manchester,  Ct. 
■Olmsted,  Rev.  William.  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 
Orcott,  Rev.  John,  Uxbridge,  Mass. 
Osgood,  Rev.  Samuel,  D.I)  .Springfield,  Mass. 
Partridge.  Rev.  George  C,  Greenfield,        " 
Park,  Rev.  Calvin  E.,  West  Boxford,  " 

Packard,  Rev.  Levi,  Spencer,  " 

Perkin.s,  Samuel  H.  Esq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Peck,  George  O..  Lenox,  Mass. 
Peltingill,  Rev.  JohnH.,  Essex,  Ct. 
Pierson,  Miss  Catharine  H.,  Richmond,  Mass. 
Picketi,  R'-.v.  Aaron,  Sandisfield,  " 

Pond,  Rev.  Preston,  Millbrd,  ■' 

Power.s,  Rev  Dennis,  South  Abington,        " 
Porter,  Rev.  Noah,  D.D  ,  Farmington,  Ct. 
Porter,  P.  H.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Putnam,  Rev.  Israel  W..  Middleboro,  Mass. 
Phillips,  Rev.  John  C,  Melhuen,  Mass. 
Premiss,  Rev.  George  L.,  New- York  City. 
Price,  Daniel,  Newark,  N.  J. 
Price,  Mrs.  Charity,  "        " 
Reed.  Mrs.  William,  Marblehead,  Mass. 
Richards.  Rev.  J.  W.,  Easlon,  Pa. 
Rigirs.  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  Seely  Creek.  N.  Y. 
Robert,  Christopher  R.,  New- York  City. 
Rodman,  Rev.  Daniel  S  ,  Cheshire,  Ct. 
Robbins,  Rev.  Francis  L.,  Enfield,     " 
Roseis,  Rev.  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  N.  H. 
Roberts,  Rev.  Jacob,  Fairhaven,  Mats. 
Sabin.  Rev.  Lewis,  Templeton,  Mass. 


Salisbury,  Mrs.  Abby,  New  Haven,  Ct, 

Sabin,  Mrs.  Mary,  Fitzwilliam,  N.  H. 

Sikes,  Rev.  Oren.  Bedford,  Mass. 

Soulligaie,  Rev.  Robert.  Ipswich,  Mass. 

Southworih,  Edward,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 

Si-hermerhorn,  Jacob  M.,  Homer,  N.  Y. 

Sheldon,  Rev.  LntherH..  TownsentI,  Mass. 

Sherman,  Kev.  Charles  S.,  Nangatuc,  Ct. 

Slocum,  Iliram,  Troy,  N.  Y 

Smith,  Capt.  Naihaniel,  Newbuiyport,  Mass. 

Smith,  Mrs.  Maria  E.,  Mason  Village,  N.  H. 

Smiih,  Rev.  Albert,  Vernon,  Ct. 

Spencer.  Rev.  William  H.,  Milwaukie,  Wis. 

Steele,  Rev.  John,  Winchester  Mass. 

Sioris,  Rev.  Richard  S.,  D.D.,  Braintree,  Mass. 

Stork,  Rev.  T.  Phildelphia,  Pa. 

Si.  John,  Deacon  George,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Stuart,  Edward  P.,  Norwalk,  Ct. 

Swain,  Rev.  L..  Nashua,  N.  H. 

Swectser,  Rev.  Seth,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Oliver  A.,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  Mary,  '•  " 

Taylor,  Rev.  Lathrop,  Francestown,  N.  H. 

Talcott,  Horace  W.,  Vernon,  Ct. 

Terry,  Rev.  J.  P.,  Weymouth,  Mass. 

Teniiey,  Rev.  Leonard,  Jatfrey,  N.  H. 

Terry,' Henry,  Plymouth,  Ct. 

Temple,  Dea.  Charles  P.,  Princeton,  Mass. 

Tenney,  Hon  Jonathan,  Methuen,  " 

Todd,  Rev.  John,  D.D.,  Piltsfield,  " 

Tower,  Levi,  Fiizwilliam,  N.  H. 

Tobey,  Kev.  Alvan,  Durham,  " 

Turner,  Rev.  J.  W.,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

Tucker,  Rev.  J.  T.  Ilolliston,  " 

Thatcher,  Rev.  Tyler,  San  Francisco. 

Thayer,  Rev.  William  M.,  Ashland,  " 

Thatcher,  Isaiah  C  ,  Mid(lleboro,  " 

Thompson,  William  C,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
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N.  Y. 
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Wallace,  Rev.  Cyrus  W.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 
Washburn,  Rev.  A.  C,  Suffleld,  Ct. 
Ward,  Miss  Jane.  Newark,  N.  J. 
Waters,  Richard  P..  Salem,  Mass. 
Ward,  Rev.  F.  De  W..  Geneseo,  N.  Y. 
Wellman,  Rev.  J.  W  .  Deri7,  N.  H. 
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APPENDIX. 


REPORT  or  THE  REV.  EDWIN  HALL,  D.  D.,ON  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  THE  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
WEST. 

To  the  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Fromotion  of  Collegiate  and 
Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

Gentlemen : 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  the  undersigned  took  the 
opportunity,  during  his  attendance  on  the  Sessions  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian General  Assembly  meeting,  at  St.  Louis  in  May  last,  to  make 
inquiries  concerning  the  Seminary  of  the  German  Evangelical  Con- 
ference of  the  West. 

Having  first  inquired  of  several  ministers,  and  other  gentlemen 
in  the  vicinity,  I  then  met  by  appointment  several  ministers  of  the 
Conference  in  the  lecture-room  of  Dr.  Bullard's  Church,  and  with 
the  presence  and  assistance  of  Prof  Post,  Dr.  Bullard,  and  Dr. 
Wheeler,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  made  inqui- 
ries as  minute  and  extensive  as  seemed  to  us  of  any  importance. 
The  members  of  the  Conference  present  were  Messrs.  Wall  and 
Ries  of  St.  Louis,  and  Mr.  Rieger  of  Pinkney.  Afterwards,  Pres. 
Wheeler  and  myself  accompanied  Mr.  Rieger  to  the  Seminary  in 
Warren  Co.,  near  the  Post  Office  of  Fenure  Osage.  Crossing  the 
Missouri  at  St.  Charles,  we  called  on  Mr.  Baltzar,  another  member 
of  the  Conference,  pastor  of  the  German  Evangelical  Church,  near 
St.  Charles.  We  spent  one  night  at  the  Seminary,  and  made  further 
inquiries  of  the  two  Professors,  Binner  and  Birkener.  On  my  re- 
turn to  St.  Louis,  I  met  Mr.  Nollan,  another  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence, pastor  of  the  churches  at  Gravois  and  Carondelet. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  these  inquiries  : 

Some  fifteen  years  since,  Mr.  Richard  Bigelow,  now  of  New 
York,  who  had  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  welfare  of  the  West, 
and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Hartford,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  had  made  large  expenditure  for  the  promotion  of  special 
objects  of  benevolence  in  that  field,  seeing  the  immense  influx  of 
German  population  into  Missouri,  and  their  destitute  condition,  took 
measures,  in  connection  with  Rev.  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  and  some  other  gen- 
tlemen, to  procure  two  evangelical  missionaries  from  the  Seminary  at 
Basle.  These  were  Messrs.  Rieger  and  Wall,  who,  after  spending 
some  time  with  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  the  study  of  the  English  language, 
proceeded  to   their   field  of  labor  among  the  Germans  of  Missouri, 
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where  they  have  labored  with  great  success,  and  with  the  entire  con- 
fidence and  high  esteem  of  the  evangelical  ministers  and  churches  in 
that  region.  Messrs.  Nollan  and  Ries,  with  other  evangelical  and 
thoroughly  educated  ministers,  came  to  their  aid.  till  now  they  num- 
ber nearly  thirty  ministers,  four  in  Illinois,  three  in  Indiana,  and 
the  rest  in  Missouri.  These,  with  their  churches,  are  associated  to- 
gether, under  the  style  of  the  Grerman  Evangelical  Conference  of  the 
West.  All  these  ministers  are  pastors.  Their  churches  arc  about 
twice  as  numerous  as  the  ministers.  They  have  also  many  preaching 
places  where  churches  are  not  yet  organized. 

The  Conference  is  composed  of  the  pastors,  and  a  delegate  from 
each  church.  It  meets  annually,  elects  an  annual  Moderator  or  Pres- 
ident. By  a  standing  committee,  they  examine  all  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  and  for  the  employment  of  school  keeping.  The  Conference 
ordains  and  installs  ministers,  gives  advice  when  asked  by  the  church- 
es, adjusts  matters  of  difl&culty  referred  to  it  by  both  parties,  takes 
order  for  founding  churches,  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  King- 
dom of  Christ,  within  their  proper  field  of  labor,  takes  a  supervision 
of  the  character  and  conduct  of  ministers,  and  sees  to  the  education 
of  suitable  persons  for  the  ministry. 

None  of  their  ministers  believe  in  consubstantiation,  though  they 
do  not  feel  themselves  bound  to  reject  one  who  holds  the  doctrine, 
provided  he  otherwise  gives  evidence  of  soundness  in  faith  and  piety. 
They  also  reject  the  common  Lutheran  practice  of  receiving  into  the 
church  on  confirmation  all  who  are  of  a  certain  age,  and  of  a  respect- 
able moral  character.  They  require  evidence  of  real  piety,  in  candi- 
dates for  admission  to  the  church.  As  the  basis  of  piety,  they  look 
for  a  conviction  of  a  lost  estate  under  native  indwelling  sin,  and  un- 
der the  condemnation  of  the  law.  They  look  for  repentance,  for 
faith  in  Christ,  and  for  a  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteousness. 
They  cannot  often  get  entire  satisfaction  as  to  the  process  of  reli- 
gious experience,  but  they  inquire,  to  use  their  own  language,  whether 
the  candidates  really  '•  are  sick  and  want  to  come  to  the  hospital." 
They  make  these  inquiries  concerning  every  one,  whether  he  has  be- 
longed to  the  church  in  Germany  or  not.  The  candidate  is  formally 
received  into  the  church  in  the  presence  of  the  congregation. 

Their  system  of  faith  is  embodied  in  a  catechism  which  all  are 
taught.  It  differs  not  from  the  faith  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  on 
the  doctrines  of  the  Fall,  the  Trinity,  Atonement  and  Regeneration. 
They  scruple  to  receive  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  of  Decrees  and  Per- 
severance, though  Dr.  Wheeler  concurred  with  myself  in  the  opinion, 
that  their  objections  are  against  unwaxTanted  inferences,  rather  than 
against  the  doctrines  themselves  as  they  are  commonly  received. 
They  hold  fast  to  a  belief  in  the  utter  depravity  and  ruin  of  man, 
•and  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  Grod,  in  the  bestowment  of  grace. 
They  believe  that  grace  is  without  merit,  and  they  depend  upon  the 
promised  continuance  of  divine  aid  to  keep  them,  by  the  power  of 
God,  through  faith,  unto  salvation. 

They  estimate  the  number  of  Germans  in  Missouri,  at  one-third  of 
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the  entire  population.  I  have  not  the  means  of  testing  the  accuracy 
of  this  estimate.  The  Grerman  population  is  certainly  very  large, 
and  rapidly  increasing,  not  only  in  Missouri,  but  in  the  neighboring 
States.  The  emigrants  come  from  Bavaria.  Prussia,  Hanover,  and 
the  Grand  Dachics.  As  they  write  home  to  their  friends,  greater 
and  still  greater  multitudes  prepare  to  come.  Many  come  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  measures  with  which  the  King  of  Prussia  forced 
together  the  Lutherans  and  German  Reformed.  Many  come  in  hope 
of  bettering  their  temporal  condition.  During  the  recent  troubles 
in  Europe,  the  emigration  was  somewhat  checked  by  their  political 
hopes  at  home.  Now  those  hopes  are  dashed,  they  are  coming  in 
greater  numbers.  About  three-fifths  of  the  emigrants  are  nominal 
Protestants,  but  of  these  many  are  rationalists,  in  reality  infidels. 
The  ministration  of  Catholic  priests,  and  of  Lutheran  and  Evangeli- 
cal preachers  all  together,  does  not  reach  half  of  this  multitude.  Many 
children  are  gathered  by  the  American  churches  into  Sabbath  Schools, 
especially  in  St  Louis ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Many  of  the  papists  are  ready  to  hear  the  Gos- 
pel preached,  or  to  read  the  Bible.  Otir  brethren  of  the  Conference 
say,  that  the  difiiculty  is  not  to  find  places  where  evangelical  preach- 
ers can  be  sustained,  even  without  Home  Missionary  aid,  but  to  find 
suitable  preachers.  Their  habits,  and  their  system  of  sustaining 
their  ministers  and  schools,  allow  them  to  dispense  with  Home  Mis- 
sonary  aid  sooner  than  others.  The  Germans  are  fond  of  settling 
together.  The  Americans  are  not  so  careful  of  this,  but  each  one 
pushes  on  to  the  spot  where  he  may  hope  best  to  advance  his  tempo- 
ral interests.  Presently,  the  few  Americans  sprinkled  in  among  a 
German  population,  finding  themselves  surrounded  by  a  people  of  for- 
eign customs  and  speech,  sell  out  and  remove.  The  Germans  soon 
find  themselves  in  considerable  neighborhoods  of  their  own  people. 
Where  an  Evangelical  church  is  organized,  there  are  generally  enough 
wlio  fall  in  with  the  congregation  to  sustain  it. 

They  purchase  a  glebe  of  a  few  acres,  build  a  church  and  a  par- 
sonage, give  their  minister  a  small  salary  in  money,  with  his  meat 
and  corn.  He  preaches  on  the  Sabbath,  teaches  the  children  in  the 
church  on  week  days,  for  which  he  receives  a  small  amount  monthly 
from  scholai'S  who  are  able  to  pay.  In  accordance  with  the  customs 
of  their  fatherland,  they  give  the  minister  a  fee  or  present,  on  all  oc- 
casions of  baptism  and  burial,  as  well  as  of  marriage,  so  that  the 
minister  lives  as  comfortably  as  most  of  his  people,  and  often  better 
than  most  of  our  Home  Missionaries. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Conference  has  established  the 
Seminary,  to  train  up  laborers  for  the  wide  and  perishing  harvest. 
They  have  done  wisely.  It  is  indispensable  to  the  work  which  they 
have  in  hand,  and  promises  to  be  of  very  great  importance  to  that 
hopeful  but  needy  field.  There  is  nothing  to  supply  its  place.  Aside 
from  the  consideration  of  distance  from  Gettysburg  and  Wittenberg, 
there  are  obvious  reasons,  arising  from  their  organization  and  church 
polity  (besides  some  other  preferences  or  prejudices,  which  they  al- 
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lege,  but  which  I  need  not  enumerate),  why  these  seminaries  cannot 
supply  their  wants.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable,  that  the  Germans 
should  become  Americans  as  fast  as  possible,  and  that  all  their  chil- 
dren should  learn  English.  Such  is  the  public  policy  of  the  State  of 
Missouri.  English  is  taught  in  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  the 
public  funds.  In  this  the  Germans  acquiesce  and  arc  well  pleased. 
But  the  multitudes  who  are  coming  over  from  Germany  in  adult  life, 
cannot  be  expected  to  learn  English  very  soon.  The  Gospel  must  be 
preached  to  these  in  their  native  language  or  not  at  all.  They  must 
be  cared  for,  and  the  foundations  for  many  generations  must  be  laid 
in  them,  and  in  their  children.  It  may  be  too  late,  to  attempt  to  do  a 
few  years  hence,  what  may  be  done  with  little  difficulty  now.  An  in- 
stitution that  shall  train  up  ministers  to  preach  in  German,  and  that 
shall  have  the  confidence  and  sympathies  of  tliis  people,  seems  to  be 
indispensable.  Such  is  the  Seminary  of  the  Evangelical  Conference 
of  the  West.  It  is  their  own,  reared  by  their  own  hands,  and  sus- 
tained, so  far,  by  the  most  self-denying  efforts.  All  their  churches 
contribute  annually  for  its  support,  and  individuals  are  called  on  sev- 
eral times  in  the  year.  The  neighboring  churches  send  in  contribu- 
tions of  food  for  the  professors  and  students. 

The  corner  stone  of  their  edifice  was  laid  July  4,  1849.  The 
building  began  to  be  occupied  in  June  1850,  though  it  is  not  yet  en- 
tirely completed.  It  is  a  substantial  building  of  stone.  The  cost  of 
it  was  $4000,  of  which  $1500  remains  as  a  debt.  The  two  profes- 
sors with  their  families  reside  in  the  building.  The  salarv  of  Prof. 
Bmner  is  $300.  Prof  Birkeuer  has  no  salary  at  present.  There 
are  now  five  students,  all  beneficiaries  and  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try. We  were  informed  that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  an 
increase  of  students,  as  fast  as  provision  can  be  made  for  their  ac- 
commodation and  support. 

The  course  of  study  is  not  yet  fully  arranged.  It  is  of  a  mixed 
collegiate  and  theological  character.  The  English  language  is  among 
the  studies  pursued.  The  institution  has  no  library  aud  no  appara- 
tus; every  thing  is  yet  in  an  incipient  state.  Its  friends  inform  us 
that  if  their  debt  can  be  paid,  they  can  provide  for  the  current  ex- 
penses, by  the  annual  contributions  of  the  churches  :  or,  if  the  sala- 
ries of  their  professors  can  be  paid  till  they  can  pay  the  debt  from 
these  contributions,  then  after  that  they  hope  to  be  able  to  live 
without  aid-;  but  at  present  it  is  an  uncertain  struggle  between 
life  and  death.  Their  people  are  as  yet  very  poor,  but  their  industry 
and  frugality  will  in  due  time  make  them  rich.  Their  increasing  num- 
bers and  wealtlijwill  doubtless  give  them  the  ability  to  supply  all  the 
wants  of  their  seminary  ere  long ;  and  their  present  love  for  it  gives 
promise  ,  that  in  future  years  it  will  not  be  suffered  to  lack  the  means 
necessary  to  secure  its  highest  usefulness.  When  its  graduates 
shall  be  abroad  among  the  people,  and  when  the  people  shall  see  the 
benefits  which  they  receive  from  it,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
be  generously  sustained. 

The  institution  has,  as  yet,  no  charter  from  the  State,  owing  p  ro 
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bably  to  the  sickness  by  whieb  tbe  agent,  appointed  for  the  purpose;, 
was  disabled  from  making  or  prosecuting  the  application.  Mr. 
Rieger  is  at  present  responsible  for  the  debt,  and  has  a  claim  on  the 
property  of  the  institution  for  his  indemnification.  The  friends  of 
the  institution  entertain  no  doubt  that  a  charter  will  be  granted  as 
soon  as  it  sliall  be  practicable  to  make  the  application,  and  from  their 
statements  it  should  seem  that  their  expectations  are  reasonable. 

Such  are  the  facts,  so  far  as  the  undersigoed  has  been  able  to  as- 
certain them.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  investigation,  he 
indulges  the  hope,  that  the  Directors  will  concur  with  him  in  the 
opinion,  that  an  appropriation  of  from  $300  to  $500  a  year,  for  a  few 
years,  will  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  public  charity,  and  may  be  the 
means  of  securing  abundant  returns  of  good  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. 

EDWIN  HALL. 

Norwalk,  July  2,  18.51. 


REPORT  OF  REV.  JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 

One  who  would  judge  impartially  of  the  position  of  a  western 
College,  should  not  carry  with  hiai,  in  his  tour  of  inspection,  the 
model  of  a  time-honored  University,  with  its  venerable  pile  of  build- 
ings, hallowed  with  the  associations  of  learning  and  piety  ;  its  well- 
ordered  Faculty  and  Discipline,  matured  by  long  experience  :  its 
spacious  halls  of  instruction  ;  its  ample  library  and  apparatus  :  and 
its  formal  and  stereotyped  regime;  nor  should  he  even  have  it  set- 
tled in  his  mind  that  such  precisely  is  to  be  the  type  of  the  literary 
institutions  of  a  new  country.  On  the  other. hand,  he  should  be 
equally  removed  from  the  crude  idea,  that  in  the  Colleges  of  the 
West  he  will  find  only  a  higher  order  of  seminaries  or  academics,  in 
which  the  President  is  the  principal,  and  the  Professors  are  the  tu- 
tors,— though  to  be  the  principal  of  such  a  school  as  Dr.  Arnold's, 
were  worthy  the  ambition  of  any  man.  He  should  go  to  see  what 
educated  men, — men  familiar  with  the  best  institutions  of  the  East — 
men,  it  may  be,  distinguished  for  literary  and  scientific  attainments, 
and  experienced  in  teaching,  but  restricted  in  pecuniary  resources 
and  in  the  scope  of  public  sympathy — have  realized,  in  the  attempt  to 
plant  a  College  upon  a  soil  hardly  yet  broken  up  by  the  plough.  In 
a  word,  he  should  go  to  receive  impressions  and  not  to  make  compari- 
sons ;  with  no  definite  and  dogmatic  idea  of  what  should  be,  he 
should  go  to  observe  what  is. 

To  a  mind  in  such  an  attitude,  the  first  impression  of  the  insti- 
tutions aided  by  this  Society  is  altogether  favorable.  They  are  good 
institutions,  planted  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  growing  thriftily 
though  moderately,  and  full  of  promise  for  the  land.  It  was  the 
privilege  of  the  writer  to  visit  two  of  these  institutions  in  June  last, 
viz.,  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  Beloit  College,  at  Be- 
loit,  Wisconsin.     Having  made  some  observations  upon  the  position 
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and  prospects  of  these  Colleges,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of 
the  Board,  he  would  respectfully  report  to  the  Board  the  following 
facts  and  suggestions. 

ILLINOIS    COLLEGE. 

Location.  The  location  of  Illinois  College  is  well  chosen,  both 
as  regards  the  town  in  which  it  is  situated,  and  its  position  in  the 
town.  The  site  is  more  healthy  than  perhaps  any  location  that  could 
have  been  chosen  on  the  Illinois  river,  and  its  inland  position  secures 
it  from  various  diverting  and  demoralizing  influences  incident  to  a 
river  town,  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  railroad,  it  is  easy 
of  access  from  the  great  thoroughfare  of  the  State.  Though  planted 
upon  a  vast  reach  of  prairie,  it  has  the  advantage  of  a  small  rise  of 
land,  and  of  a  beautiful  and  secluded  grove.  No  spot  could  be  more 
favorable  than  this  to  literary  pursuits.  The  whole  face  of  nature. 
the  very  atmosphere  around,  invites  to  quiet  study.  At  the  same 
time  the  social  and  moral  influences  of  the  town  are  in  pei'fect  keep- 
ing with  an  institution  of  learning, — altogether  genial  and  salutary  : 
and  the  clustering  there  of  other  literary  and  benevolent  institutions 
renders  the  place  a  centre  of  learning  and  of  religion. 

Buildings.  The  College  buildings  at  Jacksonville,  consist  of  a 
chapel,  with  lecture  and  recitation  rooms,  and  a  large  barrack  or  dor- 
mitory, for  the  students,  constructed  after  the  common  method  of 
College  houses.  The  latter  was  originally  flanked  by  residences  for 
the  College  ofiicers,  but  these  wings  are  now,  or  will  hereafter  be, 
appropriated  to  other  uses.  This  building  answers  its  purpose  very 
well ;  but  it  is  not  a  suitable  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  library, 
which  is  huddled  away  in  a  small  apartment  in  the  third  story,  and 
is  liable,  of  course,  to  the  danger  of  fire  on  the  premises.  The  chapel 
was  originally  built  of  diminutive  size,  in  the  infancy  of  the  College, 
and  has  since  been  enlarged ;  but  in  the  height  and  dimensions  of 
the  lecture  rooms,  and  in  general  convenience,  it  is  far  behind  the 
present  wants  of  the  institution.  A  subscription  to  substitute  for  it 
a  building  at  once  more  architectural  and  more  commodious,  would 
be  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  College.  This  is  the  more  demanded 
by  the  fact  that  other  public  edifices  since  erected  in  the  place, 
rather  disparage  the  College  buildings. 

Furniture  of  the  College.  Illinois  College  is  well  furnished  with 
philosophical  and  general  scientific  apparatus.  There  are  facilities 
for  exhibiting  almost  every  important  experiment  and  demonstration 
in  the  physical  sciences.  The  department  of  chemistry,  however, 
requires  some  additional  furniture,  which  the  very  competent  and 
ingenious  professor  in  tliat  science  should  not  be  suffered  to  lack. 

The  Library  of  the  College,  is  as  yet  quite  inferior,  both  in  the 
number  of  the  volumes,  and  in  their  character.  Its  cast  is  too  ex- 
clusively theological,  and  it  contains  some  imperfect  works  and  some 
duplicates,  showing  that  it  was  made  up  chiefly  by  chance  donations 
from  the  libraries  of  ministers  and  others  at  the  East.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  library  which  can  be  stored,  even  by  crowding,  in  the  small 
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space  of  a  student's  room,  must  be  very  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
a  growing  institution.  "It  seems  rather  like  an  out-of-the-way  ap- 
pendage, than  an  integral  part  of  the  institution;  there  is  little  in 
its  appearance  or  its  contents,  to  stimulate  thought  or  to  satisfy  in- 
quiry. For  the  benefit  of  the  instructors,  whose  limited  resources  do 
not  allow  them  to  increase  their  private  libraries  as  they  could  wish, 
an  increase  of  the  College  library  is  very  desirable.  No  more  im- 
portant object  can  engage  the  liberality  of  men  of  wealth  at  the  East, 
who  desire  to  make  a  permanent  investment  for  the  welfare  of  the 
West,  than  to  provide  libraries  for  such  institutions. 

Resources.  The  resources  of  Illinois  College,  which  were  so  seri- 
ously crippled  a  few  years  since  by  the  failure  of  subscriptions,  have 
been  considerably  augmented  during  the  past  twelve  months,  by  a 
.subscription  of  more  than  thirty  thousand  dollars  upon  the  Western 
field.  This  is  a  cheering  evidence  of  the  growth  of  the  Western 
churches,  and  of  the  strong  hold  which  the  College  has  upon  the 
churches  of  the  region  in  which  it  is  located.  There  is  yet  wanting, 
however,  an  additional  fund  of  some  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to 
complete  the  fou,ndatiou  of  the  professorships  required  for  the  tho- 
rough manning  of  the  institution.  The  system  of  scholarships  lately 
introduced  at  Yale  College. — the  donation  of  a  given  sum,  the  inte- 
rest of  which  shall  forever  be  appropriated  to  defray  the  tuition  of 
the  student  who  for  the  time  is  designated  to  that  scholar.ship, — is 
perhaps  the  most  hopeful  method  of  providing  for  this  balance  by 
subscriptions  at  the  East,  for  by  that  system  the  wants  of  indigent 
students  will  be  met,  while  at  the  same  time  the  support  of  the  in- 
structors will  be  guaranteed.  In  sonie  way  the  subscriptions  should 
be  filled,  and  at  an  early  day. 

Tilt  Faculty.  Illinois  College  is  furnished  with  an  able  Faculty, 
gentlemen  who  are  assiduous  in  their  vocation,  and  thoroughly  com- 
petent for  their  several  departments.  It  will  not  be  deemed  invidious 
to  mention,  that  it  is  a  special  honor  to  the  College  to  number  in  its 
Faculty  a  professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy,  whose 
services  have  been  sought  by  other  institutions  better  endowed,  and 
whose  reputation  is  a  credit  to  the  entire  State.  The  President  of 
the  College,  not  only  fills  with  ability  and  acceptance  the  post  of  an 
instructor,  but  is  universally  esteemed  in  the  community  and  through- 
out tlie  region,  both  as  a  citizen,  and  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

The  Course''of  Instruction  is  modelled  upon  that  of  the  oldest 
and  best  established  Colleges  pf  the  East.  The  general  intercourse 
between  the  students  and  the  professors  is  courteous  and  kind, 
though  not  governed  by  all  the  conventional  formalities  of  Eastern 
Colleges.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  could  be  introduced  with  ad- 
vantage, or  whether  the  attempt  would  be  expedient.  There  is 
nothing  stereotyped  in  the  present  regime  of  the  College,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  recitation  room  is  a  very  commendable  feature.  The 
students  are  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves,  rather  than  to  re- 
ceive the  traditional  opinions  of  others,  and  the  whole  course  is  fitted 
to  develope  such  men  as  are  needed  at  the  West, — bold,  earnest,  in- 
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dependent,  thorough,  practical  men.  The  results  of  the  College  thus 
far  arc  highly  encouraging.  No  one  can  survey  it  without  a  feeling 
of  thankfulness  to  God  that  it  was  planted,  and  of  hope  aiid  encou- 
ragement for  its  future  liistory.  The  Sabbath  evening  service  in-  the 
College  chapel,  brings  the  President  before  the  minds  of  the  students 
as  a  religious  instructor,  and  its  influence  has  been  highl}'  salutary. 
Illinois  College  has  already  become,  and  is  destined  to  be,  a  perennial 
fountain  of  light  and  life  to  a  wide  and  populous  territory. 

IOWA    COLLEGE^! 

This  is  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of  Colleges  under  the  fos- 
tering care  of  this  Society.  It  is  located  at  Davenport,  opposite 
Rock  Island,  on  the  Mississippi  E-iver ;  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
site,  upon  a  graceful  sweep  of  the  river,  and  where  the  low  bottoms 
of  the  Lower  Mississippi  give  place  to  swelling  blufis  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure.  For  the  Mississippi  front  of  Iowa,  the  loca- 
tion is  quite  central,  and  while  it  is  easy  of  access  by  water,  it  will 
soon  be  accessible  also  by  railroad  from  various  quarters.  Viewed  in 
relation  to  Illinois,  Knox,  and  Beloit  Colleges,  and  in  connection 
with  increased  facilities  for  travelling,  the  location  may  seem  too  prox- 
imate to  other  institutions.  But  the  question  of  location  was  deli- 
berately and  prayerfully  considered  by  those  most  competent  to 
judge  in  the  matter,  and  was  decided,  not  by  any  local  or  sectional 
interests,  but  with  an  intelligent  regard  to  the  general  good.  The 
unanimous  agreement  of  ministers  and  delegates  from  all  parts  of 
the  State,  to  locate  the  College  at  Davenport,  should  be  taken  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  expediency  of  that  location.  Indeed,  had  not 
Iowa  College  been  planted  there  at  that  time,  the  Baptists,  who  had 
already  taken  some  steps  in  the  matter,  would  immediately  have 
occupied  that  point  with  a  literary  institution. 

The  interruption  of  the  regular  steamboat  navigation  of  the 
Upper  Mississippi,  by  the  high  water  of  June,  occasioned  me  so 
much  delay,  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  stop  at  Davenport,  as  I  had 
intended.  I  only  had  time  to  see  the  College  building  and  the 
general  aspect  of  the  town.  The  building  occupies  a  commanding 
position,  in  a  vicinity  not  likely  soon  to  be  encroached  upon  by  busi- 
ness. As  yet  a  small  edifice  only  has  been  erected,  for  it  has  been 
the  wise  policy  of  the  Iowa  brethren  not  to  encumber  their  infant 
College  with  debt.  I  had  the  opportunity  at  several  points  of  con- 
ferring with  the  trustees  of  Iowa  College,  and  with  ministers  who 
are  interested  in  its  prosperity.  It  is  warmly  cherished  by  the 
churches,  and  the  zeal  and  liberality  with  which  they  in  their  poverty, 
have  contributed  to  its  support,  entitles  it  to  the  generous  sympathy 
and  aid  of  Eastern  churches.  The  institution  is  in  urgent  need  of  a 
suitable  library,  and  apparatus  for  instruction. 

BELOIT    COLLEGE. 

In  the  southern  border  of  Wisconsin,  just  across  the  line  of  Illi- 
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nois,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rock  river,  stands  Beloit,  a  town  of  some 
three  thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  scat  of  a  College  which  is  sus- 
tained in  part  by  the  College  Society.  The  town  spreads  along  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste.  The  scenery  of  the 
Ilnck  river  corresponds  more  nearly  with  that  of  Massachusetts  and 
Western  New- York  than  any  other  in  the  western  country.  The 
long  extended  bluflPs  of  various  height,  i^semble  the  hilly  banks  of  a 
New  England  stream,  the  bottom  of  the  river  is  pebbly,  and  the  wa- 
ter clear  and  bright,  and  the  banks  are  well  coyered  with  groves-. 
B-ut  .besides  these,  there  is  here  what  New  England  nowhere  affords, 
the  prairie,  the  beautiful  prairie,  not  so  vast  as  to  be  overpoweringly 
dull  and  tame,  but  large  enough  to  be  novel  and  wonderful  to  eastern 
eyes.  The  difference  between  the  make  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois, 
is  given  in  the  fact  tliat  in  Wisconsin  the  prairies  ai-e  named,  and  in 
Illinois  the  groves.  Nowhere  in  New  England  is  there  a  more  beau- 
tiful site  for  a  College  than  Beloit. 

When  I  visited  the  place  in  1845,  I  went  up  on  iihe  highest  bluff 
upon  the  eastern  bank  to  examine  some  Indian  mounds,  and  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  the  rolling  prairie  stretching  southward  into  Illinois. 
This  bluff  was  then  talked  of  as  a  site  for  a  College,  and  several 
friends  of  the  enterprise  had  made  liberal  proposals  for  the  endow- 
ment of  such  an  institution.  Now,  upon  that  same  bluff,  sheltered 
by  its  lofty  grove,  and  beside  the  undisturbed  mounds  of  other  days, 
stands  a  College  edifice,  of  more  imposing  architecture,  and  of  better 
adaptation  to  the  wants  of  such  an  institution,  than  any  College 
building  I  saw  in  the  West,  This  edifice,  substantially  built  of 
brick,  is  about  a  hundred  feet  long  b}'  forty  in  depth,  four  stories 
high,  with  lofty  ceilings,  spacious  and  well  ventilated  rooms  for  reci- 
tations and  lectures,  and  several  good  dormitories  in  the  fourth  story. 
This  is  intended  for  the  main  College  building,  to  be  hereafter  flanked 
with  corresponding  wings.  It  was  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Beloit^ 
at  a  cost  of  about  $12,000. 

Beloit  College  is  already  in  vigorous  operation.  Its  President, 
Rev.  Mr.  Chapin,  is  a  good  scholar,  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a 
Christian  gentleman.  His  influence  upon  the  College^  and  his  influ- 
ence upon  the  community  in  behalf  of  the  College,  are  alike  benign. 
In  the  department  of  languages,  Prof.  Emerson  is  a  thorougb 
worker  ;  not  even  Yale  College,  with  Professors  Thatcher  and  Had- 
ley,  can  exhibit  more  complete  recitations  than  this  infant  institution. 
Indeed,  as  I  observed  Prof  Emerson's  method  of  drilling,  I  inwardly 
congratulated  myself  that  I  was  not  a  Freshman.  The  departments 
of  mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences  are  well  filled,  and  a  good 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  College  library.  The  decorum  of  the 
students,  and  the  general  order  of  the  institution,  are  worthy  of  all 
praise.  This  College  draws  upon  a  very  good  class  of  students, 
young  men  of  a  thoughtful  and  earnept  character,  not  one  tenth  of 
whom  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  a  Collegiate  education.  A  care- 
ful inquiry  into  the  resources  of  the  students,  and  their  original 
stimulus  for  study,  elicited  the  fact  that  hardly  one  of  them  would 
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have  thought  of  seeking  a  liberal  education  but  for  the  proximity  of 
this  College,  or  would  have  been  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  educa- 
tion at  the  East.  The  institution  should  be  sustained  to  the  extent 
of  its  wants  by  contributions  from  the  East;  as  by  the  efficient 
agency  of  Rev.  S.  Peet,  it  is  likely  to  receive  all  possible  encourage- 
ment from  the  cliurches  and  the  citizens  of  Wisconsin. 

I  Avas  gratified  with  the  interest  manifested  in  the  College 
through  all  the  neighboring  region.  A  plain  laboring  man,  in  whose 
company  I  rode  from  Rockford  to  Beloit,  called  my  attention  to  the 
belfry  of  the  College  as  soon  as  we  came  in  sight  of  it,  and  lamented 
with  a  sigh,  that  when  he  was  a  boy  there  was  no  such  institution  at 
hand  to  foster  in  him  a  taste  for  study.  He  spoke  highly  of  the 
general  influence  of  the  College,  and  the  personal  influence  of  its 
Professors.  The  readiness  with  which  the  citizens  of  Beloit  contri- 
bute to  the  support  of  indigent  students,  after  having  expended  so 
much  upon  the  College  edifice,  is  another  indication  of  the  hold  of 
the  institution  upon  their  aftections.  Such  an  institution  must  have 
a  wide  and  permanent  influence.  I  was  struck  with  this  by  a  collo- 
cation of  incidents  as  I  left  the  place.  Soon  after  leaving  Beloit  at 
sunset,  we  came  upon  an  encampment  of  emigrant  wagons  near  some 
Indian  mounds ;  there  were  the  tombs  of  the  old  savage  occupants  of 
this  rich  soil,  there  were  the  eager  travellers  from  the  Old  World 
coming  to  find  a  home  in  the  New,  there  stretched  the  telegraph 
wire,  the  symbol  of  a  far-reaching  civilization,  and  yonder  loomed  the 
College,  which  should  mould  these  raw  materials,  and  shape  them  into 
a  cultivated  and  religious  society. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

JOSEPH  P.  THOMPSON. 
New-York,  Oct.,  1851. 


APPLICATION  FOR  AID  IN  BEHALF  OF  IOWA  COLLEGE. 

Voted,  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed  to  apply  to 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Collegiate  and  Theological  Edu- 
cation at  the  West,  for  aid,  to  the  amount  of  $1000,  in  sustaining 
the  Institution  under  our  care  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  a  vote  passed  by  the  Trustees  of  Iowa 
College,  during  their  session  on  the  21st  ult. 

Attest,  EPHRAIM  ADAMS, 

Ck7-k  of  the  Trustees  of  loioa  College. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  July  2ncl,  1851. 

To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Collegiate  and  Theological  Education  at  the  West. 

GrENTLEMEN  : 

In  addressing  you  in  obedience  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Trustees  of  Iowa  College,  expressed  in  the  vote  of  which  the  above 
is  a  copy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  importance  of  sustain- 
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ing  Colleges  in  the  West.  You  regard  them  as  essential  to  the 
highest  advancement  of  this  great  Valley  in  intelligence  and  religion, 
and  you  would  esteem  the  ministers  in  Iowa  as  unqualified  to  aid  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  society,  if  in  forming  their  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  the  gospel  in  this  new  State,  they  had  forgotten  the 
education  of  the  young. 

Such  have  been  the  views  of  the  Home  Missionaries  in  Iowa,  and 
they  have  supposed  the  views  of  the  Eastern  churches  to  be  the  same. 
They  have  accordingly  from  an  early  day  made  the  founding  of  an  in- 
stitution where  a  thorough  Collegiate  education  could  be  obtained, 
under  the  care  of  pious  teachers,  the  subject  of  prayer  and  confer- 
ence. Several  meetings  of  the  Congregational  and  N.  S.  Presbyte- 
rian ministers  in  the  State,  were  held  during  the  years  1844-7,  which 
resulted  in  adopting  articles  of  incorporation  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State,  and  in  locating  Iowa  College  at  Davenport,  without 
a  dissenting  voice. 

The  Preparatory  Department  was  opened  Nov.  1848,  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  E.  Ripley,  who  had  been  elected  Professor  of  Ancient 
Languages.  A  Freshman  class  of  sis  was  formed  two  years  later, 
and  the  services  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Bullen  secured,  who  has  since  been 
elected  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  Freshman  class  for  next  year,  so  far  as  we  know,  will  not  ex- 
ceed two,  and  it  may  be  thought  best  to  form  none,  but  there  will  be 
seven  or  eight  others  ready  to  enter  the  Freshman  class  a  year 
hence.  A  principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department  is  to  be  em- 
ployed at  the  commencement  of  the  next  year. 

The  requirement  for  admission,  and  the  course  of  study  adopted, 
agree  substantially  with  those  of  the  best  institutions  which  are  now 
aided  by  your  Board.  We  purpose  to  give  a  thorough  education  to 
those  who  seek  it  at  our  hands. 

We  hope  to  receive  from  Mr.  P.  W.  Carter,  of  Waterbury,  Ct., 
during  next  year,  several  hundred  dollars,  perhaps  two  thousand. 
The  interest  on  this,  should  any  accrue  during  the  year,  will  go  to 
reduce  this  deficiencj'.  We  hope  to  realize  from  this  source  during 
the  year  $100,  but  we  cannot  depend  upon  realizing  more. 

The  deficiency  will  not  be  less  than  8950,  it  probably  will  be 
$1050.  We  have  the  promise  of  Mr.  Carter  for  84500  in  addition 
to  the  $500  which  he  has  already  given  us.  He  intends  paying  this 
within  two  years. 

The  College  property  will  then  be  worth  $10,300,  of  winch'  $5000 
will  be  productive  capital. 

We  have  made  little  effort  to  procure  funds.  A  few  personal 
friends  at  a  distance  have  remembered  our  enterprise,  a  small  amount 
has  been  collected  by  individuals  who  have  visited  the  East  for  other 
objects,  and  several  donations  have  been  secured  by  correspondence. 
Since  the  completion  of  the  College  building,  our  efforts  to  collect 
funds  in  Iowa,  have  had  reference  solely  to  our  current  expenses. 
We  have  not  desired. to  enlarge  our  plans  faster  than  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  and  the  wants  of  the  community  required:  possibly  we 
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have  erred  in  the  opposite  direction.  At  all  events,  we  are  conscious 
that  we  have  not  been  wasteful  in  the  use  of  money  which  was  not  our 
own.  and  we  have  also  avoided  the  contraction  of  debts.  For  this  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  early  adoption  of  the  rule  to  appoint  no  offi- 
cer till  his  services  were  absolutely  needed,  and  incur  no  expense  till 
we  saw  how  it  could  be  met. 

The  total  amount  of  all  donations  to  the  College  is  about  85400. 
of  which  about  $3600  were  contributed  in  Iowa.  In  consequence  of 
the  increased  value  of  the  land,  the  property  of  the  College  is  worth 
more  than  the  amount  of  donations  by  ^400. 

Hitherto  all  services  rendered  to  the  Institution,  excepting  in 
the  department  of  instruction,  have  been  gratuitous.  The  travelling 
expenses  of  our  Agetit,  Rev.  A.  Turner,  during  a  tour  to  the  East 
in  1841,  were  defrayed  by  the  ministers  themselves.  He  made  no 
charge  for  services. 

We  have  now  sent  Rev.  H.  Adams  to  New  England,  with  the 
hope  that  he  will  secure  funds  for  the  partial  endowment  of  a  Pro- 
fessorship, and  collect  something  in  aid  of  our  Library,  &c.  We 
expect  his  labors  will  be  chiefly  in  a  private  way.  We  have  not 
heard  from  him  since  he  commenced  his  work. 

We  have  no  dormitories  for  students,  and  intend  to  erect  none. 
till  satisfied  by  experience  that  it  is  expedient.  We  intend  for  the 
present  to  devote  all  our  means,  that  are  not  absolutely  required  to 
meet  current  expenses,  to  the  endowment  of  professorships,  and  the 
enlargement  of  library,  &c. 

In  the  Freshman  class  there  are  three  pious  stndents,  two  of 
whom  are  receiving  aid  from  the  American  Education  Society.  In 
the  Preparatory  Department  there  are  eleven  pious  students. 
During  the  winter  of  1849  and  50,  there  was  a  very  interesting 
revival  of  religion  in  the  College  and  town,  in  which  several  students 
were  hopefully  converted,  who  still  appear  well.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  a  strong  religious  influence  in  the  College,  and  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  a  daily  prayer  meeting  has  been  well  at- 
tended. 

The  number  of  students  connected  with  the  College  during  the 
year  is  seventy-six.  of  whom  six  were  in  the  Fi'eshmau  class. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  that  the  churches  of  Iowa  are  weak,  com- 
pared even  with  those  of  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Illinois.  Five 
years  ago  the  whole  amount  of  property  owned  by  the  members 
of  the  Congregational  and  New  School  Presbyterian  churches  in 
Iowa,  was  thought  not  to  exceed  $250,000.  and  that  half  of  this  was 
in  wild  lands,  and  of  course  unproductive,  leaving  less  than  $500  of 
productive  property  to  each  family  on  an  average.  With  this  they 
had  to  build  their  houses,  and  improve  if  not  buy  their  farms.  They 
needed  all  their  means  to  render  themselves  comfortable,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  understood  in  new  countries.  Till  recently. 
produce  has  been  worth  twenty  percent,  less  than  on  the  Lakes,  and 
the  emigration  from  New  England  and  NewrYork  and  Noi-thern 
Ohio,  for  want  of  steam  communication  with  the  East,  has  stopped 
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chiefly  near  the  Lakes.  These  disadvantages  are  disappearing  and 
will  soon  cease :  we  now  expect  to  be  able  within  three  years,  to  go 
in  tliree  days,  just  as  far  East  as  we  may  wish.  Still  the  churches 
of  Iowa  are  not  laehind  their  sister  churches  in  Christian  benevo- 
lence. The  amount  of  contributions  reported  at  the  late  meeting  of 
the  General  Association,  averaged  about  $1  25.  for  each  member  of 
the  churches  which  sent  up  reports. 

We  have  now  laid  before  you  our  plans  and  our  condition  without 
reserve.  We  have  hitherto  studied  economy  and  retrenchment,  and 
have  labored  in  a  small,  unpretending  way  ;  but  we  have  now  reached 
a  point  where  we  must  enlarge  our  plans  and  increase  our  means  of 
instruction,  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  our  students  and  the  wants  of 
the  community.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  the  result  will  be  as  disastrous 
as  it  would  be  if  -we  were  as  far  advanced  as  we  hope  to  be  ten  years 
hence. 

We  feel  that  we  need  the  $1000  which  we  are  instructed  to  ask 
of  you.  The  result  of  next  year  so  far  as  our  usual  sources  of  in- 
come are  concerned,  we  fear  will  be  less  favorable  to  our  treasury 
than  our  estimates  indicate  ;  and  should  Mr.  Adams  secure  any 
funds,  or  should  we  obtain  any  in  other  ways,  they  ought  all  to  be 
applied  to  increasing  our  means  of  instruction. 

We  cannot  employ  persuasion,  for  we  ought  not  to  do  it.  You 
understand  the  whole  subject  well,  and  need,  in  our  partiular  case, 
only  to  be  informed  of  the  facts.  These  we  have  laid  before  you. 
We  only  add  that  we  truly  believe  that  aid,  to  be  of  material  service 
to  us,  must  virtually  reach  the  amount  which  we  have  solicited.  If 
it  fulls  materially  short  of  that  amount,  our  wants  and  embarrass- 
ments will  be  essentially  increased.  We  must  not  involve  ourselves 
in  debt,  and  if  there  is  no  other  way  to  avoid  it,  we  must  fall  back 
upon  the  Home  Missionaries  and  their  churches,  a  measure  which 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  will  justify,  as  it  will  prevent  our  ap- 
pealing to  them  for  money  for  permanent  investment. 

Wishimg  you  the  favor  of  the  churches,  and  especially  the  favor 
of  the  Great  Head  of  the  church,  in  your  efforts  to  promote  Chris- 
tian education  at  the  West,  we  subscribe  ourselves, 
.  Yours  in  the  Gospel. 
By  order  of  the  (  E.  ADAMS,  Chairman  Pro  Tern. 

Executive  Committee.       \  JULIUS  A.  REED,  Clerk. 
Davenport,  Iowa,  July  8rd,  1851. 
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